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To His Royar HioRNRESs8 


KOR GR. 
PRINCE of WALES. 


May it pleaſe Your Roy ar Hicuness; 


O permit me to approach Your 
" Rovyar Hicaness with all the 
Regard. and Submiſſion that is due 
rom one of the moſt humble of the 
People to the illuſtrious Heir of our 
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DEDICATION. 


moſt gracious Governrch.; and that, 


the Preſumption may not be unpardon. 


able, I bear an Offering, the Merit of 
which will, I hope, be permitted to at. 
tone for the Unworthineſs of the Hand 
that preſents ſt. 


The Author of theſe TgAVvELS wal 
a Man of excellent Morals, and un- 
common Erudition; conſequently bil 


Obſervations are no other than becam> 
a Scholar and a good Man to make. | 


In travelling here, the Reader is a 
ſecure in his Religion and Morals as ii 
his Perſon. Here is nothing to preju 
dice him in favour of Superſtition © 
Slavery; Evils from-which the Inhabi 
tants of this Country have been haj 
pily preſerved. by the imoft illuſtriou 
Houle of Hanover — 


Tha 


ml DEDICATION. 


on. That Gop may long continue, as 
olli the greateſt Bleſſing to Your Rovyar 
at. FamiLy and theſe Kingdoms, Your 
and Royar GranDeraTHER's Reign; and 
that we may for ever be made happy 
in a Race of Princes, in lineal Deſcent 


from him, to perpetuate thoſe Bleſſings 
derived from his wiſe and gracious Go- 
vernment, is the conſtant Prayer of, 


Your Royar HICHNESsS's 


moſt faithful, 
moſt obedient, 
moſt devoted 


humble Servant, 


ES 


A. LiNnDE, 


1 
] 
7 
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r RE FA C E. 


S this work met with univerſal approbation in 
_ Germany from men of learning and taſte, it 
is hoped the following ſheets will be received with 


candour by the Engliſh reader; eſpecially as the 


editor has ſpared no pains to render the tranſlation 
worthy of the original. 


It is true that a great number of Memoirs and 
Travels have been tranſlated into our language, 
which are ſtufted with amorous intrigues, fiftitious 
ſtories, and trivial obſervations, and conſequently 
cohvey neither uſeful inſtruction, nor rational en- 
tertainment to the reader. But. it is preſumed nothing 
romantic or immoral will be found in our Author ; 
and that men of taſte in every branch of literature 
will here find ſome entertainment; as the reader's 
attention is kept up by a ſucceſſion of lively deſ- 
criptions, curious anecdotes, and ingenious remarks. 
He points out how a traveller may beſt improve 
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his time, mingles inſtruction with entertainment, 
and gives many uſeful informations relating to œco- 


'nomy. If perhaps the Author ſhould be thought | 


a little partial to his native country, it is an ho- 
neſt prejudice, and inſpired by a patriot- ſpirit. And 
tho* great and noble minds extend the circle of their 
benevolence to all mankind, and embrace with a 
cordial affection the wiſe and good of all nations; 
et their native country lies neareſt their hearts, 
and they will ſtudy to promote its honour and wel- 
fare. | 


- Neſcio-qud natale ſolum dulcedine cunctos LES 


$ Duaci. . N. . Ovp. 


— Dulcis moriens reminiſcitur Argos. V1RG. 


The firſt German edition of this work: met with 


a quick ſalẽ, and a ſecond was publiſhed, by the Re- 


verend Mr. Schutz, with a Preface, and ſome addi- 
tional Notes. A ſhort account of the Author's Life, 


extracted from that Preface, is inſerted here, which, 
it is hoped, will not be unacceptable to the reader, 


3 John George Keyſler was born in the year 1689, 


at Thurnau, a town belonging to the counts of 


SGiech. His father, who was of the count's coun- 
© cil, took an extraordinary care of his education; 
© and the ſincere piety which he imbibed in his child- 


-< hood from his mother, ſtrongly influenced him 
during his whole life, His early years were not 


* ſquandered away in the diſſipations of youth, but 


© ſeriouſly conſecrated to the great Author of Being. 
© He wus fo well fixed in his religious principles, 
that he never was carried away by the torrent of 
bertiniſm, or tainted by the prevalence of cuſtom 
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and faſhion in a degenerate age. His inclination 
fot learning was viſible very early, and he received 
his firſt inſtructions under the beſt maſters that 
could be procured. | With their recommendation 
he was removed to the univerſity of Hall, which 
from-its firſt foundation is known to have been 
compoſed of the greateſt proficients in literature. 
Here Keyſler, from the cuſtom of his country, and 
the confideration of its great utility, became en- 
amoured with the ſtudy of the civil law. But he 
was not fo attached to this branch of learning, as 
to neglect the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages, 
hiſtory, the antiquity of his country, and the 
whole' circle of the ſciences. 8 


Such diſtinguiſhed abilities, improved with a 
due cultivation, could not long remain unnoticed. 
He had for ſome time left the univerſity of Hall, 
and had ſcarce begun to enjoy the endearing com- 
pany of his parents, when an honourable field was 
opened to him for the exerciſe of his talents, in 
the quality of preceptor to Charles Maximilian and 
Chriſtian Charles, counts of Giech- Buchau; with 
whom, in the year 1713, he returned to Hall, 
and afterwards attended them in their travels. 
Nothing could be more ny to Mr. Key ſler's 
inclination of knowing the world from his own 
experience, The firſt place of note they viſited 
was Utrecht, where he commenced an acquain- 
tance with the learned Reland, who ſoon per- 
ceiving in him a ſuperior capacity, contracted an 
intimate ' acquaintance with him. It was the 
perſuaſion of this profeſſor that determined my 
friend to put in practice what he had before ſome 
thoughts of; this was to honour Germany, his 
native country, with an accurate hiſtory of its 
antiquities, 
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THE, Mr. Keyſler's ſenſe of his duty to the two ; 


lately diſcovered in the cathedral at Paris. Keyſle: 


P R E F A C E. 


« young counts carried him from that delightfu| 1 
« city ſooner than he otherwiſe could have wiſhed 
With them he viſited the chief cities of Germany, 
France, and the Netherlands, and in all those 
places he never failed to make ſome new literar 1 
* acquiſition. This was very different from the 
general miſconduct of travellers, who laviſh away 
their time in trifling or frivolous amuſements ;# 
© but Keyſler was a better manager of opportuni- ; 
< ties, and beſtowed his attention only on ſuch ob- 
« jets as made him the wiſer and better man. Hi 
< acquaintance with books was of conſiderable ad-. 
vantage to him in viliting public and private li.] 
< braries and the learned ſocieties he every where 
s converſed with, and did not reflect a little ho- 
 nour on his country. Baudolot, Montfaucon, 

and other learned perſons in France, departed 
from their prejudices againſt the Germans which 
© that ſelf-conceited nation generally entertain with 
© regard to the reſt of the world. They heartily 
joined in friendſhip with him, and admired hi 
© abilities in illuſtrating ſome monuments of anti- 
* quity, particularly ſome fragments of Celtic idol; 


drew up ſome obſervations on theſe antiquities, 
and impartial judges have given the palm to 
them, preferably to the determinations of the 
French antiquarians, 1 


My friend returned fafe with his pupils, and ac- 
c quires ſo much ; honour, that his qualifications 
for ſuch a truſt were ſpoken of in the higheſt 
terms to baron Bernſtorf, firſt miniſter of ſtate 
+ to his Britannic majeſty as elector of Brunſwic- 
| * Tuner 
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XN Lunenburg. 
deſirous of a proper perſon for undertaking: the 


A 


© hopes. 


WW 
This nobleman was at that time 


education of his grandſon, a youth of the greateſt 
Keyſler was pitched upon, and the happy 
conſequences have ſhewn that no perſon could be 
more worthy of the baron's choice and approba- 
tion. It was in the autumn of 1716, that he 
came to Hanover, where his application to his 
truſt, and his whole behaviour ſurpaſſed the ex- 

ations of his Mæcenas. His talent of inſinua- 
ting himſelf into the affections of young perſons 
of quality, and reſtraining their natural impetuo- 
ſity and love of pleaſure by delicate remonſtran- 
ces, delivered with great mildneſs and cordiality, 
appeared with the greater advantage, as proceed- 
ing from a mind actuated by virtue and undiſ- 
ſembled religion, and a fingular diſintereſtedneſs 
in the diſcharge of his duty. Theſe were the 
generous and laudable means by which he ſo eſta- 
bliſhed himſelf in the favour of the family, the 
fruits of which he enjoyed to the day of his 
death ; theſe two noble brothers, one of whom 
is gentleman of the bed-chamber to the king of 
Denmark, and the other the preſent baron Bern- 
ſtorf, having rewarded the ſingular fidelity of 
this worthy guide of their youth with extraordi- 
nary liberality. In the year 1718, Mr. Keyſler 
obtained leave to make a voyage to England ; to 
which, whatever other commiſſions he might exe- 
cute, he gave the appearance of a philoſophical 


journey; and the ſame free acceſs to learned ſo- 


[4 * 


cieties by which he had reaped ſuch great advan- 
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tages in France and the Low Countries, rendered 
London and Oxford highly agreeable to him. A 
ſignal proof of the eſteem he acquired in Eng- 
land is, that he was unanimouſly choſen a * 
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© ber of the Royal Society; the only title which 
* my worthy friend, who is now, exalted above all 
+ ſublunary ambition, ever bore. This honour he 

rticularly owed to a learned eſſay De Dea Neha- 
2 numine veterum Walachrorum topico. In this 
treatiſe he ſhewed a very profound knowledge of 
the antiquities of his country. That learned ſo- 
cicty could not but be better pleaſed with ſuch a 
piece, from the indiſputable connection betwixt | 
the German and Britiſh antiquities. There is no | 
piece of antiquity more famous in England than 
the Anglo-Saxon monument on Saliſbury plain, 
called Stone-henge. This remainder of the firſt | 
* ages of the world has been cleared up by my 
© friend with ſuch ſolidity and learning, as mani- | 
© feſt that the honour conferred on him did not ex- 
« ceed his merit. He next diſtinguiſhed himſelf at 
London by an ingenious Diſſertation on the con- 
© ſecrated Miſletoe of the Druids, which he dedi- 
* cated to his worthy friend Dr. James Douglas. 
All theſe detached eſſays were afterwards publiſh- 
ed with great applauſe in the periodical collections 
of the learned. Soon after his return to Hanover 
© in 1720, he publiſhed an entire collection of ſe- 
lect diſcourſes on the Celtic and Northern Anti- 
< tiquities, which met with univerſal approbation. 
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The two young barons Bernſtorf were above 
ten years under Mr. Keyſler's care, who by his 
« judicious inſtructions and acquaintance with the 
* ſciences, fitted them for ſeeing the world with 
advantage. He firſt went with them, in the year 
1727, to Tubingen, where after a ſtay of a year 
and a half in that univerſity, they ſet out in 
April, 1729, on that tour which terminated 0 
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e. 
much to Mr. Keyſler's benefit and reputation. 
They viſited the upper part of Germany, Swit- 
zerland, and took a particular view of Italy, 
which has ever been accounted the land of cu- 
riofities. © In the month of June of the follow- 
ing year they came to Vienna, where they ſpent 
three monrhs in viewing the infinite vaticty of 
remarkable objects which attract the eye in that 
city. The name of ſuch an eminent miniſter of 
fate as baron Bernſtorf procured them every 
where admittance to the moſt private repoſitories 
of antiquities, and to the intimate converſation of 
men of rank and letters; ſo that all things con- 
curred to anſwer the noble deſign of their tra- 
vels, Their next progreſs was into Upper Hun- 
7, Bohemia, and the other parts of Germany, 
In 1731, they paſſed through Lorrain into France, 
from thence croſſed the channel into England, 
making Holland the laſt ſtage of their travels, 
To- this tour we are obliged for this valuable 
book. My worthy friend, on ſeveral occaſions, 
gave ſuch diſtinguiſhing proofs of learning, ſaga- 
city, and experience, that he had very conſide- 
rable offers made him by ſeveral courts to fix him 
among them; but the ſingular eſteem and patro- 
nage of the two barons Bernſtorf, with the eaſe 
and retirement he was ſo fond of, ſeemed to him 
more eligible than ſplendor and authority; ſo 


that he declined ſeveral honourable poſts, look- 


ing 1 1* them as avocations from his public- 
ſpirited view of a very different nature. The 
youngeſt baron having been nominated envoy to 
the dyet from the king of Denmark, as duke of 
Holſtein-Gluchſtadt, Mr. Keyſler attended him to 
the Daniſh court, and afterwards to Ratiſbon ; 
after, which he ſpent the remainder of his 575 
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P R E F A C E. 
© with the eldeſt of his pupils, who allowed him à 
© very handſome income, as an acknowledgment of 


© the noble and uſeful inſtructions he had received | 


© from him whilſt under his care. As the two 
brothers had all the reaſon in the world to be 
convinced of his talents and integrity, they com- 
© mitted to his care not only their fine library and 


< muſeum, but likewiſe the , moſt weighty con- 
cerns of the family; and to a perſon of his in- 
0 "Ag temper, it gave the beſt reliſh to his pro- 
« ſperity, that it was accompanied with-the entire | 


and unreſeryed confidence of his benefactors. 


We muſt not imagine that Mr. Keyſler paſſed | 


© the remainder of his life in a culpable inactivity. 
The love of ſcience is incompatible with the in- 
© dulgences of a lazy indolent repoſe. He had, in 
© his travels, laid the foundation of a ſmall library 
< of his own, in which were ſome very ſcarce and 
valuable books. He led a tranquil. happy life, 


< while he daily converſed with the illuſtrious dead, 


* who were the companions of his retirement. From 
the ſame principle on which he had declined pub- 
lic employments, he ſecured his heart againſt the 
« attracting charms of the fair Sex. He particu- 
< larly delighted in thoſe objects that exhibit to us 


© the riches of nature in her various productions. 


It was his opinion, there could not a nobler 
employment for a perſon of the greateſt learning 
than to attend to the voice of the Creator, ſpeak- 
ing to him in the works of creation; ſo that his 
© cabinet of natural curioſities, which he had col- 
© leted with the moſt. critical nicety, and at no 
«* ſmall expence, was an inexhauſtible fund of en- 
« tertainment to him. 


5 There 
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There is in the world a deſpicable race of uſe- 
leſs men into whoſe unworthy hands fortune has 
thrown thoſe treaſures of learning, which their 
little minds and envious temper keep ſecluded 
from being a public benefit. Their libraries and 
cabinets are dumb idols, and are the more highly 
eſteemed, as they are kept like relics, which muſt 
not be profaned by uſe. But Mr. Keyſler was 
ſenſible that mankind were created for a ſo- 
cial life, and was not for burying himſelf among 
the adyta of literature. A warm vein of benevo- 
lence and public ſpirit ſhews itſelf in ſeveral parts 
of his Celtic antiquities ; and in theſe travels he 
has very happily led the way in ſhewing the great 
beauty and advantage of connecting natural phi- 
loſophy with geographical - deſcriptions. His 
houſe was honoured as a temple of the muſes, 
Fand reſorted to for the ſolution of all literary 
doubts. He correſponded with the moſt eminent 
literati of his time, and his ſincerity was no leſs 
admired than his extenſive knowledge. 


May I be permitted to ſay, that a perſon of fo 
icu- B< many accompliſhments, and who made ſuch an 
) us excellent uſe of them, was taken from the world 
ons. too ſoon. He died in the fifty-fifth year of his 
bler age, on the 20th of June, 1743, of an aſthma, 
. * viewing, with intrepidity, the gradual ap- 
eak - proach of death. The ſerenity of his mind in 
t his that awful criſis, ſnewed that his hopes were full 
col- of immortality, and the whole tenor of his life 
: no demonſtrated, that theſe hopes were well ground- 
en- ed. The exact order in which he left his manu- 
* ſcripts is a proof that he quitted this world in a 

* well-prepared diſpoſition, 
*here Had 
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Had it pleaſed the: divine pravidaice: to have e 
6 « added 2 fe years to the author's life; the preſen 
new edition of his TRAVAITS might have received 
from the author's own hand thoſe embelliſhmenu : 
which 1 am not capable of giving it: however 
being in fome meaſure qualified to inſpect his ma 5 

< nuſcripts; I could not refuſe the publiſher's re. 

<: queſt!;/and* T hope this impreſſion is free fron! 
< the many errors of the firſt edition. I bhavt take 
che liberty to add ſeveral notes from ecclefiait. |! | 
© cal, natural; and lirerary hiſtory, in order to er 
2 W e NEOEP LAIGY and bas © 
A eben 81933 5 | $ 211150 at 7 
2 e March 25, 1755. W and bf 
it map ut be im xr to add, thut ce veviſel 
of theſe ſheets has retrenched ſore paſſages ani 
notes which might ſeem ſuperfluous, and 'omitte 
ſome circumſtances that might appear little interel! 
-ing do the Engliſh reader. He has likewiſe throw | 

in a few remarks by way of notes, Where fach il f 
luſtrations were thought neceſſary, be 17 he ſub 
-enits 20-the l of he PO” Wh 
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ona, Of the city of Schaff hauſen, and the trade of 
4321 Switzerland. 


S I R, 


EIN ſafely arrived at Scaff hauſen, a few 
7 £2 mands and my promiſe, to give you a true 
> - 8 [= 5 and chicumfiaieial account of We . 
77 12 occurrence in my travels which I ſhould judge 
enen worthy of obſervation. * 
tion in a plain, is of itſelf very handſome, with broad 
ſtreets and fine houſes. The Rhine waſhing the ſouth 
part of it, divides it from the canton of Zurich, (which 
begins on the other fide of a ſtately ſtone bridge) and is 
of conſiderable advantage to the commerce of Schaff hau- 
en. At my firſt entrance into Switzerland, I muſt by no 
Vox. I. B ä means 


KI Ba) 2 days ago, I was not unmindful of your com- 
Xt S 


I begin with this city, which, beſides its pleaſant fitua- gcaffhavſe 


. 
pp —_—_ — _ 
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2 SWITZERLAND. 1 
Manufac- means omit, what a fonmer viſit I paid to theſe countries: 
tures and fully convinced me of, that a great many are egregiouſly 


of Switzer- deceived in their notions of theſe people, and of their . 
land. trade, imagining Switzerland to be little elſe than a con- 1 


Md 
ö os 
*. 


fuſed chaos of barren rocks, craggy mountains, perpetual 
ſows and gloomy vallies, ſcarcely affording to its wretch- 
ed inhabitants wherewith to ſupport a toilſome calamitous MR 
life. But this is very far from truth; for the country 
yields not only good wine, fiſh, wood, flax, horſes, ſheep, R 
| wool, black-cattle, deer, with all the neceſſaries of hu- 
man life; but of many other things ſuch an abundance, 
as to make large exports among their neighbours, and 
even to diſtant nations. The flax and linen are ſources of 
conſiderable wealth, and particularly to Berne and St. Gall. 
Great quantities of crape, coarſe hempen cloth, drugs, 
in and other kinds of ſpirituous liquors, are ſent to 


great demand for their butter. Near Bex, in the diſtri 
of Aigle, a dependency on the Pais de Vaud, is toun! 
Sulphur vir- ſaulphur vir gineum, far ſurpaſſing that hitherto brought fron; 
tineum. America as a precious rarity 3 it is uſed againſt pectoral 
or nervous weakneſſes. Not a few Switzers flatter them. 
ſelves that this ſulphur of theirs, is the only one of thai 
ſpecies in Europe: but tis a miſtake ; the like, and very £ 
good, being found in the Brunſwick mines, the moun- me 
tains of Rammel * and the waters of Aix la Chapelle ? 
The number of ſheep and black cattle killed annually i 


Del 
* 


ſuch, that beſides home conſumption, the ſkins and hides 
are a fund of no inconſiderable dealings with their neigh, 1, 
bours : vaſt droves of oxen and ſheep are ſent to very di. ren 
ſtant countries; and as in ſome parts the Jutland aud; 
Holſtein breed of cattle are much in requeſt, ſo in Ba 
varia, Auſtria, and far off as Hungary, men of large for- 
tunes ſtand at no price for Swiſs cattle, though they de- 


1 „ Apother confirmation of this miſtake is, that befides India, Englan 


} produces this kind of quick ſulphur, which owes this appellation to | 
{ſpontaneous growth, and refiftance of the fire. The excellence of t 


Rammel ſulpbur wivum is ſet forth by Fac. Tollius Epif. itiner. 1. p. 148; le 
Suftuli virginei, ut wocatur, ſulpburis particulas, permittentibus, ut Feri fell fr eq 
duforibus, tam puri, ut ipſos wulgares ſulpburis flores ſuperaret, i. e. Wadja 


| 

| 

| 

| 1 : © picked up ſome particles of ſulpbur vivum, which was preferable even tune 
[ © the flowers of ſulphur. 
i 


gener 4 


SWITZERLAND. 


enerate ſo ſoon that a conſtant ſupply is neceſſary, Tt 
is Switzerland that furniſhes Lombardy with the beſt part 
of its coach-horſes, and Savoy with horſes both for the 


ries 
"A 
ally 


1e1r 1 


on- BF cavalry and artillery. The French, indeed, have, for 
tual (ome time paſt, been very intent on the improvement of 
ch- 


their ſeeds, yet hitherto a great part of the horſes for 
their military ſervice of all kinds, have come from Swit- 

zerland, and ſometimes to the amount of ten thouſand 
ecp, in one year. A war betwixt gry and France throws 
hu- I this particular came into the hands of the Swiſs, that. 
nce, the paſſes being guarded, and a prohibition laid againſt 
ande ſending horſes from Germany into France; this lucrative 
es of trade almoſt entirely takes its courſe through Switzerland, 
Zall. as a neutral country. The inhabitants can never want a 
ugs, 4 briſk trade, with a conſiderable balance on their ſide ; be- 
at 10 cauſe they ſtand in no abſolute need of any thing from 
amel ſeveral of their neighbours, as from the Tyroleſe, or Ba- 
ts, i varians, or from Franche-Comté; falt alone excepted, 
{tric the ſaline ſprings, lately diſcovered near Aigle in the can- 
ound ton of Berne, not yet fupplying all Switzerland. But it 
fron; not to neceſſaries alone that the imports are limited: 
Cord ; that diſtemper which rages in ſo many European nations, 
them. has ſpread its contagion hither ; ſenſuality, luxury, pomp, 
F that ; and infatuation for every thing foreign, has enlarged trade, 
ver but with thoſe commodities, which beſides draining the 
noum money out of the country, are of little or no utility or 
pelle penefit; ſuch as the moſt coſtly products of the Indies, 
ally 1 4 hina, jewels, ſpices, of which the conſumption is exceſ- 
hide Iſive, filver and gold ſtuffs, filks, laces, and plate, with 
neigh Wa long et cetera, all which are ſo many outlets to the cur- 
ery di rent ſpecie. To check this growing evil, good regula- 
id aud tions have not been wanting, and proper endeavours have 
in BrWbeen employed to reſtrain the indiſcriminate uſe of foreign 
ge for commodities: But it is here as elſewhere, many whol- 
1ey Wome laws are made, but in general, little obſerved, eſpe- 
ially when a ſubterfuge offers itſelf, and the ſpirit of the 
Eng\a law can be explained away by an arbitrary interpretation. 
on - ; At Geneva, the very richeſt inhabitants are not allowed 
” 5 82 ſervice of plate; on this very account, it is the more 
peri frequent, and, at the ſame time, the more coſtly in the 
i, . adjacent country-houſes of perſons, who, in point of for- 
e eve" tune, have many their ſuperiors, | 
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The Swiſs 


ladies fond of 


going to the 
an 
ſpaws, 


good cloth ; and the filk manufactures in the Pais de V aud, 


to the 


that, at preſent, its merchants deal more by commiſſion, 


The arſenal 
at Schaf- 
kauſen. 


SWITZERLAND. 

In ſome parts of Switzerland, the fair ſex are under 
ſumptuary laws in reſpect of fine cloaths, and new modes; 
and the conſequence is, that ſummer does not come ſoon WF: 
enough for them to begin their progreſs to Zellerbad, or 
Teinach, Seltze, Embs, and other German ſpaws, there 
to give a full ſcope to their gaiety, in ſpight of any co- 
ercions of their own laws; and it is no uncommon thing 
for theſe annual excurſions to make an article in the mar- 4 ; 
riage contract. But to curb all abuſes and licentiouſne's 
by laws being impracticable in this world, eſpecially in h 
a ſex, ſo impatient under. the checks of authority; other i... 
means have been thought of to prevent the large drains . 
of money out of the land, and to this purpoſe, manu- Ii 
factures = been ſet up in ſeveral places. At firſt, thi 3 | 
ſcheme was attended with many embarraſiments, but 23 
which were gradually maſtered, eſpecially, in the reform- 
ed cantons; theſe, in ſuch matters, far outſtripping the 
Roman, from which, on ſeveral accounts, no great com- 
mercial matters are to be expected. Zurich excels in 


| 


anſwer very well; Geneva's humane reception of the 
French refugees, has furniſhed it with great numbers oi 
Ingenious artificers and workmen in hard-ware, watches, 
ſilks, ſtockings, and other branches; and it were to be 
wiſhed, that this commendable example had prevailed - 
throughout Switzerland, without any of. thoſe difficultic;Þ 
againſt naturaliſing ſuch a worthy and uſeful ſet of men. 
Zurich, eſpecially, has long ſince been noted for the 1u- 
periority of its traffic, and next are Baſil, Geneva, and 
Schaff hauſen, ſo that theſe four may be accounted the 
ſtaple towns of the commodities of the whole country, ſti 
The Rhone, and the Rhine, are convenient for their fo- 
reign trade'; the former conveying their goods from thence 
into France, and the Mediterranean ; and the latter di- 
ſtributing them in Germany, and the Netherlands, and 

North-ſca. Thus Bafil, and Schaff haulen, are the 
great marts towards Germany; but the trade. of the lat. 
ter, has, for ſome years paſt, been on the decline, ſo 


than on their own bottoms. 
The burghers of Scafthauſen, are computed at twe 
thouſand ; the arſenal, is far from being confiderable 
yet, on an emergency, ſufficient to arm the townſmen 
| | | an 


— 
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ind other ſubjects; who, otherwiſe, are not without ne- 
eſſary arms, every common inhabitant, or peaſant, go- 


oon 3 ing to church with his ſword by his fide : and whoever The com- 
; or appears before the magiſtracy, without that weapon, and monat ar- 
here 


anton of Berne, the men go to church, not only with 
ſneß their ſwords, but bayonets, and firelocks, which, during 
hn he ſervice, they either keep by them, or hang up in a 
Other 


aer Particular corner of the church; * an uſage, not impro- 
rain pably, derived from the frequent commotions of former 
anu- z imes, and the wars with the Burgundians, againſt whom, 
this as an adjacent and dangerous enemy, it behoved them to 
ut pe continually upon their guard. However, to appear in 
"|&hurch with a ſword, has, ſometimes, been ſolemnly pro- 


= 
3 the Fübited +. 


rhurch of the old convent, having been — and ſen, 


? the Peautified at the city's expence, is accounted a fine ſtru- 

ers 0Bture, and on the largeſt bell is this inſcription, 

tches, 

to be ; Vives voco, mortuos plango, fulgura Fango. Remarkable 
vailed 4 | inſcription 
zultic ls I ſummon the living, I bewail the dead, and break en bells. 
men. lightning. 

1e ſu - 

5 and This cuſtom ſeems to indicate, that the blood of the old Germans 


d the] dns in the veins of theſe gallant Switzers, the moſt ancient hiſtorians re- 
untry, ating, that they uſed to aſſiſt at their religious ceremonies, with their 
ir fo- vords by their ſides. And tho* Herodotus, Lucian, and Ammianus 


larcellinus, betray an abſurd credulity in advancing, that our anceſtors 
ſed to pray to their weapons; yet it is too apparent, that even in later 
imes, they attributed a kind of ſacredneſs to their ſwords. But this is 
ſome ſort excuſable in a people, who maintain the reputation of intre- 
idity, as an inherent, hereditary quality, and therefore called war Ger- 
gb, i. e. © the oldeſt law.“ According to Cromer's account of Poland, 
he nobility of that kingdom, even ſince the more enlightened times of 
briſtianity, long retained the cuſtom of half-drawing their ſwords when 
he prieſt read the goſpel, to teſtify their readineſs to defend the truths of 
e ſacred books, with their lives and fortunes. 


thence 
er di- 
3, and 
are the 
he lat- 


ne, 
niſſion, 


at tuo t The decrees of a council held under the emperor Conrad II. cited by 
erable e anonymous author of Meinwerc's life, & LXXVI. p. 5 52, expreſsly 
| njoin, Chap. VII. Ur nemo gladium in ecclefiam portet, regali tantum ex- 
nſmen fe, i, e. The regal ſword alone ſhall be ſeen in church.“ ; 
and B 3 It 


\ 


St. John's church at Schaffhauſen, has the name of be- Principal 


: ; ; churches i 
Wng the largeſt in all Switzerland, The minſter, or Schaf hau 
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Tt was the ſuperſtition of dark ages, to fancy, that 
bells derived a power of diſperſing tempeſts, ſuppoſed MF 
to be raiſed by evil ſpirits, from he biptifing them, which 
was performed with a deal of ſhow and ceremony; the 
natural cauſe, the vibrations of the air by the found, was 
little in their thoughts. Accordingly round a bell at 
Steckborn, in the county of Thurgau, are theſe words, | 


(| Colo verum Deum, plebem voco et congrego clerum, 
[ | Divos adoro, feſta decoro, defunttos ploro, 


| Peſtes demonemgque fugo. m 
1 | 6 I worſhip the true God ; I call together the people } be 
| Io: 2 and clergy ; I adore the ſaints J adorn the feſti- — 


© vals; I lament the deceaſed; I drive away the 4 
4 « devil, and the peſtilence.” 2 


11 3; 
we * I remember alſo to have ſeen on a bell in St. Emerans 
| | church, at Ratiſbon, the following words, 5 


| 0 ä Magne virgini campana maxima ore et ere ſupplex ej, 
h | Ite nubes, fuſe preces ad virginem penetrabunt. 


Thou greateſt of bells, with thy mouth and me- : 
tal, ſupplicate the great virgin. Be gone pe ver 
clouds, ſuch prayers will reach the virgin.” »% 


On another, 


Divis Emmerans et Ceeleſtins Ceeleſtinus pontificibus abb 
patroms cliens, æs fudit campanam, ut atreas confundd 


potgſlates. O cœlum fave Coleſiina. 


© In honour of the ſaints and prelates, Emmeran and 
£ Celeſtine, his patrons, and for the confuſion d 
© the powers of the air, the abbot Celeſtine cauſed 
© this brazen bell to be caſt: God be gracious t 
Celeſtine 


| * Apainft ringing of bells for the conjuring of tempeſts, the eleQor 
Saxony, in 1573, iſſued an ordinance, of which the 3gth article run 
it thus, particularly the ſuperſtitious and idolatrous uſage of ringing be 
| j ; to diſperſe tempeſts, (which in the papiſtical times, by a horrible ab 
« of Chriſt's ſacred inflitution, gave occaſion to the baptiſing of bells, as 

N 6 fthereb 


ITT ER LAND. 
I have ſome 2 of ſtaying here a while longer; but 
wherever I am, ſhall always be Sc. 


Schaffhauſen May 1, 1729. 
Ce LE T- 


= thereby they were endued with a power over hail and ſtorms,) ſhall 
„ wherever it is practiſed be ſuppreſſed and aboliſhed ; and in lieu there- 
„of, the people ſhall be exhorted to give themfelves to repentance, and fer- 
vent prayer, that, the anger of the Almighty being thus appeafed, ſuch 
F< viſitations may effectually be turned aſide. St. Auſtin, and not a few 
XZ mors of the fathers of the church, thought ſtorms and tempeſts to be the 
= works of evil ſpirits. And that the Heathens believed evil ſpirits might 


eclipſes of the moon the ſtruggling planet might receive immediate relief 
rom the ſame method, appears from Alexander Aphrodiſæus in problema - 
ö : tibus, Ovid's Fafti, lib. v. Livy, Lucan, and others (a). But the ſupine- 
neſs of the clergy having multiplied abuſes, to ſuch an exceſs in the 

EChriſtian religion, that its eſſence became quite disfigured with pageantry 
4 Fof external inſtitutions, it was alſo thought fit to inveſt the above- men- 


>rain's 


* kind of baptiſm, and thereby giving it another appearance. But that 
Weven in thoſe remote times ſome were not wanting to declare againſt bell 
Sbaptiſm, may be ſeen in capitul. Caroli M. de diverſis rebus, by Labbeus, 
- Tom. VII. p. 990. Capitul. 18. where it is ſaid, U? cloccæ non bapti ſen- 
Wrur, nec charte per perticas pendeant propter grandinem. Bells ſhall not 


7A 


x ci. 


| me- F be baptiſed, nor papers be hung on poles as charms againſt hail.' Ve- 
ne e : Inerable Bede, who lived in the ſeventh century, I conceive to be the firſt 
rho makes any mention of bells (b). The writers in Charlemaign's time, 


6 Wea of them as generally known. In the Eaſt they are of a later date; 
nas the organ came from thence into Europe, the Franks being ſtrangers 
to that inſtrument till the year 757. 

(a) This ſuperſtition ſtruck its roots no where ſo deep as among the 
abba, Kfntient Germans, and the inhabitants of the north; Charles the Fat con- 
funda Kemns with execration their abſurd practices, in indie. ſuperſtit. et Pagan, 
F. 21, De lunæ defectione, que dicitur : wince lung. Concerning the im- 


ary pains ; with the Pater Naſter they have intermixed ſometimes a deli- 


an and gurum and fainting, and ſometimes a faſcination of the moon. See Mein- 
10N N de flatu relig. ſub Carolo M. p. 199. ſeg. and Caluoer Saxon, infer, 
cauſe(Mentig. et gentil. p. 81. According to Edda of Iceland, it was a doctrine 


among our forefathers, that the moon was purſued by a ravenous wolf, t# 
whoſe voracity at laſt it muſt become a prey. Myth. 10. and Voluſp. 
lropb. 38, 39. and at the lunar eclipſes being apprehenfive that this fierce 
olf was getting the better of the planet, they ſtrenuouſly uſed their en- 
deavours for animating it to a vigorous defence. However, the com- 


Ous de 


>leQor 0 


paſſionate fears of the rough Germans are not ſo much to be wondered 
icle rut as the blindneſs of the poliſhed Romans. Plutarchus in Æmilio: Luna 
ring be bſcurart cæpit, tandemg. nuſquam adparuit, Romanis, ut conſuetudo eft, tt- 


ble ab 
zells, as 
6s theret 


mtu æris lumen ejus revocautibus, The moon began to be darkened, and 
B 4 at 


be put to flight by the ſounds of braſs utenſils, and particularly that in 


tioned pagan ſuperſtition with the garb of chriſtianity ; adding to it a 


port of theſe words, hiſtorians have given themſelves a deal of unneceſ- 


F os Wt roots we 
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© at length became totally inviſible, whilſt the Romans, according to euſ. 4 


© tom, endeavoured to recover its light by the tinkling of braſs utenſils.” 


Plinius: In luna weneficia arguit mortalitas, et ob id crepitu diſſono auxi. 
Tiatur, The moon when eclipſed is ſuppoſed to be under ſome malignant 2 


© enchantment, and they endeavour to relieve it by a confuſion of noiſes.” 


Lipius : Diſpofita in muris multitudo, tantum cum ris crepitu, qualis in 


defectu lung fieri ſolet, edidit clamorem. The multitude ſtanding on the 2 
« walls, fell to the ſame vociferations and n on braſs otenifils as in 


an eclipſe of the moon. 


(b) The want of authentic monuments makes it ſomething uncertain in | 
what year of the world, and by whom bells were firſt caſt, Angelus Ro. 
cha, who, in the year 1612, publiſhed a duodecimo treatiſe de campanis, i 
ſeems as much at a loſs as Polydor Virgil, de rer. inventor, That bells were 


not unknown in the fifth and ſixth century of the Chriſtian Era, is evident, 


both from Guid. Pancirollus, rer. mem. et deperd. 11. tit. 9. as likewiſe from 2 


the following ſtory of Simon Maiolus, in dieb. canicul. collogu. 19. p. 226, 


«© That Clotarius the Firſt, who yet died in 561, having cauſed a very clear 7 
«© bell in St. Steven's church at Sens to be removed te Paris, it could not be 
«© made to ſound, and continued actually dumb till it was reſtored to its 


«« former place,” Paulinus biſhop, of Nola, generally paſſes for the in- 
ventor of them ; he indeed might be the firſt who introduced them into 
churches, but they were unqueſtionably known before his time. See Ru- 
dolph. Hoſpinian, de templ. c. 26. de Qrig. campanar. p. 332. and M, Steph, 
Andr. Mizler, diff. de campanis Viterb, 1695, bell-baptiſm, though con- 
demned by Charles the Fat, pope John XIV. ſanctiſied by his own example, 
baptiſing a new bell in the Lateran ſteeple by the name of John's bell. An 
account of the ſuperſtitious practices accompanying this frivolous cere- 
mony, is to be read in Fob. Wolf, le. memor. Tom. 11. p. 117. ſeg. he 
likewiſe relates, p. 218, that in the middle ages, the baptiſing of .bells 
was attended with much feftivity, both in the towns and villages, and 


was of too great moment to be performed by a ſuffragan, or common | 


prieſt. The godfathers who were unlimited, and choſen out of the moſt 


wealthy, gave grand entertainments, and this feſtival was cloſed with all 
kinds of licentious mirth, &c, | 


LE r. 
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 enſ. © | 

auxi. L E > 'T E R II. 
gnant 
ſes.” 


is „Pf the falls in the Rhine, near Schaffhauſen ; and 


n the the caſtle of Hohentwiel. 

as in 

ain in © 1 R, 

s Ro- 75 x 

Pan HE great conveniency of the Rhine to the com- Falls in the 
s were 


y : 2 * o _ 
— his town and Baſil, by violent falls of the river; which — 


, Steph, ſtands on the other ſide; Laufen formerly was in the poſ- 
h con- ¶ eon of Auſtria, and from it the fall derives its name. 


* ad not an opportunity of taking, with any preciſion, the 
; cere-Mieight of the rock, from which the river here precipitates 
ſeq. be tſelf, ſo muſt rely on the information of the people, who 
f bell: make the height 70 feet, and the breadth about go paces. 
s, an ven before the Rhine reaches this cataract. the ground is 
2 very rocky; and at the fall divides itſelf into three ſtreams, 
with ay f which, the green beds and filve © vortices make an agree- 
able contraſt to the beholder ; but it the ſame time his mind 
annot help being filled with a : 1ixture of dread and a- 
azement at the roar of the water : on the ſouth, or the 
Zurich ſide, is the moſt impetuous reach, the violence of 
he fall altering the water as it were to a white duſt, part 
of which like a light cloud or miſt hovers in the air, and 
th the intercepted ſun-beams forms a yariety of moſt bril- 
lant rainbows *, 


On 


* The waterfall at the mountain of Barenboden, is famed for a ſimilar 
ainbow mentioned by Scheuchzer in itin. Alpin. Iv. p. 185, Catadupe bu- 
Jus pulebritudinem auxit iridis puleberrimæ ſegmentum, quod per longum ſatis 
ie ſpatium mire oculos noſtros mentemque adfecit, i. e. The beauty of this 
waterfall was heightened by a ſegment of a moſt charming rainbow, 
whieh being ſeen for a conſiderable way, extremely delighted us.” The 
ame accurate naturaliſt alſo gives us an account of another rainbow at the 
- cataraRt 
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petrifactions are frequently found petrified muſcles and cocklèes: as, oft 


SWITZERLAND. 


On the rocks which thus divide the Rhine into three 
ſtreams, grow pines and other trees, and cloſe by them, ol 
the Schaf f 
an iron- manufacture, which turns to very good account, 


In the iron ore, of which there is great plenty hereabouts, 1 


A 


hauſen fide, near the village of Neuhauſen, 


* 
LY 


the mountain of Randenberg near Schaft hauſen, (which 4 3 


F 
. 


likewiſe affords iron) one meets with abundance of api. 
judaici, oftreite ſpinoft majores et minores, and alſo radioli, and 1 | 
ſcutula echinitarum. 4 fe 
North- eaſt from Schaff hauſen, at the diſtance of fou 
leagues, is the celebrated caſtle of Hohentweil, (in f 
Duellium) belonging to the duke of Wirtemberz-Stuttgard, |, 
and entirely hemmed in within the territories of Nellen- Ia. 
burg, ſo that it has not an inch of ground belonging tobe 
it, and thus may be concluded a poſſeſſion of more honouſ 
than advantage. On any dangerous exigency, it would, 
indeed, be a ſecure place for records, papers, jewels, and, 
other valuable effects, lying out of the way of any enemy 
who ſhould invade the country, and of courte it need not 
for ſome time fear an attack ; but it were to be wiſhed, 
that it ſtood in ſome other place where it might be of more 
ſervice to the circle of Swabia, than it can be on this ſpot, ſl 
no hoſtilities being to be apprehended from the vicinity offi 


cataract in the diftri of Plurs, where the water pours from mount Savon, 
down a fall of a hundred feet, and moiſtens the adjacent farms, in 1. 
11, p. 107. Irrorantur continua bac adſpergine vicina pradia, et qui adftant 
bomines ab aqua in guttulas reſoluta brewi madent. A, omne incommodun, 
guod ſentit — agua per fu ſus, diſcutit tum catadupe ipſius, tum iridi 
circularis et puleberrima adſpectus, cujus peripberiam ipſe pedibus calcat, i. e. 
© By this continual fprinkling the neighbouring grounds are watered, and 
© the perſon ſtanding near ſoon feels it: but who that has any curioſity 
© would mind this inconveniency, when tis to ſee ſuch a ſtupendous cata- 
* raft, and a lucid circular iris, eſpecially himſelf ſtanding on its circum- 
* ference ?* Vertical rainbows'in the ſky are not uncommon, whereas the wh 
horizontal are very extraordinary, and naturally producible only from his 
concurrence of the afore-mentioned circumſtances ; but an horizontal rain- of 
bow in a wet meadow is ſtill a more rare phenomenon, Dr. Mentzel, phy- th | 
ſician to the elector of Brandenburg, being in company with Dr. Marchens, e 
had a fight of ſuch a curiofity at Potſdam, on the zoth of Sept. 1686, 
Procedimus, ſays he, ambo ad locum, ubi iridem integram quaquaverſum nl = 
romitantem in prati graminibus rore et araneolarum telis undigue et denſe olſitii¶ hin 
periuftramus : erat bora nona matutina ; being come to the place, we ſav Wroret 
on the graſs, which was dewy and covered with cobwebs, a perſect circu - ¶ lowe 
lar iris, that ſeemed to accompany us which way ſoever we walked : the light 
time was about nine in the morning. 


the 


| SWITZERLAND. 

thre e Switzers. At preſent, thoſe of the Lutheran religion 
n, o vin hereabouts, have an opportunity of attending their 
en, u oRip on Sundays and holy-days at this caſtle, whereas 
ount rmerly no ſtrangers, not even princes, were admitted to 
outs e upper caſtle without an expreſs licence from the reign- 
s, on ing duke. This fortreſs has a garriſon under a lieutenant, 
vhich{zjor, Oc. being gentlemen whole long ſervices his high- 
lapiln 8. is pleaſed to reward with an honourable repoſe, richly 
„ and logged, however, with this inconvenience, that no of- 

cer preſume to lie a night from his duty. | 

fou Hohentwiel ſtands in a fine fruitful country, amidſt plea- 
| 0 ant villages, and old ruined caſtles on high mountains, 
ard, 4 vhich together with the lake of Boden only two miles diſ- 
ellen. ant, form on all ſides a height of the moſt delightful proſ- 


11 


ng to ect. The mountain up to the lower caſtle, which yet Height of 


onout 4 tands very high, produces a good wine. . In hazy weather, the moun- 
"ould, he neighbouring country, covered with clouds and miſts, tin. 


» andBW@npears from Hohentwiel like a ſea, and as the ſky clears 
nem p, the mountains and caſtles gradually ſhew themſelves 
l notlike iſlands. Tempeſts and bad weather may be ſuppoſed subject te 
iſhed, ery frequent, it being much lower * here than the hori- tempeſts, 


more hon of the upper fort; eſpecially, according to the probable 
ſpot; WWyſtem of the new philoſophy, which explodes the genera- 
ity o'tion of thunder and lightning in very lofty clouds: expe- 
Wience, however, has evidenced the ſummit of this moun- 
tain not to be of ſuch a height, as to exempt it from the 
Feftects of lightning; and it is but a few years ago, ſince 
an officer, together with ſome ſoldiers in the upper fort, 
rere killed by it. There is a cuſtom here, that any prince, 
or other — K of rank coming to this fortreſs, is obliged 

do carry a ſtone of ten pound weight, from the lower to the 
upper caſtle; and accordingly, there is a conſiderable num- 
ircum - ber of ſuch ſtones, ſome having the initial names of thoſe 
eas the who were at the pains to bring them up. Niewentygt, in 
from his excellent work, demonſtrating a Deity from the works 


Savon, 
in itin. 
ad}tant 
modum, 
n iridi 
Fe. i. & 
ad, and 


al rain-Wof nature, mentions an obſervation, that the direction of Directions of 
mineral veins 


the veins of minerals, is from weſt to caſt, and farther, that and gratas, 


I, phy- 
rchens, 
, 1686, 


ſum "i * This obfervation is confirmed by experience, ſeveral perſons being now 
ſe ot ji living who climbed up Blockſberg, which is the higheſt pourtain in the 
we (av Wi foreft of Hartz, in a bright ſunſhine and ſettled clear weather, when in the 
x circu· ¶ lower parts of the mountain there was nothing but wind, thunder, and 


d ; th lightning, 
the all 
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. 12 The BLACK FOREST, 


all remarkable diſruptions, or precipices of mountains, face 
the weſt, whereas on the eaſt ſide the aſcent is eaſy and gra- 
dual: but, T have ſeen ſeveral exceptions to both theſe rules 
and the latter is particularly contradicted by the poſition of | 
the mountain and rocks of Hohentwiel, the eaftern fide of 
which is ſo ſteep, as to be impracticable either to man or 
beaſt, and on the contrary, the weſt fide admits even of 
carriages going up it, although not without ſome difficulty, 
From this ſituation it likewiſe ariſes, that the enormous 
height of the mountain, with the large buildings on it, 


ftrike the Jes much more agreeably from that quarter than 
in its weſtern view. To conclude, duke Ulrich, in the 


year 1520, being in exile, bought this caſtle of a widow, 
of the houſe of Klingenberg, fince which time it has con- 
tinued in the hands of the dukes of Wirtemberg. | 


CETTIE RIM. - 


Of the Black-Foreſt, the Foreft towns, and the 


part of Swabia near the ſource of the Danube. 


1 am far from accounting laſt labour the excurſion J have + 
made from hence into the neighbouring parts of Swabia, iſ 


Source and Which pride themſelves not a little, in the ſource of that 
praiſe of the famous river the Danube: its courſe is not leſs than four 
Danube, hundred German miles; it flows by fifty large cities, and 
takes in twelve great rivers, beſides above eighty leſſer 

Whether ſtreams, ſo that few rivers can be brought into competition 
— to with it, not even the Nile itſelf, to which, however, a 
Turk, by a ſmart turn, is for giving the preference; the 
Nile not having drunk in ſo much human blood as the Da- 

nube. This celebrated river riſes near Don-Eſchingen, in 

the territories of Furſtemberg, and by the conflux of ſeve- 

ral rivulets ſoon becomes conſiderable. I can't paſs by a 
Remarkable geographical curioſity, which I obſerved at a chapel built 
—_— by Mr, Conier, a captain of horſe in the imperial ſervice, 
ken on an eminence near Burlatingen, a hunting-ſeat of the 


prince of Hohenzollern; namely, its being ſo + 
| | that 


1 and FOREST TOWNS. 
$a the rain dropping from one ſide by means of the Lau- 
Fhart paſſes into the Danube, and on the other ſide through 
ne Starzel and Neckar into the Rhine. On the chapel is 
very ſuitable inſcription taken out of the Pſalms : 


+ Sit nomen Domini laudabile ab oriente ad occidentem, 
» « Blefled be the name of the Lord from the riſing of 


< the ſun to the going down of the ſame.” 


Tze ſituation of this mountain naturally called to my 
mind theſe lines of Claudian de Bello Getico : 


— Sublimis in Arcton 

Prominet Hercynie confinis Rhætia ſylvæ, 
Duz ſe Danubu jactat Rhenique parentem, 
Utraque Romuleo pratendens flumina regno. 


hole annual produce of which does not exceed ſixty thou- 
and guilders “; and of theſe eighteen or twenty thouſand 
go to the Sigmarine branch. The income of the Hechin- 


the en lands, which are the moſt conſiderable part, were 
o [one years fince farmed to the hereditary prince himſelf, 

for thirty-two thouſand guilders. But the preſent prince of 
| Hohenzollern-Hechingen, has a pretty addition in his re- 
have viment of imperialiſts, befides fix thouſand guilders a year 
Fabia, rom the emperor, in conſideration of his ceſſion to that 
f that prince of the right of garriſoning the caſtle of Hohenzol- 
four Hern. At another opportunity I intend to lay before you a 
„ and Hfuller ſtate of this tranſaction. The Hechingen tenure is 
lefler llodial, and though it pays the imperial ſubſidy, yet the 
tition frriminal Juriſdiction is the only homage it yields. The Martiagesg 
er, * Wrince of Furſtenberg, a nobleman of diſtinguiſned parts 
; the Hand merit, is married to the rich heireſs of the family of 
- Da- Vallenſtein, whereby he is enabled not only to make con- 
en, in derable ſavings out of his preſent income, 4 alſo to em- 
ſeve- ploy large ſums in elegant buildings, and ſuch as are of pub- 
by ae utility, beſides an inheritance of eighty thouſand guil- 
ee lers a year, at the deceaſe of his father-in-law, The 
e 4 4 German guilder is 2 8, 6 d. Engliſh money. 

ES prince's 
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The Furſtenberg territories lie ſcattered here and there, Furſtenberg 


get are of larger income than that of Hohenzollern, the eftate. 
Hohenzol- 


lern eſtate» 
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The BLACK FOREST, 
prince's mother, born counteſs of Konigſeck, at firſt ha 
another match in view for her ſon : ſhe intruſted her ſecre 
to a lady of great diſtinction, and this lady ungenerouſy 
took advantage of it in favour of her own ſon, ſetting. aid: 
| his marriage with a princeſs which was on the point of being 
i concluded, under pretence that her father could not paſt 
down a hundred thouſand dollars for her portion. Wha 
to the injured parties, namely, the prince of Furſtembere,Þ 
and the rejected princeſs, at firſt ſeemed a detriment, time 
turned to their very great advantage: the prince married the e, 
abovementioned opulent counteſs ; and the princeſs, by l 
wonderful change, came to fit on the moſt powerful throng” 
in Europe. The other princeſs, who was at firſt intende(y”* 
for the houſe of Furſtenberg, became indeed the bride d 
the only ſon to their former confidante *; but ſhe was un 
luckily difappointed in her expectation of being one of the 
greateſt fortunes in all Germany: for, after the conſumma- 
tion of this ungenerous marriage, her parents who hei 
lived afunder fourteen years became reconciled, and a con 
ſequence of this reconcilement was, by the interceffion oF. 
St. John Nepomucenus, (as was pretended) the birth of : 
ſon, who at once diſpoſſeſſed his ſiſter of her vaſt fortune. 
Diet of Swa- In fertility of ſoil the territories of the circle of Swabi 
bia. are very different; which is a conftant ſource of complaint: 
to the aſſemblies of the circle, from diſtricts which imagine 
themſelves aggrieved in the aſſeſſments of the public con- 
tributions, fo that the abolition of ſuch inequalities, and 
the introducement of more exact proportions, has already 
Large map. been the buſineſs of many years. For which end, a plan 
of the whole country was taken by expert ſurveyors at the 
expence of the ſeveral diſtricts, and makes a map of nine 
meets, being engraved by Seutter at Augſburg : but as here- 
by the largeneſs and opulence of the lands in the Roman 
catholic diftricts, and particularly thoſe dependent on ſome 
prelates became more conſpicuous ; a happy and equitable 
accommodation of theſe matters ſeems further off than ever 
In theſe aſſemblies of the circle, there muſt ever remain 
great deal of buſineſs undecided, and it is not every motio! 


* 
I 
1 


_— 
o 


. 
* - 


* This princeſs alfo retracted her promiſe of her daughter to the prin 
dela Tour Taxis, at the ſollicitation of the duke of Orleans by his ſecreta 
M. d' Argenſon. But the glories of this new alliance were ſoon brought to 
a period, the bride being cut off in the bloom of life, | 
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Yd 
„ 
—" 


hal decree made there, which would ſtand the teſt of the A- 
cre Nopagus; for not to ſpeak of princes, biſhops, counts, 
ouhll Ich Ganitaries, abbots, and the principal cities ; many 


aces, eſpecially the imperial towns, are in ſuch a low 


— ndition, that their repreſentatives are not always the beſt 

_ 1» Mualified for ſuch a truſt, which muſt naturally be an inlet 

mY, many abuſes ®, | | 

berg Abundance of comical ſtories are wrongfully told of the 

tin Bwabians, but they have the good ſenſe to be themſelves 

d thel He firſt at diverting the company with them, and like other | 

b \|@tions, whether 2 * or wrong, make themſelves amends tion of the 
) "BY, the Switzers. Some years ago, the lord of Berga, Inn 


hrone 
ended 
de of | 
1S un- 
of the! 
mma. 
> had 
L Con 
ion 0 
1 of : 
ne. 
wabi 
Wlaint; 
nNaging 
Con- 


wabian, went to Paris, where turning Roman catholic, he 
ntered into orders, with the view of attaining ſome great 
referments. After a few years, being in company with 
e imperial miniſter count Harrach, he talked highly of 
is great learning, and that in a little time he was to enter 
pon converting other proteſtants, the jeſuits having but a 
days before given him a Swiſs to make the firſt experi- 
Went of his abilities. 7 OK 
Yet I muſt ſay, that in general in Swabia one meets with 
s much good ſenſe, and perhaps more of the old German 
ankneſs and honeſty, than in many other parts +. In 


harp, and as ready as the inhabitants of many other places, 
hich I partly attribute to their country-courts amon 
emſelves, whereby they are freed from a blind ſubmiſſion, 


of A > the ſtewards or amptmen, even in the minuteſt mat- 
2 plan 
at the 


* Numerantur enim ſententiæ non ponderantur, nec aliud in publico confilis 


f nine Feri, in quo nibil off ram inæguale, quam agualitas ipſa. Nam cum fit 


s here. Nr prudentia, par omaium jas ef. Plin. lib, II. Ep. XII. 

oma f Ia the earlieſt times an irreproachable probity was the characteriſtic of 
> ſome he Swabians, and they have maintained it in its pureſt luſtre, down to the 
uitable ddle ages, and even at the time when Salvian and Vopiſcus aſperſe the 


tegrity of the Franks: Francis familiare eft ridendo_Sdem frangere. i. e. 
It is common with the Franks to break their faith with a laugh.“ No- 
ning can on this head exceed this obſervation of the alliance of old Ger- 


n .cvel. 
main! 
tion b 
no highly extolling the integrity and unſhaken fidelity of our moſt diſtant 
nceſtors ; and though ſuch enemies to the German name, can they for- 
ear acknowledging, though with a falſity, Germanos in ſumma feritate 
erfutiſſimos Fuiſſe 7 i, e. The Germans, amidſt all their ſavageneſs, are 
very ſubtile :* may our modern degenerate Germans never ſeparate 
hat their anceffors ſo happily united. 
I | | L E . 
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ae print 
ſecreta 
roug ht to 


e dutchy of Wirtemberg eſpecially, the peaſants are as 


han honeſty with wit and ſenſe. Do not all Roman hiſtorians agree, 
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6 ' - LAKE „ BODEN, & | 
A. ͤ 
Account of the lake of Boden, and the towns ſirul® ha 
DALE - ated thereon, q ver 
= - 4 hd q an 
sI R, le 

. 

The lake f L RO M Schaffhauſen, I went through Singen to RIC 

Boden. tolfszell, or Zell, (as by way of e it is cal SS 
ed,) where we, and our carriage, embarked on a veſſel, a 4 
paid ſeven Rhine guilders for our paſſage to Conſtance 9 
which though computed at four leagues, is performed wit | ele 
a fair wind in two hours. From Conſtance we reache * 
Lindau in five hours, whereas ſometimes, by croſs wind vo 
eight days were ſpent in this paſſage, which is reckoned t dr tu 
be ſix German miles, As the Bodenſee, or lake of Boden may 
reaches to Bregentz, its whole length may be about eiz! e. 
teen leagues ; from Schaff hauſen to Bregentz, is two au 50 
twenty 3 | line 
Ihe Bodenſee, “ Lacus Brigantinus, or Podamicus, divide inde 
itſelf towards Germany into two arms, one of which | nd 8 
called the Zellerſee, or Venetus Lacus ; and the other t heir 
Bodmer, or Uberlingerſee, Lacus Acronius; in this is th ws 
Iſland of Meinau, as in the former that of Reichenau. Til * © 
Whole lake from Bregentz to Zell is alſo divided under tw "Fx; 
appellations, that part from Bregentz to Conſtance bei for 
called the upper lake, and that from Conſtance to Zell, th f th; 
lower lake. The latter is betwixt twenty and thirty fatho Bet 
deep, and reckons along its banks. near forty cities, town le m 
and villages ; yet the upper lake ſurpaſſes it, having no ll ouſa 
than fifty, and the depth of it, where greateſt, is ſaid to 755 

NN N ve 

i * This lake derives its appellations from the ancient Caſtro Botami, P. 85 

reat o 


tami, or Potini, mentioned by Ekkebardus junior de cafibus monaſterii S. Ca. 
cap. 1. p. 15, 16. Monacbus Wiengartenfis, de principibus Guelphis, p. ring 
Ladi ſſaus Sundbeimius in biftoria de Guelpbis. It lies at no great diſtan 
from Conſtance, and is at preſent called Podman, or Bodman, Un 
Solomon the Third, by a donation of the emperor Arnolf it came to 
biſhopric of Conitance ; there is alſo in this country a celebrated nc 
family, of the name of Bodman, of which Bucelinus gives a copious m 

£0 count, | 2 * | TL 


thus tar 
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Shree hundred and fifty fathom ; here is likewiſe. its greateſt 
Preadth, namely betwixt Buckhorn and Roſchach, which lie 
At the diſtance of five leagues from each other. Roman- 
Morne, or Romantzhorn, is ſituated ſomething nearer, over- 
ul Pgainſt Buckhorn. In the Fae 1596, the lake being frozen 

Dyer, (which very ſeldom happens) two inhabitants of Con- 
Mance, as Wagner relates, meaſured the breadth of the 
Jake, and found it to be at the aforeſaid places 7275 perch- 
Es, but along its upper part, it is much narrower : Joh. 
George Schienbain, or Tibianus, in his map of Bodentz- 
ee, which came out in 1578, ſettles the breadth of it near 
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zanghſche, which being pickled, are exported as a rarity, 


che hen full grown. They are generally an ell and a halt, 
Sr two ells long, weighing betwixt thirty and forty pounds, 
nd are then called Rheinlanken, Innlanken, or Rheinlacher, 


e. Rhine ſalmon. As the fiſhermen cannot always make 
good market of ſuch large fiſh, they tie a bit of wood to 
line, which having paſſed through the fiſh's gills, or the 
inder part of the head, cloſe up to the wood, the other 
nd of the line they faſten to a ſtake on the ſhore, near 
heir hutts : thus without any danger of loſing it, they 
an allow the fiſh a range of thirty or forty paces, to ſwim 
n, and preſerve it alive and ſound, till they meet with a 
ompany of purchaſers, or have an opportunity of ſelling 
for ſome marriage, or other entertainment, where a fiſh 


1. 0 f that ſize is required. | 
. Betwixt Conſtance and Lindau, I have ſeen an incredi- Maychafers. 


le multitude of chafers, ſome ſingle, others in heaps of 
houſands, floating dead upon the lake; whether driven 
Whither by the wind, or themſelves had raſhly attempted to 
y over it, there they expired : for that the water is an ele- 
ent, in anywiſe appointed by nature,* for the winter re- 


* reat of thoſe inſects, wherein they as it were ſleep, till the 
| Ay N pring of the enſuing year, cannot be well ſupported ; al- 
diſtanſnough there be ſuch inſtances of ſwallows *, which, in 
Ve Vol. J. 2. the 
1e to | 


* Contrary to Ariſtotle, Pliny, and all ancient and modern naturaliſts, 
may confidently be affirmed, that all kinds of ſwallows remain with us 
ring the winter, and that their departure is no more than a fable of a 
Ws tanding : the banks of moraſles, hollow trees> and the clefts in old 

| | 1 buildings, 


\ 
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erſpurg at 2900 fathom, and the depth at 108. Near Remarkable 


indau and Brugentz, beſides the fiſh uſually caught in 28 


; parts, there is alſo a kind of ſalmon-trouts called them. 


18 


Their winter make their way under the earth, and, in ſpring and harveſt, 4 


manſions, 


Theabbeyof In half an hour you may go from Zell to the iſland of 
Reichenau - Reichenau, which is in the middle of the lower lake, and 


% 
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the winter time have often been drawn out of large lakes, 
as dead, in the fiſnermen's nets, and have yet perfectly 
recovered, upon being put into a warm room, But the 
chafers, at the expiration of their flying time, conſtantly 


are often turned up in multitudes along with the earth, 
which is alſo their proper native place, where they live two 

ears, in the form of thick white worms, with a dark red the 
— In Saxe Lauenburg and Mecklenburg, they are call- | and 
ed Krabben, or Aker-crabben, i. e. field-crabs, but in Vor, 
Holſtein, Engern: they do vaſt prejudice to the corn, and ſom 
eſpecially ſo eat away the roots of the graſs, that the cat- | ſen; 
tle have nothing left, and thus a meadow is quite bare. InÞ | 
the dutchy of Holſtein they make ſo great a havock, that 
in the leaſes of the dairy grounds, ſuch damages are parti- 
cularly ſtipulated againſt by the farmers. The crows are 
obſerved to be very diligent in ſeeking after the abovemen- 
tioned worms in new plowed lands, for food both for them- 
ſelves and young ones; the ſwine alſo don't ſpare them, but 
this gives the bacon an ill taſte, and hinders it from keep- 
ing. After the worms have ſpent two years in their ſubter- 
raneous nurſery, they diveſt themſelves of the hinder part 
of the body, become chafers, and take their flight; an al- 
moſt ſimilar origin have beetles, and glow-worms, which 
in their reptile ſtate appear like maggots, and are frequent 
in decayed oaks. | | 


on account of its fertility, and the wealth of the abbey ! 
built there, not improperly ſtiled Reiche Au, or AugiaÞ® 
Dives. The abbot formerly had five hundred vaſials “ 
noble, and his yearly income amounted to above ſixty 
thouſand guilders : but ſince the year 1540, on a repre- 
ſentation trom the biſhop of e to the pope, that 
by the increaſe of the Lutheran doctrines, his income had 
ſuffered many conſiderable diminutions, this opulent abbey, 
together with that of Ocnigen, were annexed to the ſee of 


N e 
n r 82 74 2 by 


buildings, are the uſual winter retreats of ſwallows : conſult hereupon 
Thomaſius's treatiſe de Hibernaculis Hirundinum, Leipzig 1668, 4to, but 
eſpegially Klcin's Enquiry into the winter abodes of ſwallows and forks, 
which is to be found in the firſt volume of the eſſays of the Dantzic Pbi- 


faſopbical Society, from page 466 to 494. 5 1 
Conſtance; 


and TOWNS adjoining. 


, 19 
es. Conftance. The laſt free abbot was Marcus von Kno- 
Hy IJ ringen. This the Switzers, as ſovereigns of Thurgau, 
the immediately oppoſed ; but the affair was accommodated, 
tly and the biſhop and chapter ſigned an inſtrument, that this 
t. union ſhould at no time be of any prejudice to the ſove- 
th, © reignty, or the rights, and privileges, belonging to the 
wo 4 Swils ; and that no fortihcations ſhould be erected upon 
red the iſland. It is aBout a league in length, and a league 
all- and a half broad; we muſt diſtinguiſh it from Augia mi- 
in nor, which is not the iſland Meinau in Bodmerſee, as 
ind ſome writers pretend, but the cloyſter and abbey of Weiſ- 
at- ſenau, _ = roger 3 Hye 
The abbey of Reichnau is a handſome, building, parti- ; 
*. cularly le, for the large emerald, e Nr ha 
rti- by Charles the Great: ſince the attempt to rob the abbey, 
are about four years ago, a fight of it is not to be had wah. 


out ſome difficulty; the prior, for the greater ſecurity of 
this treaſure, lets but few even of the brethren of the 


m- "at 

but order know where it is copcealed. It was a conſider- 
ep- {able time before this gem was brought into the prior's 
er. chamber, where it was ſhewed to us; the prior aſſured 


Jus, that it would not be carried back to its place before 
Inight, and then by him only, and that it was now and 
then removed, in order the better to prevent a ſurprize : 
they keep it in a red wooden frame, ſomething larger than 
== folio, weighing twenty-eight pounds, and three quarters; 
ſeveral jewellers have offered fifty thouſand guilders per 
pound for it; its thickneſs is two inches, and its figure as 
beneath: 


a "RB: 


upon a | ; 
but This valuable ſtone at its greateſt length, namely in a 
_ uiagonal line, from C. to B. is three ſpans and an half; from 


H. to C. is a ſpan and an half; the line from A. to D. 
enotes a flaw; there are alſo the initial letters of ſome 
ace; ol C'2 names 


ladung ue 178936 f 


— — 


On 
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names ſcratched upon it, but ſuch fancies are now no 
longer permitted. | | 5 

In the church of this abbey, lies the abovementioned 
liberal emperor, Charles the Fat, once ſo powerful and 
glorious, but afterwards forſaken by every one, ſo that 
he died in extreme indigence, or was put to death by his put 
own people, at Neidingen on the Danube, in the ycar Fl. 
888. In the ſixteenth century his tomb was repaired, and ſto 
the following epitaph added, Jt 


Carolus Craſſus, rex Sueviæ, pronepos Caroli Magni, Italian rep 
potenter intravit camque devicit, imperiumque Romanum, uli 
Caæſar coronatus, obtinuit; ac mortuo fratre Ludovico, univer- 
fam Germaniam & Galliam jure hereditario acquifroit. Demun 
animo, mente & corfore deficiens, ab imperio, ſane magno cum ¶ ma 


fortune ludibrio, dejeftus, a ſuis omnibus poſi poſitus, humili hoc to « 
in Iaco ſepultus jacet. Obit An. Dom. DCCCLIXXv111. Idi. leſs 


Charles the Fat king of Suevia, great grandſon of i 

© Charles the Great, having furcibly entered Italy, ſubdued Ml 
sit, and cauſed himſelf to be crowned emperor of Rome; 
© and upon the demiſe of his brother Lewis acquired all 
Germany, and France, by inheritance : at length grow. n 

© ing weak in body and mind, by a deplorable reverſe of 

© fortune he was dethroned, forſaken by all his depen- 
< dants, and buried in this obſcure place. Obiit An. Don. 

© 888, on the ides of January.“ ; 


This tomb- ſtone is at preſent removed, and the build- n. 
ing of the new ſacriſty has been the cauſe that the grave 
itſelf is not ſeen, hether they will vouchſafe any neuf 
memorial to their benefactor, time muſt diſcover. The 
monks ſhew here, upon their altar, one of the water- pots 
uſed at the marriage of Cana of Galilee ; two of the like 
are alſo ſeen at the cathedral of Bamberg, one at Hilde. 
ſheim, beſides thoſe at St. Denis, Angers, Quedlinburg 
and more than twenty other places. F myſelf have ſeen 
ſix or eight of them, all different in fize, colour and 
ſhape. The ſmall ones with a narrow neck ſufficiently 
betray themſelves, it being impoſſible they could be uſeiſ 
| for the cuſtomary purifications of the Jews, in which they 
plunge their arm into the water up to the elbow . 


ln 
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ng 


Zwho died in 1675, and in the 7oth year of his age, with a 
beard reaching to his knees; but the weather has ſo effaced 
© the inſcription underneath that it is no longer legible. This 
puts me in mind of John Meyo, or Mermeymen, the 
Flemiſh painter, whoſe beard was of ſuch a length, that, 
ſtooping, he could tread upon it, and from this peculiari- 
ty he was nicknamed Johannes Barbatus. He attended 
Charles V. in all his wars, and the tapeſtry at the eſcurial, 
repreſenting the atchievements of that martial prince, is 
wrought from his deſigns. 


ned 
and 
that 

his 
year 
and 


; 
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Coſchſtanta) is a middling city, which towards Lindau 
makes a good appearance; its burghers are reckoned not 

o exceed five hundred and fifty, whereas Lindau has not 
| Pcs than fix or ſeven hundred. The pulpit of the cathedral 
3s 5 by a ſtatue of John 8985 *, who was here ſen- 


It is but too evident, from the whole tenor of the proceedings of the 
council of Conſtance, that the Romiſh clergy abſolutely ſacrificed John 
7 uſs to their rancor, without having convicted him of one fingle error. 
Denn Zacharias, of Erfurt, was the renowned champion pitched upon, to 
encounter Huſs, and, on account of his pretended victory, was preſented 
with a roſe. John Schiphofer beſtows the following encomium on him : 

5 Ap, Meibom. rer. Germ, tem. II. p. 170 : Egregius et doctiſſimus M. Job. 
K acharias de conventu E ſcbwegenſi ordinis fratrum eremitarum divi Auguſlint 
truditiſſimus theologus, et utriuſque Juris vir conſultiſſimus, per bæc tempora 
Etſordiæ et alibi, quam maxime autem in Conſtantienſi ſynodo ob ejus doctri- 
4 am et elegantiam clari ſſi mus Fuit, ef ſux eruditionts expertmentum Fecit. 
: ie invittiſſimum Job. Huſſum bareticum diſputando ſuperavit, ac immer ſum 


1 of 
dued 
me; 
d all 
row. 
ſe of 
pen- 


Dom, 


uild- Sent cremari fecit. Nemo enim theologorum potuit eumdem Huſſum convincere, 
rare ii ie ſenex pater ſolus. i. e. 
new About this time John Zachariah of the Auguſtin order of the hermits, 


The a conſummate divine, and remarkably ſkilled in canon and civil law, 
© beſides other parts of learning, ſignaliſed his erudition and parts at Er- 
"PIG BE ford and other places, but no where ſo eminently as at the council of 
like Conſtance in a ſolemn diſpute, firſt confounding that ſo much and 


lilde- vaunted heretic John Huſs, afterwards cauſing him to be burnt. John 
urg, | had ſhewn himſelf a match for all the other divines, ſo that the glory of 

ſeen his defeat was reſerved for this aged father.” Yet do all the hiſtorians 
od of thoſe times agree, that it was merely to ſophiſtry, cavils, and a per- 


erſion of a paſſage in ſcripture, from Ezekiel xxxiv. 11, that he owed 
ently that ſhadow of a victory. Since then it was only by artifice that this ſe- 
uſe ected champion triumphed, it is plain what may be concluded of the reſt. 
| they Andrew Proles, a witneſs of the truth, made a very juſt eſtimate of this 
triumph of Zachariah. Ego revera nollem bonoris cauſſa geſhare roſam. 

if a I am not for wearing a roſe as a badge of ſuch honour,” 


C 3 e tenced 


In the eloyſters of this abbey is the picture of a nobleman A long beard. 


Z Conſtance (by the neighbouring country-people called Conftance, 
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tenced to be burnt: the making a repreſentation of him | 
ſerve for a pedeſtal, as it were, to the pulpit, was intend- Ct 
ed as a mark of further diſgrace ; though it more'natural. T. 
ly admits of a very honourable conſtruction, Of a piece WM by 
with this is the ſuperſtition of the vulgar here, with whom ane 
it is current, that the place where John Huſs was burnt is ene 
curſed, ſo that no graſs will grow on it. Our guide, aM by 
ſubſtantial citizen, but a Roman Catholic, was infatuated Ita 
with this notion, and maintained it whilſt we were aCtual- | Pai 
ly walking about the place, whoſe agreeable verdure, at fon 
this time of the year, has gained it the appellation of Para. phi 
diſe ; ſo that we might have convinced him by an appeal tio © li 
his very ſenſes, had we thought proper to enter into a dif. JM pee 
pute with him: poſſibly indeed he would not have acquieſced ( 


in the deciſion of his ſenſes, thoſe of his profeſſion rejecting ver 


them in a controverſy with the proteſtants, on a weighticr 
article. Chriſtian Juncker, in his gold and filver monu- 
ments of Luther, p. 32, 522, 525, inſerts ſeveral medals, 
old and new, in commemoration of John Huſs, to which 
T ſhall add ſome more recent, which on one fide have the 
effigies of John Huſs, with this inſcription, 


He was burnt at Conſtance, 1415, on the 6th of July. 
On the other fide is the buſt of Luther, with theſe words, 


What that gooſe planned, this ſwan has executed *.“ o 
«tl 
The exergue on the former ſide is M. JonAN NES Huss. C 
On this D. MARTIN LUTHER, OFT 
bs 
IWR « 6 
| . 1. 
* The memory of a ſentence which indeed does little honour to chriſ-W , = 
tianity is preſerved on two other remarkable medals. On the one is the 
image of Huſs with theſe words, Joa. Hufs. and the inſcription Credo unanW 
eſſe ecclefiam, ſanctam, catholicam. i. e. I believe in one holy catholic Joe 
© church ;* the other fide repreſents him naked on a pile of wood bound fair 
to a ſtake, with this word, condemnatur, The inner inſcription, Joa. Hui, chur, 
anno a Chriſto nate, 1415. the upper inſcription, Centum rewolatis annis Dn 
reſpondebitts et nibi. He is condemned. At the end of a hundred year, 45 
you ſhall anſwer it to God and me.“ The ſecond medal differs from ; 
the firſt only in the inſcriptions, the repreſentations being exactly th: 800 


ſame ; round Huſs's image are theſe words, Sanctus Joannes Hus warty 
Chrifti combuſtus Conflant, 1415, John Huſs a holy martyr of Chriſt burnt 
* at Conſtance, 1415.“ On the other fide, Gratieſa mors ſanforum in cer 


pft 
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In the Dominican convent lies the famous Emanuel Chryſolaras's 


| Chryſolaras, who in the year 1389, being driven by the temb. 
Turks out of Greece, eſcaped into Italy, and was deputed 
by John Palzologus to the courts of Italy, England, France, 
and other ſtates, to ſollicit affiſtance againſt that inveterate 
| enemy of the chriſtian name. After this commiſſion, which, 
by no fault of his, proved abortive, he was invited to ſtay in 
Italy, and accordingly taught the Greek language at Venice, 
Padua, Florence and Rome: and conſidering the able per- 
ſons who came out of his ſchool, as among others, Philel- 
phus, Poggio, and Aretine; Europe is unqueſtionably not 
Ja little indebted to him for the reſtoration of letters, and eſ- 
pecially of the Greek language. 
On the wall near the altar, in the ſaid Dominican con- 
vent, is this inſcription to his memory, 


Ante aram hanc ſitus 

Dominus Manuel Chryſolara, miles Conſtantinopolitanus, 
Ex vetuſdo genere Romanorum, qui cum Conſtantino imp. 
Migrarunt, Vir doctiſſimus, prudentiſſimus, optimus; 
Qui tempore generalis concilii Conſlantienſis obiit 
Ea exiſtimatione, ut ab omnibus ſumms inter mortales 
Sacerdotio dignus haberetur, die xv Aprilis MCCCCxv. 

| Conditus eft apud Dominicanos. 


S © Fronting this altar lies Manuel Chryſolara, a knight 
of Conſtantinople, deſcended from a noble family, among 
& © thoſe Romans who removed thither with the emperor 
2 < Conſtantine. A perſon of ſingular learning, wiſdom, 
and goodneſs, He died on the 15th of April 1415, at 
the time of the general council of Conſtance, and in 
ſuch reputation that all orders of men agreed in judging 


bim worthy of the higheſt eccleſiaſtical dignity on earth. 


* He lies buried among the Dominicans.” 


= 

5 ecru Domini Precious in the fight of the Lord is the death of his 
bound ſaints. The following prophecy of Huſs found written in St. Wenceſlaus's 
. Hi, church, appears to be the ground of the contents of the firſt medal: 

RE Anni abeunt centum, cauſam Chriftogue mibique 

4 years Dicetis, cygnus quum anſeris ultor erit. 

1 Grad * When a hundred years ſhall be elapſed, the ſwan ſhall avenge the 
Hy the * gooſe, and all of you anſwer to Chriſt for the wrong done to me, 

warty! 


ſt burnt C 4 Ad- 


in (4 


ſe-f 


Hoe it loft 
its freedom. 


drew Rauken. The town itſelf ſtands in the Bodenſce, 
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Adjoining to it is the fine epitaph compoſed by ZEncas 
Sylvius, in honour of this eminent ſcholar ; the ingenious ! 
concluſion of which deſerves particular notice, The 
whole runs thus, LS; | 


Ille ego, qui Latium priſcas imitarier artes 
E xplofts docu ſermonum ambagibus, & gui 
Eloquuum magni Demoſthents & Ciceronis 
In lucem retuli, Chryſalaras nomine notus 


Hic ſum poſt vitam, & peregrina in ; ng guicſco. R 
Huc ine concilii deduxit cura, trium dum 1. 
Poniificum eccleſiam vexaret ſava tyrannis. villa 
Roma meos genuit majores, me bona tellus that 
Biſantina tulit, cinerem Conflantia ſervat, Illo. 
Quo moriare loco nil refert; undique cœlum pros 
Pœnarumgue domus menſura diſtat cadem. bli; 
Find 
© I Chryſolaras, who reſt here in a foreign ground, explod. {Whall 
© ingallneedleſs circun locutions, endeavoured to reſtore the fer 
Roman and Grecian literature, and the eloquence of Wl (c: 
 Demoithenes and Cicero. To attend the council, 
* whilſt the church laboured under the tyranny of three 
< popes, was the motive which drew me hither. My ex- 
+ traction is from ancient Rome; to me imperial Con- 
ſtantinople gave birth; my remains lie at Conſtance, m 
But what imports it where we die, the ſeat of felicity, hi 
and the place of torment, being every-where at the 
© ſame diſtance ?” f E 
Conſtance was formerly a free imperial city, but the re- 
ligious commotions, and the interim in 1551, brought it BY , 
under the power of the houſe of Auſtria ; ſo that the bi- Wnict 
ſhop has little or no authority there, and accordingly re- {ible 
ſides at Merſpurg, on the other fide of the Bodenſee. by” 
Every Thurſday a paſſage-boat, which they call Ledi, Tf 
oes from Conſtance to Lindau; but I thought it more Bc 
adviſeable to ſave the time of waiting for it, and hire one ¶ n 
for thirteen guilders, The country of Lindau on the con- Wh im 


tinent is f fine, and deſerving the elegant map made 
of it, and all its dependances and frontiers, by John An- 


and is therefore called the Venice of Swabia ; the bridge, 
which joins it to the continent, is two hundred and ninety 
paces in length, The ſeyeral pieces publiſhed in the paper 
Wal 


| and TOWNS adjoining; 
eas rar concerning the charter, by virtue of which the nun- 
ous {ery claims many privileges in oppoſition to the town, are 
"he Mknown to every body: and I heartily wiſh that the new 
Wefence of the rights of the town, which the learned pro- 
&-ſlor Helffrich at Tubingen has taken in hand, may ſoon 


ee the light. > The laſt fire, by which the abbey and part 
of the town ſuffered, has not a little inhanced the claims 
. both ſides, and conſequently rendered the deciſion more 
ntricate. The Heidenmauer, or Pagan- wall, paſſes for 
Roman work, but otherwiſe ſcarce deſerves notice. 
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In this neighbourhood is the foreſt of Bregentz, in the Strange 
Fillages of which there has been hitherto a ſtrange cuſtom, guſtom of the 


Bregentz 
that the unmarried ſons, or ſervants of the peaſants, are — 


Illowed to have carnal converſation with a girl till ſhe 
proves with child, and then indeed, but not before, are 
pbliged, under very ſevere penalties, to marry her. This 
Find of gallantry they look upon as very innocent; they 
od. fall it fuegen, and are 50 ſtrongly attached to it, that when, 
the g few years ago, the government were for ſuppreſſing ſuch 
of ſcandalous practice, it was near oceaſioning an open in- 
ci], Mrection, and the diſpute is not yet determined *. In a 
aree Nheeting of the peaſants on this important affair, an old 
ex-rey-headed fellow roſe up, and backed the proſecution of 
on- ihe ſuit, in this laconic ſpeech, My grandfather fueged, 
nce, my father fueged, I fueged, and ſo ſhall my ſon and all 


ity, his generation.” 
Lindau, June 3, 1729. 


An unhappy effect of an attachment to hereditary traditions, and 
hich, with regard to indecent cuſtoms, muſt be conſidered as a national 


bible of the Germans, even of our moſt early anceſtors, Herodotus in ' 


Dis Melpomene relates, Capitis ſupplicio in eos animadvertiſſe, gui noves r:!us 

edi, Due inflituta et peregrina ad patrios mores traniferre auſi fuerint. i. e. 

bey puniſhed with death all innovations and introducement of foreign 

= uſages contrary to thoſe of their forefathers ;* and this zeal for ancient 

one privileges is the ſtronger in the modern Germans, as they are more prone 
con- (EP imitate the vices than the virtues of their predeceſſors, 
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Bad roads 
through 


Swabia. 


Fuſſen. 


Kaniepaſs , 


Tiroleſe 
mountains 
and palles, 


the other ſides of this county, by which means the gc 


Philip, elector palatine, brother to the empreſs Eleonor 
in 9 ** when he was governor of this country, aſſurſ 
M. 


n ne 


Ene. 
Journey through Tirol, and account of the cite 
of Inſpruck. ö 
8 IX, Parc 
ROM Lindau to Tirol the country in general i 
very indifferent, a great part of it hilly, with wood 
and bad roads, eſpecially betwixt Kempten and Kempten] 
wald; and what makes theſe bad roads the worſe, is th 
humour of ſome travellers in uſing their own carriages, bl 
which the ruts are made too narrow and inconvenient fo 
any other. | . 
uſſen lies on the frontiers towards Tirol, is well builW 
with uniform and broad ſtreets, and belongs to the biſhoyſM 
of Augſburg: in approaching it you go a confiderablWuit 
way along the river Leck, which forms ſeveral agreeabꝗ 
caſcades. | 
A. quarter of a league beyond Fuſſen begins the Tir 
leſe chain of mountains. At the Kniepaſs the paſflportM 
required of travellers are ſigned, and at Reuten, a middling 
town in the valley, they are produced to the command 
ing officer there, by whom another certificate of the big 
neſs of half a ſheet, and ſtamped with the Tiroleſe cage 
muſt be ſigned ; as without this there's no paſſing throuęſ 
the Ehrenburgher-clauſe. The like precaution is uſed of 
ah 


vernor at Inſpruck daily knows within twenty-four hou 
what perſons are come into his province. The paſſes in 
to this country are ſo far from being free and eaſy, tha 
it is entirely ſurrounded with a continued chain of mounW 
tains : at a diſtance you are often at a loſs to diſtinguil 
the paſſage, and when after many windings you are com: 
to an opening, you find it ſecured by ſtrong forts. Charle 


orſtner the privy counſellor, that 7000 men coul 
defend the whole county againſt the attempts of anni, 
number of enemies. They who hold Tirol to be t“ 
moſt conſiderable county in the world ſeem to _ * 5 
| anden 
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landers. However, to the emperor it is one of his moſt 
rofitable countries; and it was not without reaſon Ma- 
Imilian I. uſed to ſay, that © Tirol was like a peaſant's 

frock, very coarſe indeed, but alſo very warm.“ Exclu- 
ve of its Meer, and other mines now greatly exhauſted, 


+ er 


ard as to be uſed inſtead of a diamond ſor cutting glaſs. 
The country abounds in ſalts, and if the middle parts do 
ot afford the grape, this is compenſated by the excel- 


n 


oo ence of the wines towards Trent and Bolſano, particu- Wine, 
ptenWrly the celebrated Traminer wine, ſo called from a 
8 the 


eighbouring village of that name. Coming into this 
rovince from Germany, one beholds with amazement the 
ofty mountains, which from Ulminſter are ſeen covered 
ith ſnow even in July. In ſeveral parts, eſpecially be- 
ore noon, not only light miſts, but heavy clouds are ſeen 
Jeſting on the middle of a mountain, and higher up it is 
Wuite clear, till at the ſummit again it is inveloped in 
Wlouds; a ſight which ſometimes repreſented to me an idea 
$f the lower part of mount Sinai at the promulgation of 


„e 


1 


» 


Tiro e law. Theſe mountains inſtead of high trees produce 
portW@nly dwarf pines, and ſhrubs, and the upper part of all 
dl generally a rocky precipice. Towards the centre 
nand 


f the country ſtands the Berner or Brenner, which 
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its mountains are found amethyſts, jaſper, onyxes, gra- Mines and 
ates, hyacinths, malachites, and a ſpecies of cryſtal ſo gems. 


e big never clear of ice or ſnow, The ſhamoy is a Shamoya 
eagle ative of Tirol, as well as the principality of Saltzburg. 
rou n ſummer they are ſpared, their fleſh not being then in 


Taſon ; the huntſmen have ſharp crooked bits of iron on 
Meir ſhoes, and ſometimes faſtened to their hands for 
| oo purſuing this ſwift-footed creature among the pre- 

: ices, The balls found in their body have the qualities 
If the bezoar, and in the country here the price they 
ear is from three to ten guilders *. 


5 The 


The beſt account of theſe balls is in the Eębem. nat. cur. dec. 11. an, 
. de rupicaprarum interaneis et @gagropilis, But that they are a preſervative 
Wainſt blows of ſtabs is a vulger error of the worſt ſort, and the medical 
W'rtues of theſe balls fall in reality far ſhort of common report. Etmuller 


coul comment, ad Ludo vici pharmac, p. 102. ſays very rightly, Rupicaprarum 
of an) Worm, ff rite confiderantur, ſunt aibil alud quam filamenta tenaciora graminum, 
be th un et frufuum, guibus weſcuntur rupicapre, inviſcata muco guodam cby- 
forro We in ventriculo, binc confiftentiam mollem repræ ſentantia. Ceterum borum 
nden ebalorum wires fauce ſunt, praſertim quum et non raro in neſtrarum caprarum 


Vere 


_ | T ICR OU 3 
Thepeaſants, The meaner ſort of peaſants in Tirol make fo wretchel! 
an appearance, that one would almoſt take them for 


| 

| 
a warm fidelity to their ſovereign, of which in the be. 
| 


on bs : men and women wear hats of all forts of colour; 
They are however very zealous in their religion, and |. 
inning of this century they gave ſignal proofs againſt the 

i , Houſes, elestor of Bavaria. Their n out, . *. ſtables, . 

| are very mean in reſpect to thoſe of other countries, be. : 
| ing only covered with boards almoſt horizontally, on av 
j which are laid heavy ſtones to ſecure them from bein; e 
| blown off. | F 
| Ehrenberg- From Fuſſen it is two leagues to Ehrenbergher-clauſe, r 
[| her-clauſe. the lower part of which is better fortified than Hohent- W 
| wiel, but it is neither ſo high nor makes ſo good an apt; 
(| pearance, Engravers uſually repreſent this paſs as two IIa 
0 forts oppoſite to each other; but *tis a miſtake, the rock, þ 
Wo - on the left of the valley being quite bare, and without eat 


| 3 1 at all. | | 
9 rom Fuſſen to Inſpruck are fix ſtages, which may be 

enſcades, diſpatched in one day. The, roads are excellent, all the 

ſtones being thrown on each ſide, and in different part 

a wide paſſage made at a vaſt expence through the rocks; 

and though there are many circuits about a valley, 

mountain, or a lake, the road is all along very ſafe and 

pleaſant. I was eſpecially taken with that from Lerma 

| to Nazareth. On the left fide are ſome ſtupendous rocks, 
| | thro* which, at the diſtance of a hundred paces, not the 
| leaſt opening can be perceived: at the extremity of then 
you are led into a delicious valley, echoing with the 
ſounds of many natural caſcades. The road runs along 
the middle of the height of the mountain, and is incloſc 
with wooden rails, (with ftone poſts here and there to 
ſtrengthen the work) beſides in ſome places a wall the 
eighth part of a league in length, that carriages may noi 
miſs the road, nor horſes ſtartle at the precipice. T 
way reaches to the old and wildly fituated caſtle of Wer 
ſtein, near whoſe cuſtomhouſe, and on the right hand 
ſide of the way, is a pretty natural caſcade, from which 
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wentriculis reperiantur, i. e. The balls of ſhamoy, if rightly examine 
into, are no other than the more tenacious filaments of the graſs-rooi 
and fruits which theſe creatures feed upon, conglomerated into a (of 
* ſubſtance by a chylous mucus in the ſtomach. But they are of vel 
little uſe in phyſic, and our common ſhe-goats often have the ru 
tnroug! 
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rough a wooden pipe the water runs into a ſtatue of our 
Jcſcd Saviour, and iſſues again out of his fide with great 
Ppetuoſity and noiſe. | | 
In the laſt ſtage, and a long league from Inſpruck, you 
aſs through Zurl a ſmall town, and immediately after 
loſe by the river Inn, (nothing but the road ſeparating 
Hem) you come to the rock on which Maximilian I, too 
gerly purſuing a ſhamoy, climbed to ſuch a height, 
at nothing but the help and guidance of am angel could 
Fave delivered him from ſuch manifeſt danger. And in 
the caſtle of Ambras is ſtill kept the Qenſorium in which 
$ conſecrated hoſt is ſaid to have appeared to the empe- 
pr at a diſtance, to his great comfort as a token of hea- 
Fenly ſuccour. In a niche in the mountain of Zurl, 
Fhich alſo from its perpendicular ſteepneſs is called St. 
Martin's wall, and on which the {aid emperor is reported 
Þ have ſtood, is a wooden croſs forty feet in height, and 
Pear it the images of St. John and the bleſſed Virgin as 
Wis as the life; yet ſuch is the height, that to thoſe who 
e below the croſs ſeems not to exceed two feet. By 
e erection of this memorial the aſcent is become ſome- 
ing eaſter, and the country boys make nothing of creep- 
e along the ſides of the rocks into this cavity, which 


% 18S not much ſhort of two hundred feet from the ground. 
and rnis adventure indeed is related by Stephen Pighius, Bir- 
wy Wen, Sabinus, and Merian, and others who have copied 
ocks, 


from them; but when the affair comes to be impartially 
Wanvaſſed, many of its circumſtances muſt be ſet afide as 
le tales. Neither Cuſpinian in his life of this empe- 


h the Wor, nor the provoſt Phnzing in his account, mention a 
along Ford of this miraculous preſervation. All Phnzing's ac- 
lol Fount amounts to this, that the emperor, at a ſhamoy- 
re to 


Bunting near Inſpruck, was in no ſmall danger; when at 


Pot- irons, uſed in the hunting thoſe creatures, had given 
Fay, one only excepted, which ſtill held, though very 
uch bent. Heuter, indeed, mentions the dangerous 
Fonſequence of the emperor's ardor, in chacing the ſha- 
hoy, but without any other circumſtance, than that the 
alants ſafely let him down by ropes. If you have any 
(rooſter curiolity concerning this ſtory, you may gratify 
ourſelf in a periodical paper lately publiſhed, by a very 

of ven dicious hiſtorian named Kholer, 8 
e Inſpruck 


at 


a . vaſt height, the ſhank, and all the ſparablèes of his 
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9 

Inſpruck Inſpruck is a fine city, with well paved ſtreets, aus 
monaſteries. ſtately flat-rooſed palaces, after the Italian manner. IN 
Jeſuits-college, and Franciſcan monaſteries, occupy who“ 

ſtreets ; the town-houſe and the governor's palace are ah ar 
beautiful buildings. In the knights hall in the palace rr 
Hercules's exploits are finely painted in freſco, the garden ha in 

ſome handſome ſallons, where aſſemblies are held; there is als, 

a a fine braſs equeſtrian ſtatue of duke Ferdinand, which, ie 
though of fuch a weight, reſts only upon the hind feet 8 C 


; 
i 
« 
i 
| 
| 
| 
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Golden teil- the horſe. The famous golden roof is over a balcony d ve 
| are overlaid with plates of gold, at the expence of abou ere 
| two hundred thouſand dollars: the common people im. p 


| 
| 
= ing. the chancery ; the pieces of copper of which it conf fer, 
| gine the copper, by length of time, and its coheſion to 
| the gold, to have been tranſmuted into this metal, which 
1 credat Judæus Appella, non ego. | 
h The pariſh-church is remarkable for its beautiful ſtucco 
work, its lofty roof, and marble pillars. The ' Jeſuits 
have alſo laid out great ſums on their church; but wha 
renders that of the Franciſcans particularly worth ſeeing, 
is the exquiſite monument erected to the emperor Maxi-. 
; milian the Firſt, whoſe body lies without any epitaph us 
1 the cathedral of Vienna. 2 — the monument is a bras 
ftatue of the emperor kneeling, betwixt four other ſmall: T 
ſtatues, alſo of braſs, repreſenting four virtues : round them 
| tomb, which is of white marble ; the moſt remarkable r 
If Monument actions of Maximilian are expreſſed in baſſo relievo s. The d 
of Maximi- ſculptor Alexander Collin, was a native of Mechlin ; and eit 


— Beth if the whole had been done in wax in the moſt delicate hut 


manher, it could not exceed the preſent performance, Hide 
Braſs ſtatues the nave of this church are eight and twenty ſtatues of ct, 


[+ _ Fran- braſs, ſtanding in two rows, ſo far beyond the life, thu e p 
| jr ves many of them are ten feet high. Some have the names th 
I; church, DS | "dr 


of the perſonages they repreſent, as 1. Clovis ; 2. God- 
frey of Bouillon; 3. Albert I; 4. Albert II; 5. the em- 
peror Frederic III; 6. Ferdinand the catholic king o 
Spain; 7. Charles duke of Burgundy ; 8. Albert the Wi 
duke of Auftria ; 9, Frederic duke of Auſtria, and count 
of Tirol; 10. Maria Blanca; 11. Joan of Caſtile, con- 
ſort to Philip the Firſt ; 12, Elizabeth, confort to Albert I. 
The reſt of the ſtatues are without any inſcriptions, 
that the monks make what they rleaſe of them; thu 


they ſhew a ſtatue of an' Arthur, but whether it be * * 
il! | Ol E 


— 
* 


— — 
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WM Britiſh king, or Henry the Eighth's elder brother, is 
hat they cannot tell. The laſt ws agrrady is founded on 
e affinity of that prince to the houſe of Auſtria, by his 
ariage with the princeſs Catharine of Arragon ; the 
mer, on the high idea which has been in all ages enter- 
ned of king Arthur's atchievements, to which alſo Clo- 
,, and Godfrey of Bouillon, probably owe their honour- 
ie ſtation. - 2 

on the right hand in this church is a chapel called the 
oer chape), the altar being cnriched with plates of ſil- 
, on which are engraven ſeveral hiftorical paſſages ; 
re alſo is the tomb of the emperor Ferdinand, and Phi- 
Spina Welſerin, the latter having this inſcription, 


= Frrdinandus D. G. archidux Auſtriæ, dux Burgundie, comes 
brol, Philippine conjugt churiſſimæ fieri curavit. Obiit 24. m. 
ris, anno ſalutis 1580. 


Ferdinand by the grace of God, arch-duke of Auſtria, 

ing ! duke of Burgundy, count of Tyrol, has cauſed this mo- 
ment to be erected to Philippina his moſt dear conſort. 

he died the 14th day of April, 1580,” | 


This lady came to an unfortunate end in the caſtle of 
Wnmbras, having opium adminiſtred to her, and afterwards 
Er veins opened; her m_ was that ſhe lived too long, 
d was too fruitfu! for thoſe who were impatient after a 

gitimate governeſs, and a regular ſucceflion of, princes. 
ut that ſhe was more than a mere miſtreſs is ſufficient! 
ident from the words <moſt dear conſort ;* altho' by com- 
ct, the children born of ſuch a marriage inherit neither 
e princely dignity nor the lands. The two known ſons 
W this marriage, were Charles margrave of Burgau; and 
andrew of Auſtria, biſhop of Conſtance and Brixen, like- 
Wc cardinal, and governor of the Spamſh Netherlands, 
ere he died in the year 1600. | 
This eccleſiaſtic is faid to have had four of his children Cardinal 
rated, in order to make them court-muſicians; from a 2 , 
Wh, is deſcended Rigas, the preſent burgrave of the pa- * 
Nee at Inſpruck, who makes no ſecret of his extraction. 
barles margrave of Burgau died in the year 1618, leaving _ 
ſome illegitimate iſſue, known by the name of Hohberg, ox oh 2 
, in che year 1477, raiſed to the degree of /reyherrn, Fg e, mily, 

4 rec- 
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Remarkable 
preamble of 
a will, 


* 


eſtate in Rotenburg, in the county of Hohberg, and ve 


the account of its particular expreſſion: 


c begotten two ſons an 


INSPRUCK. 
free - lords. They enjoyed, according to Charles's will, 


rſons of great worth; but by various misfortunes u 
amily became extinct in the year 1728, in the fourth gen 
ration from Charles. Having had a ſight of his will, 
cannot forbear ſetting down the following paſſage, uM 


fits 2 

< Whereas living angle, I have, through human frail 
a daughter; and likewiſe a natum 

© ſon, of our late brother of pious memory cardinal AM 
© drew, is ſtill living, we will and direct, that Sc. © 
Charles's daughter had five and twenty thouſand guilder; 
Albizius, hereafter mentioned, had a like ſum, beſides M 
houſe in Inſpruck. Of this gentleman I could get if 
further account; poſſibly, it is from him that the abo 
mentioned Mr. Rigas is deſcended. After the death if 
Philippina, duke Ferdinand married a ſecond time, with 
princeſs of the houſe of Mantua ; but, this marriage bein 
attended with no male-iſſue, the county of Tyrol again d 
volved to the Auſtrian line. 
Inſpruck, 7 June, 1729. T am, E. 
P. S. After J had finiſhed my letter, it appeared wo 
while to ſubjoin a fuller extract from Charles's will, a: 
conceive it not to be generally known, and it clears u 
ſome points of genealogy. It is a common faying, a 
not without good grounds, that the mother is always c: 
tainly known, but that the difficulty is on the fide of t 
father: in Charles's iſſue it happens to be the very reve! 
neither the condition, nor ſo much as the name of ti: 
mother being known“, which has given. riſe to a conjectu 
| th 


* Remarkable as this account is, yet parallel inſtances are not want 
The famous Don John of Auſtria, was a natural fon of the emp 
Charles V: at firſt he believed no otherwiſe than that Magdalen Ul! 
wife to Lewis Quixſada, a Spaniard of note, was his real mother; 
afterwards he found himſelf in an error, and then was as poſitively p 
ſuaded that he owed his being to a young lady of Ratifbon, whoſe ni 
was Barbara Blomberginn. Strada de bell. Belg. dec. 1. I. 10. aff 
that this prince never could know with any clearneſs, that he came f 
the womb of no leſs a perſon than Mary the emperor's own fiſter. 
was a cloſe ſecret te all but the father and mother, and Quixſada the 
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 INSPRUCK. 
it ſhe was a nun, whom love ſeduced from her vow of 
aſtity. The extract is as follows: Li 


the name of the moſt holy and undivided Trinity, God 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghoſt, Amen. 


= 


© We Charles, by the grace of God, margrave of the Larger ex- 


rail * Roman empire, and of Burgau, 


atu 
A 4 
. © 
Iden 
des M 
et fl 
bog 
ath « 
with 


bein 


len 
gentz and Hocheneeg, &c. by theſe preſents acknowledge, 
publickly declare, in behalf of ourſelves and our heirs, 
and make known to all whom it may concern, that we 
of our own motion, having ſeriouſly and inwardly con- 
ſidered, and with the higheft concern laid to heart that 
all men are abſolutely deſtined to die, and that ag nothing 
is more certain than death, nothing is more uncertain 
than the particular time thereof, have voluntarily, with- 
out any neceſſity or conſtraint, neither impoſed upon by 
any craft, nor terrified by any danger, but, with a clear 


$ compoſed judgment, directed, appointed and ordered, in 


this our laſt will and teſtament, in what manner, after 
our departure out of this world, all our goods, effects, 


poſſeſſions, mortgages, &c. which we leave behind us, 
ſhall be diſpoſed of : this we direct and command accord- 


ing to the beſt and moſt valid form of the laws, that 
there be a ſtrict and continual obſervation of the ſeveral 
particulars which follow, &c. | #: 

And whereas, having lived ſingle, we, through human 
frailty, have begotten two ſons, viz. Charles and Ferdi- 
nand, and a daughter by name Anne Eliſabeth of Hohen- 
berg ; and our brother the lord Andrew, cardinal of Au- 
ſtria, c. of pious memory, having alſo left a like natu- 
ral fon, Hans George Albizi, and we being by natural 
equity obliged to provide for their ſupport, we therefore 
bequeath to the two brothers, Charles and Ferdinand, our 
two villages of Bubiſheim and Holdzheim, of which 
they ſhall immediately be put in poſſeſſion, and hold 
them for ever ; but one village being worth more than 


narſhal, till at laſt Philip II, the legitimate ſon of that emperor, heard it 
om the mouth of his dying father, and afterwards was wanting in that 
lence which ſuch a tranſaction required, This, as it is truth, entirely over- 
hrows the falſe aſſertion of ſome foreigners, who make the virtuous Catha- 
ne 7 9 a Neapolitan, to have been mother of this prince. 
OL. 1. | | 


F 


the 


N tract from 
landgrave of Nel Chatles's 


urg, count of Hohenberg, lord of Veldkirche, Bre- ill. 


34 


s ſtria, that it will be pleaſed, for our ſake, to take th; . 


direction, we would have perfectly obſerved and accom 
'© pliſhed, both now and hereafter, that all perſons, judge 
Land tribunals, ſpiritual and temporal, account them d 


what now or hereafter can, ſhall, or may happen. I 


INSPRUCK. : 
© the other, the two brothers ſhall agree about a fair equz. f 
© lity, beſides which Charles ſhall have our ſeat at Weyer! 
© burg, near Inſpruck, and Ferginand our mill at Weithin. ; 
© gen, in(our co of Hohenberg. | x 


10 nat nephew Albizi, I leave twenty-f:M 

© thouſand guilders, in lieu of a ſupport to be paid hin 
down in hand, or to be depoſited in ſome place of unex. þ | 
_ © ceptionable . likewiſe my dwelling called Bixen : «t 
< Hauſs, at Inſpruck, of which money and houſe, as hi {| 
© own abſolute property, he may diſpoſe as he pleaſes: |** 


To my daughter Anne Elifabeth, we bequeath f,. 
© and twenty thouſand guilders, in the fame manner, and 
with the ſame free diſpoſal of them as granted to Albizi 
© [tem, to the three above named, Charles, Ferdinand 
© and Albizi, we give our wardrobe, and all our hor. 
© furniture, to be equally fhared among them. : 

N. B. We alſo here beſeech the auguſt houſe of Au- 


£ above-mentioned four perſons into its moſt gracious f. 
© vour, conferring good preferment on them, and grant 
ing them whe patronage, defence, protection, and 
© benevolence, &c. | | 
After the due performance of the abovementione{ 
© grants and legacies, and the diſcharge of our debts both 
© under our hand, or otherwiſe juſtly demandable, (the 
< which we paſhonately intreat may be diſpatched, to pre- 
« yent any foul aſperſions againſt us, or that auguſt houſe, 
< whatever ſhall remain of our goods, moveable and im. 
< moveable, and of claims and rights appertaining to us 
c ſhall eſcheat to the auguſt houſe of Auſtria ; (as fron 
which we have received infinite favours, and to which 
© we have always paid the moſt profound reſpect, directing 
the whole tenor of our lives, our paſſions and actions 
to its advantage, grandeur, and reputation,) and ſuci 
. © our remaining goods, and effects, we give to this houltW 
as to our true and lawful heirs, and this we do, and © © 
would make known by virtue of this inſtrument, in the * 
« ſtrongeſt and fulleſt form, manner, and expreſſion. Al þ 
© and every particular of the premiſſes, as our laſt will and 


rr p · tf m Fm 


proper force and validity, and conform to them, as 00 


6 cal 


. caſe this our diſpoſition and laſt will, for want of the 
( uſual requiſites and ceremonies (which however we do 


. not apprehend) ſhould not be admitted as legal and va- 


F< lid; it is our expreſs intention and pleaſure, that the 
$< diſpoſition ſhall be in full force, according to the rights 
( cadicillarum donationis inter vivos, and every laſt will what- 
( ſoever: yet we have herein ſo far reſerved and ſecured, 


« that this will and inſtrument of ours be hereafter for a 


„ longer or ſhorter time leſſened, enlarged, altered, con- 
Ic tradi 


Qed, repealed, or totally cancelled, and be drawn 


up anew, as to us ſhall at any time ſeem fit and con- 
venient. But in caſe that we ſhould be inclined to give 


and bequeath to any of them, or add a codicil written 


or ſigned by our own hand, it ſhall be of equal force 


. 7 © as if we had actually inſerted it in the body of this our 


will. And herewith and by virtue of this inſtrument 


ve appoint executors of this our laſt and final will, the 
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moſt illuſtrious high and mighty prince and lord Ferdi- 
WW < nand the Second, king of 
archduke of Auſtria, duke of Burgundy, Stiria, Carin- 


ungary and Bohemia, 


* thia, Croatia, and Wirtemberg, count of Hapſpurg 
and Tirol; the illuſtrious and moſt noble prince Maxi- 


8 © milian, archduke of Auſtria, duke of Burgundy, ad- 


© miniſtrator of Pruſſia, grand maſter of the "Teutonic or- 
*der in Germany and Italy, and count of Tirol; as 


* reigning ſovereigns and lords of upper and lower Au- 


* ſtria, our moſt gracious lords, and dear kinſmen, in 
* whom we place the greateſt and moſt abſolute conh- 
* dence, and we hereby moiſt humbly intreat them, that 
* out of their paternal affection, and out of regard 


to God's goodneſs, and the laſt judgment, they will 


© take upon themſelves the trouble of the execution of 


© the preſent, and uſe the beſt and moſt expeditious mea- 
C © ſures for its exact and entire accompliſhment, as they. 
„ ſhall anſwer it to God, the world, their own conſci- 
$ © ences, and at the great and terrible day of the Lord 
and as every one would deſire that in like caſes it ſhould 


© be done to them and theirs. 

© In witneſs and confirmation df the ſame, we have 

© ſigned it with our own hand, and have cauſed our prince- 

© ly annular ſeal to be put to it, and, in order to give 

* unexceptionable validity and force to this laſt will, we 

have expreſsly ſent for the reverend, noble, learned, 
D 2 © piofs, 
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* pious, and prudent Mr. Chriſtopher Ullan, doctor 


kt. 


TY 5 miniſter and dean of the collegiate church d 
St. Nicolas in Yberlingen ; Andrew Wibel, burg 4 
' © maſter of Yberlinggn, a city of the holy Roman en! 
< pire; {wiſh Keſſering, ancient burgo-maſter of the (: 
city; John Schultz Stublin, Mr. Onophrius, and Joh 
© of Freyburg, governors of the hoſpital ; likewiſe coun eth 
« ſellor 9 2 Meſliner, doctor of both laws, and fn 
< dic of the above town of Vberlingen, that they joint 
and ſeparately may be witneſſes to this my laſt will, and 

© confirm the contents thereof, both by their ſignature 
© and ſeals, together with ours, which unanimouſly and 
© agreeably to the Jaw has been complied with. 
Executed in Yberlingen, a city of the holy Roma 
© empire, on the twentieth of October, and in the 1618th 
year from the birth of our dear lord and faviour Jeu; 


| 
i © Chriſt,” | 
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| | LETTER VI. 
| Deſcription of the imperial. Caſtle and Palace ai 6. 
[ | Ambras, with its valuable Curioſities. 
1 | Hir ang 
. 
cel 
138 | 510 
8 ; 4 f th 
i © rn AJ ESTERDAY I went to ſee the caſtle of Ambras,.. 
fary and — which lies half a league from hence: The Tiroleſe g 
chamber of call it Ombras, often pronouncing an A as O. This is a. 
_—_— * ſeat of the archduke's, which was built on this ſpot on ac Nuat 


count of both the beauty and conveniency of the fituation, i 
commanding Inſpruck and the Innthal. Here are ſeen nd 
multitude of curioſities, collected at a great expence by 
the former lords of this country, and eſpecially by the arch- 
Armour. duke Ferdinand. In the firſt place there is a large quan- Nhe h 
tity of armour both for pomp and uſe, ſome for unhorſing 
an antagoniſt in a tournament, and others for bloodſhed 


in a real combat: among theſe are the coats of armour 
and 


\ 
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d the weapons made uſe of by ſeveral famous princes 

a noblemen, viz. 

. The cuiraſs and horſe- armour of Alexander Farneſe, 
Wilt and enriched with jewels. 


J | 2. King Francis I. as armed at the battle of Pavia, to- 

J dug ether with his black cloth hoſe which he wore at that 

* Ine, together with the ſtockings made but of one piece. 
Muc theſe relics of Francis I, like many of a very dif- 


rent nature, have multiplied in a wonderful manner ; for, 
the royal wardrobe at Paris, they ſhew you the whole 
it of armour which Francis wore on that memorable 
ay; however, I know of none on which this wonder 
as ſo often been practiſed as on the armour of Charles 
uke of Burgundy. 

3. The armour of a Roman knight on horſeback, with 
coat of mail. 

4. The armour of the renowned Scanderbeg, together 
ith the ſword with which in a ſingle combat he clove 
s gigantic antagoniſt quite through the head down the 
ody; but the V 

ord, 

5. The armour and Rar of Ziſka, who, after he had loſt 
is fight, diſtinguiſhed the monks by feeling their bald 
dates, and ſo cut their heads off. 

6, The duke of Alva's armour. 

7. The cuiraſs and truncheon, both caſt, of Matthew 
angen, cardinal and archbiſhop of Saltſburg; ; this martial 
ccleftaſtic, who held the ſee of Saltſburg "from the year 
519 to 1540, is by ſome ſaid to have been a natural ſon 


0 the emperor Maximilian I. by a very beautiful young 
rang dy of Auſburg, of the Langen family. 


roll g. Duke Ferdinand's Bohemian ear- picker, or trun- 
1 heon, of a hard knotty wood. This prince uſed to ſay 
n © What it was with ſuch an ear-picker the ears and under- 
w_ tandings of the rebellious Bohemians ſhould be cleared ; 
* nd from hence among the Auſtrians, a Bohemian ear- 
_p 0 dicker is a proverbial word for a thick cudgel. 

—_ 9. The armour of Albert of Brandenburg, the creſt on 
unn be helmet being an eagle's beak. 

75 ; 10. The armour of Don John of Auſtria, in the blade 


f whoſe ſword | is a ſmaller ſword, and in that again a 


r 
mov rife, 


and 


D 3 11. The 


enetians likewiſe boaſt of having this 


N 
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11. The armour of a French knight called Claude de de 
Batre, with whom Maximilian the I, at the diet he held BW” 
at Worms in 1495, entered the liſts for having ſpoken 
contumeliouſly of the German nobility, no other perſon 
daring to encounter him by reaſon of his extraordina 
ſtrengch and dexterity. At laſt with a great deal of diffi- 
culty Maximilian foiled his antagoniſt, 5 

I ſhall not dwell any longer on theſe rooms, the effigies 
and lives of the emperors, kings, princes, and other il- 
luſtrious perſons whoſe armour is either entirely, or in 
part in Ambras caſtle, (which is alſo called A Ambroſ. 
aua,) being publiſhed in Latin by James Schenck of No- 
zingen 1601, and in the following year came out a Ger- 
man tranſlation of that work. he Latin account, or 
Armamentarium Heroicum Ambroſianum, was republiſhed in 
4to at Nuremberg, in 1735, under the care of the juſtly 
celebrated Mr. Kohler. f only add, that to every armour 
they have annexed the image, name, and titles of the great 
perſonage who wore it. ; 

Many of the ſuits of armour belonging to the arch-dukes 
of Auſtria, have iron ſhoes, with very long points, which 
like cafes came over the common ſhoes and boots: poſh- 
bly the champions drove theſe points into their antagoniſts 
Wl - horſe, immediately drawing back their feet. But that, in 
[| the common = of life, ſhoes with long points or ſpikes, 
J and therefore called calcei lunati, cornuti, raſtrati, were worn, 
„ 1 
1 


' 
. 
: 
o 
} 


appears from numberleſs inſtances in the hiſtory of the 
middle ages, Some of theſe ſpikes were an ell long, till 
| | at laſt particular laws were made for ſuppreſſing ſuch mil- 
| chievous pride, This faſhion I have obſerved not only in 
. ſome ancient German ſtatues, but alſo in ſeveral pieces of 
tapeſtry in the palace of Bruſſels, which were made in the 

time of Philip the Good duke of Burgundy. In ſome places this 

vanity was carried further, little bells being faſtened to theſe 

ſpikes; which yet will appear the leſs ridiculous, as the 

gell, n great men of thoſe times wore cymbals and bells on their 
cloaths, Cloaths, to give notice that ſuch a perſon was approaching 
Of this laſt faſhion the ſtone-ſtatues of ſeveral dukes and 
dutcheſſes of Brunſwic, in the Autorſhofe at Brunſwic, 

and the pictures of the princes in the townhouſe at Lunen- 

burg, are unqueſtionable eyidences. Other images of 

this kind may be ſeen in Bucelini topographia Germanis, 

part II, p, 385, 414, /eq. And the words of Petrus Dreſ⸗ 


deuſis, 
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denſis, in the beginning of the hymn, in dulci jubilo, made 
in the 15th century, allude to it: 


ge gaudia ? 
« *T is onl 1 | 
Angels fin 
Nova Cotica 7 
And bells ring, 
In Regis curia. , 
© Oh were we there! . ; 


In the abovementioned armory are alſo a great number 


of old Roman ſhields and helmets, and little coats of ar- 
mour for young princes, whom it was cuſtomary to train 
up very early to the fatigue of martial exerciſes. 


Againſt the wall ſtands the wooden-image of one Ay- Inſtances of 


tenrieder the Imperial miniſter, who alſo did not reach 
any great age, was eight feet eight inches high : travellin 
this way, ſome years ago, he meaſured himſelf with this 


wooden giant, but hardly reached up to Aymon's armpits. 


At his fide ſtands alſo a wooden image but three ſpans 
high, of a dwarf, who was living at the ſame time in 


| archduke Ferdinand's court. As * frequently ban- 


tered the dwarf on his diminutive figure, the dwarf pri- 
vately deſired the duke that when at table he would drop 


one of his gloves, and order Aymon to take it up; he 
in the mean time crept under the duke's chair, and, as Ay- 


mon was ſtooping for the glove, he gave him a blow on 
the face, to the great diverſion of all the company. Here 


is alſo a ſtuffed horſe, which in archduke Sigiſmund's time, 


at one ſudden ſtart, leaped ſixteen paces, in memory of 
which two ſtones were ſet up at the place, near the vil- 
lage of Ambras, and are ſtill to be ſeen; the horſe, and 
the young nobleman its rider, expired on the ſpot. In 


this ſamie place a bit of the rope with which Judas hanged x,q 


nobleman of the name of Schertch, that he got this re- 
lic in a church at the ſacking of Rome, under Charles 
duke of Bourbon, and that the other part of it he had 


made a preſent of to his family at Mauren, in the dutchy - 
4 of 


D 4 


mon, who belonged to the archduke Ferdinand's body le men. 
guards: he was eleven feet in height, but did not live 
much above his fortieth year. The famous baron Ben- 


| | : ' on Judas's hal- 
himſelf, is kept in a box, and near it the certificate of a ter. 


* 


ing the behaviour of ſome Roman: catholics in regard to 


twelve and thirteen feet long“, together with three ſmaller; 
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of Wirtemberg. Here I had the opportunity of obſery. 


relics: the houſekeeper of the palace, who has all theft 
curioſities in his Keeping, when he perceives any Roman. 
catholics of the lower claſs to mingle with the company, 
that they may not miſs ſeeing every thing anywiſe remark. 
able, at opening the abovementioned box, ſays, here is: 
rope which was uſed at the ſufferings of Jefus : theſe 
words excite the zealous catholics, Who fall a kiſſing the 
rope with the greateſt reverence and devotion ; after this 
he goes on with his tale, by whom arid to what purpoſ: 
this rope was uſed, which ſets the company a laughing at 
thoſe who had been ſo much miſtaken in the object of 
their devotion. 


On the wall alſo hangs the ſkin of a ſerpent, betwixt 


the 


* If a regard were to be paid to ſome viper - critics, this ſerpent-ſkin, in. 
ſtead of being a real work of nature, muſt be looked upon only as a con- 
trivance of art. But it is not without grounds that Conr. Lycoſthenes it 
chron. prodig. ac oftent. p. 5 10. informs us, ad a. 1499: Lucerne Helwetiorun 
vigeſimo primo die Maii draco igneus immani ſpecie, patulis auribus, craſſitudin 
wvituli, longitudine vero ofto cubitorum ad pontem Ruſſi fluvii volare vi ſus |, 
© That in the year 1499, on the twenty-firſt day of May, at Lucerne, in 
* Switzerland, a huge dragon of a very terrible appearance, with broad 
* flat ears, of the bigneſs of a calf, and eight cubits in length, was ſeen 
* flying towards a bridge on the river Ruſs.* Something till more remark- 
able is related by Gellius noct. Attic. I. vi. c. 3. Attilius Regulus conſul ii 
Africa, caſtris apud Bagradam flumen poſitis, prælium grande atque acre fe 
ad ver ſus tinum ſerpentem illic flabulantem, inu ſitatæ inmangatis, eumgue mag ru 
totius exercitus conflictione balliſiis atque catapultis diu oppugnatum, ejuſque in-W 
terfecti corium longum pedes centum et wiginti Romam miſit. i, e. The conſul i 
* Attilius Regulus, being encamped near the river Bagrad in Africa, had 
© a very ſharp encounter with a ſerpent of an aſtoniſhing bigneſs, whoſe 
© haunt was thereabouts, that it held his whole army in play a long time, 
© till they at length killed it by means of their battering engines, and that 
© the ſkin of it, which he ſent to Rome, meaſured a hundred and twenty- 
* five feet.” The monſtrous ſize of the Norway ſerpents is generally ſet 
forth in a manner beyond all probability. Olaus Magnus in brewiar. bi. 
gent. ſeptentr. I. XXI. c. 27. appeals to the teſtimonies of fiſhermen and 
mariners, leſt upon his bare word it ſhould not be credited, That the 
© north has produced a ſerpent two hundred feet long, and twenty in thick- 
© neſs.* Proſeſſor Frank, of Frankenau, ſpeaks of a till larger ſpecies f 
water-ſerpents, in a ſmall piece of his, with the title of Fluxus maris ve. 
ticaſi arftandris Moſkoe-ſtrom, aliis Maal- ſtrom g:&t, ejuſdem gualitatum vs 
riorumgue ibidem admirandorum deſcriptio. An account of the northern vortel 
5 Called Moſkoe-firom, or Maal-ſirom:, its nature and wonderful 1 

1 | | ; ö 
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V- , 

to alley in Tirol remarkable for the height of its juniper trees 1 
lee e elector Palatine, when governor of this country, or- 
an- Nered a ſtraight pole, thirty feet long, beſides ſome ſhorter, 
ny, be placed in this repoſitory ; theſe were cut from trees, 
rk. Which, according to an ancient cuſtom, were ſet up before 


is e palace on the firſt of May. Here likewiſe is thewn a 


1cſe Wir of Turkiſh piſtols, ornamented with ſilver, and of 
the rerent length, after the uſage of that people, one be- 
this g to fire at a diſtance, and the other when near: a 
»ole hole chamber is alſo hung with Turkiſh arms, among rurkim 


g at 


t of ls; alſo the horſe. furniture of a baſhaw and an aga, 


Sho were both taken by general Swendi. This cuſtom 


wixt f wearing ſuch coſtly furniture and arms in the day of 
ler; 


the y the following paſſage it will appear what degree of hiſtorical faith this 


rative requires: Placet relationem adjungere de flupende magnitudinis ſer- 
nie marino, a Norvegis Caars Trolden nomine infignito, et bis mille orgyiarum 
Wroitudinem babente, que were ita ſe habet, et haud ita pridem loci illius in- 
B's que ac aliis in Nordlandia innotuit. Lofotenſes adcolæ a. 1700, quum 


n, in. 
| CON 


nes it more vi ſitaret ibidem wir wenerabilis eccleſiat, narrabant ipſi, quod a, 1697 
tiorus rum ejuſmodi marinum tam ipſorum littora, quam aliorum verſus Weſt orden, 
Frudin dingen, et Sennien præterierit, ſegue aliquoties ſpectandum dederit. A non 


ſus . 
ne, in 
broad 


ucts res babetur fita, non deſunt tamen oculati hujus rei teftes plus quam vi- 
Wnt! imo centum, idem uro ore adſerentes, qui ingens boc monſirum ſuis viderunt 
i per integras tres ſeptimanas guotidie circa A'twigen in Sennien, media 
is ſeen Mate, nocte eamdem cum die babente lucem, ob ſolem inocciduum. Amplitudinem 
mark - | longitudinem ejus, prout fidiſſimi certiſſimique de bac teſtimonium perbibent 
n ſul ie, ſeſe ab Erwig flumi ne ab kirche Baagnas prope Alt wage uſque extendiſſe. 


re fecit ¶¶ Here I cannot forbear ſubjoining an account of a ſea · ſerpent of wWonder- 
mag ful largeneſs, by the Norwegians called Caars Trolden; it is not long 
„e in; fince it became known to the inhabitants of that part, and alſo others 


conſul ef Nordland, and is two thouſand fathoms in length. In the year 1700 
a, had Ja reverend ecclefiaſtic being upon his ſtated viſitation, the people of Lofot 
whoſe acquainted him, that, in the year 1697, a like ſea-monſter paſſed along 
g time, {their coaſts towards Weſtforden, Lodingen, Senien and other parts, and 
nd that that they had ſeveral times fight of it. Some have looked upon this as a 
wenty- ¶ action, but above twenty, I may ſay a hundred, good witneſſes are living, 
ally (« ho all agree, that they actually ſaw this vaſt monſter for three weeks to- 
ar. bf, ether, near Altvigen and Senien, in the middle of ſummer, when there's 
en and continual light, the ſun never ſetting ; and the ſame credible inhabitants 


hat the Haffirm of its length, that it reached from the river Erwig to Bagnaas 
2 thick- church, near Altwige.“ If this account be admitted, thoſe of the Eaſt- 
>cies ol dia ſerpents, which ſwallow buffaloes, will meet with the better recep- 
ris -a. Andrew Clyer, who ſpent moſt of his life in India, would have us 


lieve that the huntſmen, upon cutting open theſe ſerpents, have found 
ole ſtags, wild goats and boars in them, See Epbem. nat. cur. dec. II. 


%. 
battle, 


e largeſt was ſhot near Kehl, on the Rhine. There is a Tall juniper - 


Which are ſeveral enriched with gold, filver, and real jew- arms. 


= 


Shamoyt. In this chamber are likewiſe two ſtuffed ſhamoys, 


” he Is, 2 * 
— 4 - "2 _ 
— — * 
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Horfe-tail. things, is the horſe-tail of the grand viſir, who in the 
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alſo a number of conſecrated caps and ſwords, which the 
popes uſed to ſend to crowned- heads: or eminent warriors, 
| Here they likewiſe ſhew a great variety of enamellel 
Ss work, beads, and many old welcomes, or goblets « 
Glafs-work, glaſs, Formerly the drinking veſſels of gold and cryſt 
| were for the ladies, . thoſe of ſilver for princes and counts 
and the glaſs ones ſerved the knights. Whoever, aft 

il the old German uſage, drank of a welcome, with 1 


„7 - 
== - 
— — — 
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„ good air, was admitted to write his name, and a ſen. : nt 
| [ tence in a book kept for that uſe; and ſome ſuch are to 
it be ſeen in this place. The ladies had a particular book 


0 and I obſerved moſt of their ſentences to be of a de vou 
. import; but thoſe of the men were generally of anothal 
' kind; and one whoſe brain was probably as empty as nf 
paunch was full, before he emptied the cup of honour, 

wrote againſt his name: Pre/titit, quantum potuit. Th 
| Old German deteſtable welcome bowls, together with many othe! 
2 welcomes. tous cuſtoms, are daily diſappearing in Germany; and 
he who in this particular forms his idea of the modem 
Germans, from the practice of their anceſtors, doe 
them no little injuſtice ; whereas of late ſome foreign ni 
tions, in regard to exceſſive drinking *, equal or rat 
excee 


And even our firſt anceſtors, in compariſon of other nations, wen 
temperate, The filent teſtimony of Pliny the elder, bi. nat. book 14-6 
22, ſufficiently invalidates the current prejudice. He ſets out ſenſuality 4 
the moſt hateful colours, and inveighs againſt the Gauls and — 
0 MI willy 
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ed Germany, even when carouzing was at its height. 12 
Aua emember, concerning this, a Poliſh grandee, who be- 
dinner offered a bowl of brandy to a young prince, | 
Ia, upon the prince's marſhal pleading that it would be 

ath to the prince, abruptly anſwered, Bibat et moriatur. 

Let him drink and die.“ 


ys, 
ound 
ric 70 


0 


uns , The third cloſet is filled with natural corals, and curio- Curioſities of 
pe Ages made thereof. I was particularly pleaſed with one,“ 
ad 4 hich was fiſhed up from the bottom of the ſea, being a 


e branch growing out of the head of a ſmall ſea-dog: 
is immediately put me in mind o“ one that grew on a 
aſs bottle, which I ſaw at London, in Sir Hans Sloane's 
comparable collection. | 
The fourth cloſet contains a great number of antiquities, Antiquities, 
bth Greek and Roman, and of nations, not with the 3 
eateſt juſtice *, termed Barbarians: theſe are idols, 

; conjuring 


ſome. 


upper 
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Without ſparing even his own countrymen the Romans; but of the Ger- 
ans he ſays not a ſingle word, yet he had a thorough knowledge of Ger- 
any, I don't deny but the north in former times produced its hard-drink- 
„ for in Edda of Iceland, myth. 41, plain traces of it occur: ſtill I con- 
lently maintain that foreigners cannot juſtly reproach our fore-fathers. 
ich Wor granting that the old Germans did in ſome meaſure love a glaſs, this 
FI 4 Way be indulged to them as a warlike people, who on account of their 
| ſens Notinual fatigues, and the largeneſs and ſtrength of their bodies, muſt na- 
ire t gu be ſubje@ to a violent thirſt, Would to God the middle and later 
book, res, by introducing the drinking of healths ſo promotive of ebriety, had 
evoul er fixed that ſcandalous brand on the German nation ! The many ſevere 
the , though enacted by general diets, having failed of the effects which 
orm ere to be expected from them, are melancholy proofs that it was with 
8 hu Wo much reaſon'ſaid by the emperor Charles V: Tam nibi erit difficile : 
10u!, ere Germanis ora, ne ſe inebrient, quam conſtringere Hiſpanis manus, ne 
Ther. I may as well pretend to tie up the Spaniards hands from thiev- 
other ing, as to ſhut the Germans mouths, that they may not get drunk.” It 
5 always with an inward concern that I reflect on Henry IV. king of 
, dance, who reading in a German church theſe words of Pſalm cxvi. v. 12, 


0CcrtB What man 1 render unto the Lord for all his benefits ) ſaid, that the 
dor!ermans had forgot the next words; calicem accipiam ; I will receive 

n n-. the cup.“ | | 

athens * The contemptuous names which the Greeks and Romans ſo liberally 


| ſtowed on other nations proceeded from a blind vanity ; ſo infatuated 
þ ere they with their own ſuperiority, that they imagined all intellectual 
d moral excellences belonged to themſelves alone. The ancient Ger- 
Pans had the misfortune of being particularly ſtigmatiſed by them as Barba- 
ans. But let us here remember what Hert ſays, in his account of ancient 
Permany, Non ſane majores neftri tales fuerumt, quorum pudere debeamus, imo 
; es egrum et inſtituta in guam mulii⸗ meli us fe babuere, quan jilorum populorum, 5 
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Jana looking-glaſſes, or ſpecula veritatit, with which 
uy | the. prieſts uſed to impoſe upon credulous minds ; but why 
N is moſt remarkable here, are ſome fragments of the ol 
ö Roman laws, on thin tables of braſs. 
if Porcelanes, In the fifth cloſet are curious utenſils, of porcelain and 
earth, and among the latter, are ſeveral valuable piece, 
|| | ſaid to have been painted, before they were put into th 
| furnace, by Raphael of Urbin in his youth, I have in- 
deed met with the like in a great many other places, 
but no where in ſuch quantities, as at Loretto, and at th: 
duke of Brunſwic's palace of Saltsdahl, where they hae 
above ſeyen hundred ſuch pieces, ſome of them attributed 
to Raphael himſelf, and others only to his earlieſt im. 
tators. ul 
Coins, In the ſixth cloſet are ſeveral ſmall deſks, all filled with 
ancient coins and medals : one, in honour of Virgil, i 
ſhewn as an ineſtimable curioſity ; but I am apt to que. 
ſtion whether its antiquity would ſtand the teſt of a ftrid 
examination. Six large folio's, bound in black velvet, 
with ſilver claſps, contain indeed a very valuable collec. 


tion of medals of the old Roman emperors, ranged in che 
nological order; the leaves of theſe books are of ve b 
thin wood, in which the medals are fo inchaſed in rows Wen 
that both ſides may be viewed only by turning over tlie | 
leaf. . It was the learned Heraus of Vienna, who digeſt-Wſats 
ed this work, a perſon indeed of general learning, but 
who at laſt fell into diſgrace, from a ſuſpicion of a breach 
of truſt in regard to the medals, which he had under hh 
care. Next to theſe is a collection of old gold medal;Wif** 
to the weight of thirteen pounds, among which is ali 
an Otho, but they have not one copper piece of thun 
emperor. It would require the whole attention of ſom cor 
very able antiquarian to arrange this fingle cloſet, whici** 
contains fix and thirty thouſand ancient medals of ſilven , 
not to mention the many thouſand copper pieces Which. 
| lie ſcattered about. Here is alſo ſhewn a gold medi d 
f which baron Pfenniger, great huntſman to the elcctorta 
N Tranfmuta- Palatine, changed from lead into gold in the emperor { 
4 tion of lead auth 
N into gold. qui de cultura maxime gloriabantur, et ipſos alioſque populos barbarorum vecalii e 
1 h infigniebant, © Our anceſtors were not ſuch as we need be aſhamed of, ni) * 
mw © in regard to manners and laws they in ſome meaſure excelled thoſe 20 
7 > © ons which prided themſelves in their politeneſs, and could afford to thi 1 
' j and others no better name than than of Ba! barians, » 
0 | 88 n preſenc⸗ 
W . 
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hic eſence. The following verſe makes part of the inſcrip- 


Wa en, 
e o 


Aurea progenzes plumbo prognata parente. 


and 
eces 
o ths The perſon from whom the baron had this miraculous 
in- oder, was himſelf unacquainted with the manner of 
aces, Ming it, but received it from his deceaſed father, who at 
t the {We ſame time told him, that the powder coſt a great deal 
hae ore than gold itſelf. But poſſibly the whole art conſiſt- 
but, not ſo much in a tranſmutation, as in a ſubſtitution 
imi· one thing in the place of another, in which the ſticklers, 

r this falſely-celebrated art, will not find their account; 
chat, notwithſtanding this, it ſtill may be called Mulier 
Le omnes invitat, neminem admittit; ars arte, cujus prin- 
um ęſi cupere, medium mentiri, et fints mendicare vel patibu- 
i. A woman, inviting all, and admitting none; an 
art, whoſe beginning is covetouſnels, whoſe progreſs is 
fallacy, and its end beggary, or the gallows *. 


<A golden offspring begot by a leaden parent.” 


| with 
il, i 
que- 

ſtrid 
el vet, 
ollec- 


chro- They here ſhew one of the filver pieces given to Judas, amber 
ven betraying his maſter Jeſus; two of the like are alſo 
rows en at Hall, two leagues from Inſpruck. Beſides theſe, 


r theſe ſeveral pieces of ingenious workmanſhip in Tiroleſe 
li geft-Wſate, with a very curious piece of amber-gris , repreſent- 
„ but js | 

3 ing 


reach 
er hi 
edals 
is allo 
f that 
" ſome 
which 
ſilver, 
w hich 
medal 
>]ectot 
Deror 


W This verdi& of the authors, cannot but ſeem too ſevere to thoſe who 

e entertained very. magnificent ideas of the art.of making gold. Drech- 
has intirely confuted the poſſibility of the thing in two treatiſes, De 
Wallorum tram ſmutatione et imprimis de chryſopeia, Of the tranſmutation 
f metals, and chiefly of making gold,  Leipzic, 1673. Inſtances of 
contrary have been produced from Morbof, epift. ad Langelottum de me- 
orum tranſmutatione, Hamb. 1673. Sam. Reyber, diſſ. de nummis quibuſ- 
ex chymico metallo fa#is, Kil. 1692. Jo. Lud. Mannemann. Jaſon, ſ« 
ul, tet moniorum weritatis metamorphoſin metallorum ignobiliorum in aurum 
wo preflantius adſerente, Kil. 1709; * Morhof in his epiſtle to Lancellot, 
the tranſmutation of metals, Hamb. 1673. Samuel Reyher, in a diſ- 
tation on ſome coins made of a*chemical metal, Kil. 1692. John 
wis Hannemann. Jaſon, viz. his catalogue of the teſtimonies of the 
ruth, who maintain the metamorphoſis of ignoble metals into gold, 


vocal excels their native value. with which compare Budeus's treatiſe, An 
of, ie int in republica tolerandi ? Hal, 1702. i. e.. whether alchymiſts are 
iſe da de tolerated in a ſtate ? ' 

to then Amber · gris is brought from the Eaſt and Weſt - Indian ſeas, and valued 


ie gold, The name is much better known than the thing itſelf, eſpe - 


eſence cially 


7 


* 


Old arms. 


touch-hole. What chiefly deſerves notice, is an ivo 


concave; ſome are cut in Tiroleſe jaſper and agate, 


CASTLE Hf amBrkas. | 
ing an elephant with a caſtle on its back; it is nea 
finger's breadth long, and together with the caſtle i; if 
the Ame height, and ſet in gold, with ſome ſparks # 
diamonds. | OS I Seca | 

In a particular marble repoſitory repreſenting a caſtle, ; 
kept ſeveral fine ſeals, cameo's and intaglio's, in the for 
of which the images are in relievo, whereas, the latter a 


the whole number amounts to above 3300. In one 
theſe ſtones the difference of the colours has been ſo in» 

niouſly improved, as to raife three diſtinct faces of qu 
different colours. On a ring there is a face which wi 
inverted ſhews a cup. Among the antiques the moſt n 
markable piece is of Alaric king of the Goths. . 
The ſeventh. cloſet is full of old armour, ſuch as an I 
dian halbert of Brazil wood; a muſquet of the earlieſt 
vention, conſiſting only of a barrel and ſtock without ff 
lock; to fire it a match muſt be put to the touch-hol:iM 
but, as this might endanger the hand, a broad piece of lt 
ther like a blind is faſtened round the ſtock cloſe 300 


cially as by the depraved taſte of ancient times the very pooreſt poets u 
ſtrongly to purfume their paltry lines with amber, muſk, and civet, : 
now it is fifteen, or twenty dollars an ounce, Of the two kinds of 
and white amber, the former is moſt preferable on account of its incu 

ble virtues: the toys made of it are uſually ſet in gold; but the ſm: 
bits fall to the apothecaries. In the year 1694, the Amſterdam Eafl-lr 
company, received a piece of amber, weighing an hundred and eighty 
pounds, which Nic. Chevalier has deſcribed, and Valentini in his / 
Muſeorum, Tom. I. p. 480, has given a copper-plate of it. At firſt it x 
not well known whether amber was to be claſſed among the minerals, 
getables, or animals; being often cut out of the Indian whales, it 
concluded to be an animal. Clodius on the contrary, in his treatiſe de 4. 
ederata, Viterb, 1672, proves that amber is rather a mineral. The Pt 
ſepbus in cunis, as he is called, 'publiſhed in the beginning of this centu 
dreams of a certain metallic body, but Henry Anhalt teaches him ba 
in a piece written on purpoſe, and printed at Neuruppin, 17e7. 2a 4 
bram a philoſopho in cunis ad azrem et meteora uſque velut in exilium rey 
ad avitas ſedes, b. e. ad mineralia jure quodam poftliminit revocatam natur t1 
riofis examinandam fiftit, in which, by a kind of a recovery or repriſil 
© reſtores amber, which the infant philoſopher had as it were baniſhe 
© among the etherial meteors, to its primordial manſions, that is am 
© the minerals, and recommends it to the further reſearches of the ni 
© ralifts.* But the moſt authentic accounts of amber-gris ſuch as are foul 
ed on chemical experiments, are to be met with in Neſmann's di/qs, d, 


bra-gryſea, Dreſden, 1736, 
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CASTLE of AMBRA S. 47 
k of a gun, of very curious workmanſhip, made by 
fame Collin, who gave ſuch proofs of his ſkill in the 
nument of Maximilian I. at Inſpruck. The other cu- 
Gties are à croſs-bow, which at once diſcharged four 
| thirty arrows; the truncheon of Maximilian I. like- 
ſe his ſpying-glaſs of ebony; alſo a machine for hgjng 
nadoes. . „ as 
n the eighth, are to be ſcen plants, animals, and other Natural cu- 
tural products, as fine tortoiſes, large ſhamoy- balls, ariofities. 
Falo's horn of a very extraordinary ſize, weighing 
enty hundred weight, Oc. | 
The ninth is for the moſt part full of curioſities cut in Curiofities in 
od, among which, that of the rape of the Sabines, per- wood. 
med: by Collin, on cedar, is truly admirable ; as alſo a 
of beads, the largeſt of which are of peach, and the 
aller of the cherry ſtones, yet with ſeveral faces cut on 
m, 1 paſs by the kinds of ſtrange wood, and ſhall men- 
n only one piece, ſaid to have been found in the ſtomach 
2 ſhag ; likewiſe a muſic book the work of a woman, 
ied upon ſattin, with all the fineneſs of a copper-plate. ä 
n, the other ſide of the gallery in fix cloſets, are ſeen portraits. 
hundred ſmall portraits of famous perſonages; 
te are curioſities truly eſtimable, no place affording the 
for number, beauty, and genuieneſs. 
Among other remarkable things in the tenth cloſet, is a 
inking veſlel of a rhinoceros's horn; a large ivory fan 
ancient Gothic workmanſhip ; a table-board made of 
ore interlaced with very fine gold and filver veins ; alſo 
jo cymbals bene ſonantia, as they are called; and being Aaron's gel- 
pure gold, their clear ſound is the more ta be admired ; den cyaibals, 
is further-ſaid, they belonged to Aaron's veſtment, but 
e difficulty is to prove it. They are about the bigneſs 
2 common billiard- ball, without the leaſt aperture; and 
hat is moſt remarkable they ſound of themſelves, even 
hen held, and covered betwixt both hands, ſo that no 
of their ſurface is to be ſeen. They who are better 
quainted with the origin and properties of ſound — 
plain this myſtery 3 for my part I cannot, but thi 
* within the out ward golden ball there is another cym- 
concealed. ' | ; 
The next cloſet contains rare birds, and feather-work Rare birds, 
al kinds; among the former is the bird of Paradiſe, 
uch few Muſeums are without; and thus ocular de- 
9A monſtration 
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gems, rough gems, particularly a piece of maſſy ſilver as whit 


CASTLE of AMBRAS. 
monſtration overthrows the notion of their having Me 
feet. Here is alſo thewn another ſmall bird called 1M 
chamſel, which being amphibious, was caught like a ff 
with an angling-line by archduke Sigiſmund Franc. in Li 
"= 1664. Among the feather-works, the fans of Whg 

eron-feathers tipped with black, are the moſt admired, 

Writings, In the twelfth cloſet, are preſerved pieces of penman 

.. © - hip by perſons who had neither hands nor feet. Amon 
- theſe artiſts, who by induſtry and practice ſupplied the de. 
ficiencies of nature, is Schweickard, a native of Halli 
Swabia. In this ſame cloſet is kept the artillery book 9 
the emperor Maximilian J. in one vol. folio, wherein ar 
deſcribed his ſeveral pieces of ordnance, with their figure 
and at what place they are to be ſeen. ' Here alſo thy 
ſhew you the prayer-book of the unfortunate Philippin 
Welſerinn, beſides a very conſiderable number of othe 
books, which belonged to illuſtrious perſons; in moſt d 
them you find devices, or ſentences written with their o 
hands, and ſome have no deſpicable annotations. 

Steel work. The thirteenth cloſet conſiſts of works in ſteel and iron, 

and among the latter, is an excellent baſſo-relievo, repre. 
ſenting a battle. In this place alſo ſtands a vexing chai, 
for upon fitting down. in it you immediately find yout 
hands and feet in irons. | | 

Petrifications* In the fourteenth are ſeveral petrifications, as plan 
muſcles, fiſhes, fruits, and the like, turned into ſtone ; 
middling cheſt of red Tiroleſe agate ; a ſpoon of gre 
Tiroleſe jaſper, beſpeckled with pretty ſmall red ſports, it 

which chiefly the value of this ſtone conſiſts. 

Mathemati- , The fifteenth ſhews all kind of mathematical works 

cal works. watches of a particular make, together with muſica] in 
ſtruments, among which is a pipe, ſuch as the Fauni ar 
ſuppoſed to play on, conſiſting of ſeven reeds. 

8 The ſixteenth repoſitory contains all kinds of ores, and 


as ſnow, of 8 pounds weight, as it was found in 
filver mine of Tirol; this is indeed worth notice, tho 
beauty inferior to a ſmaller piece lying by it, which v 
brought from Peru. In the matrix of an emerald, 3c 
may ſee how this gem concretes in round ſtones like gret 

. cryſtals; and the diamond in its matrix is ſeen, but wi 
difference of colour, to have a fimilar formation. 

is a ſeal of the Tiroleſe arms, curiouſly cut on a fine 1 


— 
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ig ti 
J d, and a filver medal, ftill very plain, all incorporated 
a f 


in the fire which many years ago conſumed the palace of Ru- 


hin eluſt in Inſpruck. Here is likewiſe a very remarkable 

red, Nece of a ſtump of a tree, its bark being in its natural ſtate, 

man nd the wood within petrified. | 
mon The ſeventeenth cloſet ſhines with a vaſt variety of very Gold and ſil- 


he dec 
all /It 
ok & 


e reſt is a Cup as big as two mens heads, made of a 
aldivia nut, and on which an exceeding value is placed ; 


in acre are alſo ſeveral other veſſels, particularly the 9/fen- 

gute in aforementioned, ſuppoſed to have appeared to the 

the mperor Maximilian I. 

ippin The eighteenth and the following are aſſigned to cryſtal Cryſtal uten- 


Other 
v0ſt of 
Ir 0 


iſe welcomes, or goblets for the ladies, all of cryſtal, 
hich is fo far preferable to the fineſt glaſs, as, being con- 
nually cool, it imparts a freſhneſs to the liquor. The 
joſt valuable cryſtals are quite plain without any figures, 
at the clearneſs and purity may be the better 4 the 
gures on fine cryſtals are generally no more than an 
ihce for hiding any flaw in them. This contrivance 
e ancients were not unacquainted with, as appears from 
Umus hiſt. nat. lib. XXXV11. c. 2. Infeſtantur plurimis vitiis 
aus capillamentum rimæ fimile. Hoc artifices calatura oc- 
tant, Due vero ſme vitio ſunt, pura efſe malunt. * They 
are ſubject to very many flaws, ſome of which appear 
like a crack, but this the workmen artfully conceal by 
cut figures; whereas thoſe which are without any flaw 
they leave plain.” A piece of rock cryſtal with a tuft of 
ve's hairs in it, likewiſe deſerves notice. I formerly ſaw 
t London other hairs in cryſtal, in the above-mention- 


d iron, 
repre: 
chair 


d yout 
plan 


Yne ;} 
| greel 


works, 
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uni at 


5, a0 collection of Sir Hans Sloane. Here they alſo ſhew 
White ou the ſword, which the emperor Charles V. uſed to 
id in Near on court-feſtivals; an agate, with variety of beau- 
tho ful colours, on which, with admirable ſkill, is repreſent- 
ch wall! the rape of Proſerpine; a tea-pot, with its cups, of 
Id, vx ſet in gold; a bowl or diſh, of a ſingle piece of chal- 
e gretl wy; There is indeed at Saltſburg a bowl. of equal 


ignels, but it wants the clearneſs and tranſparency of 
is. In this cloſet alſo is an ivory cruciſix, ſo ſmall as 
obe put on a ring; beſides many gold and ſilver veſlels 
Vol. I. | which 


wut wil 


ne eme 


ral 


; 1d; alſo a block conſiſting of pieces of wood, filver, 


to one maſs, and partly melted, being a remainder of 


aluable pieces of workmanſhip, in gold and filver ; among works, 


rorks, among which are alſo ſeveral of gold, and like- fils- 
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CASTLE of AM BR AS. 
which ladies uſed, to faften on their cloaths, and fill wiz 
water, in order the better to keep the natural flowen ! 
Remarkable which were to be put in them. Along this gallery are e. 
»turalia, veral pictures, viz. of a hare, with four feet growing ou 
3 of its back, ſhot in the mountains of Tirol; anothe 
1 | of a Tiroleſe lady of a hundred and forty years of age; 
4 likewiſe the portrait of a man with a face all over hai 
[} | | but his children fo different, that a ſon of his was quit: 

\F | ſmooth, and the daughter hairy up to the eyes. On the 
8 wall alſo hangs the ſkin of a ſhamoy, with two horns 
Il growing out of its hump ; the optician may alſo find here 


mw „ £ A O£©A we. mes 


— 8 


| | | ſeveral drawings relating to that ſcience. e 
+ / . . ” . . ., + * 1 
Ws | The library. A is in a very indifferent condition, being un-W ti 
ls | provided with the beſt modern books. Here is a mode Ii 
| | ſi 

| lar ſcales and weights; a ſtag's attires of very extraord- S. 


. 

j 

| of the Schwatz mine, made of ore; a ſtag with particu. 
ll | | ; nary largeneſs, under which is a tree compactly grown 
1 together; a hole is made on both ſides through the wood, 
bl | to remove all ſufpicion of fraud, the whole head of the 
5 ſtag being plainly ſeen ſticking. in the tree. The like cu 
Wo, rioſity I alſo obſerved in the royal muſeum, at Copenhs 
gen. This matter cannot well be cleared, but by ſup 
poſing that a ſtag enfeebled by age, or mortally wounded, 
reſted its head on a young tree, and there Aas the tree 


in time grew above, and round his head. ere is a Pic: 


1 ture of a huge tame hog, which weighed four hunde ha 
. and fifty pounds; and another {till larger, though bull w: 
1 eighteen months old, which weighed eight hundred weigh m. 
2 To me theſe are the leſs incredible, having ſeen, in Ene th 
8 land, a living tame hog ſhewn about the country, tc ja: 
38 hands high, and nine feet long, and the diſtance oi t gu 
Wil | | ears from one to the other two feet five inches. the 
1 Miſtakes of What hiſtorical miſtakes * even the moſt ingcniou his 


painters. painters fall into, may be ſeen in ſome pieces of this lM mz 
brary. In the adoration of the wiſe men from the ca an 
done by Holwein, the babe Jeſus has a roſary in h lac 


hand, and about the necks of the three * hangs th of 
ſplendid order of the golden flegce. In a picture of Chu cut 
breaking bread at Emmaus, the two diſciples are in lor 


The many miſtakes of painters have given occaſion to the followit 


writings ; Phil. Rorb, diff. de pictore errante in hiſtoria ſacra, Lip). 1679 G | 
Martin Friſ. de erroribus piftorum, Hafn. 1703. And Hulderic, Punic) T 
of the errors of painters, Frankfort and Leipſick. 1723. 9 
a oa 
| | 2 
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win arb of pilgrims, and one of them with a chaplet ; be- 


wen ſides the imperial arms of the ſpread eagle are diſplayed 
e ſe· on the hangings ; the bread on the table is as thick as a 
: ou common houſhold loaf; the drinking veſſels are glaſs cha- 
other lices ; the waiter has a hat and feather, and under the 


table is a dog and cat fighting together. This piece 
| however came from the hand of the celebrated Titian, 
who, beſides the hiſtorical errors, ſeems not to have con- 
ſidered, that, by repreſenting this quarrel betwixt the dog 
and cat, he utterly diverts the attention of the beholder 
from the main tranſaction, and raiſes in him improper 
emotions. If example can juſtify a thing in itſelf.defec- 
tive, Titian would have had no reproach to fear. Ju- 
lius Romanus, in his 8 of the heavenly vi- 


age; 
za 
quite] 
n the 
horns 


1 here 


g un. 


model 


rticu - fon of Conſtantine the Great, which is to be ſeen in the 
aordi-Wi Sala Canſlantini M. in the Vatican, has moſt improper- 
row" ly given place there to an idiotical Jumpiſh dwarf, then 


wood, belonging to Cardinal Hippolito de Medicis ; a figure 
of the which rather tends. to ſet one a laughing, than to excite 
ke cu any ſerious reflections on the event, or an attentive con- 
den fideration of the picture. The famous Domenichini, in 
yy (up his St. Cecilia giving alms, was fo weak as to repreſent 
unde ome beggars ſcuMing and fighting about the money. In 
1c tre another picture by the ſame artiſt, v:z. the martyrdom of 


a pi St. Andrew, one of the executioner's aſſiſtants pulling 
undr: hard at a rope, is made to lip, ſo that he-tumbles back- 
zh bu wards, to the great merriment of his comrades, whoſe 
yeight 


mockeries and laughter are but too * remarked in 


Ene their ludicrous geſtures and grimaces. And even on Tra- 
ys teu jan's pillar, in the repreſentation of that emperor haran- 


oi ti guing the people, ſeveral of his hearers are ſeen to turn 
their eyes from him, and look backwards to a man whom 
his aſs has thrown. But errors are errors, though they 
may have the ſanctions of the greateſt perſons of ancient 
and modern ages. I return to the curioſities of the pa- 
lace of Ambras ; in the library they have the copper-plate 
of the tomb of the emperor Maximilian I. finely exe- 
cuted ; this is not to be had any where for money. The 
lover of ſculpture meets here with twenty braſs buſts of 
„ emperors, and other famous perſonages of ancient ages, 
4 deſides many others of marble, among which are ſome 
E Greek, and theſe are diſtinguiſhable by their yellowiſh 
calt, Here are alſo pictures of ſome natives of 


genion 
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and is not inferior to Goliah whoſe ſtature is, with great 
thing above eight inches Engliſh meaſure ; the woman, 
little ſhort of Aymon +. 


adorned with the pictures of the counts of Tirol, at full 


and the contempt of death. Solin, Polyb. c. 20. Dives wirorum terra, 


CASTLE of AMBRAS. 
an extraordinary height. A perſon, named Hans Brau, 


who was drawn in 1550, being then in the 58th year ii 4 
his age, exceeds the above-mentioned Aymon by a foot *, 


appearance of juſtneſs, eſtimated at twelve feet, and ſome. 


named the tall ſpinſter, hangs. near him, and is but very 
In the upper apartments of this palace is a large hall, 


length, with large horns of elks, ſtags, and ſhamoys; 
and near it is the bath where the beautiful Welſerin ex- 
pired. In a chamber facing the Inthal, is a copy of the 
laſt tournament which was held by Charles V. at Augſburg, 
the original being in the arſenal of that city. Among 
other paintings in this caſtle, a Noah's ark by Baſlano i; 
particularly admired. The king of— is ſaid to have 
offered thirty thouſand dollars for four large pieces here, 


All the accounts and monuments of antiquity agree, that our earlieſt 
anceſtors were diſtinguiſhed above all other nations by the height and large. 
neſs of their bodies. Columella, de re ruſt. I. 111. P. 225. GCermanian 
natura decoravit altiſſimorum bomi num exercitibus, * Nature has made Ger. 
many remarkable for armies of very tall men. Vegetius, de re milit, |, 
1. Nuid adverſus Germanorum proceritatem noftra brevitas potuiſſet ? * What 
could our underſized men have done againſt the tall Germans? Fy- 
Sippus l. 2. Germani magnitudine corporum et contemtu mortis ceterts walidiore, 
The Germans are ſuperior to other nations by the largeneſs of their bodies 


Frequens pepulis numeroſis et immanibus. A country abounding in men, and 
and thoſe of huge bodies and no leſs fierceneſs.” The truth of theſe tel. 
timonies is confirmed by the arſenals met with up and down Germany, 
wherein are kept as valuable memorials the armour ufed in former ages, 
The cauſe of the decreaſe of ſtature among us is not difficult to be un- 
ravelled, by him who reflects on the intemperate way of living of the de- 
generate modern Germans: 


Nam genus boc vivo jam decreſcebat Homero, | 
Terra males Lomines nunc educat atque puſilles. 
JuvzNxArL ſat. 15, 


+ Among the yeomen of the guard, at the court of duke John Frederic 
at Hanover, was one Chriſtopher Munſter, who according to the epitaph 
and the image on his tomb, in the church-yard of the new town in Han- 
over, was four ells and fix inches high. He died in 1676 aged but forty- 
tour years and: two months. He choſe the text for his funeral ſermon, 
which was out of the viith chapter of St. Mark « The Lord hath mace 
« every thing well.” * | 

n 23 | but 
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Put of ſuch obſcenity, that they are not generally ſnewn; 

Ind tradition makes them to have belonged to one of 

Nero's palaces. Many of theſe pictures are very much 
Wamaged, by the careleſſneſs of packing them up in 1703, 

Shen the elector of Bavaria had made . maſter 3 bn 
Inis place, and was for hurrying away the moſt valuable = 
Wings to Munich, not ending how long he ſhould 1 


raw, 
ar of 
ot +, 
great 
ome- 
man, 


very | 


hall, ble to keep poſſeſſion of this part of the country. This 
ful emoval, in effect, was of infinite prejudice to the Bava- 
oys; (ian arms, the Tiroleſe concluding from it, that the elec- 
eu. Mor, inſtead of defending them, meant only to plunder and 
* the Jeſtroy an enemy's country; which apprehenſion revived 
burg, heir zeal for the houſe of Auſtria their ancient ſove- 
nong Nfeigns: and it may be owing to a prudent care of not irri- 
10 is Hating the Tiroleſe, that this ſuperb collection is not en- 
have Nirely removed from Ambras to Vienna; tho' indepen- 
here, Fend of theſe, this city is ſufficiently furniſhed with va- 
Yuable curioſities. 
earli L have detained you too long at Ambras, knowing your Advantages 
larze- WWiſte and judgment for ſuch things, and further I am per- of viſiting 
ed that the ſurvey of a fine muſeum, or a valuable —— 
ile, inet of curioſities, cannot but be of confiderable ad- f 
Wha {Wantage to young gentlemen, - who before their travels 
Hege made a progreſs in the ſciences; as they throw a 
wo Preat light upon the knowledge of medals, upon natural 
. nd political hiſtory, mechanics, mathematics, and anti- 
n, and uities. And it were to be wiſhed that ſuch men could 
fe tel. {ways be found for ſuperintendants of valuable collec- 
many, £ tons, as have not only a competent knowledge of the 
e. ings committed to their care, but alſo the patience re- 
way Ruiſite for informing others. This would alſo be ſo far to 
Re advantage of the prince, that the curioſities would be 
Kept in better order and condition; but the contrary often 
Pappens, and the very beſt pieces in ſuch collections are 
* pf no more value to the ſuperintendants themſelves, than 
o che moſt ignorant peaſant. 
ederic What a man knows not the uſe of he is apt to light, 
piragh end ſuch people may be compared to the eunuchs of a 
Han- Turkiſh ſeraglio in regard of the beauties, which naturally 
wa Bey muſt watch with ſome malevolence and rancour. 
Y his reformation, however neceſſary at other places, 
FEmbras ſtands in no need of; the 3 houſekeeper of 


Re palace, M. Seidler of Roſeneck, having in his travels 
25 acquired 
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5% CASTLE of AMBRAS | 
acquired not only a knowledge of ſeveral languages, but 
of all the literature requiſite to the complete diſcharge qc 
his. office. The diſtance, indeed, of the palace of Am. 
bras from Inſpruck, puts him to fome inconveniency in 

ratifying travellers. The ꝓroper reſidence of the officen 
* Naas dat to the palace, was formerly at Ambras, as 23 
delightful place, with a proſpect beyond any in all Tirol, ME 
extending over Inſpruck to Hall, in the lower Innthal; to 
both which counties nothing is wanting, except the 
The air of growth of vines. But for ſome time paſt the air about 
* un- Ambras is become very unhealthy, and eſpecially the 
ut wt "ng night air is attended with fevers fluxes. Ihe occaſion We 
is faid to be, that the imperial treaſury had formerly 2M 
large lake betwixt Inſpruck and Ambras for breeding fiſh, 
but by an unſeaſonable thriftineſs the lake became neglet. 
ed, and at preſent is little better than à moraſs, whoſe 
noxious exhalations ſpread over the neighbourhood. The 
houſekeeper having repreſented this, is permitted with his 
family to reſide at Inſpruck. The fees for viewing theſ 
curiolities have been ſettled: by à late regulation; to the 
houſekeeper not leſs than two ducats ; to the under: ſer. 
vants who open the door and cloſets two guilders ; and 
one to the two ſoldiers who every-where attend the com- 
pany as a guard, £3. 


Inſpruck, june gth, 1729. 


LE. T TER. VIho 


Continuance of the Journey through Tirol, and 
the Archbiſhopric of Saltſburg, with an Account 
of the Salt-works at Reichen-hall in Bavaria. 


8 I R, ö 


Hell in Ti- TALL, a pony town in Innthal, is about thre 
— quarters of a German mile from Inſpruck, and re 


. markable for its mint, which is worked by water, and 
ſtamps a hundred and fifty dollars within a minute: th 
: ; engin 


„„ 
ngine conſiſts of two ſteel cylinders or rollers, betwixt 
hich the gold and filver pieces being prepared of a pro- 

Per thickneſs, aro inſerted and driven through; this is the 
Pork of one man. In one of the cylinders are fixed the 
amps for one fide, of a conſiderable number of pieces, 
End on the other cylinder ſtamps of the other ſide, The 
Porcible colliſion of theſe cylinders not only makes a clear 
Wmpreflion on both ſides of the pieces, but cuts them fo 
ar they immediately drop out. Here is alſo ſhewn the 
Place ere, in the f 


5 the 


n here, for three hundred years paſt, they have dug up 
PA Walt, in the form of large ſtones, out of large ſubterraneous 
"le + Wits. _ Theſe ſtones reſemble allum, but are of various co- 


Yours ; the taſte is not leſs pungent than that of pure 
alt, but being mixed with a great deal of dirt, and other 
oarſe ſubſtances, it is diffolved in pits filled with freſh 
rater, which is afterwards conveyed in wooden pipes to 
lall, where it is boiled white in large iron pans. The 
ood neceſſary in ſuch work is brought by the river Inn. 
he mine and the boiling employ daily near a thouſand 
ands ; yet, after all charges defrayed, the neat annual pro- 
luce to the imperial chamber is very little ſhort of two 
undred thouſand rixdollars. For ſeeing Hall, it is belt 
o make a particular excurſion, the ſtage being not here, 
ut at Volters, from whence two German miles bring you 


th his 
theſe 
0 the 
>r-ſer- 
and 
com- 


tery of Servites. The imperial mine lies a quarter of a 
eague beyond the town, the labourers in it amount to nine 
undred, and the whole complement of perſons, great and 
mall belonging to it, is near two thouſand. The ore is 
othing near ſo rich as formerly, the quintal of ſtone 
„ and elding only betwixt three and five ounces of ſilver, with 


tree thouſand ſmall tubs full are dug out, and the ore 
deing ſtruck off from the light ſtone, is brought hither by 
vater in an hour and a half, where on account of the 
onveniency of wood the ſmelting-houſes are ſituated. 


t three hat J particularly liked in the mine, was that Where the 
nd re- ; . "gp | 
er. and * This ſtrange cruelty of the Tiroleſe peaſants proceeded from an ab- 
x ellis conceit that Berita knew how to make himſclf invulxerable. 


* 


Mt a long league from this town are high mountains, 2 


E 4 wooden 
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aſt war, the Tiroleſe killed the Ba- Manner of a 
Sarian general Berita, by beating him with hammers #, general's 


o Schwatz, and in the way you paſs by a ſtately mona- Schwatz. 


ome copper, and blue and green colours. Every monthsilver-mines. 
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2 wooden ſhores decay, they begin to ſupply their places 
with ſtone. pillars. In the pits which lie very deep, one 
is conveniently carried about the level paſſages in little 

- Carriages, and ſome hours may ſoon ſlide away in thi 
manner. At preſent they are buſy in fixing a large wheel, 
by means of which they intend to drain the water from 
depth of a hundred and fifty fathoms, in hopes of getting 
again to a former ſhaft, known to be very rich. It ap- 
ge) by former accounts that from the year 1525 to 1564, 
efides an inexpreſſible quantity of copper, Schwatz has 
produced two millions three hundred and twenty eighty 
thouſand and five hundred marcs of pure ſilver. Cuſpinia 
reckoned the yearly produce in his time at three tuns of 
og or three hundred thouſand dollars ; particularly in 
the year 1523, it amounted” to fifty-five thouſand eight 
hundred and fifty five marcs, and half an ounce of fine 
ſilver; but'in 1525 it roſe to ſeventy ſeven thouſand eight 
hundred and ſeventy marcs five ounces and a half. But im- 
mediately after the demiſe of that excellent emperor Ferdi- 
nand I. this mine is ſaid to have decreaſed ; ſo that in the 
year 1564 it yielded only ſeventeen thouſand five hundred 
and eighteen marcs five ounces and a half, and ever ſince in 
no year has it exceeded twenty thouſand marcs. The copper 
made here is computed at leaſt to be forty pounds to every 
marc of ſilver. Thoſe who are fond of natural curioſities, 
never fail to carry away with them flores ferri ; the latter 
are particularly beautiful, reſembling large flakes of ſnow 

upon grounds of emeralds. | "BY; 
Sternbach Some miles from Schwatz, in one of the mountainous 
copper mines parts, where ice is to be ſeen throughout the whole year, 
is a mine belonging to the lords of Sternbach, the copper 
of which may be hardened at pleaſure, but naturally is ſo 
ſoft and malleable as to be uſed in the laces of Lyons. 
G!aſs-houſe, Near the town *of Schwatz, is a good olaſs-houſe, in 
which are made ſeveral forts of utenſils, and particularly 
vaſt quantities of round panes for windows, according to 
the faſhion of upper Germany. A conſiderable part of 
the employment of the inhabitants of the town conſiſts in 
fining, poliſhing, and ſelling the ſeveral ' remarkable 
ſtones, which are found in the neighbouring mountains, as 
ctyſtal, dragons-blood, malachites, aſteria's, or ſtar- 

ſtones, and the like. | 


Except 
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tile chal very prolific, as is the caſe in all mountainous 
this untries, where the aliments are ordinary and ſimple, 
e, cout any of the adulterations of cookery ; they find 
n 2 WE-mſelves under a neceſſity of ſeeking bread in other 
ting ts, either by trade or labour. Parents who ſend their 
ab- iaren when young, mark ſome yy oc their arm with Chilaren 
6% Needle, or the point of a knife; and, theſe marks being marked. 
has pbed over with a particular black ink, they never wear 
rhy t, but many years after prove the means of evincing 


t ir conſanguinity *. | 
| etwixt 


Theſe marks were by the ancient Romans called figmata, and the 
Wperors Arcadius and Honorius in Cod. de Fabricenſ. l. 3. Stigmata, boc eff 
publics, fabricenſium brachiis ad imitationem Tironum infligantur, ut boc 
n modo poſſint latitantes agnoſci. Public marks ſhall be made on the 
um- rms of the armourers in imitation of new. raiſed ſoldiers, that by this 
eans they may be known wherever they conceal themſelves,” The 
peror Zeno, lege 10. fin. Cod. de Aquedutu: Aquarios fingulit manibus 
wu Pietatis noſtræ impreſſo fignari decernimus, ut hujuſmodi adnotatione ma- 
fat omnibus, It is our pleaſure that each hand of the men be- 


den ming to the Aqueducts, be marked with the impreſſing of the name 
pper dur majeſty, that by this all people may know them.“ Concerning 
very marking of the new-raiſed ſoldiers, Vegetius Ib. 11. c. 3. Pifuris in 
ities, punfis milites ſcriptt et matriculis inſerti jurare ſolent, ſays the ſoldiers 


Ing inrolled, and images pricked on their ſkin, have an oath adminiſter- 
d to them.” And, in the eighth chapter of lis firſt book, it appears that 
ſe marks were burnt in. Aetius Medicus alſo certifies that the ſoldiers 
ſuch marks on their hands, and that they confiſted of the emperor's 
or at leaſt of the initial letter, appears both from the above-menti- 
order of Zeno, and from St. Auguſtin, epif. 1. where he calls it regi- 
charafterem, the royal mark.” Compare Chry/ſoff, Homil. 111, in 2 
Corinth, St, Paul ſeems to allude to this cuſtom in the laſt chapter 
the Galatians, verſe 17. ſpeaking of the marks and ſtripes, which he had 
ered and bore on his body for the profeffion and goſpel of Chriſt, 


nous 
year, 
»pper 
is ſo 
yons, 


c, in Mich he calls the marks of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, Beſides the view of 
alarly inguiſhing and knowing with more certainty the ſoldiers, thus marked 
1g to | other” people, this cuſtom among the Romans may poſſibly take its 

from a Pagan ceremony, of conſecrating and devoting by marks 
ut 0 t in not onl ons but particular parts of the body, to one or 
{ts in r of their ities, as Prudentius om 1. particularizes it in the 


kable 
1s, 43 


ſtar- 


Wing words, 


xcept 


Except in the mines and ſalt-works, the commonalty Coal-mines 
Tirol find little employment at home; and being of the Ti- 
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2 ah NQuid, cum ſacrandas aceipit Sphragitidas P 
. Acat minutas ingerunt fornacibus, 
His membra prrgunt urere ; z ue igmiverint, 
p Duamcungue partem corports fervens nota 


Stigmarit, banc fic conſecratam prædicant. 
Compare Lipf. de militia Rom, lib. I. Dial. 1X. b. . 32. 


. e. They thruſt the ſlender needles into the nech and when 

hot, they pierce the tormented fleſh with them, and whatſoever part 

— 14 ; tte body has received the mark of theſe ignited needles, they look up 
1 | © jt as being conſecrated,” 

1 It Is cuftotnary.for'ehvfe who viſit the holy ſepulchre at Jeruſalem 
have figures of ſeveral Kinds as it were etched on their {kin with a nee 
as a memorial of their pilgrimage, and theſe being afterwards rubbed oy 
with gutipowder, become indelible. Some images are ready formed hy 
frame of needles ſuitably diſpoſed, and theſe can be impreſſed at once 
the part. Sometimes proteſtants alſo, by way of diverſion, have ſu 
marks made on them, as I particularly ſaw on an arm of profeſſor Ene 
of Upſal, who aſſured me, that he ſaw a zealous Papift who had the in 
ges of all the twelve apoſtles ſcratched on his body, and among them t 

1 traitor Judas, on his poſteriors; but the many, lacerations occafioned ſu 
he | a fever; that his whimſical devotion had near coſt him his life. It 
a like danger, but not till a man had loſt his life, that made gene! 
— = deſiſt from his purpoſe, that all the ſoldiers ſhould | 
marked on one hand and arm, with the name of his regiment, to n 
vent deſortion. 

at the ancient Germans, and the northern people. in general, mi 
| fome ſimilar ſuperſtition with their religious ceremonies, appears not di 
| m Tertullian, de vel. wirg. c. 10. where he mentions the figmara of t 
| BE Celis, but the ſavage cuſtom of the northern Pagans who branded the 
ſelves with Odin's mark, Odin himſelf had led the way by his examy 
and nothing came. nearer, to ſelf-murder than the ready imitation of 
perſtitious worſhippers ; ſee Bartbolrn, antig. Dan. I. II. c. 7. poſſibhi 
was the tender love of the primitive Chriſtians towards their Redeens 
which induced them to adopt this old heatheniſh cuſtom. Pr:cop. 6 
in Jeſ. c. 44. 1. 54 Hoe, aut manu quamplurimum ſolebant inſculpere, u 
in carpis wel in brachiis, ſeu crucis fignum ſeu Chriſti nomen,” They uſed! 
cut on their hand, or on their wriſt, the croſs, or the name of Chrid. By 
thoſe chriſtian emperors ſeemed to 8 acted a wiſer part, who, inflead« 
marking the ſoldiers limbs with the fign of the croſs, had it ſtamped 
their weapons, Euſeb. bift. eccl. J. 4. Jam wero in armis ipſorum milit 
ſalutaris trepbæi fignum juſſit exftare. * By his order the mark of ſafety a 
victory was ſeen on the weapons of the common ſoldiers.” 


* N regina lubent mea figna neceſſe eh, 
In quibus effgies crucis aut gemmata refulget, 
( . Aut longis ſolido ex auro prefertur in baſhs. 
1 a Prudent. adv, Symmac b. 
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© Now, oh queen, my ſtandards cannot fail of being known ard! 
><, voured by, thee, ſince on ſome the croſs glitters with gems, and ( 


| © others is marked on the long ſpears of poliſh'd maſſy 6er 
4 etw ix 
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.it Schwatz and Gundel, which places are three 
, on a narrow way. | i 
om Gundel to Elmau is alſo a ſtage and a half; theſe 
is afford a particular fiſh with nine ſmall eyes, but 
above one or two fingers long, and ſcarce of the 
kneſs of a quill ; they are very palateable and allow- 
by the phyſigians to be extremely innocent. They are 
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Sc met with them; the parven was another kind _— 
„ unknown to me till I came to Fuſſen, and the firſt 
or thyme. fiſh I ſaw was at Inſpruck. The garri- 
of fort Kuffſtein conſiſts at preſent only of eighty 


1 


the frontiers of Saltſburg, the narrower are the inter- 
s betwixt the mountains. On the right hand, along a 
am which runs on the left hand of the road with a very 
if rapidity, are high mountains covered with pine trees; 
{on the other fide likewiſe vaſt mountains, and above 
not ol ſtraight ſteep rocks, with even ſummits, as if they 
re the walls of ſome town ſituated there. Beyond the 
tburg barrier near Strube, at the river Sal, which emp- 
itſelf into the Salza, the valley betwixt the high 
buntains contracts itſelf ſo, as hardl to afford room for 
road, which is not amiſs, except that it lies up a high 
duntain perpendicular to the river; the like inconveni- 
cy, and from the ſame cauſe occurs, in the road be- 


it Biſhofſhoven and Golling, to the right beyond the 
infles Meg {traits towards Saltſburg, with this only difference, 
amped at on the former road the Salza is to the right, and 


re the Salza is on the left. 


faith in many points correſponding with that of the 
oteſtants. 22 doctrine was afterwards open 

ofeſſed, though under many difficulties ; till at length 
e hery zeal of the biſhop of Brixen, in whoſe dioceſe 
e of theſe Tiroleſe vallies lay, obliged above twenty 


thouſand 


nan miles from each other, ſtands the fort of Raten-Ratenberg, 


ght in Hintenſteiner lake, belonging to the manor of Fik 52 
tein, which and Turin are the only places where 1 Hintenſteiner 


getwixt Watring and Unkin, near the paſs of Strube, pas oppoſite 
| the Tiroleſe dominions, and the nearer one comes to Saltſburg, 


The deſarts in the Tiroleſe mountains towards Trent, Some Wal- 
6 thoſe of Saltſburg offering a ſecure retreat, the per- dale in the 
uted Waldenſes fled hither, and diſperſed themſelves ef Saliſburg. 


theſe deſolate vallies, where they propagated a ſyſtem Lueg «cfilcs, 
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themſelves among ſome Proteſtant . ſtates of Germany, | 


T1 1OR'*0127 
thouſand of its inhabitants, whoſe religion had hither, 
been unknown, to quit the country in 1681, and diſpert 


1688 the valley of Lefferecker alſo ſaw itſelf forſaken h 
its inhabitants “. | 1 


r eee Betwixt Uncken and Saltſburg, which lie four Ger. 5 
man miles from each other, are the Bavarian falt-wor 


at Reichenhall. Its ſalt ſprings which are ſtiled God: 
| r are raiſed by means of a wheel thirty-ſix feet i 
iameter with iron chains, and another of a ſmaller {: 
(on whoſe edges are faſtened little leathern buckets which 
throw out the water that is raiſed) to a high work-houk, 
where it is ſeparated into two equal parts, one of which 
is conveyed. in leaden pipes, three German miles, oy 
high mountains to Traunſtein. And for this purpoſe cn 
the mountains along the way are little houſes and mz. 
chines, which by the force of the ſprings guſhing out d 
the rock, raiſe the ſalt - water ſtill higher, and at lengh 
convey it thither; where, by reaſon of the greater pleny 
of wood, more falt is boiled than at Reichenhall, and 
afterwards they can both diſpoſe of it, and ſend it awy 
with greater conveniency.. At Reichenhall are fix pang 
in ſome of which, alternately, the ſalt is boiled even 
day, and in ſix days the whole work is completed. The 
weekly charges amount to five hundred guilders. That 
the pans may not be too much damaged by the falt-wz 


Of the reſtleſſneſs of the ſpirit of perſecution in later times, ther 
are inſtances ſo melancholy as will ſcarce be credited by poſterity, G 
the deplorable circumſtances of our proteftant brethren in Auſtria, Rav 
paſh has collected an authentic account; and concerning the Tefferecht 
perſecution, the following piece is not to be read without the tenderel 
emotions, Job. Georg. Scbelborn, comment. hiſt, eccl. de religionis evanyeli 
in provincia Saliſburgenſi ortu, progreſſu et fatis, Lipſ. 1732. Voluminou 
as the old martyrologies are, their luſtre would be very much diminiſh, 
were ſecretary Pfaff s wiſh to take place; bf. eccleſ. P. III. p. 309. Opn 
pretium efjet, dare martyrologium protglantis Germanie, quod ingrederentu d 
martyria neſtratium in bello tricennali ſubita. i. e. It would be worl 
* while to publiſh a martyrology of the Proteſtants in Germany, inclucing 
* all the ſufferings of our fellow believers, in the thirty years war, 
Verger, a Romiſh' biſhop, has computed, that only in Luther's time, with. 
in 30 years, above 15000 Chriſtians were put to death, by order of tit 
unchriſtian Inquiſition, Who at this can forbear thinking on the wort 
of Ammianus Marcellinus, 57. J. II. c. 5. Nullas infeſtas bominibus bile 
tios, wut ſunt ſibi ferales plerigue Chriſtianorum, i. e. no beaſts are ſuc 

enemies to men, as ſome ſets of Chriſtians are to others. 
| tel 
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n they are firſt overlaid with lime mixed with fern and 

aw. In the boiling a ſediment of a kind of baſtard | 
alt adheres to this layer, and every quarter of a year, 

r ſooner if it becomes ſcabrous, is hewn out again, dif- 

Elved, and with ſome additional ſalt-water boiled to a 

Dee ſalt. The Saal at Reichenhall has previouſly from 

iture all the proper ſtrength of ſalt to be boiled and re- 

ed; by which they have one trouble leſs than at Hall 

& Innthal, or at Halleyn near Saltſburg, where to diſ- 

ue the rock-ſalt freſh water muſt be firſt brought to the 

Pine and put into the pits. At Hall in Saxony, they put 

locks blood, and eggs, into the ſalt-pans to promote 

e ſeparation of the ſaline parts from the remaining wa- 

7: but no ſuch thing is done here, nor at Hall in Swa- 

a, Nauheim, or Lunenburg ; at which laſt place former- 

private intereſt joined itſelf with a religious ſcruple, 

en in a particular treatiſe they endeavoured to main- 

in, that the prohibition of eating bluod extended to all 

hriſtians of all times. The neceſſary inference from 

s was, that conſcientious Chriſtians, no leſs than Jews, 

uld abſtain from the Saxon ſalt, and, according to the 

tion of the place, rather furniſh themſelves with ſalt 

n the Lunenburg merchants . But poſſibly the ſalt- Blood uſed in 

lers at Hall in Saxony do not ſtand in need of bullocks 1 

jod, and could eaſily, were it neceſſary or advantage- 

„ lay aſide the old cuſtom ; as in the refining of ſugars, 

fat and other feculencies are raiſed to the top among 

froth, and then ſkimmed away with it, only by 

owing into the boiling-copper ſome dozen of eggs, 4 
the ſhells, the white, and yolks, though roughly 2 
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ken together, in cold water. 1 
otwichſtanding the great quantity of ſalt-water uſed Subterrane - 1 
zarfch Reichenhall, beſides what is conveyed to Traunſtein, 995 aque- | i 
nee is the ſpring ſo abundant, that a great deal ins, 1 
— 8 , that a g remains, 1 


+. Or it has alſo been found a ſtream. of freſh water, by 


erentur d ſwift current of which their wheels and water en- 
be wort 


incluciny Theſe found themſelves on the known apoſtolical commands of ab- 
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rs Wal, ing from eating blood. Ecclefiaſtical hiſtory informs us that this or- 1 \ 
ne, wih Was originally of only particular obligation, but after it became ge- 3 * 
er of dh Accordingly in the weſtern churches it was religiouſly obſerved till * 9 
he * leventh century, but in the eaſtern churches it ſtill continues in force. 1 
nibus 7 mold's account of the primitive fathers, J. iv. c. 3. and Baumgar- j 4 1 
are church hiſtory, vol. 1. 763. | 4 
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main walls of the houſes. One part of the city ho 


places overlaid with a very hard kind of roſin, as with 


SALTSBURG. 


gines ara worked ;* but as both ſprings are ſurrounded g. 


Bills, and the place was in danger of being overflow, ki: 
the conflux of theſe waters, an aqueduct was under: 
above three hundred years ago, and completed at : i 
digious charge. This is indeed a work which canng ii 
beheld without amazement ;z its channel runs unde; 28M; 
town of Reichenhall, and ſeveral gardens and field, 
the depth of twelve fathoms from the ſurface, and is h 
a league in length; there the water breaks out into du 
light, with great impetuoſity. One paſſes through f 
aqueduct within a quarter of an hour, in boats by cand 
light; and the motion is ſo rapid, that the boat n 
often be checked. The water is commonly betwixt tin 
and four feet deep, but is often ſwelled by the rains, 
as not to leave room for the boat with paſſengers ſity 
upright. The breadth of this canal is five feet, 2 
every eight or ten years, the bottom is cleared of x 
ſtones. carried thither by the floods, or freſh water 
wantonly thrown down the openings, or ſpiracles, whi 
in the form of towers rife into the open air, and throuy 
ſome of which, one may ſpeak from the walls of 
city, with thoſe who are going along the aqueduct. 

roof, in reſpect of its duration, appears to be an everlz 
ing work, being not only of free-ſtone, but in m 


varniſh, that it looks like one intire ſolid piece. The 
ſcent to this ſubterraneous canal is by the ſteps of a tox 
near the ſpring of the Saal, whoſe water overflow 
runs about fifty paces before it diſcharges itſelf into & 
freſh-water ſtream, and then does not immediately min 
with it. Whilſt the ſalt-water runs ſeparately, all i 
aquatic animals avoid it; but when by the influx of f 
other it becomes only brackiſh, this canal is ſeen to abou 
with very fine trouts, thyme fiſh, and others. 

Saltſburg is a fine city, the greateſt part of the hou 
are five ſtories high; but the ſtreets are narrow, and, be 
paved after the old faſhion, the courſe of the water a 
filth-is in the middle, and the ſpouts conſequently proj 
to ſome diſtance from the houſes. The roofs from f 
ſtreet appear to be intirely flat, but they only conſiſt oil 
veral imall, low gable-ends, which are hid by the f 
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S ALTSBU R 6. a 
gcep rock, and the ſmall houſes by the fide of the river 
, ſeem to be ftuck on them like ſwallows neſts. 
ore the palace, fronting the new apartments, is a 
untain which paſſes for the largeſt and fineſt in all Ger- 
ay; the figures are all of white marble, but in the gro- 
(que taſte. The reſervoir is an hundred and ſeven feet in 
-cumference, exclufive of the ſteps; four large horſes 
out the water out of their mouths and noſtrils, although 
ot in ſuch quantities as the ſtatues above them; the 
icht of the whole work exceeds fifty feet, and is ſur- 
ounted by a column of water, ſome inches in diameter, 
d eighteen feet high. - at | 

The palace is magnificent, abounding with fine pictures, The palace, 
bles of inlaid marble, and ſuperb ſtoves of all colours, 
d ornamented with: ſtatues : the furniture has nothin 
markable ; and tho' the tapeſtries are valuable on account 
the gold and ſilver, yet, age has deprived them of the 
eateſt part of their beauty. From the roof of the palace, 
hich you may go quite round upon boards laid over the 
tle gables, is a charming proſpect. The citadel ftands 

r 1t upon a high mountain. The new apartments, 
meh not in the exact rules of ſymmetry, are a conſider- 
e decoration to the place, and contai all the offices of 
1 mal: archbiſhop. The Mews'1s in three very long and high 
ched diviſions; the horſes, whoſe number amounts to a 
undred and fifty, eat out. of white marble mangers ; and 

ice a week a running water 1s turned in through both 
des of the ſtalls, and carries away any filth which may 
ave gathered there : the number of the archbiſhop's horſes 
the city, and at his country palaces, are ſaid to be two 
ndred and fifty. Over this ſtable is the fencing-ſchool, 
of d before it a pond for watering the horſes, ninety-three 
et in length; within it ſtands a very large horſe, made 
- piece of marble, with water guſhing out of its 
south. FA | 2 rm 
The winter. riding-ſchool is very lofty, placed with Ridag- 
iter Mats on both ſides of the walls betwixt the windows, for 
e accommodation of ſpectators of diſtinction, that the 
rom ders may not be incommoded in their exerciſes. The 


iſt of mmer riding-ſchool, which alſo ſerves for baiting wild 
the aſts, is in the open air; it has three diſtinct galleries, 
tand ie fide of which is all cut out of the rock, and is fitu- F ed 


a red on one part of the Monchberg, through which St. 
i | Arno, 


- 


The cathe- 


roof of this church is covered with copper; the gallen 


fanabilia corporis contagia murifica arte ſuſtulit, ac bona ſua! 


SALTSBUR G. 
Arno, a former biſhop, ordered the river Albe to be ty;, 
brought into the city, under the direction of Chun, g 
Guelreth. Above this riding-ſchool lies the Edmunhy; 
which belongs to the monaſtery of St. Peter: below it} 
St. Peter's church, lies buried St. Rupert; oppoſite to: 
is a hermitage, with windows hewn out of the highg 
and ſteepeſt rocks, but at preſent it is uninhabited. 

In the cathedral all the altars are of a beautiful mach 
of different kinds; under the cupola are four altars wit 
an organ over each; the fifth and fineſt organ is over th 
chief entrance, and conliſts of three thouſand two hy. 
dred and fixty-fix pipes, of which the longeſt is thiry. 
three feet; to this organ belong four keys, and forty-tw 
regiſters, of which ſeventeen are of clock-work. Th 


betwixt the cathedral and the palace is of white marble; 
and nothing of the kind can make finer muſic, than the 
chimes of this cathedral. 

The new univerſity church of the immaculate conce 
tion of the bleſſed Virgin Mary is a noble building, th 
inſide ornamented with very fine ſtucco-work *. 2 
the Theatine convent "es a marble pillar of one ſing 
block, four and twenty feet high. 

In St. Sebaſtian's church lies the famous Switzer, Ther 
phraſtus Bompaſt, firnamed Paracelſus, one of the gre 
eſt puffers that ever lived, with the following oftentatio 
epitaph : 


Conditur hic Philippus Theophraflus, inſignis medicine dhl 
gui dira la vulnera, lepram, Podagram, bydropiſan, , alaque 1 


pauperes diſtribuenda collacamdaque honoravit. Anno MDxUl 
die 24 Septembris vitam cum morte mutavit. 


* Doubtleſs the author had very good reaſons for not ſaying more of !i 
Saltſburg univerſity ; for its foundation cannot boaſt of any great antiquil 
Marcus Sitticus the four and fortieth archbiſhop, and born count of fi 
henembs, was the firſt founder of it, in the year 1617, when he filledl 
proſeſſorſhips with Benedictine monks. His ſucceſſor Paris, count of l 
dron, obtained from the emperor Ferdinand II. and pope Urban VIII. 
the year 1623, that the college ſhould be raiſed to an univerſity ; bu 
has never been able to make the figure, and attain to the reputation 
other univerſities, | 125 


« He 
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Here lies interred Philip Theophraſtus, a celebrated 


= doctor of phyſic, who with wonderful ſkill removed 
* thoſe dreadful plagues the leproſy, the gout and dropſy, 
15 with every other incurable m : his wealth he libe- 
1 rally diſtributed, and afterwards 8 to the poor. 
5 On the 24th September, 1541, he departed this life.“ 


T be following idle ſtory is here told, of the circum- 


7 ances of his death, that perceiving his 9 had 
er Mien him poiſon, and that it was too late to hinder its 
hun peration, he drew the effigy of the apothecary on the 


all, and having fired a piſtol at it, the apothecary, tho” 
abſent, fell down dead immediately, by magic art. 

From the lower part of the city you go over a covered The palace 
ridge. to the archbiſhop's palace of Mirabella, whoſe fine of Mirabella, 
hapel conſtitutes the middle part of the capital fide. Fa- 
ing it is a mount Parnaſſus, with a Pegaſus of braſs on 
he top, but the water falls from it by caſcades as in a 
riderneſs. In the palace is a grand marble ſtair-caſe, 
inely painted; the great hall is adorned with fiſh and cu- 
ous tables, with many exquiſite landſcapes : the floors, 
zin the city palace, are inlaid with red and white marble; 
d the hangings and ſuch furniture are moſtly red, em- 
roidered with gold and filver. The garden does not 
rant beauty, having been ingeniouſly laid out within a 
part of the fortihcation 3 the Salza, running cloſe by it, 
dds to the agreeableneſs of the proſpect from the garden 
wall, Within the garden is a large aviary, with ſprings 
ind ſpreading arbours, where, during the ſummer heats, 
the archbiſhop frequently takes his repaſt. The theatre 
lecorated with green turf deſerves its praiſe. Here are 
our large marble groupes, viz. 1. The rape of Proſer- 
pine; 2. The rape of Helen; 3. Hercules wreſtling with 
intheus; 4. /Eneas cASTYINg his father out of Troy. 
he orangery loſes much of its beauty by the many 
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ore of Waſtes in it; at preſent it has only nine ſtraight trees of 
ee conſiderable dimenſt d cheſ ; 
nt of Hh conſiderable dimenſions, and theſe were £145, bs from 
- files "caly ſeveral years ago, at the expence of eleven hundred 


nt of 
n VIII. 
ty ; bit 
putatio 


guilders; the middling trees indeed are ſo numerous, that 
WO years ago 7 5 yielded above twenty thouſand oranges. 
he city of Saltſburg is fortified with eleven baſtions: the 
prchbiſhop's troops conſiſt of a thouſand men, whoſe uni- 
form is enerally white faced with red, and ſometimes 
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only plain brown. The carabiners, who are the liſe. ua. 
guards, and the other officers wear black with red f. mir 
cings, and gold lace. | . out 

The palace of A palace of the archbiſhop's is Kleſheim, thre, 

* * quarters of a league from the city: it is ſaid that ou 7 
princes, with their retinue, may conveniently lodge in it WK oth: 
and that each prince may ſtep out of his coach into hi; 
own apartment. But now it 1s ſo far from being ſuch ; 4 
building, eſpecially ſince the preſent archbiſhop cauſed , and 
part of it to be pulled down, that it ſcarce affords roon A 
for him, and a few of his houſhold. The garden lies cn. tes 
tirely waſte ; and indeed from the whole one would litt - 


. conceive that three archbiſhops have already beſtowed m 
{mall care, and conſiderable — of money on it. The 
great hall is the fineſt part of the whole building : the 
archbiſhop's apartment conſiſts of about four or five cham. 
bers; and, on the other fide of the hall towards Saltſbure, 
his favourite and nephew the count of Arco, great hunt. 


man, a young nobleman, of about five and twenty, t. *. 
gether with his 27 Sava counteſs of Khunnenberg, are loch. 7 | 
ed. The other officers of the court live in Saltſburg, and nee, 
the e himſelf would not be fo ſtraitened, did nu J 
his paſſion for hunting make him prefer this palace to othe ＋ 
more ſpacious and convenient, Near Kleſheim is thi 

pheaſant nurſery, called Belvidere, but affords nothing n , 
markable. The preſent archbiſhop is Leopold Anthony, WM..+h; 

lord of Firmian, a nobleman of a fine preſence, betum nd 
— forty and fifty years of age: as he is not fond of mud 1 
company, he always dines alone, although there is a dai 2. 

table at the grand marſhals, of ſixteen or eighteen cover dral. 

'This is the third year of his government, and he is ver 3 

. attentive in gradually diſcharging its debts, agreeably toi 4. 
compact at his election. His two immediate predeceſſon 5. 

were of very different diſpoſitions; one of them born, count 6. 

of Thun; left behind him a full treaſury, though he lat ; 

out no inconſiderable ſums in architecture, and among 1 
others built ſeven churches in Saltſburg only; his immediate g. 
1 one of the counts of Harrach, lived in ſingi- 10 
ar ſplendor, having an utter averſion to parſimony : Mor R. 
magnificent manner of living, and the many diverſon 17. 

© and entertainments of his court, in which nothing bu 12 
: pomp and feſtivity was to be ſeen, drew a vaſt concouri 13, 


” foreigners to this city. Which of theſe three noblem 


; | . WW 


uns the beſt ſovereign I ſhall not take upon me to deter- 


b; mine, but which was molt beloved, you yourſelf will with- 
out difficulty conceive. 


The archbiſhop has his lords of the bed-chamber ; the Houſholg; 
other principal officers are the following, 


1. Count Chriſtopher, of Khuenburg, chief miniſter, 
and grand marſhal. . 
2. Count Zeil, maſter of the horſe, a nobleman of 
Wreat reputation. 
. Count Arco, great Feet. 


4. Baron Fill, knight of Malta, lord ſteward. 


N 
'X 


" Baron Aver. lord chamberlain. 

he 4 Count Ladrone, land marſhal. 

* 7 Count huenburg, cup-bearer. 

1 Count Torring. N 

1 Both the civil and military officers at Saltſburg have a 


confiderable advantage of other countries, half of their 
alary being continued to their widows during life, or *till 
they alter their condition. 


The preſent canons of this archbiſhopric are as follows, 


1. Charles Joſeph, count of Khuenburg, provoſt of the 
cathedra}; archprieſt, and ordained biſhop, likewiſe biſhop 


and prince of Chimſee, who has a particular palace in the 
aa city of Saltſburg. 
al 2. Francis, count of Dietrichſtein, dean of the cathe- 
-dral. 


e. Segiſmund Fzlix, count Schrattenbach. 

4- Joſeph Dominick, count Lamberg, biſhop of Paſſau, 

5. Andrew Jacob, count Dietrichſtein. 

"= 6. Joſeph ſwald, count Altembs, biſhop of Levetit 
Francis Henry, count Kunigle, lord of Ehrenburg. 

Francis Aloiflus, count Lamberg. 

9. Jacob Erneſt, count Lichtenſtein, biſhop of Seccau. 

5 10. Philip Lewis, count Zinzendorf, cardinal and biſhop 

ha or M 

jon N Felix, count Thrun, and Valſaſſina 

| 11 acob Ernſt, count Harrach. 

13. — Charles Euſebius, hereditary ſewer of the 

hs holy 
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_ ſuffragans to the archbiſhop of Saltſburg are the biſhoy 
of Freiſengen, Ratiſbon, Paſſau, Brixen, Gurk, Chin 
f friendſhip.“ The archbiſhop's income is computed 3 


quarter of a league from Saltſburg; the building of itſelfcor 


abounding with the fineſt water- works, reſervoirs, pond 


fiſh ſporting in them, and nibbling the calves and ox liven 


about the 2 and in the grotto you are ſure of bein 


comb, and eagle's feet. Under it is this inſcription, 


Anno 1531. 


Lang being then cardinal and archbiſhop ; his ſkin un 
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holy Roman empire, count- of Friedberg and Trauche, 
14. John Trautſon, count Falkenſtein. 
15. Joſeph France, baron Arco. * 
16. Gaſpar Ignatius, count Kunigl, lord of Ehrenbuy 
biſhop of Brixen. p 
I 5 Leopold, count Stahrenberg. 
18. John George, count Schrattenbach. 
19. John Richard, count Gallenberg. 
20. Leopard Ernſt, lord Firmian. 
21. Vigil Maria, baron Firmian. | 
22. Wolfgang Leopold, count Wildenſtein. 


All theſe canons take place in the church, and at il 
public ſolemnities, according to the ſeniority of their c 
nonſhip ; but, on coming to the font of holy water, th 
biſhops, though junior canons, have the precedence. The 


ſee, Seccau, and Lavant. The four latter, he ſtiles you 


eight hundred thouſand dollars. 
Helibrunn, another of the archbiſhop's ſeats, is about 


tains nothing remarkable, but the garden is extremely ple: 
ſant, being laid out in the manner of a wilderneſs, af 


and baſons, all ſo clear that one ſees the trouts and othe 


with which they are fed. By theſe waters all kinds of li. 
tle figures of mills, ſciſſar-grinders, pots, &c. are throw 


ſprinkled by the artificial playing of the water. Amon 
other beautiful grotto's is an old decayed brick roof, of 
very curious workmanſhip, Over one of the many ſpring 
in this garden, is the ſtatue of a monſter, which might be 
taken for a ſavage, or wild man, were it not for its cocks 


© The original of this monſtrous figure, called a for 
© devil, was caught a hunting, near Havenſburg, Matthes 


6 yellowil 
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yellowiſh ; he had all the marks of ſavageneſs, and ne- ; 
ver looked at any one, but hiding himſelf in corners: 
he had the face of a man, with a beard ; eagle's feet, 
W with lion's claws; the tail of a dog; and on his head 
grew a large cock's-comb ; he ſoon died with-hunger, as 
neither allurements, nor violence, could bring him to eat [T8 
or drink.” N = 
In the menagery, are to be ſeen ſome cranes, a pelican, Menager 

Which in Qt is nothing but a kind of bittern, "with a 

ee bag at his throat, in which he can lay up ſtore of pro- 

Wilton. There are alſo rock eagles, lynxes, and two bea- 

ers, which have a young one, three being the moſt they 

er breed; they live in the water, and are fed with the 

arks of trees, and ſmall fiſhes, The warren is ſurround- 

| with a deep moat, whereby the rabbits are prevented 

om roving beyond their bounds. 

At the diſtance of a German mile from the city of Saltſ- $alt-works 

urg, are the ſalt-works of Halleyn, a particular view of at Halleyn. 

hich does not take up leſs than half an hour: the ſalt 

me has a fine luſtre, which with the variety of its cou- 

urs, yellow, red, blue, and white, makes a very agree- 

le appearance to thoſe who walk by torch-light, Joo 

te drifts ; this rock-ſalt is managed after the ſame — 

that at Hall, in Tirol. To conclude; in this and 

er tours, through the territory of Saltſburg, I made uſe 

Beyer's map of this archbiſhopric, publiſhed by Homann, 

Nurenberg ; and found it, with the account annexed to 5 
, ſo juſt and complete, that it may be looked upon as a { 
aſter- piece in geography. A 
| I am, &c. 1 


Saltburg, June 13, 1729. f 
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LETTER VIII. 


J | | : . * 00 
Account of the Elector of Bavaria's Court, ant — 

| the Palace of Munich. mor 

the « 

SIR | * not 1 

/ EtwiIC 
Proceſſion of F Arrived at Munich, juſt in the right time to have ti: Wi — 
FLA L pleaſure of ſeeing the ſeſtival of Corpus Chri/t: : the pro. Wi org] 
ceſſion conſiſted of ſeveral thouſand perſons, and it was a ful webs 

hour and a half before the whole paſſed by, Deputies «Mi 

all trades and handicrafts aſſiſted at it, with coſtly ay — 


carried before them: the ſame was done alſo by the relig. 
codus orders, every member of which joined the procefſin, 
All manner of religious hiſtories were exhibited on a grex 
number of triumphal carrs, by children richly dreſſed. 4 
the head of their reſpeCtive fraternities, among which wen 
ſeveral courtiers of diſtinction, rode St. George, and $ 
Maurice, in Roman habits, St. Margaret was repreſent 
ed by a young lady, in the attire of * 5 — veital, lead 
ing after her a large dragon, in which two men were in 
Cloſed, to give it the neceſſary movements. The fou 
Mendicant orders preceded the venerable hoſt, which wa 


carried under a ſplendid canopy: immediately after it cam Fre 

the elector in perſon, and his conſort, on his left, bot ty 

holding a lighted taper. Next to the electreſs, came be. þ 

maſter of the houſhold, who was followed by ſome cou * 

ladies, and after theſe the whole court. The garriſon, van 

burghers, and peaſants, cloſed the proceſſion; and when 1 

the clergy ſtopped at four ſeveral places to give the benede of a 

tion, they were anſwered by ſalutes of eight guns, fon ue 

the ramparts. chie 

Beſides boarding the ftreets, along which the proceſſion cat 

23 in many places they were ſtrewed with herbs au cher 

owers; but as it reached along the Fauſſe Braye, by tt 

quite round the city within, the exceſſive heat of the u.. 

| ther muſt have rendered it very uneaſy to the prince and ſerp 
„ > Ladies princeſs, as well as to the quality. The court ladies werf if, 


dreſſed after the Spaniſh faſhion ; but. their e 
s e | vill 


— — G ̃ ⁵— ü —ñꝛ T 
. 
* 
_ 
. . 


nd 


eats and plays with him, accompanies him to the 
Sſhoots very well both at a beaſt or a mark, and, at a hunt- 


not many weeks 


the uſual gratuity, but 
forgive him, which he the leſs deſerved, as the electreſs 
vas then known to be pretty far advanced in her preg- 
nancy. Her hunting-dreſs is a green coat and a little fair 
Nvig, as it was alſo that in which ſhe made her firſt ap- 
Epearance in Bavaria, and at Sleiſheim ſhe ſtands painted 
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viſibly ſuffer from their attendance in all weathers, heat 


and cold, rain, wind, and ſun, on the elector's parties 


Jof pleaſure, and huntings. The electreſs is ſo very fond 


of her huſband, that ſhe is ſeldom out of his r ſhe 
able, 


ing, makes nothing of trampling up to the knees in a 


Emoraſs. If her coachman, at any rate, brings her in at 


the death of a ag, he is ſure of a piece of gold. It is 
ince ſhe was by this means overturned 

twice in one morning; = her highneſs not only gave him 
ikewiſe prevailed on the elector to 


in this garb. She is extremely fond of dogs, of which 
the fine ſcarlet damaſk hangings and beds at Nymphen- 
burg more eſpecially bear the marks. Her diſtinguiſhed 
wourites are the little Engliſh greyhdbunds, with which 
the is ſurrounded at table, beſides one on each fide of 
her highneſs, all ſnatching whatever comes within their 
reach. The elector alſo has a great number of hounds, 
which was the taſte of his father to ſuch a degree, that, 


Neven when he was * to retire into France, he con- 


ſtantly kept up the fineſt pack in that kingdom. Ihere 
goes a ſtory, that Lewis XIV. ſaid jeſtingly to Baron 
Freyberg, the elector's great huntſman, concerning a 
bitch which the elector particularly valued, I am told 
your bitch often loſes ſcent of the game ;* to which, the 
baron, piqued at a reflection on the flower of his pack, 
warmly anſwered, * How ! ſhe's as true as the goſpel.” 

I have here been informed of a remedy againit the bite Remedy 
of a mad dog, which the late elector himſelf often made *8*i»ft the 


bite of a mad 


uſe of with ſucceſs for his officers, and once for one of the tos 
chief princeſſes of the court; it is to make the patient 
eat the raw liver of the dog that did the miſchief. Ano- 
ther excellent remedy in this caſe is the ſtone firſt brought 


by the Jeſuits into Portugal, and by them named pietra co- Pista cobra. 


bra, or ſerpent-ſtone, being as they ſay, taken out of the 
ſerpents in Indoſtan. They are bought in Italy for a 
title, and, if genuine, they ſtick ſtrongly to the tongue or 

F 4 FER lips; 


| 
| 
ö 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
| 


® 


ble. 
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lips; they are applied to.the wound, which, if too ſm; 
or cloſed, is enlarged with a ſharp knife; it is alſo uſe 
in the hurt by a tarantula, a ſcorpion, or in a plague. 
ſore when near ripe, ' Whilſt any poiſon remains in th, 


wound, the ſtone adheres to it, not falling off till it hy 
ſucked itſelf full; it is then laid in wine, milk, or wam 


water, for about two or three hours, that it may dis he 
charge the noxious juices which it imbibed: the liquor in Witten! 
which it is put receives a yellowiſh tinge, and, being ven Might 
dangerous, muſt be immediately thrown away. Whil} WW The 
the firſt ſtone is purifying itſelf in this manner, in order u te. 
be again uſed with equal effect; a ſecond is laid on the The 
wound, in order by its attraction to know if any more ve. Wcoun 
nom be lurking. If by reaſon of agglutinated blood it MWlor, 
does not come eaſily off again, it may be detached with The 
warm water. Valiſnieri in a letter from Milan to Georgi, ch a 1 
a phyſician of Florence, written in 1725, and inſerted in Mrs, a 
the 4to edition of Valiſnieri's works, publiſhed at Padu, WW atter 
1726, affirms that this ſtone, by the Portugueſe calle( The 
cobra de cavelos, is no more than a piece of bone, which, MWmilli: 
after burning it over a fire, the crafty Indians poliſh an nntry 
prepare in fach a manner, as to impoſe them on Europe. sfer 
ans as a ſtone formed in a ſerpent. But, if the effect pe- 
ſwers, the fraud may be the more eaſily forgiven, the puts a 
chaſe of ſuch a ſtone not exceeding a ſhilling, or ſit" office 
pence. I am inclined however to think, that *tis of the 
when the flaver and foam of the mad dog have not je e ele- 
impregnated the blood, and cauſed a fermentation, tha now 
theſe external applications can prove effectual. four 

Electoral ta- Ihe electoral court at Munich has no marſhal's table; nſelf 
the elector dines only with his conſort to whom he gives 


Miniſtry. 


having been brought up, and travelled with the elector, i 


them: but whether he will ſurmoupt the difficulties wic 


the right-hand. 

State affairs are generally under the direction of four enty 
privy counſellors, with whom the elector almoſt daily con- Ne bed- 
fers. The domeſtic concerns, together with the admin-nſelf 
{tration of juſtice, is the department of count Thierhein, 
privy counſellor, lord chamberlain, and knight of the o- erita. 
der of St, George. At the head of the revenue is count 
Preiſing, a nobleman betwixt thirty and forty, and who 


in great favour, He thoroughly underſtands the natur 
of the revenues, and is a ſtrict ceconomiſt in improving 


that 
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art his ſalutary views, or at laſt be obliged to ſlacken 
eins, and let things go on in the old train, time will 

,w, He is alſo maſter of the horſe, and a knight of St. 
eorge. His father is very urgent with him to a ſecond 
Karriage, that the family of which he is the only branch 

lay not become extinct. 

he miniſter for foreign affairs is count Thering, of 
E:tenbach, privy counſellor, maſter of the ordnance, and 
Wight of the aforeſaid order, | 

he fourth miniſter is baron Unortel, ſecretary of 

ite. 

© The chief perſon both of the court and of the country Houſhold. 
count Seefeld, lord ſteward, generaliflimo, privy coun- 

or, and knight of the golden fleece. 

The lords of the bed- chamber are very numerous, but 

th a ſlender ſalary, being only ſix hundred Rheniſh guil- 

rs, and therefore moſt ſerve without it. All are obliged 
attend, and are a fortnight in waiting. 

The late elector left debts to the amount of above thir- Pebts. 
millions of florins, great part of which the ſtates of the 
untry have engaged to diſcharge, in conſideration of the 
nsfer of a fund producing two hundred thouſand. guil- 
rs per annum. In order to a further liquidation of the 
bts a conſiderable reduction has been made of unneceſſa- 
officers, however with the lenitive, that they receive 
f their ſalary, and are preferred as vacancies fall. The 
e elector had thirty- ſix lords of the bed-chamber, where- 
now the number is only twelve; and, inſtead of twelve 
fourteen hundred horſes, the preſent elector contents 
mſelf with ſeven hundred, Of the footmen ſixty- five 
kept in pay. Blame, the famous muſician, who, in tra- 
ling and other diſburſements, coſt the late elector above 
enty thouſand guilders, is now a titular gentleman of 
e bed-chamber to duke Ferdinand. This man prejudiced 
mſelf extremely by his Marriage with the daughter of the 
eim ted German buffoon at Vienna. Whether the large 
-/ eritance of the electreſs mother * who lives at Venice, 
out be appropriated to the clearing of the debts, time will 


This princeſs Therefa Kunigunda, daughter of John Sobieſki, king 

tur oland, died in 1730. Her ſucceffion amounted to two millions of 

wing ers, which the left equally to her four ſons, tf 
ew; 


Order of St. Concerning the incomes of the knights of St. Geor 
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| ſhew | poſlibly a greater dependence is now made on tj 
than experience may one day confirm. Another imy, 
tant legacy of more than a million of guilders, beſy, 
other things of great value, is expected from duke Ferg, 
nand's mother-in-law Maria Franciſca, daughter to dib 
Julius Francis of Saxe Lawenburg. | 


George, nothing has hitherto been determined; but it is thougy 
they will be provided with commanderies; of which, i 
the whole electorate, there are a hundred and thirty, =. 
from 500 to 1000 guilders per annum. This office is wi 
more than the ſeneſchalſhip or bailiwic in the territoi 
of Wirtemberg, and in Lower Saxony. The inſtitutes of 
this new order are ſo ſtrict, not only in regard to pe; 
gree, which is extended to the eighth generation; - but a 

Of the im. fo in the ſucceſſion of like coats of arms, and even th 

maculate colours of their liveries, that baron Cloſen, count Ar 

＋ ens and others, are ftill under ſome difficulties on theſe art. 
oe cles. cke. the hereditary zeal of the houſed 
Bavaria for the honour of the virgin Mary, the knights 
this new order ſolemnly engage to aſſert and maintain he 
immaculate conception ; although the council of Tre 
is pleaſed on that head to leave every one to their oy 
thoughts. The ſentiments of the monks, and the mol 
recent revelations in the Romiſh church, not only diff 
but are directly oppoſite in regard to this article; Cathy 
rine of Sienna having had a divine inſpiration againſt t 
immaculate conception; whereas St. Bridget had a lik 
illumination in favour of it: and theſe claſhing viſions 
pleaded by the ſticklers of each fide of the queſtion. Sixt 
TV. probably had the ſame opinion of both, enjoining ſilena 
to the controverſiſts; yet Launoi, without regard to the 
papal mandate, attacked not only Mary's immaculate con 
ception, but alſo her corporeal aſcenſion into heavet 
Pope Urban VIII. faid, that as pope he believed the in 
maculate conception, not as Maffeo Barberini ; but po 
fibly what he meant by ſuch a ſpeech he himſelf did . 066 
know. The cardinal of St. Clemente hurt himſelf WNW mothe: 
declaring for the maculate conception; this opinion, en 
his apparent inclination to Janſeniſm, inducing {everl $4 
cardinals to oppoſe his exaltation to the papal chair wette 
vacant by the demiſe of Innocent X. And the hiſtory M, te 


the conclaves relates, that cardinal Lugo at one of Hot 
' ; aſlem Jiva, FF 
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Cmblies loudly declared, that, if the cardinal of St. Cle- 

ente ſhould come to be Pope, there would be an end of 

Chriſtian religion. It was in the time of Lotharius II, 

Nat the feſtival of the conception of the virgin Mary 

me to be introduced in ſeveral places, but this does not 

dove that her immaculate conception was held as an ar- 

cle of faith“; for the preſent oppoſers of it make no 
ruple of keeping this feſtival in ſuch a manner, as in 

e martyrologies of Uſuard, Ado, and others, the con- 

W-otion of St. Anne, and alſo of St. John the Baptiſt, are 

und to be inſerted. But that at firſt the feſtival of the 

Wonception of Mary was ſtrongly oppoſed, appears in the 

ird book Pothonts, Prumienſis Presbyteri, de Statu domus Dei, 

502. Tem. xxl. Bibliathece maximæ Patrum ; where, after 

weral reflections on the ſuperfluous inſtitution of holy 

ays, he adds, ue igitur ratio hec” faſta celebranda nobis in- 

ait? Feſtum videlicet Sanctæ Trinitatis, Feſtum Transfigura- 

mis Domini. Additur his a quibuſdam, quod magis ar dum 

udetur, Feſtum quoque Conceptionis Sanctæ Muri. What 

reaſon therefore has induced us to keep theſe holy days ? 

namely, the feaſt of the Holy Trinity, and that of the 

ransfiguration of the Lord; but what ſeems {till a greater 

abſurdity, ſome have further added the conception of 

St. Mary.“ 

At the court of Bavaria, from its numerous family and Days of Gala. 

liance with the imperial houſe, are no leſs than thirty- 

ree tate feſtivals, and the number ſtill increaſes, but not 

uch to the joy of thoſe who on theſe occaſions 

ould not chuſe to appear often in the ſame dreſs, yet 

ave not wherewith to laviſh away much money on ſhew 

d parade, Upon the happy marriage of the preſent 


* When on the 4th of February, 1734, the elector of Bavaria's pleni- 

dtentiaries, count Preiſing and M. Mormann, received from the empe- 
r, ſitting on his throne, the inveſtiture of territories and lordſhips in the 
pper Palatinate, which acknowledge the king of Bohemia, as lord pa- 
mount, upon comparing the form of other inveſtitures, this difference 
as obſerved, that in this oath the words, © the bleſſed and immaculate 
mother of God, and of all ſaints, occur twice. The immaculate con- 
ption ſeems alſo to be coming into vogue in other countries, as no lon- 
r ago than in December, 1733, the royal academy of ſciences at Liſbon 
ole the virgin Mary for their patroneſs, and ſolemnly ſwore to her im- 
aculate conception; at the ſame time the king, as protector of the aca- 
my, together with the prince of Brafil, kneeling at the altar, took the 
me oath which was read by the marquis Alegrette Manuel Telles da 
ua, as ſecretary to the academy, 


elector 
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Troops. 


Monopolies, he corn trade, beach-maſt, white beer and ſalt, bring i 
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elector & ſeveral medalꝭ Were ſtruck; one of the beſt 


that on one ſide of which are the Danube and Iſer vit 
this legend: 1 


Jam juncti rurſus junguntur & Iſara & Her, 
The antient junction of the Danube and Iſer renews! 


On the reverſe are the Auſtrian and Bavarian arms i 
one ſhield,” with this chronogram, containing 1722: 


Carol Ba ar, s & AMaLla De At la. 
© Charles of Bavaria, and Amelia of Auſtria.” 
And in the exergue, 
Deſponſati d. 5. Oct. Married the 5th of Octobe: 


The elector at preſent keeps only a ſmall body of trooyy 
but is able in a ſhort time to bring into the field a gallau 
army all raiſed in his own dominions, - 


large ſums to his treaſury. At Munich from ſpring to th 
beginning of June, is brewed a kind of white beer calld 
ambock, very ſtrong, and in taſte not unlike the Englil 
fine ale, but will not keep like the latter. The mon- 
poly of this liquor only brings in annually above a millian 
of guilders. 8 

he Bavarian ſalt of Reichenhall and Traunſtein i 
indeed not ſo pure and white as that of Hall in Swabi, 
or of Saltſburg, but is very acrid and cheap. Several con- 
tracts have been anciently made between Saltſburg and 
Bavaria, by virtue of which they are to furniſh each 
other, at a ſtated price, the former falt, and the latter 
corn; Saltſburg elſe would be at a loſs how to diſpole iſh 
of ſalt, as Aufftia on one ſide, and Bavaria on the othet, * 
might preclude the exportation of it. The elector « 


» We: ſhall only mention that this excellent prince who died a {# 
years ſince, was advanced to the imperial throne; and that the preſent eld 
who is married to a princeſs of the royal family of Poland, has bappily * 
ſtored order and plenty in his dominions which had ſuffered extreme!y in ie 
Jaſt war, - 4 : 

wants Bayan 
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varia however ſells this ſalt at ſuch an advanced price, 

at his annual profit amounts to ſome tons of gold, as 

Je ſupplies with this and his own ſalt not only his ſub- 

as, but exports great quantities to France, Swabia, Bo- 

Jemia, and up the Rhine to Switzerland, and into Italy. 
datiſbon ſerves for a very important falt ſtaple, from 

Whence this foflile, ſo ecellary-t6 Europeans, is forward- 

on a ſmall river to Amberg and the Upper Palatinate. 

Ind by the Danube into other countries. Particular con- 

Facts have been made with Ratiſbon, relating to this trade 

Ind its magazines; whereby the city gets about 20, ooo 

; ilders a year. a 

The elector's palace conſiſts of four courts, of which The palace. 

x e fineſt are the prince's court, adorned with ſeveral braſs 

Pues and the emperor's court, the latter of which is 

Vonſtructed in ſuch a manner, that combats of wild beaſts 

Pay be exhibited in it. The kitchen court is the largeſt: 

Ind, at the laſt nuptials, a very magnificent tournament 

as held there. The Old Barbican in reſpect to the 

her three paſſes for the meaneſt. 

The aſcent to the emperor's hall is a flight of wide and Emperor's 

autiful'red marble ſteps ; the hall itſelf is one hundred ball. 
eighteen feet long, and fifty-two in breadth. The 

uh curioſity in it is a ſtatue of virtue, of one ſingle 

jece of porphyry; but *tis pity that this ſtately chamber, 

d the others contiguous to it, have no cielings. The 

eQtor's bath conſiſts of a grotto and three rooms. 

In the muſeum are ſome hundred ſtatues and buſts Muſæum. 
the old Roman emperors, together with five hundred 

her antiques, as lamps, inſcriptions, baſſo relievo's, &c. 

oſt of which were brought from Italy. Here alſo is 


4 be ſeen a model of Nymphenberg, and alſo what Slei- 
eim is intended to be. Among other things to exer- 
ale curioſity is a ſmall ſtatue of braſs weighing my 
| Id pounds, and yet hardly to be lifted by the ſtronge 


an, unleſs he places himſelf ſo as to give it a certain 
quilibrium ; but, by obſerving to advance the left foot 
fore the ſtatue, it is ſo eaſily managed, as to be lifted 
> without any effort by a ſingle finger put in a hole. 
he fault of this fine building is, that it lies too low, 
d thus its beautiful pavement of red and white marble 
extremely damaged and eroded by the ſalt- petre. The 
otto before the muſæum is compoſed of all * 1 
' the 


— 
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treaſure, 


Monuments 


Cherie ther's © the birth of Chriſt, the illuſtrious duke Chriſtopher," 


ſtrength, 


den adjacent to it, | 
The elector: By his ſerene highneſs's permiſſion, his firſt gentle 


before the unfortunate commotions in the beginning 


few equals in all 
1 obſervedæ 1. A hill with a caſtle on it all of orien 


of many large pieces of c 


2 gold ſervice of the fineſt gold, for three large tal. 
which belong to the elector, 8 
at Augſburg. 
St. George on horſeb 


brilliant diamond of the bigneſs of a middling nutny 
9. A larger which coſt one hundred thouſand guilders. 


of exceeding beauty, and in dimenſions not inferior 
. thoſe which were worn by Lewis XIV. when he g 


perior luſtre to the French; the late elector having ba 
twenty years with great difficulty and incredible charg! 


varian family of blue chalcedony. 
with figures in relievo of moſt curious workmanſhip, 1 


Roman medals, 14. Several large China vaſes very mu 
rialiſts could lay hands on this treaſure, ſome faithful gil 


ed to him till after his happy reſtoration and return to. 
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ſhell fiſh, , being a very ſightly decoration to a pretty yy 


of the bed-chamber, M. Du Lac, ſhews the treaſury v 4 


the preſent l was much richer, yet at preſent H 
urope. Among other valuable pili 


pearls. 2. Several veſſels of green jaſper. 3. A cab 
ryſtal work, among the re 
ſhip ſome ſpans long, the pilot and all the tackling of 


the fineſt gold. 4. A large lazule bowl. 5, Pattern; of 


ut are now mortgaged 
6. A ruby of the bigneſs of a walnut. 
„cut from a fine piece of n 
agate, his armour of diamonds ſet in gold. 8. A dou 


A ſet of buttons and loops of diamonds, with rubies | 


public audience to the Perſian ambaſſador, and of a 


completing the collection. 12, The images of the! 
13. An ivory | 


which are preſerved eleven hundred and forty- four te ., 


eſteemed. After the battle of hſtet, before the im 
tlemen conveyed it away with ſuch ſecrecy, that f 
enemy could never get any account of it. They cn 
cealed it even from the elector himſelf, nor was it delive 


dominions. | | 
On the left-hand by the door of the Old Barbican, 
a large black ſtone, and on the wall near it this inſen 
tion; 

© In the year one thouſand four hundred and nine, fi 
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-nowned hero of Bavaria, lifted this large ſtone, weigh- | 
Wng three hundred and forty pounds, and threw it to ſome 
liſtance, as is certified by the ſtone and the inſcription 
ear it. 

About a year agoa Bavarian country girl is known to 
e lifted this ſtone a hand high from the ground. 
Near the fame door are alſo three iron nails driven into 
wall, with this inſcription : | 
Let every leaper behold with wonder theſe three nails; 
Whe firſt which is twelve feet from the ground, indicates 
WE: leap of the noble duke Chriſtopher ; the ſecond nail, 
nich is ten feet and a half, was reached by Zundritt ; 
he third, though but nine and an half, ſhews the aQti- 
ity of Philip Springer. He who can outdo theſe leaps 
et him try. | { 


On the main front of the electoral palace ſtands an image 
the virgin Mary, with this inſcription : 


Patrona Bojariæ ! 
Sub tuum Præſidium confugimus, 
Sub quo ſecuri lætique degimus. 


. e. © Patroneſs of Bavaria, thou art our refuge and de- 
fence, under thee we live in ſecurity and chearfulneſs.“ 


Guſtavus Adolphus was ſo taken with the city of Mu- Beauty of the i 
b that he ſaid he wanted nothing but rollers to re- 1? | 
dye it to another place, being thoroughly ſenſible that 

re was no keeping poſſeſſion of this country. But 

uld he have ſeen Munich in its preſent condition, with 

broad ſtreets extended in a direct line, and its numerous 

tely buildings of all kinds, in which it rivals moſt pla- 

in Europe; that great prince would have been ſtill more 

med with this capital. , | 

Count Preiſing, maſter of the horſe, has built, oppoſite Count Prei- 
the palace, an hotel, which is a great ornament to the s. houſe. 
the four ſides of it anſwering to ſo many ſtreets. The ' 

lars of his ſtable are of red marble, and every horſe 


ds out of a particular marble, of twenty-five guilders 
„ 


Of 


1 
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Theatines Of the eccleſiaſtic buildings, the churches of St. 4; 
church. and the Theatines deſerve to be ſeen, on account of f 
ſtucco-work, with which they are ornamented. 
In the latter, on the left-hand is a holy ſepulchre, u 
Scale ſanta. on the right, a ſcala ſanta, or twenty-eight ſteps or rol 
as at Rome. No- body is permitted to walk up, but nM 
go kneeling from one ſtep to another, ſaying on each a 
tain number of Pater no/ter's and Ave Maria's. This e 
Prayers with not but be exceeding painful to ſome, whom I have h 
extended held aſcending with extended arms, and the molt int: 
— devotion; and this takes them up little leſs than half 
hour. Before I had ſeen this act of worſhip, I could ff 
imagine what the heggar boys meant by promiſing, ti 
fora few pfenning's they would ſay the Pater naſter for i 
good of their benefactors, with extended arms. 
Tomb of In the church of our lady, which has two large toe 
Lewis of is the ſtately black marble monument of the empe 
Bavaria. Lewis, of Bavaria, with ſix large and ſeveral leſſer ſtaty 
| of braſs; where is alſo a large organ of box wood. \ 
far from one of the doors is a ſtone with a mark on! 
and to him who ſtands there, the multitude of pillars tak 
away the fight of every window of the church. It n 
however be owned to be ſomething dark, and it is d 
tainly more advantageous to a church to be very lightſor 
than to have no windows. 
Jefuits The Jeſuits church is remarkable for its high roof, a 
church. is likewiſe thirty-three paces broad. The general chars 
ter given of it is no more than its being a raſh und: 
taking, in which, however, it is not equal to then 
bridge which Sauli has undertaken at Genoa. The « 
Library, lege is large, and the library not inconſiderable, but is bt 
of the moſt modern works. The books are eaſily com: 
by a gallery ſeven or eight feet high, which runs all ro 
Relic of St, it. In the college is ſhewn a part of St. Chriſtophe 
Chriſtopher.” back bone; but I apprehend, that, if the creature to wil 
body this piece belonged ſhould come to fetch it back 
would appear to be rather ſome dreadful elephant or u 
and not a propitious ſaint. Under the choir of the chu 
are the ſepulchres of the old dukes of Bavaria; the 
electoral family reſt in the before-mentioned Then 
church, which is near the palace. 
Of the elec- The Therefian monaſtery has the honour of ſecing aut 
toral pzinceſsits recluſes the electoral princeſs, ſiſter to the preſent cle 


: : 
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Wo ſubmits to its moſt rigid rules, except ſome diſpenſa- 

n in the article of diet; the other nuns never eat meat, 

4 always lie upon a ſack of ſtraw: ' Amidſt all theſe ſ ur 
rities the princeſs is ſerene and chearful, and retains a aa 
d complexion; her portion was to have been one hun- 

ed thouſand guilders ; but this ſum now remains in the 

nds of the oe, who, as an equivalent for the ſame, 
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ue palace and other electoral buildings, together with Multitude 
e brew-houſes, - ſixteen monaſteries, churches, and ſuch ——— 
Wicious ſtructures,” take up near half the city ; the pre- ow 

? > of the Auguſtins alone conſiſts of ſeveral ftreets, 

ich bring them in an annual rent of three thouſand guil- 

s. The arſenal is not at preſent in a very good condi- 

n, having been near exhauſted in the late war. Some 

ſeriptions of the city of Munich mention a tower b 

old court, terminating in a cone above and below ; 

this is no more than a common balcony, and the whole 

hunt a ridiculous miſrepreſentation. 

In a houſe near the Augſburg gate is painted the ſtory story 
z wheel-wright, who about twenty years ago won a cen. 

ger, that in the morning he would make à wheel at“ 
glburg, and before ſun-ſet drive it to Munich, though 

two places are nine German miles diſtant from each 
r S 103518139 3 

The feaſt of Corpus Chriſti, and the great reſort of 

ple it occaſions, gave me an opportunity of ſeeing 

iny different dreſſes of the Bavarian country people; Habita- 

long others I took particular notice of the peaſants wives 

Weild, eight leagues from Munich, in broad felt hats 

bonnets, with a ſmall knob behind towards the neck no 

beer than a walnut. On holidays the maids of the prin- 

pal inns and public-houſes at Munich wear about their 

cks a filver chain of three rows, and their | breaſts are 

o laced with two other ſuch chains; a piece of ſinery 

uch generally coſts them fifty. guilders.. © 

I took natice here of a particular cuſtom of placing be- git of a 

ea houſe a large green garland, upon a truſs of ftraw, corpſe... - 
a ſign that an unmarried perſon lies dead in that houſe, _- 

e like is alſo uſual in ſome places in Brabant, border- 
Vor. I. G ing 


1 
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ing upon Holland: and in Overyſſel, at the door of a hou; 
which has a corpſe in it, they hang a large lanthorn with 
out a candle. $61... 5 | | 
Number of . The inhabitants of Munich are computed at forty thay, 


the inhabi- and.. bas 1 
tants., n 3 


n dane 3.3% ll 94.20 K b [! I am, vir, 6, 
Munich, January 18, 1729. 
. A WT TIVO3R 75 ee . 
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Account of the Elector of Bavaria's Palaces of St. 
- ſheim, Nymphenburg, Starenberg, with othe 
_ Obſervations relating to Bavaria. 
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KIB tas cow 
ROM Munich to Sleiſheim is reckoned three league 
which is generally performed in an hour and an hal 


and the eleRor takes but half that time. The road is | 
vel a great many. miles about Munich, but the ſoil gn 


velly. * 211 ; th | S N 
The entrance of the palace of Sleiſheim is very grand; 
both the pavement and rows of pillars are of red and gr 
marble. The ſtairs are adorned with columns of gra 
marble brought from Brixen, but the red marble is a pr 
duct of Bavaria: In the firſt hall are two large painting 
of the raiſing: the ſiege of Vienna, and the battle of Haga 
In the Victory-hall, contiguous to it, are the battles d 
Belgrade, Peſt, and other places, where the late elect 
gained ſo much glory, done by Bruch, who is {till living 
The Freſco' paintings are by Amadoni. The eleftorels 
bed- chamber is furniſhed with yellow and filver damaſ 
and near her highneſs's bed is a little tent and cuſhion « 
the ſame for a favourite dog. On one fide of it hangs 
half length Jeſus, with a crown of thorns, as natural al 
0 fine as if painted, though it came from Latour's 1 
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here is alſo in another chamber a picture of Penelope, 
ard at work with her women, done by Abraham de Lele 
n 1503 In an apartment over it is a ſtucco cabinet, ſo 
Furiouſſy wrought as to appear like the fineſt marble. On 
She other fide towards Munich, is a noble gallery of pic- 
ures; the largeſt of which are hunting-pieces by Rubens. 
Here are two pieces of Annibal Caracci, for each of which 
Maximilian, the firſt elector of the Bavarian family, paid 
Worty thouſand guilders. In another chamber is the 
Waughter of the Innocents at Bethlehem, firfely painted by 
deter Paul Rubens, in which the various agitations of the 
others ſupplicating, lamenting, biting, ſtriking, and 
Wainting, are incomparably expreſſed. In the colourin 
his painter ſurpaſſed moſt of his predeceſſors, and no leſs f 
the figure he made in life, having been honoured with 
c 5 of the Infanta Iſabella, in ſtate affairs of 
reat importance, and by her ſent to the court of Spain 
ith ſome ſecret commiſſion. | He alſo undertook a jour- 
ey to England for reſtoring a perfect harmony between 
e two crowns; and is ſaid to have been maſter of ſeven 
guages. He was born at Cologne in the year 1577, 
died of the gout in 1640. Of Rubens's excellence in 
unting the Luxemburg gallery at Paris is eſteemed a 
rpetual monument. 
At Sleiſheim there alſo is another piece, which every 
an underſtands, as it repreſents the victory of duke Maxi- 
lian over Frederic, elector Palatine, who had been 
ected king of Bohemia. On the ceiling are ſome per- 
rmances bo Stubber of Munich, who is ſtill living. + 
The greateſt collection is in a particular apartment, 
hich is covered with {mall pictures; nothing has a place 
re but what is eſteemed among the nobleſ productions 
that art: to make ſuch a collection was the leſs diffi- 
t to the late elector, as he was poſſeſſed of a multitude of 
dice pieces, and at once had made a purchaſe of pictures 
the Netherlands, to the value of two millions of guil- 
The lower floor is hung with beautiful Flanders, 
| other ſilk tapeſtry; here is alſo a table of caſt ſilver, 
d a clock which plays like an organ; within- ſide there is 
all, continually running up and down as in a labyrinth; 


ſt admirable piece of Alexander's firſt battle againſt Da- 
G2 rius, 


laſt it loſes itſelf, and then, like a perpetuum mobile, mounts Perpituum 
to repeat its former courſe. In another chamber is a=. 


* 
A . 
Albert Da. 
rer. 
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rius, done, in the year 1529 by Albert Durer, who ſeen, 
to have beſtowed incredible labour on it. The piece contain 
ſeveral thouſand men, yet the hairs of the head and beard, 
and the ſmalleſt joints of their armour, and other minutiæ, at 


all diſtinaly expreſſed, according to the cuſtom of thy 


maſter, for which he was cenſured by ſome, who othe. 
wiſe could not deny him the encomium of a moſt ex 


draftſman. The uſual mark of his works is the folloy. 
ing ; 


D 


. 
— 


Near this is another very valuable painting of the batt 
of the Alexandrians againſt Julius Cæſar, done by Feel, 
in the year 1533. 0 
. "TheeleQtor's bed-chamber is directly under that of the 
electreſs, and communicates with it by a back ſtairs. Nen 
the elector's bed is a ſort of kennel for a dog, and the lik 
for twelve others, in a fine cloſet adjoining to it. 

In the garden behind the palace of Seiſheim, in the er 
nals on each fide the middle walk, are little fountains up v 
the large baſon, which at preſent is dry. From thence be 

ins a mall planted on both ſides with large and beautiful 
bo trees; and, though it be nine hundred and fifty pace 
long, the late elector uſed to drive a ball to the end of it ii 
three ſtrokes : it terminates at a very elegant building, 


called Luſtheim. The whole garden at Sleiſheim is fur- 


rounded with moats and walks of trees. 

At Luſtheim are ſeveral capital pieces of different hunt- 

ing- matches, held by the preſent elector's grandfather ; the 
rſons were all drawn from the life, but the only one nov 

ſurviving is old baron Frieberg, the great falconer. When 

all the gates are open, from old through new Sleiſheim, 

there is a view of the great walk, and of Luſtheim, and of 


the country, half a league beyond the canal, which on 


one fide is carried on to Dachau, and on the other into the 
Ifer, ſo that marble, and other materials for building, A 
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eaſily brought hither, and to Dachau. The long canal 
Which begins at Luſtheim, was dug by the Turkiſh priſo- 
ers taken at Buda. The roof of Luſtheim is flat, and af- 
rds a charming proſpect along the ſpacious walks cut 
rough the woods; one of which is terminated by Frey- 
Ingm, which city is ſituated two German miles from 
ence. On the ſide of a road to this laſt place are the 
Bcfor's ſtuds, and, towards Munich, one has a fight of 
ge fine electoral palace of Dachau. 

Cloſe by the houſe of Luſtheim, on the left hand, is a 
Feble echo. The lodgings for the officers of the houſhold 
e at ſome diſtance from the edifice itſelf, and form an 
Imphitheatre, which heightens the er of the 
ace. On the left hand is a ſtable for ſixteen of the elec- 
Wr's horſes; it has a very beautiful ceiling, beſides a large 
A marble trough for the horſes, At preſent, partly for 
Economical reaſons, and partly from Nymphenburg's bein 

e favourite both of the elector and electreſs, the buildings 

» not go forward either here or at Sleiſheim ; otherwiſe 

eiſneim for architecture might be juſtly ſet in competition 

th the ſo much boaſted palace of Verſailles. 

Nymphenburg lies on the other fide, at the diſtance of Nymphen- 
lf a league from Munich; the building itſelf has not the burg. 
andeur of Sleiſheim, but its fine gardens and water-works 

nder it a more agreeable ſummer reſidence. In ſome of 

e apartments are the portraits of the beauties of the French 

hurt; alſo views of the palaces of Dachau, Starenberg, 

eiſneim, and Nymphenburg, likewiſe a chimney- piece, and 

0 tables of white marble, inlaid with gold and colours, in 

tation of enamel. Theſe three pieces which were made 

Paris, coſt the late elector one hundred. thouſand dol- 

5, though he owned only ſixty thouſand. In the gar- 

n is a grand caſcade and baſon, with ſeveral figures of 

als gilt, Among the fine walks and trees of this garden Garden of 
Bademburg, a delightful ſtructure, conſiſting of elegant Bademburg, 
otto's, and a large bath, into which both cold and warm 

ater may be conveyed. The floor is overlaid with cop- 

7, and the wall decorated with porcelain and conduits. 

long the roof is an iron lattice, partly gilt, and of very 

nous workmanſhip, from whence one has a ſight of the 

th, The little chambers adjoining are furniſhed with 


is, 
G 3 Over- 


Starenberg 
palace. 


and ſtones to give it ſome repair; in another part you ar: 
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Over-againſt this place is the mall, and the bowling. 
green, and contiguous thereto ſtands Pagodenburg; th 
chief uſe of which is for the elector after violent exercif 
at thoſe games to change his linen and apparel. Here yo 
ſee alſo ſeveral little cabinets in the Chinese taſte, and 
other contrivances, equally ornamental and convenient. 

On this fide, nearer to the palace, ſtands a very pretty 
hermitage, ſo naturally imitating a ruinous building, that 
it never fails to raiſe the. beholder's admiration. In ſome 
places it appears as if endeavours had been uſed with lime 


afraid that the cracked walls and the bricks ſcarce hanging 
together, will immediately give way, and cruſh you in 
their ruins. All this is done with lach art, that one d 
our company, who had not yet been here before with the 
elector, ſeriouſly, by way of contempt, aſked our guide 
who was the architect of this ill contrived work? The late 
elector had ſome thoughts of retiring to this place, to give 
himſelf up to devout contemplations, without any other 
attendance than his father confeſſor and a valet-de-cham- 
bre; but death prevented him alſo in this deſign. In thi 
ſtructure, which ſtands in a kind of deſert, is a large 
grotto, with a conſecrated altar, and on it a crucihx and 
two candleſticks, all three made out of the horn of an 
unicorn. The other chambers are very ſimple, and with 
out any ornament, except a ſmall library of books of de- 
votion in French bindings. Underneath is a kitchen and 
cellar, where the — are only a neat ſort of earthen 
ware. The altar was conſecrated by the archbiſhop df 
Cologne about a year ago, on which occaſion the company 
ſeems to have made themſelves very merry, breaking iſ ma 
Fate to the amount of no leſs than two hundred dol- 

ars. 

The ſides of the canal from Nymphenburg to Munich 
are to be adorned with gardens and houſes of a particular 
taſte ; and, from the delight which the preſent elector takes 
in this feat, ſome are not without apprehenſions that the 
improvements carrying here may come to be, ſome time 
or other, prejudicial to Munich itſelf. | 

Three leagues from Munich lies another electoral ſet 
called Starenberg, where the court ſometimes takes ts 
particular diverſion of water-hunting. A ſtag is forced in- 

| * 1 10 
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and then followed by the huntſmen in boats, and their 
Sbraſs guns. At Nymphenburg there is a — picture re- 
Ipreſenting this fort of hunting. This lake affords-a parti- 
cular kind of fiſh, called rencten, whoſe fleſh is as white 
as milk, and very palatable ; but on being taken out of the 
water it inſtantly expires, whereas the other fiſhes, as trout, 
Icarp, perch, which alſo are caught in this lake, do not at 
ball differ in this reſpect from others of their ſpecies. 


whoſe good fortune it has been to be taken alive, is, for 
memorial, ſet at liberty with a filver ring on its foot, on 
Ewhich the name of the reigning elector is engraven. No 
longer ago than laſt fpring, one of theſe birds was taken a 
ſecond time, having on its ring the name of duke Ferdi- 


nand, grandfather to the preſent elector, ſo that it had 


ng with the preſent elector's name upon its leg, and pave 
t its liberty again. In the year 1719 an eagle died at 


ears 3 and it is probable, that theſe and the like birds, in 
the enjoyment of their natural freedom, reach to a much 


th. N ereater longevity. | 

le. Another natural curioſity in this country is the Waller- 
and ee, not far from Benedict-Bavaria; it lies upon an emi- 
hen Inence, and its banks, together with the adjacent ſoil, are 


o porous, that the water oozes through into the Knoch- 
elſee under it. In a place called the grotto of Munich, 
maſs is daily ſaid to deprecate any breach in the Waller- 
ee, as by ſuch an accident all the neighbouring country 
would run the danger of being overflown. | 


ny of the ſouthern parts of our dear country. The Swa- 
bians, no leſs than the Switzers, Bavarians, and Auftrians 
eating our mother tongue with too little regard, ſo, as 
ten to adulterate it with ſuch#exprefſions, as to a Saxon 


ſeat Wppear quite barbarous. For an inſtance of which, 
| the among: many others, I ſhall now only mention the word 


wwpftuch, a handkerchief, inſtead of which the Bava- 
ans ſay a mnoſenwiſchern, the Swiſs a noſenlumpen, and 
G4, the 


110 2 lake in the neighbourhood, the hounds (on him, 


| highneſſes in a ſplendid barge, which carries twenty- four 


ſurvived its former adventure above ſixty years; they put a 


Vienna, after a confinement of one hundred and four 


In this palace the court often diverts itſelf with hunting Hunting of 
E the heron, and every year, at the concluſion of it, a heron, herons. 


To thoſe who travel for improvement in the German Burian 
language, it will be no diſadvantage, if they don't viſit idioms. 
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the Auſtrians a fazonetla, which they borrowed from ti 
Italian. 1 | #2: 
The commonalty of late are, by their ſalutation, cony 


to be a as own, whether they are proteſtants q 
papiſts. Sixtus V, 


ſo long ago as the year 1587, granteq 
an indulgence. of one hundred days to the falutation, i 
© Praiſed be Jeſus Chriſt,” and the anſwer, For ever or amen; 


but either it never came into uſe, or had for a long tine s 


| ng him with, Praiſed be Jeſus Chriſt, he made anſwer, 
6 


| exaction alſo obtains at Caſſel, Paris, and ſome other 17 


renewed the grant. Notwithſtanding this injunction, and 
the promiſes which accompany it, one hears over all Itah 
nothing, or very little of this new compliment; but in the 
German catholic provinces, | which by the Italians are 


been laid afide, when Benedict XIII, in the year 172, 


uſually ſtiled Terra obedientiæ, or the land of obedience; 
it has in a ſhort time prevailed. moſt ſurpriſingly. The 
courtiers indeed have not yet adopted it; yet among the 
nobility, and eſpecially the fair ſex, many are very punc- 
tual in obſerving it: and the other day my worthy friend 
V. B. taking leave of his aunt in theſe words, © I hum- 
* bly recommend myſelf to your ladyſhip,” ſhe called hin 
back, and before me whiſpered to Ls It appears by 
* your compliment that you herd with Heretics ; and ( 
your religion will all wear away.“ That Chriſt is to be 

raiſed and exalted through every age, no chriſtian wil 
deny ; but whether he be in any wiſe really honoured by 
a cuſtomary form, which comes to be repeated and anſwered 
to, without the leaſt devout thought on our heavenly Re- 
deemer, is another queſtion, That it occaſions a frequent 
abuſe. of the name of Chriſt, is obvious to any one in Pee nc 
pailing in the evening by the public-houſes, where I have Hrn in 


often ſeen a fellow, ſo drunk as ſcarce able to ſtand, taking WW ma 
his leave with a © Praiſed be Jeſus Chriſt, and the com- Neat h 
pany ſottiſhly ſtammering out © For ever amen.“ But what ma 
think you 4 — N——, who ſent for a proſtitute to his Hin-g 


lodgings, and ſhe, upon her entrance into the room, ſalut- 


or ever amen; down with your breaſt-lace.* 

I conclude with informing you, that without a written 
licence from the marſha] of the court, or his deputy, for 
which you muſt pay twelve #reitzers (about 6 d. ſterling) 
there is no going out of Munich with poſt-horſes. Thus 


* 


Munich, June 21, 1729. 
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Account of the C ity of Augſburg. 
| | 


MW: 1 8, 
7 HEN I was in Tirol I was furprized thit fo fine a 
; country as the Innthal ſhould be without vine- 


e as; but concluded on meeting with a wine country, 
+ ien I ſhould get clear of the mountains. Betwixt Saltſ- 
; rg and rol the there is no want of level ground, and 
e Wewiſe, from Munich hither, I particularly obſerved woods 
Ie d corn land in a continual plain, bo {till I am not 
se to the ſight of a vineyard. Augfburg is a fine city, Augſburg, 
nl Wough, like Munich, not what it has been. Formerly it 
n- Ws the moſt conſiderable in all Germany for commerce, 
im Wt the declenſion of that of Venice was a ſevere ſtroke 
by t. The burghers are reckoned to be 6000 ; the coun- 


ſo mixed, conſiſting of an equal number of: Reformed 
de Papiſts ; the latter are daily increaſing ; and this muſt 
vi acknowledged to their commendation, that they live 


by With more decorum and œconomy. The profeſſors of both 
red WB igions are eaſily diſtinguiſhable by their dreſs. | 
de- he town-houſe is accounted the fineſt in all Ger- The town- 
ent Ny; on the two fronts ſtand the city arms, in appear- bo 
in Nee not unlike a pine-nut, which trees are not uncom- 
ave en in this country. The main entrance is of poliſhed 
ing WG marble, ſupported by two pillars of white. In the 
m- Wat hall adjoining to the ſtreet, are eight large pillars of 
| marble, fourteen feet and a half high; here the city 
his {Win-guard is kept, being provided with ſix field-pieces ; 
lut- and it are braſs buſts of the twelve Roman Cæſars. 
ver, n the other ſtory is a ſtill a larger hall of red marble Co- 
than pillars, ſixteen feet high, with baſes and capitals 
tten Wi braſs. The chambers adjoining contain abundance of 
for N orical and political paintings, with well choſen apoph- 
ng) ens, exhorting the > judges to impartial juſtice, pru- 
his e, peace, and the fear of God. In the third and 
ces, ermoſt hall, called the golden, are fifty-three win- 
1- Ws, which render it extremely lightſome ; but it has 
| no 
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ments, on which, as on the walls, are good paintjny 
The floor is of red, white, and grey marble, where, 


Perlach 
Tower, 


A fine ſoun- joining to the Perlach tower, is a very fine fountain wi 


dain. 


The biſhop's the biſhop's palace, which otherwiſe is but a mean bull. 


palace, 


Income of 
the canons, 


CITY of AUGSBURG. 
no pillars. Inſtead of being arched, the - ceilings are ; 
vided into a number of little brown and gilded compm 


the other two halls it is only of a white plaſter, Ty 
height of this upper hall is fifty-two feet, its breadth ff. 
eight, and its length a hundred and ten. The four on 
tiguous chambers, in which are held the meetings for a 
ſaying the coin, for giving audience to envoys, and (viii 
other important affairs, bear the appellation of the {viii 
princes chambers, from having been the reſidence of Lit 
four electors, who aſſiſted on the election- day of Fest 
nand the Fourth king of the Romans, in the year 166 
Every part abounds. with hiſtorical paintings, illuftraty 
by ingenious inſcriptions. The whole breadth of th 
town-houſe is one hundred and forty- ſeven feet, its legt 
one hundred and ten; its height towards the weſt one hu 
dred and fifty- two; but its eaſtern height, from the giou 
to the Liakere, meaſures one hundred and ſeventy-fy, 
The Perlach tower, which ſtands near the town-ho 
is three hundred ſteps high, and the woman, which {tank 
above the weather-cock, as big as the life. In. an area 


the four ſeaſons in braſs, and in the center the empen 
Auguſtus with appoſite inſcriptions. The wine mark 
alſo has a pretty fountain with a Hercules in metal. | 
ing, you may ſee the hall, in which the Augſburg cat 
feſſion was preſented to the emperor Charles the Fifth, u 
the year 1530 ; its preſent furniture conſiſts of ſome ol 
tables and benches. On the braſs door of the cathedr 
among other ſcriptural ſtories is repreſented the virgi 
Mary, taking Eve out of Adam's hip: The revenues« 
this ſee are ſo conſiderable, that it is generally filled by 
the younger princes of the electoral houſes of Bavaria av 
Palatine. The canonicates are worth from one thouſal 
to ſeventeen hundred guilders a year, according to it 
price of grain. "Thoſe of Ratiſbon and Eichſtadt are 
about the ſame value, thoſe of Conſtantz ſmaller, thok 
of Paſſau better, and theſe again greatly, ſurpaſſed by ti 
canonicates of Saltſburg. The church of St. Maurice: 
longs to the catholics, and is worth ſeeing. 


Tix 
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The monks-of St. Ulrich diſpoſe of a duſt or powder, 

ed St. Ulrich's; earth, recommending it by the name St. Ulrich's 
that holy man, who is ſaid to have baniſhed all the rats Powder a- 
of the city and neighbourhood into a hole, which is 

this day ſhewn in the church of that faint. This duſt 

aug up from the place where he lies buried, and de- 

Des its virtue from being near, if not mixed with his 

ed bones. If it were true, that no rats are to be 

Wind in Augſburg, and that any brought there alive im- 
Wdiately die, it's a wonder to me that the phyſicians and 
W:iralifts have not yet examined whether ſuch an effect 
Woceeds from the ſoil, water, air, herbage, or other natu- 

W cauſes ; as in other places and countries ſome ſpecies 

W@ animals cannot live. In the iſlands of Malta and Can- 

, and in Macedonia, there are no venomous ſerpents or 

ders. The iſlands of Gozo, Ivica, and Ireland, are 
mediately fatal to all poiſonous creatures. At Einſidel, — 
hunting-ſeat of the duke of Wirtemberg, about a league 

m Tubingen, not a rat is to be ſeen; and bein 

ught there, by way of experiment, they ſoon die, th 

re is no interpoſition of a faint. The earth of Heren- 

tz church-yard, about three leagues from Tubingen, 
uſed as a preſervative againſt rats, no leſs than that of 
Ulrich. That the bones of dead bodies are a real 
e-guard againſt ſome ſpecies of vermin is beyond diſ- 

te, and poſſibly the earth of a church-yard, where great 

mbers of corps are mouldered away, may be effectual 

inſt rats. This however I know, that St. Ulrich's 

th, tho* ſo highly extolled, fails of its power over the 

$ in other places. | 


en The church of the bare-footed friars, which belongs Church of 
gu the Lutherans, has a lofty roof, and is painted after = "8 


> manner of thoſe of the Roman Catholics ; it has alſq 
great number of filver utenſils, among which are the 
elve large tankards, which were uſed formerly, when 
 lacrament was adminiſtered only every fix weeks, 
M often amounted to above twelve hun- 
The evangelical college, called Gymnaſium Annæum, has 
Idrary worth viſiting. | ; 
The arſenal is in good condition, and has recovered The arſenal. 
dſt of what in the laſt war the Bayarians either carried 1 
ay, or buried in ſeveral places. dt, * 3 8 
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Fuggers The Fuggers houſe, in the wine-market, is of an wn. 
houſe, common bigneſs ; the preſent inn of the three Moon, 
which has a hundred and thirteen chambers, and ſtablin 
for a hundred and fifty horſes, was formerly a part of i 
In the former lives count Fugger Wellingburg, whoz 
ſaid to have ſeven eſtates, which bring him in above ſum 
thouſand guilders a year; he is now very young; ſo thy 
in his minority all the debts and incumbrances may k 
cleared. The other counts Fugger have extreamh 
weakened themſelves by a multiplicity of diviſions, l 
the year fifteen hundred and nineteen, the two brothen 
Noble dona- Udalric and George Jacob, by a moſt noble munificend, 
2 gave, for the uſe of the burghers fallen to decay by mil. 

ortunes, one hundred and 2 houſes, in the ſuburbs d 

St. James, which to this day are called the Fuggery. k 

commemoration of theſe benefactors to the poor, the fa. 

lowing inſcription is cut in ſtone: 


Mpxix Udalricus Georg. Fac. Fuggeri Auguſt. geron. fu 
tres, qua bono reipublice T natos, qua fortunam maximarn 
opum Dei O. M. acceptam imprimis referendam rati, ob pit 
tem & eximiam in exemplum largitatem, ædes CV1, cum che 
& cultu municipibus ſuts frugi ſed pauperie laborantibus D. D. 


* Mpx1x Udalric and George James Fugger brother, 
© accounting themſelves born for the —_ good, an 
that their immenſe, wealth was owing to the d. 
vine goodneſs, by an i gratitude and charity u 
their induſtrious, but poor fellow - citizens, gave one 


hundred and fix furniſhed houſes.” 


Cuno's cabi- Mr. Coſmo Conrad Cuno entertained me in his mu- 
net. ſcum with the fight of a conſiderable number of curioli 
ties, and among others ſeveral pieces of wood, within 

A crucifix in Which a crucifix, the name of Maria, and other words or 
wood. figures are diſcernible. The matter is no more than ni 
| tural, proceeding certainly from deep inciſions in the rind 
whilſt the tree was yet young: the circles which as 

yearly formed in the tree during its growth, extending 
themſelves under the rind, receive that form which the 

meet with previouſly impreſſed in the rind and the con- 

guous wood; and in length of time the inciſion made on 


the outward bark cloſes up. All this is manifeſt hy 


— CR 
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ippearance of the wood. Mr. Cuno has alſo a 

oof 'the fuſtian made by the Fuggers in the year 

61; but in Weavers-hall there is a larger piece. Here 

alſo. a collection of about ſeventy ſorts of birds neſts, 

e like of which is alſo to be ſeen among the king of 

W1and's rarities! at Dreſden : a chain ſo ſmall, that a flea 

Way be faſtened. to it; likewiſe ivory cups with a ring Small ivory 

und the middle, and ſo ſmall that they muſt be viewed work. 

Wh microſcopes, one hundred of them going into one 

low pepper corn. Theſe, however, are things of no 

at art, as with the neceſſary ſmall tools ſuch minute 

ps ate made in an inſtant, with one ſingle impreſſion. 

Pocher inſtrument of paſte-board, which by means of 

5 in it very naturally imitates the noiſe of a hea 

in. Mr. Muſchenbrock of Leyden makes the like, | 

t in a more ornamental manner, and ſells them for . 

e dollars. Augſburg, like Nuremberg, has always been | \ X 

ned for ingenious artiſts, and at this time is not without HR 

inent hands. The Augſburg maps, and copper-plates 4 

Rugendas, Seuter, Bodenehr, Pfeffel and Erben, are | 1 

great eſteem all over the world. Rauner's ſhop for 1 

and ſilverſmiths ware has not its equal, except in 

Paul's church- yard at London. Sperling the copper- 3 

ite engraver has a wife who excels in miniature. An e 

redible quantity of Turkiſh, as it is called, and other 

s of gold and ſilver paper is made here, and at fo 

ap a rate, that the workmen can ſcarce earn half a 

der a day. Mr. Mann a filverſmith, has cabinets, 

king-glaſſes, and ſcrutores of excellent workmanſhip, 

ely painted, and decorated with amber, mother of pear], 

15-lazulr, and agate, and columns of amethyſt, The 

ter himſelf is now at Vienna, diſpoſing of a looking- 

ils, a table, and two ſtands for candleſticks of this kind 

work, for twenty thouſand dollars. Seuter ſells the 

ſt porcelain, moſt of which he has plain and white 

n Dreſden ; but afterwards he adds greatly to their 


Ia our days the admirable Burin of Haids, a copper-plate engraver of 
jiburg, does honour to our country, His ſet of prints of the preſent. 
vated writers, and his temple of honour of German literature, can- 
fail of general applauſe, having been recommended by the learned 
of a Brucker. Impartial connoiffeurs who have ſeen the moft eſ- 
d pieces of London and Paris, cannot but pronounce him one of the 

pleteſt artiſts in his manner, ey: 

: value, l 


1 | 
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OE value, by nice paintings and enamels. | He alſo ha a 
him above a hundred earthen diſhes painted by Francia 
Duranei, who lived about the middle of the ſixteen 
century, and, though not comparable to Raphael of U 
bin's, are not without their beauty. This work muſt in, 
mediately be varniſhed, and but once put into the fr. 
which as yet is the ne plus ultra of that art. The pewtey 
Obrecht imitates the fineſt ſilver work, his metal has 1; 
a clear : ſound, but this fails if in a hundred we 
there be but ſo much as half an ounce of lead. This h 
comparable pewter is withal ſo ſolid and hard, thy 
ſnips of the common, pewter may be. melted in it ow 
the fire: and yet a pound of it does not coſt quite half 
dollar; and for a hundred guilders one may buy a con 
plete aſſortment. ASESSI 7 ww} ; 
TheEinleaſs, | Among the public buildings the Einleaſs, i. e. Al. 
mittance, as it is called, is a very ingenious work, in 
vented, by a Tiroleſe peaſant, and manageable only by 
two men: it ſaves the trouble and danger they had for 
merly of opening the city, gates at night for - travellers 
couriers ; and may be made ſo, that many at once, eithe 
horſe or foot, may come into the city as well as a ſing 
perſon... To this end a bridge goes up and down, and, i 
often as one gate ſhuts, another opens with a great noi 
and nothing can be better contrived for ſecurity and co 


Hydraulics, 7 5 thing worth ſeeing is the engine, which h 
means of twenty-eight ſprings (of which one is bra 
raiſes the water up to three towers. The ſpring- water i 
brought hither from ſome diſtance, but the engine itſel 
is worked by the Lecke. From theſe three towers the 
water is conveyed to the houſe of every burgher for thit 
teen guilders a year. In one of the towers are painted 
wild and a roe-buck, the former of which in 150 
and the latter in 1592, were brought into the city Þ 
the force of the water. This city alſo is not without 
fine gardens; among which, that of Rauner is diftin- 
iſhed, for its extent and buildings, as that of Rad fo 

its proſpect and labyrinth. 8 
Gardew, In the Gulman gardens are ſome water-works, and fit 
ſhady walks, which render it an agreeable retreat in tit 
ſummer heats. But in water-works it is ſurpaſſed by tht 
Schaver gardens, ' which have alſo a pretty aviary 
9s : ownel 
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er is famous for his excellent balſam, of which prince 
: gene uſed to order a large quantity againſt the open- 


Wo of every campaign. . 

ne deliverance of this city from the Bavarian yoke is Medal on is 

mmemorated by the following medal of the fourth glivernce 

| | . m the Ba- 
zenitude ; on one ſide fit two women with mural crowns, „arians. 

inting with joy. to each other at the broken French 

ins; their ſhields and arms ſhew them to be Augſburg 

d Ulm. Near them the goddeſs of victory purſues the 


emy acroſs a river. The inſcription is: 

Auguſta Vindelicorum liberata, Ulma recuperata, hoſtes ultra 
« Augſburg reſcued, Ulm reſtored, and the enemy drove 
beyond the Rhine.“ | | 
Underneath, 


Trangiillitas Redux. Tranquillity reſtored.· 


In the other fide is the emperor in a Roman military 
it, with a woman at his feet, laying a ſhield before 
1 with the Bavarian arms. The inſcription is: 


Bavaria ad obſequium rediens. 


: Bavaria returning to its allegiance.” 

And beneath, 

Clementia Augufti. © Imperial elemeney- 

On the margin, val, 
ity Vpplex atg/: Del ita ag Caſarls grat lad 
5 8 Bavaria by ſubmiſſive requeſts obtains pardon | 
| 1 am, &c, 


LE T- 


* 


Augſburg, July I, 1729. 
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Deſcription of the City of Ulm, and the County 
en of Swabia round it. 


RN ee | ii 
A road from Augſburg to Ulm is for the md 
I part ſandy, and the many floughs in the ſecor 
ſtage render it ſo difficult, that it takes up nine hours y 
perform a journey of ſo many ſmall German miles, 
Fortification Ulm in compariſon of the other neighbouring cities 
of Ulm. a good fortification ; they have here a very particuly 
practice, not to ſuffer any ſtrangers to go on the ran 
parts without paying a guilder. All the burghers x 
under the ſame reſtraint, it being only the privilege of th 
Patricians and their friends. And this does not ſo mud 
proceed from any apprehenſion of clandeſtine correſyoy 
1 dence, as from avarice ; for theſe Patricians ſhare the hy 
io and fruits growing upon the ramparts among themſelyg 
which makes them fo ftritly cautious againſt whatei 
might occaſion any diminution of their profit. 
Cathedral, he ſteeple of the cathedral is four hundred and « 
ſtteps high; nothing can be finer than the proſpects fron 
thence, the whole country round it being level. In th 
year 1492, the emperor Maximilian the Iſt climbed up 
one of the upper galleries, as appears from an inſcriptia 
on the wall; it is alſo ſaid, that, ſtanding with one foot a 
the edge of the wall, with the other he made a crols i 
the air. In caſe of fire, eſpecially from lightning, fixty 
three large copper kettles always filled, hang in feve 
parts of the tower, and along the roof of the churd 
with a machine for drawing up proviſions and other nec: 
ſaries up to the watchmen on the tower. | 
In the beginning of this century, this city met with 
ſevere misfortune, the Bavarian Totes having by ſtrata 
gem got poſſeſſion of the Gooſe Tower as it is called, an 
as ſoon as their rear guard appeared from behind an em 
nence covered with trees, they made themſelves mal 


of the city. But, at length, the battles of Schellenbe 
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CITY of UL M. 97 
1 Hochſtat gave a turn to affairs; fo that after a ſhort 

e Ulm recovered its ancient freedom. Upon this a 

are piece of money was coined, one fide of which 

Wd the arms of Ulm, with this inſcription : 


Maneta argentea Reip. Ulmenſis. 

mY The ſilver coin of the republic of Ulm.” | 
On the other ſide 10 a ſpread eagle with theſe words, 
Buse pacem nobis Domine 218 


© Giveus peace, O Lord, 1704.” 
The medal ſtruck on its deliverance exhibits the buſt of Medals, 
eld-marſhal Thungen in a cuiraſs, with the chain of the 


ruffian order of knighthood, and the inſcription, oy 


Hans Carl liber Baro de Thungen Sacre Caſarce Majeſtatis 
meralis Campi Mareſchallus. N | 


© Hans Carl free baron of Thungen, camp marſhal 
general to his ſacred Imperial Majeſty,” 


On the other ſide this general is ſeen in a Roman ha- 
it, a haſta pura in his hand, and attended by valour, 
yhich crowns him with laurel. Before him ſtands a wo- 
nan with a civic crown, offering her hand to him, and 
anking him for her deliverance. On a pedeſtal orna- 
ented with the arms of Ulm, lies a wreath: of oak, 
hich among the Romans was the reward of him who 
ad ſaved his country, or a great number of citizens: 
vithin this wreath are theſe words, | 


0b cives ſervatos. © For preſerving his fellow-citizens.” 
The upper inſcription, 8 - 
Adfertori Libertatis. - ' To the aſſertor of liberty,” 
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The under inſcription, | | 4 

Ulma Galli: erepta, d. 13. Sept. 1704. 
© Ulm reſcued from the French, Sept. 13, 1704. 


On the edge they have alluded to general Thungen's age, 
with theſe words, taken from the ninth book of Virgil. 
Eneid, | 

— Non tarda ſeneftus 
Debilitat vires animt mutatque vigorem. 


1 Nor does creeping old age weaken or diminiſh the 
* ſtrength and vigour of his mind.“ 


I muſt not omit a little ſilver coin, on one fide of which 


Auguſta 
Vindelicor. 
D. xtv. Dec. Mpccnt. 


D. XIV. Aug. 


Mpcciv. 


© Augſburg ſudden] reduced to great diſtreſs, the 14th 
© of December 170 f and delivered out of its diſtrels, 
© the 14th of Auguſt 1709. 


| Ulma 
ab N 
„ 
buſque - 
2 PR 
XIII Sept. 
Mpcciv. 


© Ulm delivered from Oui, Oui, and the ſwine, tht 
© 13th of September, 1704. 
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1 CITY of ULM. 99 
po nbly the words Oui, Oui, in the third line, may al- 
lade either to the grunting of ſwine, or to the French af- 
frmative adverb. The Bavarians are often bantered by 
cheir neighbours about their breeding of ſwine; and it is 
very probable, that the fourth line is levelled at both na- 
W tions, the French and Bavarians being then in alliance. | 
= The author of this device I know nothing. of, nor the Sarcaftical 
place where this medal was ſtruck ; however it is to 828 He. 
looked upon as an indiſcreet temerity, utterly repugnant an. 
the reſpect due to the illuſtrious perſonages, though de- 
dclared enemies. Had mademoiſelle Neu -le never 

committed any other treſpaſs againſt decency and pru- 
the dence, this alone muſt blaſt her character, that, in the 

year 1713, ſhe had a medal ſtruck, though but three of 

them worked off, in which Mr. St. John held queen Anne 
ich ſanding in his lap, with her poſteriors expoſed, and the 
ambaſſadors of France and Savoy haſtening to thruſt their 
noſe in, with an inſipid motto annexed: In a German, 
however, ſuch a licentiouſneſs is leſs excuſable, than in a 
perſon brought up in Holland, where the common people 
from their youth ſpeak of princes with little f and 
magine that all the changes in the world, the exaltation 
and dethronement of kings, war and peace, proceed from 
them alone as the ſupreme arbiters, It was ſuch a diſpo- 
ition which gave birth to a coarſe ſatirical print, publiſhed 
in Holland after the battle of La Hogue, where in 1692 the 
Dutch and Engliſh fleets obtained a ſignal victory over that 
of France. This print repreſents a Dutch ſailor, who, 
with one ſtroke of his oar, ſweeps away the whole French 
fleet, with this ridiculous inſcription, 


14th 
rels, 


Canaille 191 the canal. 
* Out of the channel you ſcoundrels. 


There are in Holland, as in other parts, many perſons 

of underſtanding and politeneſs, and theſe are ſo far from 

being included in theſe reflections, that I am very certain 

luch ſcurrilous freedoms will never. have their counte- 

nance. | * 

But to return to the diſturbance of this country; at Anecdote 

that time the elector of Bavaria might be ſaid to hold the 1 

knife at the circle of Swabia's throat, and Franconia Babara. 
H 2 would 


fibl 


f 
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would not have fared much better, had not the allies wiſe 
determined to quench the fire before it got to too great: 

head, and fell upon the elector of Bavaria. The authy 
of this ſcheme was baron Bernſtorff, envoy from the coun 
of Zell, who repreſented to the Engliſh miniſtry, thy 
Germany would never be able to exert its ſtrength abroa 
with any«effect; till the heart was ſet at liberty. Prin: if 
. __” Eugene, the duke of Marlborough, Mr. Heinſius, andi? 
few others, were let into the ſecret ;. and, when the Englif 
and Dutch forces began their march towards Upper Ger. 
_— it was the univerſal opinion, that they were to he 
employed on the Rhine againſt France. Mr. R. at tha 
time ſecretary to the ſaid baron Bernſtorff, had alſo : 
knowledge of this ſecret plan, and in hopes of making: 
great advantage by it, but eſpecially of acquiring the re. 
E that the moſt important affairs paſſed through bi 
hands, he laid a conſiderable wager, contrary to the ex. 
h tion of every body, that Landau would not be be. 
ſieged that year. But the matter fell out otherwiſe, the 
enterpriae to which he was privy, and on which he relied, 
was by the glorious victories near Donawart and Hochſta 
executed with ſuch ſucceſs and expedition, that the Im. 
, ialiſts, that fame year, beſieged and took Landau, ani 
r. R. was obliged to pay his wager, in which he rathe: 5 

fhewed he had been carried away by a frivolous ambition 

than careful in concealing his ſecret, which is ſo eflential T 
quality in a politician. 1 $A 
The city of Ulm is however very far from being wiz? 
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[ it formerly was, when it uſed to be a common faying, 1 
in the lords of Ulm, the merchants of Nurenberg, and tie. 5 
4 © burgers of Augyure. And this alſo was equally cur- E.. 
i rent, © the power of Venice, the ingenuity of Nurenberg, *. 


< the wealth of Ulm, the ſplendor of Augſburg, the fic- 7 
arms of Straſburg, let the whole world ſhew the like be 

But this declenſion is not the peculiar misfortune of Ulm: 5 
many other Imperial free towns join in the like complaint. 5 10 
However, in my former excurſions through this count,! ch . 
have obſerved; that the ſmaller and poorer the Imperial il ©." 

- towns, the more they give themſelves up to feaſting, and Fx 
variety of riotous and expenſive diverſions, without the e 
leaſt forecaſt of what is to come, or regard to the public 
Indeed they are ſometimes rouſed from their be- 


thargy by the neighbouring ſtates of greater power : but | 
i 1 
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CITY of ULM. 

nin their proceſſes, they can depend on the aſſiſtance of 
heir fellow members, and the favour of the judge, the 
anagers of the finances lay them very little to heart. 
Experience alſo ſhews the Imperial towns to have hither- 
| o enjoyed their privieges with leſs oppreſſion and fewer 
eſtrictions, than the 

W nights, who of late have been treated with extreme ſe- 


my Gu The hatred which ſome princes bear to them be- 
30. ig ſuch, that a certain court-preacher having once given 
„out the hymn, | 


O halger Geift kehr bey uns ein. 
O holy Spirit come in unto us.“ 


Found it behoved him, for the future, to omit it on ac- 
count of the following lines: ah 


Laſs uns dein edle Salbung. ſeraft 
Empfinden, und xur Ritterſchaft 
Dadurch geſtarket werden, | 


© May we feel the elevating virtue of thy unction, and 
be thereby ſtrengthened to behave as valorous knights.” 


This puts me in mind of ſome zealous Engliſh repub- 
licans, who in CromwePs time, from the abhorrence of 
monarchy, altered thoſe words 'in the Lord's Prayer, © thy 


ee *12gdom come, ſaying in lieu thereof, thy common- 
cu. wealth come.” Concerning the grievances which theſe 
Jer knights lately apprehended from the league formed againſt 
* Dem in 1713, by ſome powerful princes of Germany, this 


Imperial fraternity has great obligation to the king of Great 
Britain, George the Firſt, who cauſed ſuch a declaration to 
de made to the Imperial court, relative to the powerful 
ahſtance expected from him, as both the above court and 
ce nobility could deſire. The perſon employed by the Im- 
'erial A ; en N OF - 
nd erial miniſter, count Zinzendorf, in the tranſaction of this 
affair was M. Huldenberg ; and, on the happy termination 
of it, the Swabian knights, as an acknowledgment, choſe 
bim a member. 
I am, &c. 


Ulm, the th of July, 1729. 


ranconian and Swabian Imperial 
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Wortem- 
berg a good 
Country, 


general ſuperintendants, In the years 1686 and 1687, the 


| when they aſſiſted at the confiſtory of Hanover, and conſequently excl 
- five of Bremen, Verden, and Luneaburg, conſiſted of one director, tw 
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LETTER XII. 


Account of the Court and Territories of the Dutch 
of Wurtemberg. 
S E . 


F we exce t a few mountainous tracts in the Black, 

foreſt, and on the Alb, or the Wurtemberg Alps, the 
dutchy of Wurtemberg may be reckoned among the be 
parts of 2 and, in reſpect of the pleaſant alterna- 
tions of hills and valleys, is juſtly compared to ' ranſfilyz- 
nia. By computation it has fourteen. prelates and abbots, 
four of which are jointly general ſuperintendants, thirty-lix 
ſteciales, or particular ſuperintendants, about five hundred and 
ſeveity miniſters jn x 0: towns and villages, and * in al 
near four hundred and fifty thouſand inhabitants. In 1734, 
the number of the inhabitants amounted to four hundrel 
and twenty- eight thouſand one hundred and fifty-three, 
This laſt ſupputation, though in other countries their man 
ner of calculating is generally the moſt dubious, is her: 
the moſt certain and punctual, the ſpecial ſuperintendants 
being, by a very commendable preſcript, obliged in ther 
annual viſitations carefully to inform themſelves, and take 
an account of the number of inhabitants of every place 9 
village, and to deliver ſuch accounts to their generaly 
along with the report of their viſitation; the generals atter- 
wards laying them before the yearly ſynod, which conlitt 
of the princely conſiſtory, and the four above-mentioned 


”Y 


number was equal to the preſent ; but the ravages of the 
F rench, and the dearth in 1690, and ſome ſublcqueil 


* The pariſh paſtors of Heſſe Caſſel are about three hundred ard 
twenty; and in the year 1712 the clergy of the electorate of Brunſwic, 


court chaplains, two general ſuperintendants, thirty-fix ſpecial ſuperif 


tendants, grovoſts, &c. about eight hundred ordained prieſts, and at agent 


fouble the number of teachers in large ſchools, clerks, and cou en 


ſchoolmaſters. 


yeal 5 
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Number was little above three hundred thouſand. It muſt 
Whowever be obſerved, that formerly neither the enquiry 
Nor the computation were made with the moſt accurate 
7 bl 


2 preciſion. 


hy 


ages by granting ſhelter and encouragement to the French 
efugees, there being among them many rich people; and 
Sthoſe profitable manufactures had been introduced here, 

hich enriched Brandenburg, and other countries : but a 
blind zeal for orthodoxy, and the clamours of many of the 
* lergy, that this was ſetting up altar againſt altar, and 
bet Eat even Mahometaniſm was preferable to Calviniſm, 
" ened the aſſembly of the ſtates with ſuch jealouſies and 
* pprehenſions, that the court was diſappointed in its good 
© Whatentions. An aſter- reflection opened people's eyes, when 
vas ſeen what a valuable opportunity they had rejected. 
1 he reception given to the poor baniſhed Waldenits, by 


WW 


ck. 


| ettling them in ſeveral hamlets, now diſtinguiſhed by the 
me of the Italian villages, and particularly in the paili 
ircl Bis of Maulbrunn and Brakenheim, was indeed praiſe- 
ret, yorthy, and agreeable both to ſound policy and true reli- 
auf on, but by no means balances the advantages which had 
benen let flip; though theſe people at preſent proſper 
ants reatly in their hat and ſtocking manufacturies. There is 
* trading company at Calwe, of no ſmall benefit to the 
©" Weountry, being ſo extenſive as to have warehouſes in many 
© 1 oreign parts. The * revenues of the whole dutchy, or 
ee joint produce of the exciſe, and eccleſiaſtical and civil 


9 hambers, amount, in peaceable times, and under good 


oned 
, the 
f the 
quent 


rears fince the civil chamber has been involved in ſuc 

onfuſion, that ſome time ago as the privy-counſellor Mr. 
orſtner was paying his compliments to M. Maximilian 
dchutz, heretofore miniſter of Baden Dourlach, on his 


„ appointed preſident of the chamber, he did not con- 
ed al 4 0 Y 

znſwic, * Of the vaſt benefits accruing to a country from ſuch companies, a 
excl. vong inſtance is that in 1734 ; the country of Wurtemberg being under 
„ toe greateſt conſternation on account of the ſums required by the French 
u per go fave it from military execution, and no money to be had under a very 
at jag udenſome intereft, the Calwe company offered a lone of three hunde d 
un ouland gyjlders on very reaſonable terms, 


years 


ears, occaſioned ſuch a decreaſe, that in 1696 the whole 


After the repeal of the edit of Nantes, the duke of 
Wurtemberg might have reaped very conſiderable advan- 


anagement, to two millions of guilders. It is __ 
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ceal from him, that were the angel Gabriel himſelf 9 
come from heaven, to regulate this branch of the fin 


territory, together with the lordſhips of Etoban and Mag 
Wurtemberg Stutgard; but the beſt pieces of this inher. 


ing in the Roman catholic perſuaſion, from being {waye 


than a tyrannical adminiſtration in other places, 
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he would gain but little honours, whilſt other circun. 
ſtances remained in ſlatu . 
After the deceaſe of the late duke of Mompeliard, thi, 


d'Anegon, as German hefs, deſcended to the houſe 0 


tance, namely the four lordſhips of Blamont, Clemont, 
Chatelot, and Hericourt, Which together bring in abo 
four hundred thouſand French livres, remain in the hang 
of the French. e 

It is an opinion in England, that many opportunities 
have been omitted, when its friendſhip might have been 
of manifeſt advantage to the houſe of Wurtemberg, eve 
in this affair; and, eſpecially in 1727, its ſtrenuous media. 
tion at the court of France would have had ſome effect: 
but that was not conſidered, and application was made t 
another powerful court, as better able to promote the pr. 
vate deſigns of a family, which hitherto has fat at the hel 
of the court of Wurtemberg. 

At Stutgard T had the honour of paying my reſpects u 
the ducheſs, and could not but greatly admire her goo 
neſs and reſignation. The duke has a majeſtic e 
and is deſervedly adored by his ſubjects, who wiſh for no. 
thing more than a male ſucceſſion of hereditary prince, 
from an apprehenſion that a popiſh line will be produtine 
of very bad conſequences to that country. Prince Charts 
Alexander, indeed, is univerſally reſpected, and, thoug 
from his adminiſtration nothing is to be feared, it is be. 

ond his power to prevent any of his ſucceſſors, contimi- 


by prieſts and others (who imagine to merit heaven by per 
ſecuting the proteſtants) more than is conſiſtent with the 
* 


public welfare. 1 

Before the chapel of Lud wiſburg palace was completed, 
and they had begun the new apartments, there might po 
ſibly have been an opportunity of having the duke's pre- 


poke Everard Lewis, who died in 1733, is an inftance that thok 
ſtates are not always the happieſt, whoſe ſovereigns are inclined to pit 
ſure. A miſtreſs and a felfiſh prime miniſter acting in concert, and eaſi 
the prince of the load of government, may often exhauſt a country mo" 


{ence 


| WURTEMBER G. 10g 
ce once more at Stutgard, and poſſibly alſo prince Alex- 

rr might have been kept ſingle, and prince Frederic his 

cher, who is a hearty proteſtant, been induced to 

; but the parſimony of the ſtates, as ſome think, 

eated every hope, and ſuch: fair opportunities came to 

ding. In mentioning theſe things, I fay poſſibly, as 

ſtates may plead that at all events the money would be 
W.--overably iflued, and yet the aſſurances of performing 

WW. {cyeral ſtipulations relating thereto, were ſcarce prac- 
le, ſo. that they had given no juſt cauſe of offence by 

Whering to their laws, and to frugality, which was never 

"re neceſlary.' en 

In any . to the duke, a memorial is firſt de- Courſe of af- 


en ered into the privy-council, from whence it is ſent to _ this 
e chief miniſter 3 by him it is given to the privy ſecre- 


ry, when the matter is to be laid before the cabinet- 


dt: Wuncil, who uſually firſt aſk the opinion of the privy- 
- to WWSuncil. When this is reported to the cabinet-council, 
pn. eis there approved, then, and not before, the duke's 
cln er concerning the anſwer is iſſued to the privy-council. 


u obſerve, Sir, from hence, how an affair, which is 

x agreeable, may be long retarded, and likewiſe that 
privy-council have not the power here as in many 

er places; further on what fort of perſons a favour- 

le or unfavourable iſſue originally depends. a 

Beſides the duke, the preſent members of the cabinet- Cabinet- 
duncil are, council. 


The ady Gravenits,: teward- of che houſbold, and 


dug unteſs of Wurben. | 
be- 2. Frederic William, count Gravenitz, chief miniſter, 
tin- d grand "marſhal, knight of the Pruſſian order of the 
rayel Negle, and of the Wurtemberg order of the Hunters. 


3. Baron Schutz, who is alſo comitial envoy. This 
ntleman roſe intirely by his perſonal -merit, is a man of 
arning and clear judgment ; no-bady better underſtands 
e affairs of the dyet, and the way of negotiating at the 
urt of Vienna; ſome, however, charge him with deal- 
g too much in fineſſes, and a low cunning, &c. 

4. Victor Sigiſmund, count Gravenitz, knight of the 


t dun and Wurtemberg orders, youngeſt ſon to the chief 
o pe. iniſter. | 89 5 bon 

| ealin 3 

y moſs 


5. M. 
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chamber. 


5 amount of ſome hundreds of dollars; but how long ti 


J. M. Pfau, privy-ſecretary, a gentleman of congy, 
| _ learning, and poſſeſſed of a curious collection 
medals. MG ak, , 4 

Among all the members of the cabinet and privy- con 
cil, there is but one native of the country; as, of ſeventy 


geren. 
Zecleſiaſtical 
office in other places is performed by. doCtors and cleti 
are called chamber-counſellors. The affairs of this char 
ber are properly the province of the council of commi 


were ſeculariſed; the charters of their foundation and 4 
natives were afterwards publiſhed by Beſoldo, with may 
falſifications, and againſt repeated manifeſtoes from th 
houſe of Wurtemberg were again aſſeſſed at Vienna. I. 
- monaſteries, and other church- lands, are managed by a 


demption o . #750 4. To the diſcharge of deh 
5. To the diſbu K 
this chamber has gradually been incumbered with 


ore hath indeed both formerly and in the preſent jer 


at ſuch a paſs, that every dollar of ſuch dividend itand 
the flock in twenty. The above-mentioned mine all 


mountains, in the territories of Furſtenberg. 


WUR TE MB E R G. 


counſellors of commiſſions, only three are W urtemy, 


The accomptants and comptrollers of accompts = 


fions. At the reformation ſeventeen opulent monaſteris 


eccleſiaſtical chamber, who, by the laws of the land, 
to ſce that the monies be employed to no other uſe thy 
1. To the ſupport; of churches, ſchools, and the clery 
2. To the general eaſe of the country. 3. To the x 


ning of the lands and people. | 


veral other expences, particularly by the coſtly build 
at Ludwigſburg, by the payment of half the falaries « 
ſome counſellors and clerks, and by ſums borrowed of i 
As to exactneſs of payment, the profeſſors of Tubing 
are on the beſt footing, the tythes and lands appropriatd 
to the ſupport of the univerſity being in their own hands 
ſo that they pay themſelves, The mine-affairs are unde 
the direction of a particular office, but there is too mud 


probability that it will again be diſcontinued ; ſome file 
been found in the mine of the wiſe mens ſtar, to tit 
dividend will laſt, experience muſt ſhew : however, if 


reaſon of the heavy contributions to the works, things 2 


yields very good cobalt, but not fo eaſily come at as ti 
at half a league from thence, namely, near the Witicht 


Among 


j 
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rt-judicature is a jewel equal tothe judicature of ap- 
among the electors; the learned treatiſe written by 
opf concerning it, ſhews their whole manner of pro- 
ding, which might with advantage be uſed in other 
her courts. A very conſiderable benefit of this tribu- 
| is the ſpeedy adminiſtration of juſtice, the pleadings 


"high ng verbal, and a ſentence being given every day. 

ler Formerly there was a conteſt betwixt the ſtate-coun- 
WW; and the aſſeſſors of the court-tribunal ; but the 
nm 


regulation has ſettled it in favour of the ſtate-coun- 
ors. The falary of the members of the court-judica- 
e is very ſmall, the preſident during the ſeſſions having 
t three guilders per diem; the aſſiſtants who are noble, 
uilders ; others who do not live in Tubingen (for 
re it is held) a dollar; and ſuch as are inhabitants, 
uilder ; beſides a rundlet of wine or two, though 
ne of the beſt, preſented to each aſſiſtant at the end of 
ſefion. According to its original inſtitute, this court 
» fit four times a year, and by a reſcript of 1699, twice 
"year, at ſtated times; but that is now little regard- 
ind the ſeſſion ſeldom continues above ſix weeks. 
he preſent chief juſtice of this court is Chriſtopher 
ter baron Forſtner, of the illuſtrious college at Tubin- 
, ſteward of the houſhold, governor of Tubingen, 
| knight of the Wurtemberg order of Hunters; a noble- 
of ſingular merit, and whom hitherto nothing had 
luded from the higheſt poſts of the government, but 
impartial and conſtant attachment to the real good of 
country, Which would not permit him to uſe any 
an adulations, or'to call that white which he knew to 
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The many alterations which fince happened in the court of Wur- 
berg, have added a greater luſtre to the firmneſs, prudence, and mag- 
umity of this miniſter ; for at two ſeveral junctures, upon the de- 


75 a0 of duke Everard Lewis, and of duke Charles Alexander, when the 
Hands government was for recommending itſelf to the people by a courſe 
al lalutary meaſures, he was with one voice, his very enemies joining in 
* acknowledged to be the fitteſt perſon to aſſiſt the country as preſident 


the priyy· council, in which ſtation he eminently promoted the pub - 
welfare, and ſecured religion by projecting and accompliſhing the ce- 
ted Reverſalia, and brought many confiderable advantages both to 
prince and the people. No menaces, no danger, could deter him 


ichen 


mon! 
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WA mong the privileges of the Wurtemberg family, the 
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* The duke's The duke's troops amount to four thouſand men, ! 


troops. 


Wurtemberg- The above-mentioned Wurtemberg order of Hunti 


order of 
Hunting, 
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I never knew any country where ſo many commiſy 
are iſſued, and for trivial things, as here; this no Ml 
occaſions delays in affairs of general concern, the ſtatea 
commiſſion-counſellors being moſtly abſent on theſe c 
miſſions, ſo that often not above three or four of! 
whole body ſhall be in Ludwiſburg ; but theſe lono-yi 
ed and expenſive enquiries alſo drain the ſubjects, þ 
commiſſioners being the only gainers. Mr. Kulpis u 
to call the territories of Wurtemberg, Regnum Pharil, 
rum & Scribarum, a kingdom of Phariſees and Scribe 
and poſſibly it is this Which, among other things, g 
riſe to this ſarcaſm. Having mentioned this perſon, la 
not forbear adding, that in his youth he had been a <> 
rity-boy at Hailbrunn, and roſe afterwards purely by! 
learning, His chief fault was an ungovernable heatq 
paſſion, with too little regard to politeneſs of behaviour 
expreſſion, and the latter never ſhewed itſelf more th 
in talking about the king of France. He was alſot 
tremely wanting in gratitude to his benefactor di 
Charles Frederic. Another egregious falſe ſtep which 
committed, was bis precipitately ſigning the peace 
Ryſwic, the 1xth article of which ſeemeth ſo contrary 
the Proteſtant intereſt; and Kulpis is not the: 
excuſable that at ſuch a juncture he was in liquor, 
that he was deſirous of handſelling his new arms and | 
on ſo important an occaſion. His ſignature ran int 
manner: 7h. Georgius Nabilis de Kulpis, S. R. Imp. ba 
Conſil. Status intimus & Conſil. Director. * John Gg 
aof the noble family of de Kulpis, knight of the f 
* Roman empire, and preſident of the privy-council. 
relations pretend that he was made away with by poiſo 
but it is more probable, that the loſs of his credit, on! 
return from Ryſwic, affected him fo, as to haſten ! 
death. | | 


cluding the circle quota of eighteen hundred. 


was inſtituted in the beginning of this century, anch 


from a ſteady purſuit of his patriot views; and we have ſeen bim, 
the. unfortunate times of duke Charles Alexander, trenuouſly oppoF 
pernicious ſchemes of the minion Suſſe, and all his creatures; but, 
prevailing, he. reſigned his poſt, and preferred a virtuous privac) 0 
ſplendor founded on injuſtice, or to a criminal filence, * 
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lege of the companions is, that they are preferred to 
Wer perſons in the nomination to commanderies, each 
which is worth five hundred guilders. The enſign of 
knighthood is a hunting-horn, as the uſual arms of 
ancient counts of Urach, hereditary great huntſman 
"the Roman empire, whoſe lands ſome: hundred years 
e eſcheated to the houſe of Wurtemberg. The knights 
this order may be preſent at all the public entertain- 
ats, eſpecially. the huntings both of the ſovereign, the 
nd maſter, and the companions of the order. Beſides 
unlimited number of princes and perſons of high birth, 
order has alſo twelve ancient imperial counts, thirty 
johts, and a ſecretary. The device of the order is a 
d Malteſe, croſs ſet with rubies, four golden eagles at 
fore angles, and betwixt the middle and lower point a 
ting-horn. In the center is a round green-enamelled 
eld; on one ſide is a golden W, ſurmounted with a 
al coronet, denoting. the dutchy of Wurtemberg ; 
don the other ſide, three golden hunting-horns ſlung 
ther, being the Wurtemberg arms. This croſs is 
ed to a crimſon watered ribband of a hand's breadth, 
lis worn over the left ſhoulder down to the right fide. 
the left breaſt of the coat is alſo a filver ſtar, with the 
ice of the order, together with its motto, Auicitiæ 
uiſque fardus,. i. e. The bond of virtue and friend- 
lup, embroidered . with gold in a green circle. All 
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je only excepted who: are of higher orders, and have 
eady a ſtar in that place; theſe nevertheleſs are found 
wear the Wurtemberg ſtar on their waiſtcoat, and a 
le croſs of the order hanging on a narrow red ribband 
nd their neck. Every knight is to annex the croſs and 
lar of the order at the baſis of the coat of arms of his 
nily. This collar conſiſts: of greèn- enamelled little 
elds, on which are alternately the golden W, as be- 
e with a ducal coronet over; and next are three golden 
ting-horns. Betwixt each ſhield ſtands a golden eagle, 
th its wings extended, and its talons on the ſhields. 
. kin, e feſtival for a general chapter of the order is held an- 
po A on St. Hubert's day, at the place where the ſove- 
ut, en happens to be, when there is always a hunting- 
ch., The companions who are hindered from making 
| their 


en, ll 


Iunti 
and, 


171 


Wo, its ſtatutes were renewed and augmented; One 


guts are obliged to wear theſe enſigns of the order, 


20 
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their appearance, ate obliged, wherever they are, kat. 
any ways poflible, and they are not diſabled by ſic; ioratic 
or prevented by affairs of very great concern, to cel e brar 
the day in honour of the order with a hunt, and other g deer 
tertainments. If a knight happens to ve found in pub e rO0 
without the croſs of the order, he forfeits to the inform h the 
a handſome pair of piſtols, and twenty dollars to the p 
but he who neglects to wear the order for a year π]] Schor 
day, is degraded. i | 
The duke is a great lover of hunting, and has oper to v 
tunities and means of gratifying that paſſion beyond ny iſted t. 
princes in Germany. At London, Paris, and other la 
cities, - the number of inhabitants is calculated by 8 ew 
bills of mortality; in like manner a conjecture may þ a 
formed of the multitudes of deer in this country, by & ig, bre 


| ©" Hidering, that, in one ſingle hard winter, above ſeven ta d, b. 
ſand of them expired “, to uſe the expreffion of a pf ds ſet 
concerning his wild boars, though for the poor peaſffis {hru! 
he could afford no better word than they are rotted. branc 

The duke of. Wurtemberg has ſeveral hunting-(::z'e pet 
which he viſits alternately in the deer or boar ſeaſons, erftreic 
that every hve years he ſees his principal foreſts. ( of th 
theſe occaſions the ducal family are conveniently loc noW IT 
but the court officers are very much ſtreightened. winged 
often wondered that theſe houſes are not furniſhed ole tr 


neceſſaries for the duke's retinue ; but the neighbounilF 41! thi 
manors muſt provide beds, and many other things, brave 
very probably the ſubjects would chuſe to ſupply ince . 
for all, by paying the purchaſe, if thereby they were 
from ſuch inconveniencies, and could hope that the furn 


ture and utenſils, thus bought, would remain in their t prin 
ſpective places. | wn of 
It is an old cuſtom over all the country of Wurtembeſ¶xed fv 


to adorn chambers and galleries with large branches « 
deers horns t, ſo that it is natural to imagine the hu 
| x. tn 


y oxen | 


* The two winters of 1731 and 1733 carried off above twenty th 
ſand head of deer and boars. 

_ + This may have proceeded from a quarter in the Wurtemberz 4 
or chiefly from the multitude of deer. Theſe ornaments, as 01d. Mat 
lib. xii. v. 211. ſays, Votivi cornua cervi, The votive horns of a at At Fr; 
were not uncommon in the temple of Diana, as the goddeſs of huntiof | 
and Plutarch, in his Roman queſtions, aſks, why in the Aventine les 
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seats are fill more abundantly ſupplied with theſe 
orations. At Waldenburg, over moſt of the remark- 
e branches is inſcribed, the name of the perſon who ſhot 
deer; and the dexterity of the preſent duke has filled 
e rooms with them. Another alſo is hung all over 
k the horns of ſuch deer as were killed by the favourite 
unteſs of Wurben *. At the hunting-ſeat of Einſidel 1 9 
Schonbuch, half a mile from Tubingen, among others, Wo. 
two remarkable branches, which, in rutting-time, the ' ot 
er to whom they belonged thruſt into each other, and 
ted together with ſuch force, that they cannot be diſ- 
-aged; and the creatures died on the ſpot. The like is 
o ſhewn in the royal chamber of ciitheries at Copenha- 
n. At Einſidel is alſo a large hawthorn grown from a Large haw+ 
iz, brought above two hundred years ago from the Holy horn. 
ind, by Everhardus Barbatus, on his hat, and after- 
ards ſet here with his own hands. In Cruſius's time, 
is ſhrub had ſpread to a circumference of fifty-two ells, 
branches were ſupported by forty ſtone pillars, and no 
ole perſon could graſp its ſtock +. This gave riſe to a 
erſtition, that the decay of this tree would be the epo- 
of the declenſion of the Wurtemberg family. But it 
ww many years ſince this remarkable thorn has been 
Smaged in its trunk and branches, and at preſent the 
Pole tree bears the marks of the — aria of time. 

All the princes of the houſe of Wurtemberg Stutgard 

brave, and as it were born for military atchievements. 
ince Maximilian eſpecially gave the greateſt hopes of Anecdotes of 
ſelf; when ſcarce fourteen he entered as a volunteer Prince Maxi- 
der Charles XII. of Sweden, and continued to attend 
at prince in all his campaigns. At the ſurpriſe of the 
wn of of Pultauſk in 1703, though ſo young, he at- 
red ſword in hand an old Saxon trooper, who, turning 
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J oxen horns were to be ſeen? Nicetas, lib. ii, relates, that the empe- 
Andronicus had buck-horns nailed to thoſe houſes where the wives 
| pleaſed, him, Specie oftentande magnitudinit ferarum, guas cepiſſet, As 
oſtentatious token of the great number of wild beaſts he had taken.” 
m Artemidorus Oneirocrit, lib. ii. c. 12. p. 46. it appears, that, ſo long 
d 3s that writer's time, to cornute a man fignified to debauch his wiſe. 

This lady being diſgraced in the year 1731, theſe memorials of her at- | 
vements were taken down. -' . hs a | 

At Francfort on the Mayne is a hazel-tree forty feet in height, and 
ſtock, where thickeſt, ten feet and three inches. 


about 


'H | 
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about with ſome ;aſtoniſhment, ſaid to him, Thou I unit 
* ſon of a whore, what art thou already for cracking tutic 
« ſtout fellow's ſkull?” and was going to diſpatch M untr 
prince, had not Charles XII. come up to his affiſng ich 2 
An: illuſtrious perſonage was deſirous of having the c ye 

cumſtances from the young prince himſelf, who accord d in 
ly gave a detail of the affair, till he came to the troope ing's 

Gooch, which ſeeming to afte& his honour, he broke of WKrone 
only adding, What the Saxon trooper ſaid you cam The 
; © but know.” The king had a great affection for him, d lov 
ey depended on finding in him a temper, intirely clear of ich th 
poſſeſſions, which, would be moulded to an intire conWſ&rtilit 

formity with his inclinations and views. This chagrindiWnds : 
the prince of S. G. who could not; brook that one wh rn gr 
he looked upon only as a boy, ſhould be preferred to hu bree 
The king obſerved this 9 and alſo put on Wirty y. 
coldneſs, imagining the prince of 5, G. meant no more tu le em 
to ingratiate himſelf with the king's ſiſter Ulrica ; M trodu 
the enſuing campaign this prince ſtaying at home, as uf em ti 
willing to draw his ſword againſt Saxony , prince aWmily « 

milian became the, king's ſole favourite, forming hin with 
to all his ſentiments and inclinations, Once in a n th 
night, in the year 1703, the prince riding full ſpeed bel | ad in 

the king, ſuddenly. ſtopped. at a deep pit; the king tle, 
poſing it was from fear of the enemy, called out, M Aoben 

ward, forward; upon which the prince, 85 of ere in 
danger, clapped ſpurs to his horſe,. and fell into the Y ſmal 
and the king being cloſe behind, had the : ſame fate, z rg ha 
with his horſe fell upon the prince, who was half dei or, t 

This fo endeared him to Charles, that he ſat a wa erds is 

night with him. At the unfortunate: battle of Pult turn 
where he acted as colonel of the Schonen regiment of dau tha. 
goons, he was taken priſoner. The Czar urn hin t Hage 
commiſſion, his anſwer was, That, whilſt he had a d ountai 
of blood, it ſhould be employed in the ſervice of Mit a ſo 

| © Swediſh majeſty, as his benefactor.';. This ſo charnrapes, 
g the generous: Czar, that, on certain conditions, he gy pow 
him his liberty, and preſented him with the ſword he tie on 2 
wore. Whether from a miſtaken gratitude he drank 0tubling 
freely at taking his leave of the Ruſſians, or whether Hentrary 
vet is it the opinion of others that it would have been a matcl racken 
tween this prince and the king's fiſter, had he not ſoon after loſt hi tetten 
at the ſiege of Toulon, whither he went much againſt Charles's 4 7772 
| | act OL, 
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ar in the former fatiguing campaign had hurt his con- 
TE. tion, this heroic prince, on his return to his native 
ent of Wurtemberg, was that ſame year, 1709, ſeized 
; f ich a fever, which proved fatal to him, in the twenty- 


of his age, dying in the bloom 'of his youth, 
d in the certain hopes, that, by his marriage with the 
Nees ſiſter Ulrica, he ſhould one day come to fit on the 
Wrone of Sweden. | 


ith the country near, and on the Alb, and, neither in 


nds : however, it doth not want excellent woods, good 
ern ground, nor paſtures, and has been remarkable for 
s breed of cattle, and my of ſheep, which, above 
rty years ago, the family of Knieſtat, to the conſider- 
le emolument both of themſelves and the country, firſt 
troduced here from Lower Saxony, and particularly 
om the neighbourhood of Hildeſheim, from whence this 
mily originally came. If ſome abuſes have of late crept 
with regard to the chambers, theſe are not chargeable 
wn the trade itſelf, I remember, on this head, to have 
ad in a memorial of the miniſter of Brunſwic Wolfen- 
ttle, delivered to the diet of Ratiſbon, on the 27th of 
ctober, 1663, that, in the time of Henry Julius, there 
ere in that country eighteen thouſand ſhepherds, to the 
0 ſmall advantage of the dukedom. Upper Wurtem- 
rg has indeed its vineyards, but the wine is ſo very 
dor, that it is ſomething ſtrange the increaſe of vine- 
ards is not prohibited, and the ſubjects rather encouraged 
d turn ſuch tracts into tillage — paſture. No longer 
go than this preſent year new vineyards have been made 
Hageloch near Tubingen, on the north ſide of the 
ountain, from which nothing can naturally be expected 
ut a four unwholeſome liquor. As for the Herrenberg 
apes, they are ſo hard, that, before the preſs can have 
hy power over them, they muſt undergo a luſty threſh- 
gon a floor; and the wines of Reutling, Oſterberg, 
tubling, '&c. are no better. The lower lands, on the 
dntrary, abound in good Necker wine, eſpecially about 
rackenheim, Uhlbach, Hailbron, Unterturkheim ; and 
tetten produces a very ſtrong white wine, which they 
all bread-water. Amongſt the moſt celebrated Necker 

01. I, I wines 
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rtility nor in warmth of the climate, is equal to the low 
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The country of Wurtemberg is divided into the high Diviſion of 
4 low lands; the former includes Tubingen, together dhe country. 
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tat the conquered electorate was ſupplied with wine fron 
the neighbouring Auſtrian territories, and likewiſe fro 


Mineral wa- Beſides its plowed lands and vineyards, this country! 


ters. 
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wines are alſo reckoned the no//wager and the finger. Po. 
merly, and even in the beginning of this preſent cen. 
tury, the Wurtembergers drove a great trade of the; 
Necker wines with Bavaria, whereby both provinces four 
their account, the Bavarians making their returns for he 
wine in falt, inſtead of money. But, Bavaria falling in» 
the hands of the Imperialiſts, matters were ſo ordere, 


Tirol and Franconia. The imperial adminiſtrator, coun 
Lowenſtein, greatly promoted the importation of th 
Franconian wines, no ſmall advantage accruing therey 
to his eſtates in that country. This has been a doubt 
detriment to the Wurtembergers, their wine, which wi 
not keep long, remaining upon their hands; and for (il 
a commodity which they cannot be without, they mul 
now carry ready ſpecie out of the country. Since the 
ſtoration of the elector of Bavaria, there has been tim 
enough to ſet the trade again on its former footing, þ 
proper negotiations; but, without any apparent cauſe, 
has been neglected. If future princes ſhould bring aba 
a favourable alteration in this point, it would, in my q 
nion, be neceſſary to lay the trade open to every ſubjc 
without monopolies, or any ſuch narrow practices, whit 
howeyer they may in a ſhort time fill the coffers of ton 
particular men, are always pernicious to the public goo 


alſo ſeveral mineral ſprings, of which I ſhall now onl 
mention the baths and waters of Boller, Zaiſenhalz 
Wild; Teinacher, Libenzeller, Rithenauer, and G0 
pinger, r. 20 
oncerning the policy of this country I muſt add, tif 
in all the cities, towns, and large villages, there are Without 
tain officers, called private, overſeers, who inſpect into H g.164 
offences, clandeſtine meetings, and other miſdemeanors Wie yea 
their fellow-citizens, making a report of the ſame to g into 
magiſtracy of the place, in order that, as it ſhall ap4Won. 7 
t to them, the matter may be further . enquired in :14.., 
Theſe inquiſitors are private, and ſwear to the faithi ries, 
execution of their office ; inſtead of a falary, they are 3*Wbreſts « 
nerally rewarded with a counſellor's place, or ſome ol entu 
office in the government. No-body knows his accu 
which may be an inlet to many abuſes, if w_ bur 
ormatidl 


* ro AKD: 
mations paſs for ſufficient proofs, and are not conſidered 
only as premonitions in reſpect of the judge, or as incen- 
wes to more regularity or caution. This uſage is pretty 
uch of a piece with the Venetian Denucte ſecrete, or * Se- 
cret informing ;* and I queſtion whether the like is to 
et with in all Germany. 


Ludwigſburg, Auguſt 1, 1729. 
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LETTER XII. | 
\ccount of Stutgard, Ludwigſburg, and Tubingen. 


SIR, aig 
TUTGARD lies in a delightful country, full of gar- Accountof 
J dens and vineyards, ſo that it is great pity the ſums Stutgard, 
uried in Ludwigſburg were not employed here in building — — 
princely palace towards Berge and Canſtadt, which gen. 
ould have been an incomparable ſituation. At preſent 

ttle notice is taken of the noble palace in Stutgard ; and 

his is more particularly felt in the pleaſure-houſe, where 

vrmerly the ridotto's were held. This edifice, were it 

nly on account of its hall, which has few equals in all 

urope, very well deſerves ſeeing, It is two hundred and 

enty feet in length, eighty broad, and ninety high, 

ithout a ſingle pillar ; its roof, which is arched, being 

aſtened, in a maſterly manner, with wooden ſcrews. In 

e year 1707, marſhal Villars, the. French general, com- 

g into this hall, miſtook it, and ſaid, with ſome admira- 

on, Voici un beau temple! i. e. This is a fine church 
indeed! On the roof are painted ſeveral ſcriptural hiſ- 

ries, but the ſides are taken up with views of all the 

reſts of the dutchy of Wurtemberg, and ſome merry 


entures which happened in the huntings. | 


I 2 Near 
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Near it is the orangery, which indeed is compoſed 9 
very large and high trees, but not well contrived; c. 
covering, which, with the wall, is removed every ſpring 
for want of height occaſions many of the trees to bend x 
the top, and the grotto's near it are not the moſt beau. 
_: | | | 
The new The new building, as it is called, is of fine free-ſtory, 
building. with a grand ſtair-caſe of the ſame, and a ſpacious hl, 
whoſe gallery reſts on twelve pillars of a great height; q 
theſe are painted the twelve months; the roof ſhew ROY. 
the moſt ancient tranſactions of the family of Wurten. heir 
berg, and the ſides are filled with maſquerades and puble 
entries. The wall is hung with cuiraſſes of princes, an 
a large painting of the battle of Hochſtadt. The upper. 
Armories, moſt chambers ſerve for armories, and beſides old and ney 
armour, and tournament equipages, contain ſome ſtuffel 
horſes, which were particular favourites of the dukes, with 
ſtags, wild boars, and hounds ;. and, among the latter, o 
which uſed to lead the others, and is ſaid to have coſt th 


preſent duke eleven hundred guilders. | 
Muſeum, In the muſæum are ſeveral portraits of the ducal famil, preſent 
with petrifications, mechanical and mathematical inven dw. 
tions, curious pieces of penmanſhip, and of turnery, gen N 
A beardes Coſtly veſſels, mummies, old medals, Cc. among othe: 13 
woman, you ſee the picture of a woman with a large beard *, 2 * 
ä | cordig n 
0 | | oye 
The ſeeming contradiction of a bearded woman is accounted an em alked 6 
of nature, which is commonly proved from an exceſs of humidity, an Nichol 

the deficiency of the catameniæ. In this caſe it is poſſible for bearded 

women to enjoy a laſting health, an inſtance of which we have in Mags articulos 
ret, formerly governeſs of the Low Countries, whoſe great beard was 4 ur ſutum 
very ſingular ornament to her robuſt body. In the year 1726 the people * Phaety 
at Venice were wonderfully diverted at the carnival with a bearded female © forth ſ. 
rope - dancer. Few things are more known than the bearded Amazon, wiv band, 


ſerved as a grenadier in all the campaigns of Charles XII. of Sweden, in her 
and giving more than maſculine proofs of courage, till ſhe was taken pi- ' and a 


ſoner at the battle of Pultowa. In the year 1724 ſhe was brought fron Not 
Siberia to Peterſburg, and, with a beard an ell and an half long, introduce blundere 
to the Czarina, The picture of Elizabeth Knepchtin, a Swiſs country: world, 
woman, was drawn with her venerable beard, by the direction of duꝶ have bee 
Erneſt Lewis of Saxe Meinungen, of which a copy is to be ſeen in tit tion has 
Breſlau collection, B. 29. P. 73. It were needleſs to multiply inſtances, fn Thus on 


Hippocrates makes mention of bearded women, De merbis wulgar, l. vi. {ed has intro 
7. Abderis Phaitufa, Pythei conjux, antea per juventam feetunda erat, am to be re: 
autem ejus diu exulants menſes deftcerunt, ex guo peſtea dolores & ruletu d 

8 in, " . 81 (1048 
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LUDWIGSBURG. 


ording to her natural appearance in her twenty-fifth year, 
5%; her name was Barteld Gratje, and ſhe is again 
Painted here as ſhe looked in her old-age. On the fore- 
Part of this building is a collection of many ancient mo- 
Wuments and inſcriptions, of which I propoſe in time to 
ve a particular account. I am ſorry to add, that they 
Wmagine mightily to ſet off theſe antiquities, by dawbing 
hem all over with white, and to improve or multiply them 
Sy new inſcriptions, which, in time, cannot but leſſen 
heir value and — . 

= The ducal palace a 
Wmain ſtair-caſe, which aſcends gradually without ſteps, ſo 
chat one may ride up and down it. 


but an houſe for breeding of cattle, and on which probably 
de duke at firſt had little thought of laying out ſo 8 
money as he he has ſince the counteſs of Gravenitz gained 
the — and his highneſs began to conceive a greater 
diſlike to Stutgard, where his conſort reſided. Whether at 
preſent it be a reſidence, or a country ſeat of the duke's, 
ad will ſo continue, I ſhall not take upon me to decide; 
but poſſibly what was ſaid of the pope, may be applicable 
to this place, Nec Deus es, nec homo, ſed inter utrumgque ; i. e. 
Thou art not God, nor man, but between both.“ It 
vas but a coarſe ſaying of an imperial miniſter, who about 

o years ago was here upon ſome negotiations, and, being 
alked at table what he thought of Ludwigſburg, ſaid to M. 
Nicholas Narrn, that it would be greatly to the honour of 


articulos exorti ſunt. Due ubi contigerunt, tum corpus wirile & in univer ſum 
urſutum eft redditum, , barbaque e enata, & vox aſpera reddita, i. e. 
* Phaetuſa of Abderi# the wife of Pytheus, had in her youth brought 
* forth ſeveral children; but afterwards, by the long abſence of her huſ- 
* band, her menſes came to fail, which was followed by painful ſwellings 
* in her joints, her body alſo grew all over hairy, with a thick beard, 
and a rough voice. | 

* Nothing is more odious than the poor blind ſubtilty of ſome learned 
blunderers, who are for mending The remains of the firſt ages of the 
world, and rob antiquity of its antiquity, How many monuments 
have been disfigured by a new appearance given to them! the old inſcrip- 


Thus on Wittekind's tomb, at Engern in Weſtphalia, ſome filly collegian 
has 3 ſuch abſurd alterations, that in the epitaph this line is fairly 
to be read: | 0 


0 medici ! medici 1 mediam pertundits wenam, 


I 3 che 


tion has been planed away, to make room for one adapted to our times. 
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ords little to be ſeen, except the Stair-cafe, 


Ludwigſburg, two leagues from Stutgard, was formerly Ludwigſburg 
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him to tell what made him ſo unſeaſonably dull ? Why, 


What a dirty hole of a town this is!? 


LUDWI1GSBURG. 
the village wherein he Nas born, if the ſovereign of th 
country had made a town of it. At a feaſt made on thi, 
occaſion, the whole company being in a low of mirth, an 
the duke's buffoon alone hanging his head, every one urge 


faid he, it is this, that inſtead of ſaying of Ludwigſbur, 
© This is a pretty village,” for the future it will be aid, 


The palace muſt be acknowledged one of the fineſt 
edifices in all Germany: many think that it is at pre. 
ſent carried too far, and that by the aſcent of the ney 
buildings, which intercepts the proſpect of the gardens, 
it has loſt no ſmall part of its former beauty. On ac- 
count of the continual conveyance of ſtone, wood, lime, 
Sc. no pavement has as yet been thought on, ſo that 
one is extremely incommoded by the auf, and in rainy 
weather it 1s Gickcult, even with boots on, to male 
one's way through the clay and mud; yet hither moſ 
of the chambers and offices are removed, to the great 
prejudice of thoſe who belong to them, and have houſe 
of their own in Stutgard. Building is very expenſive i 
Ludwigſburg, ſtone, lime, and wood fetching a gre 
price, and a middling load of fand cannot be had und: 
a dollar, At firſt they were under ſome difficulty abou 
water ; but at preſent they are plentifully provided wit 
it, both for drinking and culinary uſes, and alſo for 
the tanning of leather, though as yet it is not fit for 
dying. Firing is ſo dear, that in hard winters, for want 
of proper regulations, the wood has no ſooner been pit 
into the ſtoves than ſtolen away again. . 

The palace is now entirely new furniſhed; and the look- 
ing-glaſs and lackered cloſet are well worth ſeeing ; a 
alſo the large  ſtair-caſe for ambaſſadors with its grand 
cieling, and the gallery of pictures: among theſe are 
ſome admirable night-pieces, and great numbers of pic- 
tures of fine dogs and horſes, likewiſe that of a black woll, 
which was kept a long time in the court; he was 
called Melac, followed the duke .every-where, and pt 
at his bed's foot. Being once with the duke in the 
army upon the Rhine, and the campaign continuing in 
the cold weather, Melac grew tired of the field, and wa 
ſeen "mw unexpectedly at the duke's chamber-door # 
Ludwigſburg, no-body knowing how he got over tit 


Rhine. He alſo ſtole away in the ſame manner, with- 
out 
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Tout taking his leave, from Franekfort, at the coronation 
Jof the emperor, in the year 1711, poſſibly not Jiking 
She firing of ſo many guns. Whatever might be his fide- 
lity to the duke, he was very fly and malicious to 
others; and once, by ſurpriſe, he gave lieutenant-colonel 
Worſtener a terrible bite on the back. 

= The chapel belonging to the palace is very elegant, but 
Something too little, and with this great fault, that near 
Whe veſtry ſeveral common ſewers are made to meet, which 
one would be apt to think had been done del nech, by the 
Wopiſh architects, of whom Friſoni was the principal. 
WOppoſite to the lower part of the palace, on an eminence 
Wn a pheafant-garden, ſtands the Favorita, a charming 
Sujlding in the neweſt Italian taſte, and from whence, 
hen the doors are open, one might have ſeen through the 
alace of Ludwigſburg into the pleaſure- garden; but this 
s now obſtructed by the new buildings. Here is alſo a 
urious menagery of outlandiſh fowls. 


ny court in Europe; the hereditary prince is a great © 
wer of muſic, and even compoſes. 

The green-houſe of Ludwigſburg is one of the fineſt I 
er ſaw, conſiſting of ſome hundreds of ſtraight trees, 
which, about three years ago, the duke procured from 
jardinia. The bodies of ſeveral are in thickneſs equal to 
hat of a well-built man, and they are at preſent carefull 
runed, in order to form a fine top, as in the firſt year af 
r being tranſported hither, when they ſhot out branches 
d the length of ſeven or eight feet. 


orſes, of which he is a great lover and a good judge. 
e has at preſent three ſets, each of eight horſes, which 
ne coachman *, without a poſtilion, can manage, ſo 
at in travelling they perform all the paces and curvetings 
f the manage; and ſometimes the duke himſelf has been 
e coachman, It muſt be ſaid, to the praiſe of this 


* honoured with a carouſe, according to the ancient cuſ- 


A greater rarity than this was ſeen at the magnificent court of Au- 
Iſtus, king of Poland, namely, fix white ſtags, drawing a light chariot, 
ewiſe driven by a ſingle coachman. : 

I 4 | | tomy 


N 


The duke's band of muſic may be ſaid to equal that of Band of mu- 


The duke alſo employs conſiderable ſums in ſtuds and Stables: 


rince, that hard drinking is not ſo much in vogue at this Drinkiog at 
ourt as formerly: however, any one who is inclined to court. 
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Pal:ce of 
Hohentu- 
bingen. 


Vaults, 


ſome affairs of his maſter, in one day drank o 


tion in 
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tom, always finds perſons here ready to gratify him, 4 
his head need not be as ſtrong as that of Mr. K. mine 


of ſtate to the biſhop of Wurtzburg, who, being here g 
ten Wu 
—— quarts of Burgundy, without any vilible allen. 

is diſcourſe or behaviour. The courtiers ſcaſ;. 
ably relieved one another, but it appeared that he un 
able to ſtand them all; and it is affirmed, that the fl 
biſhop's court affords five more as ſtout bottle-men as hin. 
ſelf, and whoſe gauge, if I may uſe the expreſſion, is tx 


ſuch quarts, 


The caſtle of Hohentubingen is now looked upon on 


as a hunting-ſeat, where the duke uſually comes with hy 


court once in five years. The city of Tubingen, whid 
lies near it on the mountain, conſiſts of about five thoy- 
ſand inhabitants, and is famous for its univerſity. The 
Ammer, Necker, and Luſtenauer valleys give this plax 
ſuch an agreeable ſituation and beautiful proſpects, as fe 
cities in 8 can ſhew. This caſtle has good apa 
ments, and, in E times, muſt have been reckone 
very ſtrong, being, beſides the ſteep declivity of th 
mountain, ſurrounded by a deep trench, It is even 
where vaulted underneath, and, among other cell: 
there is one which perhaps has not its equal, being i 
rock, and lined with free-ſtone, in length three hunds 
feet, twenty in height. The thickneſs of the arch of th 
cellar is twenty-two feet, and at one end of it lies 
empty wine calk *, made in the year 1548, twenty-fe 
feet long, and ſixteen high. This vault communicits 
with another, in which is a large well of fine clear 
ter, walled in, being three hundred fathoms deep, ſo th 
there is no coming at the water. The undulating foun 


* At the beginning of this century Germany ſaw three empty wi 
caſks, from the conſtruction of which no great honour could redound 
our country among foreigners. The firſt is that of Tubingen, the 
cond that of Heidelberg, and the third at Gruningen, near Halberſta 
and their dimenſions are not greatly different: the Tubingen caſk | 
length twenty-four, in depth fixteen feet ; that of Heidelberg thirty- 
feet in length, and twenty-one deep; and that of Gruningen thirty # 
long, and eighteen deep. Theſe enormous veſſels were ſufficient to qe 
in foreigners a ſuſpicion of our degeneracy ; but to complete the dil 
of Germany, in the year 1725, a fourth was made at Honig 
larger than any of the former, | F 
| | : Cann 
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TUBINGEN. : 
by dropping a ſtone, or firing a piſtol down the 
| Ag 17 . amazing and dreadful. This 


Nee of ten doits is now called a braſpennig, whereas for- 
5 rl it was a very genteel day's ens, It muſt be 
Wh ſome ſurpriſe that we read in ancient accounts how | 
Sy formerly the expences of the nuptials of a prince, 
Which laſted eight days, and where many perſons of high 
In affiſted, with numerous retinues, ſcarce amounted to 
irty or forty dollars. A treaſurer of a certain dukedom, 
a manuſcript chronicle of his country, has the follow- 
g article : * This day our duke, with his young nobility, 
went to the wine-houſe, where they feaſted, and rioted 
at ſuch a rate, that I paid eight dollars, being the reckon- 
ing for their frolic.” In ee in the laſt war, 
ery acre of land was aſſeſſed at eleven dollars contribu- 
on- money; whereas an ancient record informs us, that 
duke of this country, being engaged in a war, requir- 
from every acre of land three /ofsling, or five * half- 
inge; yet this ſmall ſubſidy the ſtates of the coun 
that time refuſed ; thereupon he wrote to them, © This 
ſhall be complained of to God.“ In thoſe times the ap- 
mage of a prince of Wurtemberg was ninety guilders, 
nd ten guilders for a habit of ſtate. The privy-council 
the dutchy of Wurtemberg, according to the ancient 
tabliſhment of ſalaries, have alſo, among their other ap- 
dintments, ten guilders for a like habit of ſtate ; and to the 
puntry-adminiſtrators there is an allowance of fix guil- 
ers on the ſame account. In what manner, not much 
bove two hundred years ago, a prince of an ancient and 
ucal family, was equipped for his travels, appears from a 
tter of his father to the elector of: , to whom he was 
nding his fon, which letter is ſtill exiſting in the archives 
--; and among other contents is the following: Our 
ſon being well grown and clowniſh +, we find it neceſ- 
ry to ſend him abroad, and eſpecially to your highneſs's 
burt, which we ſo greatly efteem, that he may there 


p 1 ftir is the twelfth of a groſche, which is the twenty · ſourth 
a dollar, 

7 This word, in ſome parts of Lower Saxony, is to this day uſed 
tout any contemptuous meaning, it being a common expreſſion, 
aking of a boy that grows a-pace, to ſay, He's a half-grown clown.” 


learn 


le was built by the old counts of Tubingen, in times Cheapneſ of 
hen artificers worked for a crutzer a day. In Holland a ſormer times. 


— — 
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In the letters of homage of the fourteenth century, G 


years ago one dollar would go as far as ten at preſent, th 


eimes of cheapneſs; for in the fixteenth century an hundred dollars m 


Philip the Magnanimous, landgrave of Heſſe, being defirous of cm 


TVUBINGEN. 
© learn good breeding. We have alſo taken care to fh 
© nith him with a travelling ſervant *, c. 

But as the value of money has lowered titles have i 


tile is the honourable or worthy ſovereign ; afterward; f 
princes came to be termed well-born ; and in a good party 
the fifteenth century the counts had only the appellaiy 
of noble ; in thoſe of fimple nobility your capacity was uſu 
and afterwards your mightineſs or gravity. From Cm 
Chron. Lubeccenſ. it appears, that, in the year 1350, h. 
cities of Lubec, Hamburg, and Lunenburg gave dy 
"Albert of Mecklenburg the title of your magnificence. I 
emperor himſelf for a long time was ſatisfied with the tu 
of grace; the princeſſes were fraulen, or ladies, and th 
fraulen were Jung ferns or miſſes, and the jung fern dire 

„in my opinion, ſuch alterations have 18. 


irls ;. Rong 
Ther ade the world better nor worſe ; and if two hunde 


plain inference is, that the income of perſons of all ra 
was then at leaſt ten times leſs. TY 


Stutgard, Auguſt Yo, $729... | 


by The fourteenth and fifteenth centuries may well be called (if 


required for the yearly maintenance of a prince in a foreign chi 


mitting one of his ſons by his firſt conſort princeſs Chriſtiana of Saxay 

to the particular tuition of John Sturm, a Straſburg profeſſor, exp 
himſelf in theſe words: © And we will allow him yearly, for every peri 
© whom we ſhall ſend, an hundred dollars for the two meals, pottays, 
© collations, fleeping-draught, light, waſhing, Cc.“ See rhe collefiin f 
warieus accounts from the biftory of all Sciences, vol. II. 
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LETTER XIV. 


count of ſome Things relating to the State of 
Learning and Sciences in the Dutchy of Wur- 
emberg. 


IX, 
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OUR enquiry into the ftate of learning in theſe Excellent 


countries gives me an opportunity of mentioning, ſeminary of 


to perfection; yet I will venture to affirm, that in all berg. 
many there ĩs not a N province which, in pro- 
ion to its extent, affords ſo many learned and able 
achers as the dutchy of Wurtemberg. By what means 
a valuable ſuperiority is acquired well deſerves a far- 
x conſideration. So early as in the common ſchools 
capacity of the boys, who by their parents are deſigned 
the ſtudy of divinity, or whom their own inclinations 
mpt to it, is ſtrictly examined, and afterwards for ſome 
sa watchful eye is kept over their application and ac- 
rements ; then it is they commence petentes, and after- 
ids exſpectantes. Beſides the examinations in the town- 
vols, ſeveral times a year performed before the magiſ-- 
y of the place, two ſcholarchæ, or viſitors, are ap- 
nted by the duke, who every year go a circuit for in- 
cling into the ſtate of the ſchools. The youths, who 
ſome years ſtand the teſt of theſe inſpectors, and ap- 
to anſwer well the hope at firſt conceived of them, 
for two or three years ſucceſſively examined before the 

hſtorial council at Stutgard, ang, if judged capable, 
lent to one of the two monaſteries of Blaubeurn and 
nkendorf : here they bind themſelves by oath, con- 
tly, and at home or abroad, to ſerve the houſe of 
gurtemberg ; and, upon any miſbehaviour by which they 
der themſelves unworthy of the ſacred function, to re- 
to the ſtates the expences of their maintenance, 
ct are computed at fifty guilders per annum. Such a 


one 


{ 


Wi due praiſe, thoſe noble foundations for training up — — 


d divines: and though it be impoſſible to bring every Wortem- 
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- one is termed rejectus, and is to be diſtinguiſhed from; 
dimiſſus, who pays his charges, and, with the conſc; g 
the ſtates, goes into foreign ſervice. In caſe the py 
have given occaſion to the miſbehaviour of the 7+/-//:,, 
charges muſt be immediately repaid by them; but, if 
are not in fault, the inheritance from the time of the n 
jection is out of the power of the parents, and arreſted h 
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the princely eccleſiaſtical cheſt; and, after the death of H 80 | 
parents, the ſollicitation of the recovery of it is aten. 
with no ſmall trouble: concerning this article, not o pm 
the perſon himſelf who is received upon the foundain 4 pos 
enters into an obligation, but alſo his parents. Ti * 
youths remain in the above-mentioned cloiſters two yen g . 
for their improvement in the languages, and other eſſe, "oh 
tial ſciences ;, at the end of which time they, are remo 7 (8 
| to higher ſeminaries, from Blaubeurn to Bebenhauſz F * 
and from Denkendorf to Maulbrun. Theſe promotion... dur 
are made 2 year, but alternately, and it is not bein... 
| a novice has ſpent other two years in one of theſe up "one? 
| cloiſters, that they are firſt admitted on the great foun he f 
tion at Tubingen, into which alſo. are received ſtud 


1 from the Stutgard college. The cloiſter teachers Fin 
men of eminent learning and parts, and in time come 7 
be profeſſors, ſpecial ſuperintendants, and, laſtly, prela 


In theſe cloiſters, youth are furniſhed gratis with fo Wie 
candle, fuel, waſhing, lodging, phyſic, paper, molt WW þy « 
their apparel, and two pair of ſhoes a year. In the I nd, 
bingen foundation, which formerly was an Auguſta. che 

monaſtery, beſides their lodging and diet, they have evWhaviou 
quarter of a year a dollar and a quire of paper. The . 
places above-mentioned have two vacations, i. e. a far phil 
night at Eaſter, and three weeks at Autumn. At theſe in adlice 

ſcarce a ſingle youth is to be ſeen in all the four cloitte arterly 
every one going to viſit his relations or acquaintance ; ent, t. 
for viaticum-money, receives as many graſches as he e: be. 
miles to travel home. The ſtated number of pup!!: e the 

each cloiſter is twenty-five. As every two years a colo..q.,.. 


is uſually ſent from the lower cloiſters to the uppetf, ; ch 
promotions are made from theſe to the Tubingen founder 2 
tion; and they who are admitted from Stutgard colley ty. 

or ſent hither ex gratia, as is ſometimes the caſe, dei 


alſo ' computed, the annual new members make A 
thirt 


9 U 
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rty, which balances the number of thoſe who are called 
im thence to the miniſterial office, or who leave it on 
er accounts. The new-comers here are for the firſt 
W.. called bit, and are more than one in a room; 
Wir charge is to heat the ſtove, bring water for waſh- 
. e. but with diſcretion, and not ſubject to any 
lang language or ill treatment. The firſt two years 
=Y again employed in philoſophy, in frequent diſputa- 
as, and other exercifes, introductory to the degree 
magier. Their next ſtage is to devote ſome years 
divinity, partly under the profeſſors of the univerſity 
d ett; and partly under the moſt capable per- 
s of their ' ſociety, who are diſtinguiſhed by the name 
repetentes, and are allowed a better diet, and more 
oney. Laſtly, they undergo an examination from the 
hiſtory of Stutgard, by whom they are declared qua- 
ed for all the offices of a miniſter, and to act as vi- 
rs during the illneſs of a country miniſter, or the 
cancy of a pariſh. This vicarſhip the magiſter enters 
jon by an order of the preſident, or of the conſiſtöry: 
the firſt caſe he receives from the paſtor, whoſe 
he ſupplies, half a guilder per week, beſides 
ging and board; and in the latter three half guilders 
bl from the pariſh, Every quarter of a the 
and inſtitutes of the foundation are read in the 
blic auditory ; at the ſame time a certificate drawn. 
by one of the repetentes, and ſigned by their ſuper- 
tendentes, muſt be delivered to the conſiſtory, ſpecify- 
g the dwelling, application, and other parts of the 
haviour of the ſtipendiaries. Thoſe who are not ma- 
i the repetentes are diligently to exerciſe in lectures 
philology and philoſophy ; and how beneficial this 
lice is to the inſtructed, appears from the public 
arterly examinations. Once a week, before the pre- 
lent, the repetitor diſcuſſes a theological theſis, the ma- 
i being preſent, divided into clatfes, At this exer- 
e the chancellor of the univerſity often aſſiſts. The 
ectors are the two ſuperattendentes and the magiſter do- 
3 the latter is a profeſſor of philoſophy, but the 
"7 are choſen from among the 5 of divi- 


Thus 


# 
* 
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Thus is the Tubingen foundation a ſeminary . 
'whence fit ſubjects may always be ſelected for the n 
ſterial function; and, as time and opportunity both con 
in their favour, it affords many young divines, who, 
ſides their aſſiduity in their main employments, ſucceſsfyj 
beſtow part of their time in other entertaining part 
knowledge, as foreign languages, mathematics, peo 
phy, civil and literary hiſtory, phyſic, Cc. which u 
Sth improves their genius, but gwes an agreeable 
to their converſation, eſpecially as ſome of them are cy 
tinually travelling at the duke's charge; all which d 
cumſtances taken together, muſt neceſſarily make the 
other ſort of people than ſome of their ſtation which an 
meets with in many other places. On the "Tubing 
foundation, thoſe in the country vicarages included, the 
are conſtantly three hundred ſtudents in divinity, whe 
diligence and good behaviour are under a rigid inſpecia 
They meet twice a day in a very orderly manner at thi 
meals, when one of them, every day, by turns, | 
nounces a ſermon, You will eafily conceive, Sir, th 
the maintenance of ſo many buildings at the five places 
fore- mentioned, the ſalaries of ſo many profeſſors, on 
ſeers, teachers, and the diſburſements in food and w 


* Hiſtory informs vs, that all nations have manifeſted a ſenſe of 
great importance of a public miniſtry, I omit at preſent the Pagans, 
though they afford innumerable documents of their attention and 1ib:ril 
on this head. What were the ſchools of the prophets among the | 


but nurſeries for the public miniſtry ? And the chief end of founding d | 15 | 
ters in the middle ages, was no other than for the training up perſons ql . o ' 
lified to impreſs. the ſacred truths of our faith on the people. N. ai yg 
ſays Hoſpinian, de orig. templ. I. iii. c. 5. priſcorum monaſteria erant lit: ol 2 
ignavorum fucorum & wentri, boc q, luxui omnibuſgue voluptatibui dai hit 

bominum, ut bodis plerague ſunt, ſed potius ſebole, in quibus artes & f done 
pbia una cum theologia & vera religione pietategue tradebantur, cam nam „ althor 


ob cauſſam, ut ſemper docti & idonei wiri in promtu efſent, quos ecel:fits # 
Feere poſſent; i. e. The ancient monaſteries were not as molt of « 
times, the haunts of ſlothful drones, of fellows wallowing in all ks 
of ſenſuality. and voluptuouſneſs, but rather colleges where the ſcien 
« . philoſophy and divinity were taught, and true religion and piety i 
© cated, chiefly to this end, that there might be always learned and 
© perſons for the ecclefiaſtical function. Aſter religion was reſtored 
its former purity by the happy reformation, this concern was by no ma 
neglected; but poſſibly our times are not without blame, that the 
of the generous founders are not always ſufficiently anſwered, 


Z 
WW: pparel for four or five hundred perſons, and other 
ales pertaining to a foundation of this nature, muſt 


> ter. annum e but, in my opinion, it is an expence 
er to be ſufficiently praiſed, as from whence conſide- 
le advantages may accrue not only to this country, but 
ewiſe to Chriſtendom in general; and, the charges of it 
ing taken from the ſequeſtered monaſteries, it cannot 
aid, in this reſpect, that the foundations of our fore- 
hers are diverted from the original end and-intention of 
donor . The hereditary benefice of Bulach, in the 
untry of Wurtemberg, annexed to the Gruekler fa- 
ily by virtue of a reſerve made by one of its anceſtors, 
o lived at the beginning of the reformation, and which 
el promoted here, muſt be looked upon as a par- 
a.. A 3 
According to the old laws of the Wurtemberg domi- 
ons, the eccleſiaſtical employments were entirely in the 
boſal of the conſiſtory, but many malverſations having 

ſeyeral years been obſerved. to obtain under ſuch a 
rer, the belt livings being beſtowed on the relations of 
members of the conſiſtorial council, or on ſuch as 
uld marry into their families, or thoſe who had re- 
nmendation of another kind, the duke thought fit to 
tail this privilege of the conſiſtory, ſo that now his 
phneſs alone appoints the ſuperintendants, prelates, and 


The ancient foundations generally contain dreadful threatenings 
inſt all who ſhall go about to fruſtrate the original deſign and ſcope of 
founder, and to this all poſſible regard was ſhewn at the reformation, 
monaſteries and other pious foundations having been altered into 
dols and colleges of literature and good manners; even moſt of the old 
rerfities derive their incomes from the monaſteries: yet too much, of 
© donations, it muſt be owned, have been applied to the public trea- 
„ although very lamentable fruits of ſuch alienation have often been 
apparent. M. Henning Broſenius, Lutheran abbot of Michelſtein, 
plains bitterly of it in his Aurum Toloſanum, or An account of ſpiri- 
| and temporal poſſeſſions, alſo of the curſe and vengeance which at- 
f facrilege. Halberſtadt 1637, 4to. The Romiſh clergy have carried 
watchfulneſs much farther, yet were not able totally to prevent 
tions. The laſt advices from France contain ſuch an inſtance as muſt 
a bitter potion to the Romith clergy ; the king not only forbids any 
adations without a particular licence, but annule thoſe which have been 
de fince the year 1666, applying them to the liquidation, of the crown 
Gs, thoſe foundations alone remaining in force which are ſo in the- 
delt ſenſe of the word. a 1 WD” 
abbots ; 


nd the duke or the country in above fifty thouſand dol- 
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nates one. It muſt be obſerved, that in this country th 


junctions againſt the refractory old eccleſiaſtics, and: 


WURT EMB E R G. 


abbots; for the inferior parſonages, the conſiſtory recon, 
mends three perſons, of whom the privy-council nom. iniſte 
mint 
a8 do 
, an 
me 0 
ted i 
ONS, ) 
Wd his 
er bel 
ſtrict 
uther⸗ 
> was, 
e ſect: 
At 7 
ey be, 
re wa 
I ſub! 
rue it 
e Kor 
ch ind 
th hu! 
ocrit 

cleſiaſ 
eir adi 
Id Forn 
nked: 


ſervice of the church is without the allurement of i 
a living of three hundred guilders a year being accouy, 
ed a thing ve ehe, and few of the prelach 
bring in above ſeven hundred. 

* You wonder, Sir, in your laſt letter, that nothing mop 
appears of any writings relating to the union amom 
Proteſtants, which were begun anew, and continued | 
our times, chiefly by ſome divines of Tubingen. Sect. 
tary Pfaff's enemies, who are not few, give out, tha, 
having obtained what he had been ſeeking for, he nor 
keeps himſelf quiet. Others are of opinion, that th 
court has thought it unadviſeable that the matter ſhoul} 
be profecuted with the former heat; becauſe a cathole 
miniſter of a powerful court, having looked upon thi 
union as prejudicial to the Roman Catholics, gave to u. 
derſtand, that it would be more agreeable to them, a 
create a better underſtanding if more coolneſs was obſen. 
ed in this affair. Secretary Pfaff himſelf throws the blam 
on the Proteſtant courts, for not fupporting him in th 
proſecution of the motion he had made, both by ſharyi 


9 wy ts" cs — WOT OY Nm 


in the diet, where not a few envoys had affured himi 
their vigorous ſupport, and afterwards deſerted him. | 
is not for me to determine which of theſe three is the ni 


cauſe, or whether they may not all three be true or fall. oy 
I ſhall only add, that Mr. ſecretary Pfaff exceeds with ſp.” t 
gard to an eminent ſtateſman, in believing that he entirs ras: 
y oppoſed it; as I can confidently affirm this great nul" | 
only diſapproved of violent proceedings, accounting a t it 
external union with another party to be too dearly put: A. 


chaſed, when not obtainable but by perſecuting mat 

ople in their own church, who, in their hearts, maj 
be of another opinion. It is not outward coercio 
which can command ſentiments, and force convictial 
upon the mind. The Calviniſts have ſome hot-heads 
clergy no leſs than the Lutherans, and the latter are 10 
without men of parts and equity no more than the for 
mer. An inſtance of which happened not long ag0 # 
E, where a ſtudent of divinity travelling poſt was tak 
tick, and being given over, for want of a Calvinittic 


miniſte 


In the 
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guter, he ordered that a Lutheran might be ſent for, to 

miniſter him the ſacrament with common bread, which 

1 done accordingly. In the landgraviate of Heſſe-Caſ- 

. and diftrict of Eſcheweg, a Lutheran prieſt, of the 

. ime of Steuben, has now for above twenty years offi- 

ited in one Lutheran and two Calviniſtical congrega- 

as, with perfect harmony and good neighbourhood, as 

his predeceſſor, a Calviniſtical preacher. The for- 

er being at the meeting and love- feaſt of the Eſcheweg 

ſtrict (which conſiſts of twenty Calviniſtical and fix 

utheran preachers) and jocularly aſked of what religion 

was, made anſwer, I am a good chriſtian, and you 

e ſectaties. I | 

At Tubingen, all profeſſors, of whatſoever faculty Subſcription 
ey be, muſt ſign the Formula concordiæ. Mr, N's ſigna- vo the Fer- 
re was Divinis veritatibus in hoc libro contentis ſubſcribo ; i. e. * 2 8 8 
[ ſubſcribe to the divine truths contained in this book.” 

rue it is, that in this manner one may alſo ſubſcribe to 

e Koran; yet perhaps it is more adviſeable to admit of 

ch indefinite expreſſions, than to ſhackle the conſciences 

th human reſtrictions, and thus increaſe the number of 

ocrites or of the perjured. And moreover all officers, 
cleſiaſtical and civil, of all ranks and degrees, are, at 

eir admiſſion into their employments, to ſubſcribe the 

id Formula concordie ; but of late this is in ſome meaſure 

nked at; and I have been aſſured, that Mr. „though 

continues a firm Calviniſt, made no manner of ſcruple 

ſign this teſt *. | 

dome time ago the Jeſuits of Rottenburg, a place two Pleafant di- 
agues diſtant from Tubingen, were invited to the pub- 333 
theological diſputations ; but the following adventure, ats of Log 
is preſumed, has put them out of conceit to come again, tenburg, 
ofefſor Muller prefided at the act, and, by the metaphy- 
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In the melancholy diviſions which have run in the Lutheran churches 
cerning the figning of this ſymbolical book, · the contending parties of 
have generally made a diſtinction where there is no difference. Much 
s to be lamented, that many among thoſe who are moſt inveterate 
pinit the Formula concordiæ, betray the greateſt ignorance, Are there 
known inſtances of men who charge it with all kinds of falſe doe- 
ts, contradictions, and other abſurdities, without having ever read it? 
lpinian, in his Concordia diſcors, and Hutter, in his Concordia concerts, 5 
blihed in oppoſition to the former, have collected the oldeſt accounts, 
to theſe may be added the third part of Loſcher's hiſtory of the re- 


ous diſturbances, c. 5. and 9. 


Vor. I. K ſical 


2 ů — 
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ſtreſs they were in. At that time he had not dreſſed hin 


* 


ſical diſtinctions and ſubtilties of the Jeſuits, was ſo hyy 
reſſed as to be almoſt at a nonplus, ſo that the audieqy 
be an to fear for the preſident, which would have ben 
a — diſgrace to the whole body. Upon this, ſon 


haſtened away to D. O. and informed him of the 3 


* 


ſelf, but, inſpired with zeal againſt the adverſary, he hu 
dled on his cloaths and cloak, and flew away to the co 


lege. At his entrance into the hall, he was ſtill putting Bat 
up his ſtockings, when he heard one of the two choſe proph 
champions of the Jeſuits declaiming with an exultatig behin 
which could only proceed from the certain hope of u De pa 
approaching triumph. Such a ſound alone was ſuffice Wc 
ſo to inflame D. O. that, before he had ſight of his antz Yo 
goniſt, he cried out, Mentiris, Jeſuits mentiris ! i G-.ce 
© Thou lyeſt, Jeſuit, thou lyeſt.” Upon taking his placy, throu; 
he firſt prudently aſked the ſubject of the diſpute, and e H 
Jeſuit's objection, and now the engagement was reney. derer 
ed. The Jeſuit exerting the utmoſt ſtrength both of HH u 
underſtanding and lungs to mention the advantage E licia 
had gained, and, on the other fide, the impending (canal... = 
that the enemy ſhould carry the day in ſuch a pl corig 
raiſed ſuch a ferment and almoſt deſperate defence, th Lal © 
Boileau might have greatly improved his heroic poems e 
the Lutrin, could he have been preſent at this altercatu ne p 
By the ſuperior dexterity of D. O. at the ſcholaſtic uus h. 
pons, the ſcene ſoon changed, and the Jeſuits at M de 5 
confounded, by the declaration of ſome impartial judge 7 
who were preſent, quitted the field in ſuch a manner, es, 
ſhewed they would hardly ever ſhew their faces ther ed by 
again. 

„53 the curioſities of the univerſity- library here, ar * Th 
ſhewn above ſeven thouſand ſermons, which the celebra- YM and his 
ted Cruſius, hearing in German, immediately took dow ws 
ine 
Mr. Gramlich, the court-chaplain, who is not leſs known mah. 
by his excellent writings, than by ſome fingular incident WM ce to 

at befel him, has lately exchanged this life for a better. Win Bohe 
When a boy, ſome of his rude -F -fellows thruſt a beat 9 
in his ear, which remained there till at laſt it ſtruck roo, uy 4 
and it was not without great danger of his life, that 0.1 
could be extracted. As he grew up, a tumor in h Heb 
; I 


mouth ſwelled to the bigneſs of a hen's egg, and mul 
treaties; : in * Bp" neceflan) 


F | 
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ecceſſarily have ended in a ſuffocation, had it not been 
auteriſed. This torturing cure laſted above a quarter of 
per, in which he received into his mouth above fix 
undred red-hot cauteries. Under this exigency, he made 
. folemn vow, that, on the recovery of his health, he 
Lould devote himfelf to the ſervice of God, in a life bf ; 
Juniform Holineſs and zeal in his miniſterial functions. 
S The learned confiſtorial counſeHor Mr, Datt alſo died 

on the 24th of February, 1722, another inſtance that no 
prophet is honoured in his 'own country. He had left 
behind him ſome excellent additions to his valuable work, 
De pace publicaz but, after his death, what is become bf 
them no-body ſo much as knows. | 225 
Vour former good friend P. O. has likewiſe ſome years 
ſince paid the great debt of nature; a man who weht 
through ſo many adventures and viciſſitudes of life, that 
ſew ſuch inſtances occur, and I know not whom I can 
better compare him to than to the famous Catamuel s. 
His univerſal genius ſignalized itſelf as a courtier, a po- 
ltician, a man of letters; tid no leſs as a military offi- 
ter; and though I do not ſet him forth as the model of a 
Chriſtian hero, yet he has frequently prevented a great q 
deal of miſchief : and once to a Jady of great ſway, who } 
was deſirous of being included along with the duke in ij 
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the public form of prayer, he boldly anſwered, that it 

was heedleſs, ſhe being comprehended in the clauſe of j 1 

the Pater no/ter, * Deliver us from evil.” | | 1 1! 
In this account of the ſtate of literature in theſe coun- Academy at " 

tries, it would be an injuſtice fo gtnit the academy found- Eſlingen. 

ed by Mr. Muller, in Eſlingen, three leagues from Lud- 


— 
> —_—_ 
—— — —_ 


* This Caramuel was a 1 y ar his mother was a German, 
and his father a Fleming. Aſter finiſhing his ſtudies he became a Ciſter- 
cian monk, and ſoon after abbot of Moelroſe and Diſſenburg; he was 
afterwards promoted to be the fuperior abbot of the Benedictmes at Vienna 
and Prague, His next appearance is as a ſoldier, in the quality of a 
captain of foot, in the wars againſt the Swedes, in which he raifed him- 
{elf to be ſurveyor-general of the fortifications, and chief of the enginegs 
in Bohenfſia. Some time after reſigning theſe offices, he returned to the 
church, and died biſmop of Vigevano. He was fo celebrated for his 

and good ſenſe, that being once in a place where he was not known, 

a public diſputation, he entered the liſts with a learned monk, whom 
be puſhed ſo hard, that full of rage and ſhame the monk cried out, Aut 
Diabolus er, aut "Caramel ; © Either thou art the Devil, or Curamuel. A 
like tory is told of Peter Lombard. 


K 2 wigſburg, 
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ſhort of the perfection which it may one day fee; et! 
found there twenty-ſix young gentlemen who are infra 
ted in the Latin and French languages, hiſtory, geog. 
phy, mathematics, muſic, dancing, writing, and in t 
principles of the civil law. Every ſcholar, for inftry. 


ing be carried on without loſs ; and it is not already looke 


of Tubingen, or the Wurtemberg conſiſtories, on 2. 
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wigſburg, and fox from Tubingen. It is indeed as eat 


com 
Por, 


tion, fewel, candle, lodging, waſhing, and board, pan 
no more than an hundred dollars a year, ſo that it mit 
be owing to the great number of pupils, if the undertat. 


upon with a very favourable eye, either by the univerſy 


count of the college at Stutgard, or even by thoſe of th 
duke's miniſters, who are not well affected to the imperil 
nobility . The town of Eflingen of itſelf is but mew, 

et has a ſtately riding-ſchool ; and its town-houſe, which 
1s built in the new . next to that of Augſburg, paſh 
for the fineſt in all Germany. 


Tubingen, Auguſt 20, 1729. 
I am, Oe. 


LETTER XV. 


Obſervations relating to the natural Hiſtory of tl 
Country of Wurtemberg. © Th 


nate : 
Ino leſ 
the fle 
vive t 
noble 
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AM always extremely delighted with the contents d 
I our letters, and the adventure of the ſtork, which 
preferred being burned along with her young-ones, which 
ſhe could not ſave from the fire, rather than ſuffer then 
to periſh by themſelves, gave occaſion to many not ut 


* This academy funk in the year 1702, upon Mr, Muller's receiv 
a call to Worms, 
5 | | plealin 
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W eaſing reflections. A worthy friend of mine, to whom 
E-ommunicated that part of your letter, returned the fa- 

Pur, by ſending me the next day the following verſes :' 


Viderat arſuros flagranti in culmine nidos, Verſes on 4 
| Nec teneras voluit linquere mater aves. . 2 
f Undique proflentes animꝗſa ciconia flammas * ome 
q Sprevit & in medio maluit igne mori. to its young 
a Hanc modo Phœnici deceat preferre volucrem, ones, 


Non datur ex i/to vita ſecunda rogo. 


© The grieving dam ſaw the fire approaching the neſt, 
yet could not forſake her helpleſs brood ; but, deſpiſing 
the riſing flame, bravely with them expired in the fire. 
The Phoenix muſt there own itſelf ſurpaſſed, this flame 
producing no ſecond life.“ 5 


De eadem. | 


Efatæ hanc docuit pietas ſuccurrere matri, 
Nec minus in natos nunc animavit amor. 

Cum ſubita in charos furerent incendia nidos, 
Pullorum haud renuit triſtia fata ſequi. 

Neluit orba parens cineri ſupereſſe Aff 

Frunera num vidit ſplendidiora Mogol ? 

Claruerit quamvis fumanti Scævola dextra, 
Clarior incenſæ fama volucris erit. 

Fortius hac certe facinus quam Mutius auſa eft : 
Torruit ille manum, tota ſed arſit avis. 


On the ſame. 
© This bird has long been diſunguiſhed for its affectio- 


nate aſſiſtance to its helpleſs dam, and here we have a 
Ino leſs ſignal inſtance of fondneſs for its young. Though 
the flames were raging about its neſt, it would not ſur- 
vive the cruel deſtiny of its beloved brood. A more 
noble funeral India never beheld. If, enraged at diſ- 
appointment, Scævola be celebrated for thruſting his 
nght-hand into the fire, how much more this bird, 
which from maternal affection ſuffered her whole body 
to be conſumed.” 
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WURTEMBERG: 
timents, and compariſpn of ideas, may be attributed y 
animals, Tihall'not at preſent embark in the confideraticy 


©» ©, -$+4 


ies continal .chattering, gave the tame 
walking in the colfeze-coutt to underſtand, that. it wy 


reateſt caution came down to the upper gallery, the next 
boy Ong lower, and laſtly, after abundance of cer. 
monies, aligh 


2 


the charge, and during the whole ſummer frequent (ir 


r 


t ſhall 
ahrliep 
hained 
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e could 
ake uſ 


he neigk 
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lamages 


iſchief, 
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WU RTE MEER C. 
uukey-cocks, ducks, geeſe, and the whole poſſe of fowls 
hich were proyght up in the court, and to whom this 
lallant ſtork had unqueſtionably indeared itſelf by its 
nild and friendly carriage, braving the danger, formed 
; it were a rampart for it, by means of which it might 
nake an honourable retreat from ſo unequal a fight: even 
peacock, which before would never be upon good terms 
ith it, on this occaſion, however, ſided with oppreſſed 
F.nocence, and was, if not a ſtanch friend, at leaſt a fa- 
outable judge on the ſtork's fide. This occaſioned a 
tricter watch to be kept againſt all ſuch treacherous in- 
Furſions, and a ftop was put to any further blood-ſhed, till, 


nade a ſudden ſtoop into the court, and before the poor 


ome to its aſſiſtance, they murdered it: however, under 
uch diſparity, it exerted all its former heroiſm, and made 
em pay dear for their baſe aſſaſſination. The rancour 
pf theſe ſtrangers againſt the innocent creature could pro- 
ed only from the gun fired by count Victor, and falſly 


nſtrued to be done by the inſtigation of the tame ſtork *. 


ei 4 Eu. 133 irie 6 
* Whoever is inclined to read a judicious abridgment of all that has, 
all ages, been advanced in favour of the ſouls and underſtanding of 
rutes, will be gratified in Mr. Ribous's treatiſe De anima brutorum. Iam 
lined to think that ſome ' philoſophers have carried the matter too far; 
d ſome, on the other ſide of the queſtion, have erred a different way; 
t ſhall only here offer to the reader's conſideration the adventure of D. 
ahrliep's tame fox. Every evening Gabrliep had his tame fox carefully 
hained up, a confinement which this beaſt, uſed to liberty, could not 
Nell digeſt ; and it was not long before, by frequent trials, he found that 
e could flip his collar over*kis head. In the night he was not wanting to 
ake uſe of ſuch a fine opportunity, and made a terrible havoc among 
he neighbours fowls and geeſe ;, but he always took care to be at home 
fore day break, and immediately put the collar again upon his neck, 
hus imagining he. avoided ſo much as the ſuſpicion, of being the author 
}{ theſe depredations. Amidſt all the heavy complaints of the neighbours, 
e innocence of the fox ſeemed the more certain, as Gahrliep's poultry 
ad enjoyed an undiſturbed repoſe, till at laſt the ſpoiler being caught in 
agrantt, by a, vigilant neighbour, the doctor was condemned to coſts and 
lamages, and, he in revenge, made a ſkeleton of the perpetrator of this 
chief. 1 refer the reader to Job, Henr. Muller diff. de brutorum actioni- 
ur mechanice ineæplicabilibus, Altorf. 1719 ; and Hier. Rorar. Quod anima- 
ba bruta\ſepe ratione utaritur meliits bomine 3 but eſfecially to two learned 
reatiſes,” 72. Profeſſor” Wincler's enquiry into the exiſtence and nature 
If the ſoul of brates, Leipf. 1745 3 and profeſſor Meier's eſſay towards a 
jew 1y{tem of the ſouls of brutes, Halle 1749. 

/ K 4 : a Being 


the beginning of the third ſpring, above twenty ſtorks 


Work's life-guards could form themſelves, or any pe ople 
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flellz marinæ of a particular kind, lying upon one another, 


ſpiders. Any number of theſe creatures together are rec- 
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Being fallen upon natural hiſtory, I muſt not omit ſon, 
petrifactions which I have ſeen and collected in this coun. 
try, previouſly ſuppoſing you ſtill retain your taſte of 
ſuch things; for, ſhould your mind be altered in this n. 
ſpect, it will be beſt not to proceed any farther in read. 
ing this letter, as it muſt be dry and tedious. All moun. 
tainous countries have the property of affording rather: 
greater quantity and variety of the above-mentioned ant 
other natural curioſities, than the plain and level lands, 
and this is fully verified in tie dutchy of Wurtemberg. 

Among the principal articles relative hereto, may be 
July ranked the black flate-table, belonging to the late 
D. Hiemer *, court-chaplain; it is three feet ten inches 
long, and three feet three inches in breadth, with raiſe 


That which was uſually called the tail, conſiſts of penta- 
gonical, unequal, cineritious, and Jucid Hic. The 
place where this ſtone was ſound is called Ombden, and 
lies between Kirchheim and Goppingen. D. Hiemer, 
in a printed account of this rarity addreffed to D. 
Scheuchzer, concludes it to be ſuch an aquatic animal x 


Rumphius, in his cabinet of Amboyna curioſities, de. Wu 
ſcribes under the name of Caput Meduſa. It is in the ong t 
ſtraits of Waigat, and near Spitſberg, that this Can d Kin 
Mediſe is chiefly found, as alſo in the White-Sea, au any 
near Archangel, where the inhabitants call them ſe- is 


koned a ſure ſign of whales being near, theſe greedi) 
preying upon the fleſh, and following them for that pur 
pole, They are caught alive on floating pieces of wood, 
on which they crawl about in the ſea. e of theſe C. 
pita Meduſæ was ſent as a preſent by Peter the Great to 
Auguſtus king of Poland, and is ſtill to be ſeen in the 
gallery of natural curioſities at Dreſden ; but D. Kiſner 
at Francfort on the Mayne has a finer. The middle or 
centrum of this creature is broad and thick, branching out 
on all ſides into a great number of limbs, which term. 
nate in a multitude 'of minute jointed filaments of the 
thinnefs of horſe-hairs, At the death of the creature, 


Since the above Was written, this flate - table came into my hands 
and I had the pleaſure of gratifying with it the very learned Dr. Hugo, 
phyſician to his Britannic majeſty, as. ęlector of Hanover. 
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ie limbs or branches contract themſelves inwardly to- 
ds the center of the body; but, whilſt living, they are 
inſtruments of its local motion in ſwimming; it at 
e draws in their ends, and afterwards, as an oar, 
Les them out again. In the valuable collection of pe- 
actions of Mr. Sprekelſon, the licentiate at Hamburgh, 
ave alſo met with a remarkable piece of this kind, the 
ly of which, in its thickeſt part, conſiſted of orbicular 


's, and ſeveral other beautiful petrifactions, are found 
Granville in Normandy. | 
D. Hiemer, by tampering too much with this ſlate, has 
little worn the main ſtock of the figures, and made the 
bs almoſt perfectly like one another or round, whereas 
y ſhould be pentagonal, and of an unequal and like- 
ſe alternate thickneſs. 
The already-mentioned obſervation ſerves not only to 
ret Hiemer's copper-plate, but alſo his ſuppoſition, 
it this petrifaction was a real caput Meduſe, as the latter 
t being compoſed of ſuch entrochi, or limbs, is without 
x of thoſe large cluſters of filaments ; on the contrary, 
; Wurtemberg petrifaction may very juſtly be claſſed 
ong the /fellz marine, of which there are above an hun- 
d Kinds; but their entrochi are moſtly vertical, and with- 
any ramifications : and, if even the northern caput Me- 
ſe is to be comprehended under this appellation, it 
buld be with the diſtinction of ella arboreſcens, In the 
marina, properly ſo called, the afteriz, trochitæ, or 
nute parts, which collectively are called the entrochi, 
ve four, five, and fix angles, ſometimes are round, and 
monly their limbs alternate in their figure and thick- 
ls. They are alſo met with in many other provinces in 
many, as particularly in the dutchy of Wurtemberg, 
ar the village of Ombden ; likewiſe near Echterdingen, 


twixt Tubingen and Stutgard ; at Achalmberg or 
helberg, by R 


After theſe, the many little bones dug up near * Can- 
t,'2 league from Stutgard, deſerve our notice. Not 
y the hollow tubes are diſcernible in many of them, 


v. 
. * 


and 


F 


eutlingen, near the monaſtery of Beben- 
uſen, not far from Tubingen; at Boll, and elſewhere. 


Such little bones are alſo found in Nieder- Joſſen, in the principality 


* 


ed concumerationes, reſembling the Alueoli belemmiarum. 
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Skeletons 


of elephants 
and croco- 


diles, Se, 


Kind of marle. Now the uſual number of teeth bey 


kingdom is not only evident from their appearance, bu 
from the chemical experiments made with them by D. 
Karl!“. They who deduce. theſe bones and teeth fron 
giants are not aware that theit poſitions prove more than 
they themſelves would be willing. I myſelf am poſſeſſed d 
a tooth found in the dutchy of Brunſwic, which weighs fie 
pounds, and on it are plainly diſtinguiſhable the roots, te 
external hard tegument or enamel, and likewiſe the ſofter 


farinaceous ſubRance, which adheres to the tongue like; 


not leſs than thirty-two, on a computation of the din. 
fion and weicht of a human tooth, proportionate to tix 
of a hve pounds maſs, the mouth of ſuch a giant mi 
have been large enough to receive a little cart of hay, ad 
ſuch an enormous coloſſus muſt haye weighed fifteen tons; 
Riſum teneatis amici? Of the Canſtadt teeth, which hon. 
ever are not of the ſame kind, nor from the ſanie ſpeci 
of animals, ſome exceed ſeven pounds, and the other 
bones do not at all agree with the human body; ſome d 
them being more than ten feet in length. g fn the yeat 
1700 were found above ſixty FS H of large 
teeth, ſhoulder-blades, ribs, and joints of the back-bone, 
the moſt remarkable of which ate {till kept in the muſzuo 
at Stutgard, and ſome of them appear to have belonged u 
fiſhes of prey, or bears, tygers, lions, horſes, Oc. an 


»The title of the piece contaihitig his aifesverits; is, Lapis hdi 
pbhiloſophico-pyrotechnicus ad offium foſſilium docimaſiam analytice demorſirat 
dum "adbibitus & per milltd expirimetd\ chic pbyſicu in lucem publics 
miſſus ab Fob, Sam. Carl. 1. & medico ord, Oringenſ, Francef. ad Mes 
1505 

ſome, 


WURTEMBERG _ 
ne, particularly the largeſt teeth, to elephants. This 
ture Will meet with leſs contradiction, upon recol- 
Aing that, in the year 1672, one of theſe large elephants, 
th. or fangs was found in the earth at Camburg in 
uringia 3, and in the year 1685, another near Hild- 
baden. Further, in the year 1695, near Tonna in 
hucingia, was dug up the entire ſkeleton of an elephant, 
+ four. ſmaller teeth, and two ivory fangs eight feet 
no. In the Berlin miſcellanies an aecount is given of a 
xodile's petrified ſkeleton, found in the mines of Thu- 
gi: and in the mountains of Hartz are found not only 
th, but back-bones, ſhoulder-blades, ribs, and other 
ts of wild beaſts. In Siberia alſo it is not uncommon 
elephants teeth and large bones to be dug up, and the» 
abitants call them Adammon's. bones: ear Boll in 
urtemberg are found abundance of ſkeletons, petrified” 
changed to a perfect ſtone, whoſe ſpine not being tu- 
bus, and conſequently without marrow, ſhews they 
e belonged to fiſhes. A ſpecimen. of thele is in the 
b of D. Mauchart of Tubingen; but a larger piece 
be ſeen in the gallery of natural curioſities at Dref- 
and for which an apothecary of Tubingen received 
rixdollars. 4 ; 

The hexagonal trufture.which ſtood on that eminence 
r Canſtadt, where the large bones were dug up, has 
ſame learned men to imagine them buried here by the 
mans; but the Romans are known to have brought 
few elephants into Italy, and never made uſe of them. 
ainſt the Germans. he ſharp and pointed teeth, 
ich are alſo obſerved in the others, further ſhew ſome” 
the ſkeletons to be thoſe of other large and wild beaſts. 
des, Why the Romans ſhould be at the charge of 
ping ſo many wild beaſts in a corner of their empire, 
ich had no amphitheatre, is ſomething myſterious, and 
ttle-is it to be comprehended, why they ſhould have 
red * them ſo deep under a ſtately building, which 
ht haye been the temple or tower of Velleda t, a ce- 

F . 5 lebrated 


It appears alſo from Cicero's ſecond oration againſt Verres, that large 
bants teeth were hung up as an ornament in the temple of Juno, in 
ſand of Malta. 

This conjecture will appear leſs improbable upon refleQing, that 
ia was not the only woman by whom the ancient Germans were 
faſcinated, 
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lebrated propheteſs among the Germans. It is much mon 
probable, that they by whom this edifice was built ky 
nothing of the bones under it, and that this congeri 


2 
care 


als, 0 


happened many ages before, the /fratum in which tal ns; 


lie being twenty feet deeper than the foundation of th e deli 
wall; and the firſt appearance of theſe bones was out es, 
the rocks, when theſe were blown up with gun-powder, the 

In the refearch of the origin of theſe and other aning t ac] 
petrifactions, found at a conſiderable depth in the eau h 
many, difficulties preſent themſelves, unleſs recourſe be hilt on! 
to the effects of the general deluge, or to alteration Mimenſi 
which our globe may even anteriorly have undergo, hate 
They who of theſe things are for making no more tu ich 
fiſcihated, according to Tacitut de mor. German, c. 8. Vidimus ſub In -_ 
Veſpaſiano Velledam diu apud Nereſgue numi nis loco babitam ; ſed & olim 4. Tot 
riniam & complures alias wener ati ſunt, non adulatione nec tanquam fate > tg 
deaz; In the time of Veſpaſian, we ſaw Velleda was efteemed a1 hed f. 


deity among moſt of thoſe nations; but they formerly worſhipped 4y ervec 
« rinia, and many others, not from flattery, nor as if they made the dre, 
© goddeſſes.” And His. lib. iv. c. 61. Ea virgo nationit Bruftere late in orm 
peritabat, vetere apud Germanos more, guo pleraſque faminarum fatidicu ted. 


augeſcente ſupenſtitione arbitrentur deas; That virgin ruled over the In | 
* geri, a very numerous people, according to an immemorial cuſg { the 
among the Germans, who imagine moſt women to have the gift op Kted 
© phecy, and, ſuperſtition increafing, attributed a kind of divinity > mat! 
* them,” That Velleda lived in a tower, Tacitus expreſly ſays, H uge 

th, iv. c. 65. And Ferdinand, biſhop of Paderborn, in his preface tot p 
Monum, Paderborn. juſtly reckons the place of her refidence among f 
moſt reſpectable monuments of antiquity, Nothing can be more appoii ation 
than what Hubert Thomas Leod. relates of Jettha, Antiq., Heidelbry, þ leſs 
296. Quo tempore Velleda wirgo in Bruferis imperitabat, wetula queen, ly th 
namen Jett ba, eum collem, ubi nunc eft arx Heidelbergenſis, & Feithe ak es ne 
etiam nunc nomen babet, inbabitabat, vetuſti ſimumgue fanum incolebat, en Afr 


caſior 


fragmenta adbuc nuper vidimus, dum Comes Palatinus Fridericus factui Elf 
egregiam domum conſtruxit, quam nowvam aulam adpellant. Hec mulier vat. 
ciniis inclita, & quo wenerabilior foret, rare e fano in con ſpectum bomti The 
prodiens, wolentibus confilium ab ea petere de feneſtra non prodeunte wultu r theo 
ſpondebat z At the time when the virgin Velleda reigned over the Bru 
© teri, an old woman, by name Jettha, dwelled on that hill where n0 
* ſtands Heidelberg caſtle, and ſtill called Jettha's-hill ; her porticuis 
© abode was an old temple, of which the fragments ſtill exiſted whit 
© Frederic, elector Palatine, bullt the new palace; This woman was it 
© mous- for her predictions, and, to maintain a greater veneration, f 
© very ſeldom appeared abroad, giving anſwer to thoſe who conſulted be 
from a window, without ſhewing her face," Y 
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[uſus nature, have certainly never been at the pains 
carefully comparing theſe petrifactions with the origi- 
ls, of which, according to their idea, they are inita- 
ons; otherwiſe, from the admirable texture of them, 
» delicate exprefſion of the fineſt lineaments, ffrie and 
ales, and the entire correſpondence of all the other parts 
the petrifactions with thoſe of animals, they could not 
t acknowledge that nature, in its ſportings, might as 
fily have brought forth a complete Engliſh repeater, and 
t only one, but ſeveral thouſands, all exactly ſimilar in 
menſions and workmanſhip, even to the ſmalleſt wheels. 
ſhatever be meant by nature, either it is a non entity, to 
kich no art or regularity of action can in anywiſe be at- 
buted ; or it is a being which, without a groſs violation 
the regard due to it, cannot be ſaid to ſport, 

To this obſervation I muſt add, that many of the pe- 
fed ſhell-fiſh have alſo thoſe gluminous ſcales which are 
ſerved in the creatures in the ſea; and what is ſtill 
re, by calcination, and other chemical experiments 
rformed on them, nothing is produced which can be ex- 
ted from the earth, or the rocks in which they lie; 
their principles are homogeneous with what is ex-- 
ed from teſtaceous fiſh, and both ſubſtances enter into 
e materia medica, But that it muſt have been a general 
uge, whereby ſuch ſubverſions and intermixtures were 
calioned in our earth, is not only deducible from the 
ation of theſe petrifactions on the higheſt mountains, 
leſs than in the deepeſt parts of the earth; and eſpe- 
ly that the petrifactions are of ſhell- fiſn, and other crea- 
es never known as natives in any other parts than Aſia 
Africa, and to this day only found in thoſe climates. A 


The weakneſs of the hypotheſis both of Whiſton and Burnet, in 
ir theories of the earth, has been unanſwerably expoſed by ſeveral of 
moſt eminent naturaliſts. The inſtance of an Engliſh repeater, pro- 
ed by the author, is alone ſufficient to invalidate the chimerical Luſ«s 
74 of theſe viſionaries. I would alſo recommend to the reader Dr, 


contains an enquiry into the origin of petrifactions; with which 
de compared Dr. Woodward's Eſſay towards a natural biftory of the 
5. Poſſibly it is Leibnitz, who merits the greateſt approbation, when 
terms petriſactions © the ſports of human fancy, Luſus imaginations 
ne, in Protog. & 18, 20. Among the lateſt and beſt writings on this 
if, are profeſſor Kruger”s hiftory of the earth, in the moſt ancient 
» 1746, and profeſſor Delius's Rudera diluvii teſtes, 1748. 

| circumſtance 


ner 8 Rudera diluvii teftes, Lipſ. 1710, which, from page 171 to pave 
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Oleſſepetræ. 


circumſtance in theſe petriſactions, which I have th, 


which are often ſeen together in the ſame place, 3 
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eſpecially remarkable, is the multitude of the ſame ſp, 


Brugen, in the country of Hildeſheim, one ſees mill; 
of trochite, or little parts of felke marine, lying in hey 
and the rocks, out of which the fine palace there 
built, is full of them. But it afterwards occurred to 
that, in ſuch long and violent fluctuations, all homoyy 
ous bodies, alike in weight, figure, and ſubſtance, m 
neceſſarily conglomerate ; beſides the natural practice 
creatures of the fame ſpecies to herd together in wy 
numbers. For a living inſtance of which, let any one, 
to Scheveling, or other places open to the ſea, and he y 
be ſure, without any great trouble, to meet with mu 
tudes of one kind or other of ſhell-fſh along the ſhox 
and not one to be found at the diſtance of half a ley 
It muſt alſo here be added, that, after the general deluy 
the deſiccation of many of the lower lands was a work 
many years, during which a large ſhoal of ſnell-fiſh n 
have multiplied to an inconceivable number, till at; 
the water being drained off, they remained inveloped i 
ſlime, which afterwards became indurated to tone 
After all, the opinion of the original of petrifaCtion 
no article of faith ; it was very unbecoming th 
difference of opinion in D. Reiſſel, and old Schuckanr! 
antiquarian, and keeper of the duke's muſæum at vn 
gard, in their accounts of the Canſtadt bones, ſhoi 
break out into an irreconcileable,enmity, 

Near Beberihaufen and on Achel mountain, and (© 
other parts of the country of Wurtemberg, are al 
found gleſſopetre, like thoſe commonly brought from \| 
ta, and faid to be ſnakes or adders tongues. Their ong 
in that iſland is aſcribed-to the miracle performed by » 
Paul after his ſhipwreck ;, and on this account they, ! 
leſs than the ſnake's eyes and the white earth, reſemblit 
the terra lemnia in which they he, are ſaid to be a lot 
reign remedy againſt poiſon and the bites of beaſts. » 


This opinion, of itſelf highly probable, is almoſt incontrovertibly 
rified in the foffils dug up in great quantities in the citadel of Mentz; 
is of a marly kind of earth, containing incredible multitudes of a i 
ceous fry, ſome ſmaller, and other larger than a grain of millet, 
which, according to the author's reaſoning, being left by the Water, 
trified in the mud, | 
1 Wai 
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wing the queſtion, whether or no St. Paul ever ſet his 
t on the Illand of * Malta ; yet it may eaſily be ſhewn, 
u theſe tongues have no affinity with either ſnakes or 
gers, being in reality no other than the teeth of the la- 
ia, or the carcharia; as thoſe prominent and concave 
d ſerpi, as are they called in Italy, z. 6. ſnake's eyes, 
properly the molar teeth of the ſea-wolf, or little 
nes ſet in the gums of the ſarago haſh. It is no wonder, 
it almoſt all places afford chiſperrs, their ſubſtance be- 
of all others the moſt durable; and one carcharia hav- 
> above four or five hundred ſuch teeth, as I have had 
quent 2 of obſerving in thoſe caught in the 
vrthern ſeas; r in Sir Hans Sloane's muſeum 
London, and Mr. Valiſnieri's at Venice. Some of 
ele ines have only one, others two, three, four, and 
en hve rows of ſuch teeth behind one another, and ſo 
pveable, that the creature can, as it were, grind them, 
king the jaw quite ſmooth, and, upon occaſion, 
eaſily erect them. Here alſo is the echinus marinus, or 
lac whoſe points are not obtuſe as thoſe of the 
ſhetra, but, towards the extremity, are more like a 
im. The glzſſopetre are of ſeveral kinds, ſome ſmooth 
| incurvated, others ſtraight and ſerrated on the edges. 
th ſpecies are to be met with in Malta, and alſo near 

benhauſen, and other parts af Wurtemberg +. 
| It 


8 
* 


, who calls the name of this Ifland Meleda or Meletima, inſtead of 
Ita, But his error is evident from the very courſe of St. Pauls 
yage, which was from Malta to Syracuſe; whereas Meleda lies in 
Adriatic gulph, near Raguſa ; ſo that, for reaſons quite incompre- 
ble, St. Paul muſt have twice made the ſame voyage, whereas he 
zt have directly run into ſome harbour in Italy, and gone to 
e by land. Beſides, this commentator is the firſt, who, in caſe St. 
| was not ſhipwrecked at Malta, makes the place to have been at 
leda in the Adriatic, The fulleſt accounts pf this are to be ſeen in 
d, Chrift. Barber in peregrinatione D. Pauli tranſmarina geographice 
npta, Viteb. 1679. e | . 2216 
Theſe foffils ſnake's tongues, as they are called, or rather the car- 
es teeth, are found in Switzerland, in Croyn, near Podgoriz, in 
Netherlands, near Ghent and Antwerp, in the Palatinate near Alzey, 
near Luneburg ; they are an abſolute proof of ſome prodigious inun- 
on, by the violence of which foreign fiſh were carried to theſe 
des. The innumerable multitude of them ſhould be no manner of 
der, lince ons carcharia affords ſeyeral hundreds of ſuch teeth, 
EEC wok | Kolb, 


This doubt reſts only upon the groundleſs conceit of a commenta- 
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lata. 


Belemnites, 


WURTEMBER G. 

If the above-mentioned Malteſe teeth are of any ts vid. 

dical virtue, thoſe found in Swabia and other part; nd 00 
have a like effect; as the white clay, near Urach in Wu. dil 
temberg, is known to excel the I. alteſe Terra fivillay, e ey 
Concerning the Belemnites found near Blaubeuem, Mida 


Ehrhard has wrote an ingenious diſſertation; and I Hy se, 


ſome of the ſtones which were found in ſeveral part, . 
the dutchy of Wurtemberg at Achelberge, Nurti;- held 
Poppingen, Pfulingen, Roſenfeld, Bahlingen, Duſineg inet! 
Echterdingen, Heiningen, Lorch, Heidenheim, 7 imal 
other places. Their reſemblance to a blunted dart Hie, 

given them the name of Belemmites, as of Greek xi nl. 

tion; and likewiſe they are called Dactyli Idæi, being, The 
according to Pliny, lib. xxxvi. c. 10, found on mount Helin 
Their offenſive ſmell, which is like that of horn, bim ckter 
ſtone, roſin, and urine, burnt together, has occaſondiicb*1Þ 
them to be termed Laprdes Lyncis, or lynx ſtones, mj et or 
the old fable, that the urine of lynx — a ſtone 


Kolb, who had often ſeen this kind of fiſh, and eat of it, ſays, in his & 
ſcription of the Cape of Good Hope, that to the tarcharia profuſe nam 
has given three rows of teeth; and to another ſpecies called the Lin 
no leſs than fix. This confirms what Johnſton ſays de piſcibus & wh 
lib, v. p. 24. Dentes trianguli forma, duriſſimi, acutiſſimi, utrimgue ſend 
ſeno ordine diſpaſiti ſunt; their teeth are triangular, very hard, ſharp t ſuc 
ſerrated, and of theſe they have fix rows on each fide." See Valu Fabtic 
muſeum muſeorum, lib. i. c. 24. and ephemer. natur. curioſ. dec. 1. c. g., 
119. where the gloſſopetre are very naturally deſcribed, Of the dine e out 
fions and figure of this fiſh, which is generally ten feet in length, Kal ell, e: 
has given a particular account in the above-mentioned place; but it nd flo. 
mouth, with the ſix rows of teeth, is no- where better repreſented than i Abot 
Leibnit, Protog. tab. 7. They who will by all means have theſe teeth i n. J 
paſs ſor adders tongues, object that a ſet, or a whole maxilla carchore, WY 
was never dug up at once, tho* entire elephants and crocodiles have ben cant 
found in the earth, But how plauſible ſoever this difficulty may ſeeneduen 
Mr. Leibnitz abſolutely removes it in theſe few words: Protop. \ 31 eator 
Dudum obſervatum eft a-curiofis, lamiarum dentes non ægue in ore firma: of ty, by 
fed membrane tantum inbærere. Itague evulſi gotu aquarum longiuſque pit very 
vecti maxillas ſuas facile deſeruere. Præterea pronum eft credere, etian/: ind das 
man ſiſſet, maxillam piſcis conſumtam tempore aut vi ambientis. Nam et in ſepu al 
crts conſtat dentes pre ceteris animalis partibus imprimis æ vum ferre, It 
© an old obſervation of naturaliſts, that the fiſh of the Lamia are not fi 
© tened in the mouth, but only adhere in a membrane ; ſo that only the 
© violent motion of the waters forces them out of the jaw. Beſides, it ms 
© well be believed, that, had they remained in their natural fituation, ts 
© jaw of the fiſh would have been in length of time conſumed by ® 
« operation of the water or air; for it appears from burial-places, tl 
© the teeth withſtand the injuries of time, more than any other animal 
© lids,* See alſo Muſeum Reg. Hafnienſe, part I. ſect. iii. n. 7. (0s 
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Alpſchoſs or Alp-ſtone, adminiſter it pulveriſed in ſeve- 


indneſs. Their baſis contains a little ſtone of a conical 
ape, conſiſting of round concamerations, and called a!- 
lus, In fize they are extremely different; thoſe of 


mal this may have been I ſhall not venture to deter- 


nd. 


lingen, Roſenfeld, Boll, Nahren, Urach, Blaubeuern, 
chterdingen, e Denkendorf, Heidenheim and 
chelberg; particularly ſome of an unuſual bigneſs, two 
et or more in diameter, are met with on the road to Pe- 
ngen, not far from Reutlingin ; likewiſe near Duſlin- 
n, Oſterdingen, Alting, and on the mountain of Heu- 
rg, which is famous for being a ſuppoſed rendezvous 
witches, and on this account may be called the Swa- 

Blockſberg, Mons Brufterorum. The convex Cor- 
0 Ammonis moſtly retain their te/fa or white lucid ſhell ; 
t ſuch are a kind of rarity. The articulations, of this pe- 
faction cannot be ſufficiently admired ; and ſuch parts of 
ge out ward ſurface of the ſtone, which have caſt their 
gell, exhibit moſt beautiful impreſſions of leaves, branches, 
nd flowers. 


| 


tecaries ſhops for three creutzers the half ounce. It is 
equently uſed in phyſic, which evidences that the inveſ- 
gation of _ petrified bodies is not a matter of merg curio- 
ty, but may tend to the benefit of mankind in the re- 
dvery and confirmation of their health. Moſt petrifac- 
ons are impregnated with coralline.falts, and, as beſides 


* Theſe names unqueſtionably owe their origin to thoſe dark times 
ſnen Alp was imagined to be a terrible ſpirit, terrifying arid hunting men 
| their ſleep, and whom in their wretched ſuperſtition they ſought to pro- 
late by ſacrifice. The words ſignified the arrows of the mountain-ſpe- 
e, which the Germans call 7 warſſieine, and the Danes Vettelius, Vettel 
ing the name they gave to all nocturnal hobgoblins. . Worm in mu/. p. 


d. Bircberod. palefitr, antigu. P. 182. 
Vol. I. their 


di Metam. xv.) The common people, who call them 


diftempers; it is alſo uſed outwardly ; and, blown in 
e eyes of horſes, is accounted a preſervative againſt 


chelberg are ſmall, thoſe of Thalheim and Duſlingen 
metimes of the bigneſs of a man's arm. What ſea- 


ne, before comparing it with the foreign teſtaceous 


The Cornua Ammonis are found in great numbers about Cue An- 
monis., 


About Achelberg, and in the neighbourhood of Tubin- Zaids Ju- 
n, Lapides Fudaici abound. ſo as to be fold in the apo-4aic, 
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their te/iz they contain a great deal of calcined 
they may in hemorrhages, diarrhceas, cholics, and fever, 
caſes, be found nearly to anſwer the good ends expedy 

from pearls, Terre ſigillatæ, crabs-eyes, Unicornu fiſſiy 

burnt hartſhorn, coral, and the like. Of the advan 
of this ſtudy in huſbandry, phyſic, and divinity, I ſhall y 
preſent forbear ung any thing. 
But to return to the Lapides Fudaict, they are nothin 

Fehini na- but the petrified ſhell of a certain Echinus marinus, or (4, 

— — urchin, Theſe Ethinitz are not unlike the buttons won 
on clothes, and alſo found in ſome parts of the dutchy «f 
Wurtemberg. LOS? x 

Fungitæ and Altyonia are met with about Achelberg, a. 


c 
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|| ſo near Beiningen betwixt Ulm and Blaubeuern ; of the At! 
14 laſt the very learned Mr. Weiſſenſee, prelate of the m- tic 
14 naſtery of Hirſzchau, has a curious collection. At led 
1 laſt place alſo are found Aftroitze, and Favonitæ, which ear B 
14 either fragments Fungitarum, or a concretion of tubes, ¶ A 
1 the domiciles of certain ſea-worms. America and WM iſtak 


Adriatic produces them of a beautiful red like coral, ¶ Five 

ſuch are called Milleporæ, Madrepore, alſo Corallium fi Neider 

um frve tubuloſum, Alcyontum Milſium, Tubulata purpun urin 

e Tubulata purpurea is by ſome looked upon to be a ic 

ral vegetable; but it is in reality no other than an be ſa 

ſemblage of ſmall tubes like ſtraws, and the retreats nd n. 

little worms. With theſe may be claſſed alſo the Tu a; 

lite petreſacti, which by ſome are named Lep:d4:te, mud ere di 

more like little black fpots than ſtars. Another ſpec und 
of Lapiges fiellares appears to be originated from a ſea g up 

getable diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of Porus Au es o 
nalis, and which among other parts of the Mediterrane The 

is found of a very beautiful white near Marſeilles. Mal! or 

Gmelin, a noted apothecary at Tubingen, has in his handgWncret 

a very ſightly 1 of this kind which came fron mar 

Siberia. The Alcyonia cum ramis collateralibus & nodoſis, foun 

near Blaubeuern, are like thoſe dug up in the ſand- pi 
near Quernfurt. N | 

Cenche, G.. Conchae, Cbamæ, Cuchleæ, Turbinitæ, Trochi, Pectiu 

Limngſtritæ, — with other teſtaceous ſpecies, are fou 
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near Reutlingen, Bebenhauſen, Canſtadt, Dahlen, Piu 
lingen, Boll, Ofterdingen, Duſlingen, Nahren, Mon 
en, c. But particularly near Dahlen, Pfulingen, 
zoll, Conchæ Peneree are found, and ſome of them 8 | 
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eir ſhell entire as in the ſea: they are very like thoſe 
ell-fih called Vulva marina, with prickles growing on 
em. A curiofity of this kind uſed formerly to ſell for 
fty or ſixty dollars, but at preſent is to be had for one. 
bis laſt kind of petrification is to be met with at Buſch- 
Veiler, and Dieppe in Normandy ; and, from the mem- 
which it reſemples, we may ſtile it, | 


————lapidem, quo dicitur clim 
Deucalion noſtrum reſtituiſſe genus. 


, | 
© ;, e. The ſtone by which Deucalion repaired man.” 

a | 

At Dahlen not far from Hechingen, is gathered a very 


articular petrified ſhell, which may not improperly be 
alled Cancha bivalvis dentata & inciſa; it is alſo met with 
ear Buſchweiler, and alſo by Neufchatel. Scheuchzer 
| Mu. n. 979, and in Lithograph. Helvet. fig. 88, p 66, 
ſtakes a piece of it for the tail of ſome unknown beaſt. 
Five ſorts of ſmall cockles of a clear white, found near 
eidenheim, are particularly worth notice: D. Elias Ca- 
arius in Ephem. Nat. Cur. and D. Lentilius in Eteodromo 
lalico-Practico have given a curious account of them, 
he ſmalleſt of theſe ſhells are uſed for ſcouring utenſils; 
nd nearly of this kind are thoſe which about twenty 
ars ago, when new fortifications were owe 7 | at Mentz, 
ere dug up in large quantities; even vaſt ſtones were 
und conſiſting entirely of ſuch ſhells. They are alſo 
g up near Boll in- a very hard ſtone, in which alſo the 
ales of fiſh are often obſerved. 

The Lapides polymorphi, which are found at Nahren, I 
all only mention; they being probably no more than 
dncretions of various fragments, and as it were gui/qui- 
e maris, though ſometimes not without very pretty fe- 
Ons. 

Of petrified herbs, the Millefolium aquaticum erer 
mus & minus is found at Canſtadt ; but the moſt beautiful 
the Equiſetum feetidum ſub aqua repens, petrified in a brook 
ar Herrenberg. 

Among the Pſeudo-dendritæ of Boll are ſome curious 
eces, whoſe white figures upon the black ſlate form a 
preſentation of trees and ſhrubs. 


L 2 


Bah- | 


2 4 
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ood Bahlingen, and other parts of the dutchy of Wy, 


berg, afford petrified wood. I procured ſome Lapis g, | 
EN from F Bale in the Black-F oreſt; HY — 
ſmell is not, as ſome learned perſons imagine, dem Nit 
from the herbs growing in it, but from its corrected ere 
triol, a diſcovery owing. to the reſearches of the abo 
mentioned ingenious M. Gmelin; and before which n 
Sileſian Folithus, or Lapis violaceus, had all the vogue. ab 
Black amber, The Wurtemberg Alps, and alſo the mount Teker, rc pe 
duce agate or black amber, which, except its fragt only 
has all the qualities and virtues of yellow amber. IM unt 
a piece of it a foot and a half long, and half a % ſom 


broad. But a very extraordinary piece of this agas 

weighing twenty-ſeven pounds, I faw at D. Voſs's at C 
penhagen, to whom it was ſent from Iceland. 

Near Bulach in the dutchy of Wurtemberg, are en 

ſtals, like pebbles, and of an hardneſs to cut glaſs, 

Catr-filver, The Wurtemberg Alps alſo produce cats-filver ; ax 

about Nahern are found abundance of pyrite. 

Heidenheim affords iron ore, both in little lumps, a 

therefore called bean-ore ; or minera Martis pi/iformis, u 

in a ſoftiſh kind of red earth, of which ave ſong 

pieces, with the impreſſions of Conchæ and Petiines. | 

the ſame place is alſo found a fuer Martis, with very be 

tiful ſmall cryſtals. Bean ore is alſo found at Nattheim) 

Nahringen at Blaubeuern, and at Hall in Swabia. Its in 

is the beſt and richeſt, but ſo hard and intractable in ti 

fire, that, without ſome other iron ore, it cannot 

brought to a futon. N | 

if | Within theſe few years, both grey and white male 

f | have been diſcovered at Ludwigſburg, but which feemt 

want the proper hardneſs. * 

Remarkable This country is alſo not without ſome remarkable 

caverns, verns, among which I cannot omit the Nebelloch nc 

Pfulingen, which forms ſeveral alleys and caverns to ts 

length of four hundred and eighty-eight feet; the iſice 

on both ſides, by the help of a little imagination, ext 

biting. variety of figures, but none more diſtinctly than d 

organs. Here you ſee likewiſe a curious ſelenites rhomb::% 

lis, which, when ſtruck, always breaks into ſquares, An 

ther cavity in many things reſembling the Nebelloch, | 

on the weſtern fide of the Alb mountains, and goes by i 

name of Erdloch. 1 


WU RT EMB BRG. 
For the conveniency of thoſe hunting-ſeats, and ſtuds 


the duke, which are among the mountains, ſome in- 
nous water-works have been contrived near Urach, 


1 ere frequent experiments are made of the B 
» ality of the waters, by ſuſpending things in it, whic 


on become incruſted with ſtone. Theſe water-works 
about the middle of the mountain, near two ſprings, 
je perfectly clear and pure, and the other ſandy ; but it 
only the latter by which the engine is worked, The 
ountain ſeems to be entirely compoſed of falaFite, and 
ſome of its caves, the — and ſides are, I may truly 
y, embelliſhed with iſicles perfectly like white coral, or 
ar-candy. 

Devi 53 Urach, it would be inexcuſable to 
{5 over the extraordinary machine of the wood- ſlider, 
ntinued at a vaſt expence, near the lower palace. It 
nliſts of an iron tube or conduit, above nine hundred 
t long, through which the wood hewn in the hinder 
Ib, or in the foreſt beyond Urach, which abounds both 
beach and fuel, after being cut into logs or billets, is 
med down from the eminence above two hundred paces 
the air: and though it muſt naturally move with great 
petuoſity, near a hundred may be told before a billet 
aches the other end of this extraordmary conduit ; this, 
furniſhing Stutgard with fuel from the mountain, ſaves 
long and difficult circuit. From Urach, in ſpring and 
tumn, when the waters are out, the wood is 3 
wn the Lauter to the Necker, and taken out again at 
rg near Stutgard. 

dalt-pans have been ſet up at Sultz ; but hitherto are 
le only to furniſh two or three neighbouring manours, 


Ludwigſburg, September 1, 1729. 


1 1 am, Ee. 
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% DUREACH and KARLSRUR 


Fine turret. 


Some of theſe walks bear the names of thoſe miniſter 


LETTER XVI 


Journey through Durlach, Karlſruh, and Raſtad, 
| to Straſburg. | 


* 


1 


ROM Stutgard I came to Durlach, a place which 
has experienced pretty much the ſame incidents d 
good and bad fortune; the conſort of the reigning mar. 
grave, a ſiſter of the duke of Wurtemberg, keeping her 
a ſolitary court with the moſt reſigned ſerenity under hep 
troubles. Karlſruh, f. e. Charles's-reſt, whither the mar. 
grave has removed his reſidence, lies half a league farther 
towards the Rhine, and is very regularly built ; but bot 
the houſes, which may be about three batted, and the 
palace, are only of wood and brick. The houſes near the 
palace are the largeſt, with a range of piazza's. "Though 
the firſt ſtone of this palace was laid in 1715, half of th 
right wing is wanting, the building having for ſome yen 
been intermitted. The firſt object of attention here, at 
for which no expence has been thought too great, is the 
turret on the body of the building, from whence one ha 
not only a view into all the main ſtreets, which are dividel 
by three croſs- ſtreets, but alſo jnto five and twenty walks, 
ſome ſet with trees, and others cut through the wood, 
in which no other prince's ſeat can rival it, and fill 
heightened by other variegated walks in the ſame woods 
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who ſerved his highneſs at the time of theſe improvements, 
as molt of the ſtreets in the town are called after princes 
The garden, though ſmall, is very elegant, having in it 
no leis than four thouſand orange, ys bay, and other 
ſuch trees, among which two thouſand ſeven hundred are 
orange, the fineſt of which, if not ſo thick as thoſe of | 
Ludwigſburg, ſurpaſs them in height. maint: 
In ſome of the lower parts of the garden are pretty eſ 
paliers of young lemon trees; here is alſo an aviary fot 
three hundred Canary-birds, which, in ſummer-time, ule 
to fly about the gardens all day, and at night repalr fo 
EY , AM their 


KAR LSR UH. 
eir habitation. But laſt winter, by over-heating the 
dove, the fire caught a billet of wood, which happened 
o be there, and the poor creatures were all poiſoned by 
e ſmoak. : 
Behind the palace is a decoy, where above two thou- 
and wild-ducks are daily fed. The chief defect in Karlſ- 
uh is the want of water. The neighbouring country is 
ſandy level, which in ſummer makes travelling very diſ- 
orecable, What water the garden has is conveyed thi- 
her by hand-pumps ; though the margrave is ſaid to in- 
end ſome improvements in this uſeful article, whereby 
he town, as well as the garden, ſhall be conveniently 
ſupplied with water. He applies himſelf to the affairs of 
government, keeps out of debt, and hears every body with 
patience, His yearly income is computed at four hundred 
thouſand'guilders, out of which certain limited ſums are 
appropriated to the gardens, to muſic, and other entertain- 
ments. © To ſome eſtabliſhments here ſo ſingular *, as 
never to have been heard of at any other court of Europe, 
me.may apply the words of Salluſt, De Carthagine filere 
lius puts, quam parum dicere. Concerning Carthage, it 
is better not to mention it, than ſay but little.” 
Self-love has ever ſhewn great addreſs and invention in 
reconciling the licentious inclinations with the eſtabliſhed 
xeligion, however pure and holy; a compact or bargain 
is as it were made with God, by virtue of which the fa- 
ourite vices are retained, and the regard in other points 
due to the Deity preſerved inviolable. The voluptuous 
comfort themſelves, and lull their conſciences aſleep with 
the numerous concubines of David and Solomon. This 
they imagine God will not ſtand ſo ſtrict upon, but it may 
de compenſated by a punctual obſervance of many exter- 
nal duties; and theſe too muſt be ſuch as ſuit their natu- 
ral + diſpoſition, Sometimes the deceit is fomented by the 

| pane- 


* The above words of the author will be more clearly underſtood by 


by an unnatural whim of the margrave, above thirty female creatures are 
maintained, ſome of them always walking by his coach in the garb of hey- 
dukes, and others at night keeping guard in the palace. The general pro- 
viton for them, on their diſcharge, is to be married to ſome petty officer 
of the houſhold. X 

I the revealed truths of our moſt holy religion be liable to ſuch per- 
rerfions, it is manifeſt how exceffively ſenſuality would prevail under no 


knowing that they hint at the notorious ſeminary of young women, where, 


L + | i other 


panegyrics of an adulatory confeſſor; and thus ſelf. lo 
is eaſily 


good pictures of the ſaid counteſs in different maſquerade 


is very lightſome, with beautiful paintings. Some of t 


which are covered with large pieces of bark. The dodt 
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ſeduced into a confidence of being a favourig 
child of God, though with a depraved heart, and an in. 
moral life. . 

From Karlſruh two ſtages and a quarter bring one t 
Raſtadt ; but it is worth a traveller's while to turn off; 
little on the left-hand to the Favorita, built by the widgy 
of the late margrave of Baden- baden in the neweſt taſt 
of architecture. Here is a chamber of very beautiful por. 
celain, and a cabinet lined with e with many 
curiolities of art and nature, particularly above forty very 


habits, which in her juvenile years ſhe had, on many oe. 
caſions, appeared in. Amidſt the gradual alterations of the 
complexion and features in ſuch a long ſucceſſion of time, 
the ſame look is eyery-where obſervable, I do not knoy 
of a better ſet of portraits, -and may venture to compar 
them to the admirable performances of Rubens in th 
Luxemburg gallery, where queen Mary de Medicis is re 
preſented under a variety of changes. The height of th 
lower hall reaches through all the ſtories, and its cupoly 
round which is a baluſtrade leading into the ſeveral floon, 


other rooms are hung with a Chineſe manufacture of 5 
per and ſilk, another with lace-work, and a ſet of be. 
curtains of the ſame, The cieling of another is enrich MW As tl 
with gems, as agate, jaſper, cornelians, amethyſts, Wade h 
imitating fiſhes, birds, and flowers. There is alſo a very mat 
magnificent table of the ſame workmanſhip. The exctl-Wiiace v 
lent order of the kitchen, larder, hall, medicinal-room, 
waſh-houſe, cannot but pleaſe an œconomiſt; and accord: 
ingly the counteſs takes no little pleaſure to walk he 
gueſts through theſe ſubterranean offices. On the leſt, WWF On t 
the end of the little orangery, is a pheaſant garden, d and 
on the right a wild thicket, . to the hermitage. l 

the centre of it ſtands the houſe, the outward walls d 


other authority than natural religion. We readily believe what we vil 
and in ſuch a caſe, under the moſt flagitious profligacy, any weak pallit 
tives would be embraced for quieting the clamours of conſcience. Wii 
evils would this bring upon ſociety! But how happy are we, who, inal 
outward profeſſion of the name of Chriſt, uſe all diligence that the ters 
of our lives may ſtrictly correſpond with his holy precepts ! 70 


ns to reſt upon trunks of old trees: and all that one 
within are the coarſe images of Jeſus, Joſeph, and 
ary 3 a mean bed without curtains; an altar without 
-orations : and at the angles of the narrow walks in the 
den ſtand wooden images of the old hermits as big as the 
e, ſome of them in a hairy habit; the niches, like the 
or, are ſupported by old decayed trunks of trees. This 
mitage is the very reverſe of that of Nymphenburg, 
hich betrays grandeur under a concealed pomp ; where- 
on the contrary, that of Baden owes its agreeableneſs 
an exact imitation of the natural ſimplicity of a ſolitude 
Lapted to devout contemplation. 


ly built, with a ſtately palace, from the centre of 
hich one has a view of the ſtreets, the middle of which 


v 
or Wrminates in a long walk. It is not yet entirely finiſhed ; 
i Wd indeed the garden, to be anſwerable to the houſe, 


ill be a work of time. Few people are ſeen in the 
eets, and every thing has a dead aſpect. The ſituation 
d appearance of the fine palace or caſtle is beſt indicat- 


Ja on a medal, the circumſcription of which is, 
oy, . 

i Dat paCeM Raft fiat 

| patrlæ ęſi Vrbs ILLa Mell. 

et . 


As this Latin verſe includes the epocha of the peace 


ee here in the year 1714, fo the following inſcription 
er mates the month in which the preliminaries of that 
cee were ſigned : | 


Martius expellit pacis fundamine Martem. 


On the reverſe is a helmet open, with a dove's neſt in 
and this inſcription: 


LEY 


In gaka Martis nidum fecere columbe. 


Another medal of the ſame tranſaction on one ſide ex- 
iy reſembles the former, having on it the caſtle of Raſ- 
It; but on the reverſe ſtands the image of Conſtancy, as 
the common medals, with theſe words over it : 


Conſtantia Augu/ti, 
| A third 
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A league from the Favorite lies Raſtadt, a place regu- Raftadt, 
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Encomium 
of the for- 
mer mar- 


grave, 


with an eagle hovering over it, and this inſcription : 


TESTED K 
A third medal exhibits Mars ſhutting the temgle g 
Fas: | 


Above, -_ a Marte Menſe Martio clauſus. 
Underneath, Pax Raftadiemſis. 


The other ſide ſhews bees flying about a dead lion, 20 
the motto | 


fort] Me Venn fort] MeL ſort Is ab ore. 
At the bottom, Jud. cap. XIV. ver. 14. 


ith 


* 


T have in my poſſeſſion another ſmall medal ſtruck 
this peace; on one fide of which is the caſtle of Raſta; 


DV paCIS$ hIC Inftr/o 
paX RaftaDII In arCe CoMposTta * 
Underneath, Et in hc ifto dabo pacem. Agg. 2. 


The other ſide repreſents the buſts of the marchionei 
dowager, and the young prince her ſon, with this inſy 
tion : * 


Dabo pacem in finibus weflris, Levit. 26. 
Eudewicus Marchio Badenfis ; Franciſca Sibylla Aug. Gubernari 


The founder of Raſtadt was the late margrave, on 
cerning whofe military qualities prince Eugene declared 
„That if he had the margrave of Baden's experience, 0 
© the margrave his good fortune, one of the two mult by 
© the beſt general in Europe.“ But, under the bad circun 
ſtances in which the margrave found the greateſt part ( 
the Imperial army, it was impoſſible for him to undertait 
any thing conſiderable, which brought his fidelity to | 
country under a ſuſpicion, at a time when his miniſte 
with all the juſtice in the world, had repreſented to the di 
that, though it was ſome years ſince his maſter was " 
Jonger a novice in war, yet he had never come to kno 
that victory could be gained without powder and muſket Baldi 
It is true, that at firſt he gave his advice againſt the bat lane 
of Schellenberg, the Bavarian troops being ſo advant i nmie 


ouſly poſted, that there were little hopes of forcing I 
' | ; W108 


* 


RAST ADT. 


-hout conſiderable loſs and hazard; however, the duke 
Marlborough ſignifying to him his ultimate reſolution 
f attacking the enemy, the margrave immediately an- 
fend ſerai donc de la partie, Then I'll make one.” 
1 overſight of his, indeed, was, that, after the victory, 
ſuffered himſelf to be detached with a ſmall corps, from 
e main army, upon a ſuppoſition, that the chief view was 
Ingolſtadt, before which he ſet down; for by that he 
as deprived of — a ſnare in the victory at Hochſtadt. 
et, was he not inſenſible of this treatment; and upon a 
urier, bringing him advice of the fortunate iſſue of that 
attle (of which he could plainly hear the fire in his army 


fore Ingolſtadt) he ſaid, Fe ny aurois pourtant rien gate, 


my being there.” 

Poſſibly he might have declared againſt the battle; and 
rons of no ſmall ſkill in war affirm, that, according to 
| human appearance, the advantage muſt have been on 


wding twenty-ſix battalions into ſuch a poor hole as 
heim. 

The preſent margrave did not receive his education 
m any cavalier or ſteward of the houſhold ; that care 
mother chiefly took upon herſelf, He loves hunting, 
even in ſummer, though the ſwarms of gnats render 
extremely troubleſome. It would be a ſubject, perhaps, 
t unworthy the reſearches of a naturaliſt, why this par- 
ular inſect is found about the Rhine in greater numbers 
n near other rivers, ſo as to give the nick- name of 


t the tinge ſhall penetrate ſome inches deep into the 


curious agate in the treaſury at Vienna, deſcribed b 

mbecius ; therefore in the controverſy with the Arians, 
the divinity of Chriſt, it was highly proper to produce 
er kinds of proofs than thoſe received from agate. My 
nt of agates hinders me from making an experiment of 


the 


. * It would not, however, have gone the worſe for 


e fide of the French, without the egregious error of 


bine-gnats to the inhabitants of its borders. Rhine-gnats, 
The counteſs-dowager, among other ſciences, is miſ- Artifcial 

ls of the ſecret of infinuating colours and figures into figures in 

| hardeſt agate, and not only to colour the ſuperficies, Vate. 


jne, This art has probably been likewiſe practiſed on 


Baldigiani practiſed on marble, as abbot Nazari has Art of paint- 
plained. The black is prepared from the gum uſed in ing on mar- 
mmies, the red from dragon's blood, per deliguiue ; and ble. 
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156 RAS TA D T. 
the yellow from gum ſenega; each being ſeparately gro 
to an impalpable powder, and mixed up with the ſtrong 
brandy, is laid upon the heated marble, which thus in. 
bibes figures and colours to a depth, as if naturally form 
antik there. This ſucceeds beſt in Carrara marble ; and expe, 
of colours in : . 
ate. ments are making on the hardeſt gems for improving the an 


in his well-known travels into Egypt relates, that a pie: 


fifty thouſand guilders, but which he Judged too naked 


Athanaſius Kircher, in his ſubterraneous world, mention 
an art of painting on marble, by means of ſal arma, 
ſpirit of wine, and aguafortts ; but I much queſtion, whe. 
ther this would ſtand the teſt. Concerning ſome new an 
better experiments for introducing colours into marhle 
agate, jaſper, and other gems ſtill harder, M. Du Fay, 
diſſertation in the hiſtory of the royal academy of ſciency 
of Paris, 1728, is very well worth reading. It would al 
give me great pleaſure if a judicious enquiry was made in 
to the alterations ofthe natural colours of agate. Paul Luca 


of agate, in which was the form of a little fiſh of a pale c 
lour, being, without any deſign, left in a window expose 
to the ſun, within a quarter of an hour, turned to a dat 
red, which increaſed to a total black, which colour after: 
wards it gradually loſt in the ſhade, till about the four 
or fifth day it recovered its former paleneſs. 

F —_ abundance of fine paintings were to be ſeent 
the caſtle of Raſtadt; but their number was conſiderath 
diminiſhed through the zeal of father Meyer, who, at ft 
had a great influence over the counteſs-dowager of Baden 
till it ſunk under the aſcendant of cardinal S——. by 
the ſeverity of that father, pictures to the value of aboit 


and libidinous, were committed to the flames, 

A traveller muſt not omit ſeeing the beautiful /cala ſan 
in the palace chapel. The margrave's revenue, exclulnt 
of what he has from his mother, is about four hundred 
thouſand guilders. 

J am, &. 


Raſtadt, September 8, 1729. 
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LETTER XVII. 
An Account of Straſburg. 
SIR, 


ROM Raſtadt to Stollhofen is but one ſtage; and 
from the laſt place the country, all the way to Straſ- 


n. is very pleaſant and fruitful, and more particularly 
+ Sounds in turnips. Kehl is reckoned about half a ſtage 
n Straſburg ;. and, at a French cuſtom-houſe on the 


ge, fix creutzers are paid for every trunk. 


15 

ehe ramparts, the pleaſanteſt that can be ſeen, are planted 
„ dound with a row of trees, and in ſome places with 
eo or three; to walk round them takes up an hour and 


ree quarters, Some new works are carrying on towards 
t-Kehl, in order the better to join the city and citadel, 
e burghers being obliged to part with the intermediate 
ids and meadows. They are indeed promiſed payment 
t, when they will receive it, time muſt ſhew. In the 
e manner at the taking of this city, in the year 1681, 
e burghers were deprived of part of their fine ground 
the new fortifications, and to this day are ſo far from 
ving received a Juſt indemnity, that they who have got 
y thing were obliged to fit down with half the worth. It 
but lately that an engineer, after an inconceivable apph- 
tion and labour of ſeveral years, has made a model of 
e Whole city, with every particular houſe, and ſo mi- 
tely, that there is ſcarce a window or chimney which 
not to be pointed out in it. This model filled a large 
b but is now removed to Paris. The new citadel to- 
ids the Rhine, like the town itſelf, is quite upon a le- 
V and the fortifications of both make no very formid- 
le appearance. Kehl may be cannonaded from it, and 
ic are laid up the old arms taken from the burghers in 
v1. The neighbourhood of ſome marſhy iſlands in the 
une renders the citadel unhealthy ; yet there is in it an 
Kemy for above an hundred cadets, who are inſtructed 

in 
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Straſburg is an old large city, with very few fine houſes, The fortis- 
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S TR AS B UR G. 
in the mathematics, and all military ſciences. The ny. 
ral warmth of that nation, together with the yolubjlj 
and vehemence of youth, which fubſide very late in ; 
French, occaſion frequent quarrels among themſelves, a0 
ſtill more with other people; on which account they 2 
- confined within the citadel; and go out but two or three a 
a time. Here they have the beſt opportunity of improye. 
-ment, not only by means of the excellent maſters amony 
ſo many engineers, but that both at Straſburg and in i; 
neighbourhood, as at Landau, Fort Louis, Briſac, &. 
all the ſeveral kinds of fortifications, planned by Vauban, 
Cohorn, and other excellent maſters of this ſcience, lt 
before their eyes, The garriſon of Straſburg general 
conſiſts of eight or ten thouſand men. A monthly dedue. 
tion is made 5 the officers pay towards the ſupport q 
the theatre, which gives them free admittance into the 
pit; and it is thought a point of prudence to provide thi 
amuſement for them, as it prevents many diſorders at 
more prejudicial meetings, which otherwiſe would nat. 
rally happen among ſuch a number of military men. Some. 
times alſo a company of officers agree to act themſcly 
| ſome piece of a celebrated author, as at preſent the d 
ficers of the regiment of Picardy ; and in this they pp 
ceed with better ſucceſs than the order of knighthul 
lately inſtituted here among them. The companion 
this order ſtile themſelves, chevaliers de la providence, i. 
© knights of providence :*. By their laws all things wer 
to be in common, any one having two neceſſary things 
was to beſtow one on an indigent brother, and all ſuper 
fluities were to be burned and deſtroyed, as the invention 
of luxury, and fomenting a ſoftneſs, unbecoming men d 
a 3 diſpoſition. It will eaſily be conceived, thi 
this order could not boaſt of many rich members, and that, 
however philoſophical and exalted, it muſt ſoon come to1 


iod. 
Ihe city within is watered by the Preuſche, and wit 
out by the Ill. The cuſtoms and manners of the inhad- 
tants vary with the times. The dreſs of the Straſbuy 


Young ladies, together with their rich hats, which fron 
ing broad above the forehead, on both ſides, run out l 


A point to a 75 length, and the multitude of plaits i 


their gowns daily diſappear, all the young people affect 


ing the French mode, 1 
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The cathedral deſerves ſeeing above any thing Straſ-Cathedral, 
g affords. At the ſurrender of the city it was imme 
ately taken away from the Lutherans, and given to the 
oman-catholics; for which good work biſhop Francis 
z0 of Fuſtenburg, being at Paris, and having an eye 
on this church, congratulated the king with this paſ- 
„Lord, now letteſt thou thy ſervant depart in Blaſphemous 
peace; for mine eyes have ſeen thy ſalvation.” A com- — 
ment, which, for its regard to religion, is of a piece ” 
ith that of M. Daucourt, concerning the fame ſurrender 
the city of Straſburg, in his ſpeech at his admittance 
to the French academy, on the 19th of November, 
$83. His words are theſe : Lows a dit, que Straſbourg ſe 
; & Straſbourg Seft ſoumis. Puiſſance plus qu humaine, 
qui ne peut ttre comparte qu d celle qui, en creant le monde, a 
Que la lumiere ſoit faite, & la lumere fut faite. * Lewis 
aid, Let Straſburg ſubmit, and Straſburg ſubmitted. A 
power more than human, and to be compared to that 
alone, which at the creation of the world faid, Let there 
be light, and there was light.“ Recueil des harang, pronon- 
s par MM. de Þ Acad. Frangoiſe dans leurs Receptions, p. 
8, edit. de Paris, 1698, 4t9. The foundation of this 
urch ſtands in water and clay, and it is not many years 
ce a boat could go round the vaults ; but at preſent 
e paſſage is mured. The whole building was finiſhed in 
e year 1449, ſo that the proteſtants are not chargeable 
ith the ſatirical ſculptures which a few years ago were to 
ſeen on the corniſhes and pedeſtals, repreſenting 
onkies, alles, hogs, &c. in monkiſh habits ; and, 
hong the reſt, a monk in a very indecent poſture, with 
nun lying upon her back; but theſe at preſent are in a 
eat meaſure effaced. I ſhall not examine whether the 
ihcers of themſelves preſumed to take ſuch liberties, or 
hether it was done by order of the ſecular clergy, as a 
enge on the monks, who were always prejudicing them 
one means or another. The furniture and ornaments, 
which Lewis XIV. made a preſent to this church, are 
tremely rich and magnificent; fifty perſogs are ſaid to 
ve been employed on them during eleven years, and 
yy coſt that prince ſix hundred thouſand dollars. This 
lent, beſides three aſſortments of altar-furniture and 
ments, conſiſts of filver candleſtics, each of which re- 
res a ſtrong man to carry it, with a crucifix of 3 
8 tac 
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In the time of Clovis, St. Remigius, by Conlecratigy 


STRASBURG. 
the weight. The whole waght of theſe ſeven pie 


amounts to ſixteen hundred mar | 
Oppoſite to the chancel is a draw-well, where it is 
ſed, in the times of paganiſm, the victims were waſhei 


appropriated it for baptiſm-water, which, till the re, 
mation, continued to be the ſole uſe of it, being fetch 
home to the neighbouring villages, Its water is ſweet wy 
clear, and at preſent free for every one, either to din 
of in the church, or carry home. 

To this church alſo belongs a large clock, famous f 
exhibiting the ſeveral motions of the planets ; the ima 
ſtepping forth, and a cock crowing, though but ye 
hoarſly, highly divert the commonalty. This I plg 
among the ingenious works of antiquity, rather than th 
iece of clock-work which I formerly ſaw in Lewis th 
IVth's chamber at Verſailles, over one fide of which; 
a ſilver eagle, ſhaking and trembling at the hourly crop 
ing of the cock, which ſtands over-againſt it. Wheths 
ſuch a trivial and oftentatious inſult over one's enemy | 
conſiſtent with true greatneſs of mind, is a problem ei 
ſolved. If this ſatire had been pointed at a ſtate whi 
bears a lion in its arms, the invention would not | 
been ſo extremely out of character, the ancients ima 
ing, though falſly, that lions were terrified by the 
ing of the cock. A rigorous procedure of the court 
France, againſt a ſuppoſed ſucceſſor of Peter in the pam 
would have given a real poignancy to the device, ha 
repreſented Peter penitent and weeping at the crowing( 
the cock, which had alſo been the moſt proper fancy 
making cocks crow in clock-work, being taken from d 
incident at the paſſion of Chriſt. But that the cagl 


* The waſhing of victims was by the ancient Germans and node 
people looked upon as an eſſential part of religion, ſo that the altars i 
always a ſpring near them, to which was alſo aſcribed an extract 
ſacredneſs. Tacitus, c. 40. mentions Hertha's wells, and the relig. 
wells of the Cimbrians are deſcribed by Wormius monum. Dan. ib." 
2385. and by Arnkiel on the Cimbrian Paganiſm. Adam of Bremen! 
of the Upſal wells, that they ſerve for inhuman ſacrifices : Ii an 
font, ubi ſacrificia paganorum ſolent exerceri, & bomo vivus immerg'. * 
Scheffer, in his antiquities of Upſal, thinks the men to have been fil] 
to death, and then waſhed in the wells; ſuch wells the Icelande's* 
Blotkelda, Rudbeck, Atlant, tom, ii. c. 3. Arngrim, rer. Iſund. 5. « 


wil 
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ls, ſhould tremble at the crowing of the cock, is re- 
ugnant to nature, conſequently a ſoleciſm in emblemati- 


- 


tince infatuated with flattery to ſuch a degree, that at 
pera's; and at the prologues of plays, he would join in 
nging the moſt extravagant rants made in his praiſe : and, 
en after the hard conditions of peace to which he 
as forced in the year 1713, he directed, or at leaſt per- 


ay; ſtanding in the orangery at Verſailles, with this ar- 
ant inſcriptionn | 2 | 


* | | , | 70 ' 
Pate beat totum "qui bello terruit orbem, 


He who by war ſhook the whole world, bleſſes it with peace. 


The ſteeple of the cathedral is juſtly reckoned amon 

de higheſt in all Europe, being about ſix hundred an 

y-four ſteps to the uppermoſt crown; and the geome- 
cal altitude computed at ſive hundred and ſeyenty-four 
xt, though others reduce it to five hundred. At the 
eight of three hundred and twenty-hve ſteps one comes 
o an area, where water is kept in a large ſtone ciſtern, in 
ſe of any fire in the tower. The earthquake, on the 
jd of Auguſt, 1728, which was felt here, and all over 
wabia, after raiſing this water three or four feet high, 
rew it near eighteen feet from the ſide, which is to be 
ommemorated-by a particular monument on the laſt ſtep. 
Ihe common were alſo: made to believe, and it was 


the earthquake the whole fabric of the cathedral was 
noved forward three paces, but by the ſecond t removed 
0 its former place. In this church is alſo ſhewn a_ kind 
H French-horn, which every night*is ſounded twice, to 
erpetuate the infamy of the if 


on to give the enemy notice when to begin their attack. 
Lhe great bell of this cathedral weighs ten tons and four 


$ moſtly of that metal, weighs two tons and ſix quin- 
als; the latter, except on particular joyful occaſions, is 
OL. I, | M rung 


hich has been univerſally looked upon as the king of all 


| imagery * Such an invention can pleaſe only thoſe whoLewis x1v. 
re poſſeſled with the fame weakneſs as Lewis XIV, afond of flat- 


terys 


itted'a marble ſtatue of himſelf to be made, and to this 


ren printed in the public papers, that, by the firſt ſhock 


Jews, Who, in the year Treachery 
349, intended to betray the city, and had made this of the Jews, 


Juntals 3; and another, which is called the ſilver bell, be- Silver bell. 
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Ola vine. 


is now rebuilt with great magnificence; in the wall d 
the left-hand at the entrance, one ſees a human figure i 


- the phyſic-garden,. Which, after thoſe of | Leyden 4 
Paris, is faid to be inferior to none in Europe. 


among which is a parchment diploma of the cmpeſ 


run only twice a 1 namely at the c "_* 
—— uſion of Chriſtmas. 8 mencemen 
The hoſpital, which ſome years ſince was burned don 


relievo, on the belly of which is ſomething like a middlin 
common ball, but with veiny - ramifications. Some judy 
it to repreſent a plague ſore on a patient in this hoſyita,; 
others affirm it to be a ſpider found in the wine-celly; 
and the one ſeems as likely as the other. 
In the cellar is kept wine of the years 1472, 1519, ay 
1525 the ſecond of theſe wines, as an hiſtorical mony 
ment, is called the J/urtemberg war, and. the laſt the ju 
ants war. It is ſaid, that none of theſe wines can bs 
filled up, a thick cruſt being grown over the liquor, on 
to hinder any infuſion; and beſides, upon mixing a 
drops of any other wine, theſe turn quite black. Its ta 
is little better than that of lie, and a drop rubbed on t 
hand leaves a ſmell, which for ſome hours cannot K 
waſhed away: As a rarity,” however, they bear a gr 
price, travellers, for a guilder, getting but a few dra 
y way of taſte; and, as there ſtill is ſuppoſed to be ei 
awmes in every veſſel, the three are no inconſiderablef 
to the warden of the cellar, 85 
Among the remarkable buildings muſt be reckoned tt 
royal hofpital for invalids, and the Jeſuits college, wi 
beſides a fine library, has alſo à collection of antiquit 
The academy is alſo" well furniſhed with books, and thi 
lent upon a note, given for the due return of them. II 
preſent profeſſors of divinity are Dr. Silberrath and Fr 
reiſen ; in civil law, Dr. Link, Schertz, and | Bocklz 
in phyſic, Scheit, Siltzan, and Bockler, Sc. In hiſt 
and rhetoric, Schopflin has few equals: the learned n 
promiſe themſelves confiderable advantages from bis f 
ture works. * 4; Te | 
The anatomical theatre is worth ſeeing, and eſpecial 


In the Pfenningthurme are kept all the city recors 


Charles IV. to which is annexed a ſeal, like that of 
. at Francfort; except that this is not of g 
Here alſo is kept the large ſtandard, of which ſuc! 

quet 


8 TR AS BURG. | BY 
ent mention is made in the diſputes for the office of 
eat ſtandard-bearer of the empire. It is eight half ells 
and ſeven half ells wide, with gold on it to the 
nourit of eighty ducats. Probably this was only a parti- 
Jar. banner of the city of Straſburg, and never was the 
bief ſtandard of the whole Germanic army. | 
Formerly; in St. Michael's chapel at Straſburg, flood a The idol of 
aft braſs ſtatue, betwixt two and three ells in height, Crorzmanua, 
alled Crutzmanna, It very much reſembled a Hercules, 
cording to the wooden print of it cut by Speclin the 
wee; and to be ſeen in M. Hoſhea's particular de- 
fiptioh of "Straſburg cathedral, printed in the year 1617, 
. but now very ſcarce; though there muſt be a miſtake 
the drawing, 1t appearing from Speclin's manuſcripts, 
at the right-hand holds the club, and the ſhield is in the 
ſt. In che year 1525, this ſtatue, with ſome others, 
ere removed ; but whither, is now uncertain. Father 
ontfaucon once aſſured me, that it was made a preſent 
to M. Louyois, and that it now actually ſtood in the 
arſbal q*Eftrees's gardens at Ifly ; but profeſſor Kuhn 
ntradifted this, and poſitively affirmed to me, that the 
ce at Iſfy was fold to Louvois by one of the council of 
teen, and was no more than a copy. | 
Heliſeſus Roeſlin, in Deſcriptions Hai, c. 12, ſays, that 
merly there was a temple of Mars at Straſburg. This 
age appears to be Hercules, with his common attributes, 
dub and Jioms ſkin ; which, beſides, has no manner of 
linity with the idols of the ancient Germans. The 
e | appel- 


It is not to be denied, but that thoſe provinces of Germany which lie 
areſt to the ambitious Romans, are not without ſome veſtiges of a fi. 
larity of worſhip; at leaſt the Romans were wanting in nothing to 
omote it as the beſt means to eſtabliſh their dominion. Keyſler's An- 
Sept. p. 186, has theſe words, Romanis imprimis ſolemne erat, devicta- 
m gentium numina cum ſuis commiſcere ; vel quia guidguid ubique deorum 
at, a gente orbis pens terrarum wifrice coli wellent wideri, unde peregrina 
am ſacra Rome plane interdicta erant: wel quia leviſſimis indiciis decepti re 
ra ſua numina ſibi cernere widebantur : vel denique guia lubenti animo ſua 
ler pretat ione ſubwenjebant, ut in communionem ſacrorum venirent cum popu- 
armit ſubaHits, guos eo facilius hac ratione jugum Romanorum admiſſuros eæ- 
imabant, probe gnari, guantam vim in wulgi animis babeat religio. It 
was cuſtomary among the Romans to admit the deities of the-conquer- 
ed nations. into theirs, either that all the deitics worſhipped throughout 
"he earth might be allo worſhipped by the, conquerors of it, and 
ſherefore all foreign rites were abfolutely prohibited at Rome; or whe» 
Ma ther 
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medals. l 5 | 
 Rejoicingson I came hither, very opportunely for ſecing the rejoici 
ens daepbis. ON the birth of the dauphin, A theatre was erated 


other virtuoſi have fine colle 


- ©'the Germans might de the more caſily accuſtomed to a yoke, 


8 T RAS B UR G. 
appellation. of Krutzmann, giyen it by the vulgar, i; 
med from Xi atzen, or '. 4. hi hich _ 4 
ad Willeram, p. 157, and Schilter ad Karag ſhofit Chron, Aa 
p. 551, ſhews in ancient times to have ſignified to fig, 
to challenge, Thus | Krutzmann imports . Hercules pry, 
cator, or in general ſignifies a perſon of eminence. 

M. Rathſamſhauſen has a good-muſeum, and ſeven 
[Ha of ancient. coins a 


the Preuſch, to which waggons full of ſuns were carried; 
theſe, and the Hercules in 5 cradle, being the ſubjects d 
moſt of the inſcriptions, of which very few: were rematk. 
able for wit, propriety, or truth. . Fountains of wine 
played at two different places for the ſoldiers and the 
townſmen. In the afternoon there was a general diſchare 
of all the cannon round the city at dark the lower par 
of the theatre, on which were the fire-works, was illi 
minated, and the upper part fired at once, by a ſun ſoy. 
ly riſing from the governor's houſe. The weather being 
calm, both the fire and water baloons, together with th 
wheels and rockets, were played off to the greateſt adm 


© ther deceived by the lighteſt appearances, they judged them to be t 
* ſame deities with their own ; or, laſtly, becauſe they thought it adi 
© able to come into a religious communion with the nations whom thy 
had ſubdued by. theif arms, as they would more patiently bear the ky 
© man yoke, well knowing the power of religion on the minds of tis 
« vulgar.” This conſidered, the Straſburg Hercules is no longer to i 
wondered at; but it was quite otherwiſe in the more inland parts d 
Germany, There is, in truth, little likelihood that our anceſtors ſhouls 
imitate the religious rites of the Romans. There ate, on the contrary, 
tracts of the Romans imitating the idotatries of the Germans, Let u 
once more hear Keyſler, p. 287. Qrod autem præcipuum eft, Romani ip | 
cra Germano um awide complefiebantur, wel quod interpretatione quadam ſepiu 
incongrua Romana faciebant : v cœcd ſuperflitime inducti, cui nil tam alia. 
tum ac imbecille, in guo compellente neceſſitate præ fidium non putet collocandun! 
vel denique ut bac ſatrorum v luti commurtone eo facilius jugo adſucſterem, 
guod wix. aquo atimo patiebantur libertatis tenaciſfimi :- but what is mol 
© obſe: vable is, that the Romans themſelves eagerly embraced the rites d 
© the Germans, either becauſe by 2 certain interpretation they fhewed 
© thoſe of Rome to be often inconſiſtent ; or they were induced to it by1 
© blind ſuperſtition, which in an ex igency has recourſe to any thing, how 
ever weak and &efpicable ; or laſtly, by this fellowſhip in ſecret matter 


their attachment to liberty could not but bear with impatience, 
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STRASBURG. 165. 
But Baron Roth, the only imperial general there, 
4 commandant of Kehl, met with a very unhappy ac- 


U 
t lent, which ſome Frenchmen were not W to in- 
it ret as a-preſage of the dauphin's future ſucceſs againſt Omen againſt 


neighbours... The! firſt rocket which was diſcharged **&<ma"% 
the theatre by the above-mentioned ſun, inſtead of 

ending, flew oft (poſſibly not being rightly faſtened) in 

horizontal direction towards the governor's houſe, and, 

ling cloſe by the prince of Birkenfeldt's face, hit gene- 
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ies Roth on the back with ſuch violence, that his cloaths 1 
on re immediately all over blood, and he was obliged to 1 
d; carried off. After the fire-work, the ſteeple of the ca- Hal 
; of MiWedral was illuminated, which, indeed, had a very fine = j 
i; St. The whole concluded with a ball and entertain- | 
ine ent at the governor's houſe. 


— 
— — 
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The preſent governor of Alſace is the old marſhal Amours of 
xelles; his deputy is the count Dubourg, who ——— 
ghty fond of talking of his campaign againſt generaland others. 


ercy, though his good fortune had the greateſt ſhare in 
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u. he marſhal was ſuch a lover of the fair ſex, that N 
ing WS conſiderable time the ſcheinder or hangman's daugh- Mt | | 
the was the object of his flame: her charms, indeed, 1 bil 
ee ſo attractive, that many other perſons of diſtinction 10 


ewiſe ſolicited her favour. The French, imagining her 
ter's title to be a family name, uſed after their open 
pnunciation to call her mademoiſelle Scheindar. Be- 


1 
— 5 g - | 


9 e ſhe came to be much talked of, colonel Helmſtedt a 

ag che air on horſeback, without the city, happened 41 
0 meet her in a travelling waggon ; being immediate] 10 
* een with her beauty, he entered into converſation wit 4 
and, as he never wanted confidence, he urged, that mit 
et f might be permitted to wait on her into the city. / j 


— I CO EI 


11 wing alighted from his horſe to hand her out of the 01 

7 gon, it was his good fortune to aſk her, who the per- | | 

7 was that had thus honoured him with her company ? ip 
bl 


be fair one frankly anſwered, that ſhe was the hang- 

of Straſburg's daughter, which, as may be var 
poſed, gave a turn to the colonel's inclinations, though 
complaiſance brought no ſmall ridicule upon him, 
fell into an adventure not very different, as he 
travelling near the city of N. a young woman ſitting 
the fide of the road al in tears, drew his eyes upon 
aud the prettineſs of her face moved him to alight 
M 3 and 


N 
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after ſeveral times eluding his queſtions concerning the 


tion, telling him, that her father was a rich ſow-gelde, 


 $STRASBURG. 
and go up to her: he expreſſed the kindeſt compaſſuy, 
and by a thouſand ſoft things endeavoured to ſooth thy 
violence of her grief; and when the diſtracted nynyj, 


cauſe of ſuch a flood of tears, told him that ſhe was hy 11 
juſt parted from the hangman, who had publickly whippel 
bus out of town, and now, is not this matter enough ty 
weep for? — Though M fome years after diverted hi 0 


friends with this account; yet, upon ſuch information, he 
hardly ſtaid at that time to be ſeen in ſuch creditable com. 
any. As a concluſion, I ſhall add what happened w 
[iedtendat-colont N. who fell in love with a young cres 
ture unknown to him, but who, beſides a perſon no wa 
diſagreeable, had ſome ſkill in geography, hiſtory, paint 
ing, and, the languages. He was one day prefling for her 
conſent, and as all her arguments could not divert hin 
from his reſolution, ſhe made known to him her extrac- 


who had ſent her to be educated in a place where ſhe wa 
not known. This confeſſion, however mortifying, tie 
lieutenant-colonePs conftancy digeſted ; and though it in 
. volved him in ſome diſturbance with other officers, 20 
he was afterwards caſhiered; he eaſily comforted himſd 
with having a wife, whoſe underſtanding and virtue, „ 
ſides a good portion as an only daughter, excelled tha 
of moſt of her ſex. 0 


I am, OA 


Straſburg, Sept. 10 1729. 
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LETTER XVII. 


Deſcription a Old and New Briſac, Hunningen, 
and Baſil, 


$I R, 


J burg, but they are very ſhort. The country near 
Biſenheim, betwixt old and new Briſac, is extremely plea- 
ant; being wholly level, its proſpect towards == 
eaches to the mountains of Burgundy, and on the other 
ide beyond the Rhine by the Black-foreſt. All the roads 
n Alſace are very good, conſiſting generally of gravel 
nd cauſeways, with ditches on both ſides to carry off the 


ater, 


ence, which gives an extenſive view of the adjacent 
ampain country. The bridge of boats formerly here 
ver the Rhine, was ſome years ago demoliſhed, and the 
aſlage altered to a ferry. 
At the ſiege of this place, duke Bernard of Saxe Wei- 
nar particularly ſignalized his courage and conduct, as 
s commemorated in a medal; on one fide of which is the 
luke's image, and on the other the town of Briſac, with 
's inſcription : 


Partis, ſed fortior Deus fuit & Meimarius, MDCXX XVIII. 


* Strong, but God and Weimar were ſtronger.” 


{this hero gained ſuch honour by the taking of this ſtrong 
ortreſs, not leſs infamy did count Arco draw upon him- 
elf, by his ſcandalous defence of it in the laſt war, and 
or which he forfeited both his life and honour. 

On the fide towards the Black-foreſt are' great numbers 
df wild boars, and eſpecially in the marſhy parts near the 
Kine : to unharbour them was extremely difficult, till 
ome years ago an expedient was hit upon of burning 
rimſtone laid on the top of ten or twelve poles placed at 
ome diſtance from one _— on that ſide from whence 

| 4 | 


the 


' ASIL is reckoned twenty-five leagues from Straſ- Biſenheim, 


Part of the town of Old Briſac ſtands upon an emi- Roads in Al- 


ace, 
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BRISAC and HUN'NINGEXN. 


the wind blew, whilſt the hunters poſted themſelves on the 
oppoſite quarter. This ſmell, it ſeems, being very of, 
five. to the wild boars, they immediately ran from it h. 
wards the other ſide of the moraſs, and thus came withi 
their enemies fire. The author of this artifice, I am ir. 
_clined to ſuſpect, was no ſtranger to hog-ſtealing, it hy, 
ing a practice in thefts of that kind to Fold burning ſu. 
phur to the hogs noſe, and they drop down immediate, 
without the leaſt outcry. But the peaſants haye anahy 
ſilent device; knowing that the wild boars often croſs th 
Rhine in the night-time, they watch them in boats, aa, 
catching them by the hind-legs, lift them up, ſo that, th 
head being under water, the beaſt is drowned, and the 
pulled into the boat. 

New Briſacſ. New Brifac, which was built by Lewis XIV, is oppo- 
ſite to the old town, and ſo near as to be within eg 
other's cannon. This ſtands entirely upon the plain; 
works are all new, and the ſtreets ſo regular, that in the 

reat market all the four gates of the town are to be ſe 
The road all along from hence to Baſil is very pleafan 
with a proſpect on the left hand beyond the Rhine int 
the margraviate of Baden. This country indeed is h 
four leagues in length, and the ſame in breadth, but wt 
fruitful, eſpecially in wine, which affords a conſiders 
trade. It belongs to the houſe of Baden-Durlach, an 
properly the old boundary of Germany, towards Arelt 
to this *tis that the family of Baden owe the title of Mz 
- graves, their other lands in Germany having never ber 
anciently the frontiers of our country. 
Hunningen, Hunningen was built by the French in the Jaſt cn 
tury, and is ſo near Baſil as to cannonade each other 
this appeared by a trial made by the French at the finiſhin 
of this place, when a ball lodged in one of the gates ( 
Baſil. The town thought fit to return the compliment 
by which a little tower at Hunningen was knocked dow! 
ſo that the French were pleaſed to make an excuſe fo 
the provocation, pretending it was not done on purpok 
or with any deſign of damaging. the town; which pre 
' tence was admitted. Indeed hitherto Hunningen has nc 
offered to moleſt Baſil, but its ſecurity reſts much mot 
upon its union with the other Swiſs cantons, than ch 
ſtrength of its fortifications. uy 
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Baſil is leſs than Straſburg, 
4 the largeſt of all the towns of Switzerland, having 
bs I and twenty ſtreets, ſix market-places, and 
nety-nine wells. Its fituation is uneven, moſt of the 

ts being crooked, and paved with ſharp ſtones,-which, 
awever troubleſome, is deſigned that the horſes, carrying 
eavy loads up hill, may have the ſurer footing. The 


me derive from the diſcovery of a conſpiracy, whoſe 
eaſures were defeated by the alteration of the clock. 
dthers, from the time of the council held here, which, 
ter laſting ſeventeen years, ended in 1448; as a contri- 
ance that the holy fathers ſhould riſe an hour earlier, or 
t at table an hour leſs, two o'clock being the time of the 
puncil's meeting. 


irty or forty thouſand guilders in that merchandiſe an- 


ry good regulations. Moſt of the offices are beſtowed 
lot, and none but qualified perſons admitted candidates; 
ere are alſo proper alternatives in the lucrative employ- 
ents, ſo that it is ſeldom a perſon holds one above three 
ars. No perſon without the city is to wear lace, or ſil- 
r, or gold, under the penalty of three guilders for eve 
tence. All unmarried women are prohibited ſilk cloaths. 
o marriage feaſts none but the neareſt relations are in- 
ted, which in the greateſt families ſeldom amount to 
teen or twenty perſons, whereas formerly, and even not 
any years ago, ſuch a liberty prevailed, that the gueſts 
metimes amounted to above two hundred, and thereby 
e youth of both ſexes were drawn into ſuperfluous ex- 
nces, and a too diffuſe acquaintance. The juſtifiable 
uſimony of the burgomaſters and principal members 
the council. may have contributed to the preſent limi- 
tion ; for being always invited to every great wedding, 
dere they could not come off handſomely under a louis- 
or, the old cuſtom was a yearly tax upon them of at leaft 

pieces, which, by this new ordinance they now keep 
their own pockets. | 


{> the tower, which ſtands on the ſide towards Switzer- 


yet larger than Francfort, Bafil. 


land 


1 69 


locks here go an hour faſter than in other places, which Singularity 


Trade, eſpecially in ribbons, ſtill continues to flouriſh Silk manu- 
re, ſix or eight houſes ſending each to the value of , 


ally to the Francfort fairs. The police here is under police. 


The bridge over the Rhine is two hundred and fifty Bridge over 


mmon paces in length, and makes a good appearance, e Nhine. 
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Hund or France, is a crowned Moor's-head, which 


* 


ſize; the author of this ſingular piece is generally rep 


# little cabbin ſtanding on the middle of the bridge, beſm 
which the public proſtitutes, at their being baniſhed 


no fortifications, and thoſe of the great town are of y 


French church, may be preſumed not to be Holbein's, bu 
the work of another artiſt, whoſe name was Bock; thou 


the colours being fo faded, that every part of it has 
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minute chruſts out its red long tongue this droll fg 
however, does not di like the filthy reproſentatim 


town, are brought to undergo ſome ridiculous cereny 
nies. - et en 

The city which lies on the German ſide of the Rl 
is called the leſſer town, and has its own juriſdiction, hy 
ſubordinately to the great town ; its privileges were fy. 
merly much larger, but abridged on account of former 
declaring for the houſe of Auſtria, The little town hy 


St. Peter's ſquare, with its rows of lime-trees, is th 
beſt walk in the great town. In the year 1689, an od 
was ſet here, which, by the particular arrangement of i 
wide branches, forms three diſtinct landing-places or flo 
The large lime-tree which formerly ſtood by the cad 
dral, the diameter of which was at leaſt fix feet, 
the circumference of its branches an hundred and tuch 
paces, is now no longer in being. The cathedral i; 
old building, with two towers; in it are the tombs off 
empreſs Anne, conſort to Rodolph of Habſpurg ; oft 
ſon Charles, and likewiſe of the celebrated Eraſmus, n 
is honoured with a verboſe, but not a very elegant! 
ſcription upon a red and white marble, which may k 
ſeen in Miſſon. Rage 

Oppoſite to the French church, on a long covered wil 
is painted death's dance, where death, mingling with 8 
ranks and ages of both ſexes, compliments them to tix 
pars in German verſes. The figures are of the nati 


ted to be the famous Holbein, a native of the place, wit 
had alſo drawn and painted a death's dance, and ha 
likewiſe painted, as it were, a duplicate of this piece d 
another houſe, but which time has intirely obliterated 
However, for ſeveral reaſons the death's dance, near ti 


of the — ov beauty of this firſt performance, nothin! 
is now exiſting but the ſhape and attitudes of the fein 
Jatel 


u retouched. The like fate has attended the repre- piqure in 
ation of the laſt judgment in the ſtair-caſe of the coun- the council · 
houſe, where it is remarkable, that, though done be- 

the time of the reformation, viz. in the year 1510, 
cardinals, monks, and prieſts, are placed in 
Il, Fn the council-houſe, one ſees a maſterly piece of 
ſufferings of Chriſt, in eight departments, on two 
dow-ſhutters, done by Holbein, whoſe genius was its 
teacher; not only the livelineſs of the colours is 
well preſerved, but every motion expreſſed with ad- 
able juſtneſs and energy. Maximilian, elector of Ba- 
ria, is ſaid to have offered thirty thouſand guilders for it. 
nnoiſſeurs in painting particularly extol the department 
ſeizing Chriſt in the garden; the colours and the claro- 
ro would do honour to any of Raphael's ſcholars. In gtatue of 
court of the council-houſe ſtands the image of Muna- Munatius 
s Plancus, a Roman general, who, about fifty years Plancus. 
fore the birth of © Chriſt, built the ancient city of 
guſta Rauracorum, near Baſt], This ſtatue was firſt 
up in the year 1528, with the following inſcription, 
Beatus Rhenanus : 


j T / 


MVNATIO PLANCO CIVE ROMANO VIRO CONSVLARY 
PRAETORIO ORATORIQYE AC M. CICERONIS DISCIPVLO 
POST DEVICTOS RHAETOS ADE SATVRNI DE MANVBIIS 
EXTRVCTA NON MODO LVGDVNVM ET RAVRICAM 
OLONIAM DEDVXIT O AVGVSTA FVIT APPELLATA - 
B OCTAVIO AVGVSTO TVM RERVM POTIENTE..S. p. d. 
BASILIENSIS TAMETSI ALEMANNORVM TRANSDVCTI 
DLONI SVBACTIS ET DEPVLSIS RAVRICIS AMORE TAMEN 
TUTIS QUA ETIAM IN HOSTE VENER ATIONEM MERETVR 
VETVSTISSIMO TRACTVS HVIVS ILLVSTRATORI 
CVLPA TEMPORVM PRORSVS ABOLITAM MEMORIAM 
POST LIMINIO RENOVARVNT. 
ANNO MDXXV11T, 


ie Roman colony, called by Ptolemy, Ib. ii. c. 9. Au- Ruins of 

la Rauracorum, was two leagues from Baſil, but in the —_— 
century it was totally deſtroyed by Attila, ſo that the 

| remains of it now is Augſt, a poor village, where 

the 
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the plowmen often meet with Roman coins & and in; 


reach to Richſtel, commonly called Heidenlaab, i. e. Ha. 


with his kettle- drums and trumpets. 


with ſkeletons, petrifactions, minerals, and ſome curidf, 


univerſity, which purchaſed them for nine thouſand dd. 
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tions. Nine towers ſtanding in a ſemicircular ſigure 
to have belonged to a theatre; and the vaults which 


< then's hole,” probably ſerved to carry off all the filth g 
the city, by means of the little river — which nm 
through it +. Ammianus Marcellinus, lib. xxx, is the jo 
who makes mention of the city of Baſilea. From W; 
Piftar's edition, p. 431, this country appears to have fy. 
merly belonged to Burgundy. | 

The phyſic- garden at Baſil affords little remarkable, «. 
cept a cherry- tree, producing the ſame kind of chem 
three times a year. Sag 

In the arſenal is ſhewn the armour in which Charles the 
Bold Joſt his life, likewiſe his horſe- furniture, togeths 


Dr. Platner's muſzum, which is very well furniſhe 


ties of art, is now in the hands of his ſon-in-law I. 
Paſſavant. irc 12 

In the Feſch muſeum, beſides a, fine collection d 
books, are a great number of medals, antiquities, paint 
ings, &c, I his is a fidet commiſſum, always deſcendingy 
the eldeſt of the family. | 

Eraſmus and Amerbach's muſzum belong to 6 


lars from the heirs of the latter. Among other things at 
twenty admirable originals of Holbein, as Lucretia, Ve 
nus and . Cupid, . Eraſmus, Amerbach, Holbein himſel 


the inſtitution of the ROY © PPPs but more eſpecial 
the dead body of our Saviour, for which piece alone 


* Mira fides. Credetne virum wentura propage 
cum ſegetes iterum, cum jam bac deſerta virebunt, 
| Infra urbes populoſque premi ? . 


© Poſterity viewing the corn fields and other improvements, which on 
day ſhall ſpread theſe waſtes, will ſcarce believe they tread on cities 
ſays Status on another occafion. And of Auguſta Rauracorum it nf 
be ſaid, 
Hie ſeges oſt; abi Troja fuit. 
© Corn grows where once Troy ſtood,” 


+ Conf. Etat. de la Suiſſe, c. iii, p. 38. | 
. thouſand 


SWITZERLAND. 


and ducats have been offered. In the library, are a 
t number both of manuſcripts and old coins and me- 


5 |; ; of the latter, no Jeſs than twelve thouſand, together 
ts << many other curioſities of art and nature, as paint- 


0s and particularly portraits of the Baden family are to 
een in the palace of the margrave of Baden Durlach, 
ere the margrave's family uſed to reſide —_— the war 
on the Rhine. The only defect in this place is its 
ding too near the ſtreet, and not being enlarged with 
o wings. Aer 0 130 b b e245 | 1 01 
bas 3251 bun bam, Ar, 
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b crvations on. Switzerland and the Alps. De- 
cription of the Cantons, and the City of Bern. 
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a HE computed diſtance from Baſil to Solothurn is 
75 at eighteen, and to Bern twenty leagues. T hree leagues 
Vo Baſil lies Liechſtall, a little walled town, the 
{cli WC to which is through a pleaſant valley covered with 
cially WWcyards and orchards. Five leagues from Baſil, viz. be- 


ome and difficult, On both' ſides of the road are ſtill . 
her mountains, which on the right-hand continue, but 

the left terminate in a large plain. Dr. Scheuchzer's 
5 of Switzerland is undoubtedly che beſt; but, as to 

ic es * 

dite e parts, not without defect. The mountains over 

ic nch one trayels here, are not ſo high as the Tiroleſe, 


me neighbouring countries; and accordingly they are 
ded into Maritime, Cottie, Graja, Penninæ, Rhætiæ, 
That part of the canton of Bern, eaſtward of the 

N | | lake 
F 


— 


d Holſten, begins the craggy mountain of Hauenſtein, Mountain 
ch, being ſome leagues in length, is extremely trou- af. Hwen- 


the ſummits better covered. In the name of Alps are Height of 
only included the mountains of Switzerland, but thofe the Alps. 
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laſtly, the country of the Griſons, conſiſt moſtly of may. 


Bern *, St. Gothard in Uri, Gemmi, near Leukbate; 


Aicted'+. Inſtances are not wanting, that on the rec 
1 


| Gothard, and alſo of Gemmi. 


SWITZERLAND. 
lake of Geneva, likewiſe the cantons of Uri, Schw 
Underwald, Glaris, Appenzel, part of that of Lucerne, uy 


tains of a ſtupendous height, ſome of whoſe tops, according 
to Scheuchzer's barometrical meaſurements, are from nin 
to twelve thouſand feet above the ſurface of the ſea. Thy 
higheſt in Switzerland are ſuppoſed to be the Schrei 
horn, the Grimſel, and Wetterhorn, in the canton 9 


in Italy, Walliſerland, the height of which is ten thoy: 
ſand one hundred and ten feet; and St. Bernard, on the 
borders of Italy, towards the valley of Aofta, which x. 
fords a very extenſive proſpe& over Italy. On the mou, 
tain of Grindelwald-is the Gletſcher, or the ice-mountzin 
whoſe ice is ſaid neyer to melt, but to increaſe every qr 
on all ſides, both in height and circumference. 

To this extraordinary height of the country is Owing 
the fineneſs and ſubtility of the air in Switzerland, ſo thy 
the Switzers, however bold and hardy, when abroad, fed 
a kind of anxiety and an uneaſy longing after the fr 
air, to which they were accuſtomed from their infancy 
without being able to account for ſuch diſquietude, | 
leaſt it is thus Scheuchzer endeavours to vindicate & 
noſtalgia, pathopatridalgia, or the heimwech, i. e. ham 
« ſickneſs,” with which thoſe of Bern are eſpecially 4 
for the Swiſs regiments piping or linging the cow-bru 
a common tune among the Alpine boors, the old (oldie 
have been ſeized with ſuch paſſionate longings after the 
country, as have produced laſſitudes, 9 8 of tht 
* For an accurate deſcription of theſe mountains, we are obliged 
Scheuchzer, in itinere Alpino TV, and VII. Likewiſe in his Natural bie 
of Switzerland, are very neat plates of the Gletſcher, the mountain of 


+ Nonne vides etiam cali novitate & aquarum 
Tentari procul a patria quicungue domogue F 
_ Adveniunt,' ideo quia longe diſcrepat ar. 'Lyczxr, H. 

© A traveller in every place he ſees, 
Or hazards, er endures a new' diſeaſe, 
* Becauſe the air or water diſagrees,” - 


I 


S W T z ERL AN p. my 
i watchings, an averſion to food, and. flow heftic | 
ers, ſo that, to prevent deſertion, the ſinging or piping | 

his e tune has been ſuppreſſed. In the Piedmonteſe 

ice, every offence of this nature is puniſhed with the 

10 ung 1 9552 BG 

The neighbourhood of Solothurn is planted with very Solothurn. 
e walks ; the Aar runs through the city; but the part 

wards Baſil is both the moſt remarkable and the largeſt. 

he Jeſuits church is famous for its paintings, ſtucco- 

xk, and - frontiſpiece, towards which — 

n thouſand livres. N11 "x * 

Near the hall is the following inſcription: Goddeſs 


DEAE EPONAE MAX. OG 
OPILIVS RESTIO. M. 
LEG. XXII. ANTONI 
NIANAE P. P. F. IMMU- 
NIS. COS. -CURAT. - SALENS, 
* VICO SOLOD. 
XIII. KAL. SEPTEMBR, 
D, N. ANTONINO 


EVS. SACERDOS. 
anne CO8. 0 g f 
M. 8. L. M. 


18 IV. gave 


Epona was a city of Languedoc, and, as appears, not 
from St. Maurice in Velay, where, in the year 517, a 
uncil was held. Not that I think the above-mentioned 
dddeſs Epona to have had any relation with that city; 
t rather that her name is derived from the Greek Ie, 


d ſhe was worſhipped as a protectreſs of + horſes. Fax 
[OO | d "93 . th 


This account is confirmed in the Breſlau miſcellany vol. III. where 
to be ſeen the notes of this affecting tune. Naffalgia, which in its 
hmology fignifies © a pain from being denied à return into one's own 
duntry,, is a word more known than patbepatridalgia, of which 
vinger of Bafil has wrote an expreſs treatiſe. | 
I Minucius Felix in O#av. p. m. 166; c. 29. Mi quod vort C totos 
ns in flabulis cum veſtra vel (ſua) Epona conſecratis, & eofdem afinos 
m Ifide religioſe decoratis, And in Tertullian, from whom Octavius 
es this, adding veftra only by way of ridicule, Septimius ſays, Vos ta- 
ten negabitis & jumenta omnia & totos cant berios cum ſua Epona coli a 
it, Apuleius 3, Meram. ſays, that he ſaw the image of Epona in 
ves ; In Juvenal's 8th ſatire, ſhe is called Hippo: Hippena ic Occ 
; | | p 
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is always re met with a ſtone-pillar and tal 


\ 


peter Toipiry error, ex Apefil, 3. Tal. Plut, Parall, min, aud! 


vel publicam municipii wel trivati cujuſque farnori locatam curatat, 8 


* 


* 
* 


narrow. As Lucerne is the largeſt of the Roman: cache 


SWITZERLAND. 
Both parts of the eity are environed with new fort 
tions of free: ſtone, at a vaſt expence ; though no 
cular N nor any other adequate benefit, ( 
yet appear. hey are however a t ornament to 
city, with this exception, that the ditches are thouphty 


cantons, Solothurn has the reputation of being the n 
fruitful. I had no ſooner entered the limits of Bern, 
near-Frauenbrunn, upon an eminence, where a ſen 


SSS 


with the following inſcription: 


lative to this is the Capuan inſcription ap. Gruter, p. 195, which J 
Aus, ad Rupert, Ep. ii. p. 495, reads thus: | 


 HIPPONAE, EGNATiz. NEPTVNO 
| . OERERI ERINNYY 
A&Diles., II. VIRI Iuri DICV Ndo- 
INFRA” ACTAM. Hzc SacSa 
ERIGVNT. - 


The Reſtio Miles Legionis 22 Immunis conſulis mentioned on the Solothy 
ſtone may have been of thoſe, who, by favour of the conſul, were; 
empted from the laborious ſervices of the common ſoldiers. Wh 
meant by Curator Salenfis, or Salenſium, I know not. Reineſius, J. 4 
XXii. p. $5, reads it thus, Curator Xalend. Vice Solodor, b. e. gui pen 


lendis quibuſque modo caput ipſum cum uſuris, modo proventum tantum uſu 
exigebat, Relative to this alſo is the ſtone found at Pinburg, or Por 
in Bavaria, near the Danube, unleſs it be rather ſuppoſed a Nuns | 
whoſe appellation is derived from Pinburg or Ponburg, which in the 
lic records is written Epinaburgum ; the inſcription on it runs thus: 


aks. ET EPONAE © 
ALA, 1ST. N. G. H. p. c. R. QVI ET 
AEL, BASSIANVS. PRAEx. 
ee Wo. bs foe MM, 


© Cu 
ſeas a 
the d 
many 
were 
tants 
thus | 
alſo | 
mies. 


Mr. 

at no 
xpedit 
or reſci 
or, had 
Vor 


The firſt word is Campeſtribus, Grut. LXxXVII. 6. and is alſo met 
4b. Grut, uxv. v. 2. and the other line, Reineſ, Inſcr. I. 16. reacs, / 
prima ſingularium civium Romanorum Quiritium, Alius Baſſianus is m 
tioned as pro · conſul of Africa, in Capitolinui's life of Clodius Albinui, 
Gud, ad. Grut, 4, 6. | 0 


/ 


Tau 
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Tauſend drihundert zeblt fiebenzig und funff Jahr, 
M. Jobannis tag der 225 die bid of 7 
4 frauenbrunnen war durch die von Bern vertrieben 
Das Enghſch heer davon achthundert todt geblieben 
Die man in dieſen land die Gugler hat genennt, 

Auch darinn noch vielmehr geſchlagen und zertrennt. 

Der herr ſo dieſſen Sieg aus Gnaden hat beſcheeret, 

Sey darum ewiglch beck prieſen und geehret. 

Erneuret 1684. my 


© In the year 1375, on St. John's-day in Chriſtmas, 
the Engliſh chief, here called Juggler, was repulſed with 
the loſs of above eight hundred men on the ſpot. God 
be praiſed, to whoſe aſſiſtance this victory is owing. 
FA in the year 1648.“ | 


On the other fide are the following verſes : 


Lroris dotem repentes Cuſinus amate 
Dux Anglus, frater quam dabat Auſtriacus, 
Per mare trajecit validarum ſigna c 
Miles ubique premens arva aliena jugo. 
Hoc rupere loco Bernates hoſtica caſtra 
Multus & injuſto Marte dedere neci. 
Sic Deus armipotens ab apertis protegat urſum, 
-  Protegat occultis hoftis ab 22 


© Cuſin, an Engliſh nobleman, tranſported over the 
ſeas a numerous force to demand his wife's portion from 
the duke of Auſtria, her brother. His troops, after 
many violences and ravages committed in their march, 
were here defeated, with great ſlaughter by the inhabi- 
tants of the canton of Bern : and as Almighty God 
thus protects it from the attempts of open, 15 may he 


allo from the machinations and plots of ſecret ene- 
mies. | LES 


Mr. Addiſon, in his journey through Italy, remarks, 
bat no Engliſh hiſtorian makes the leaſt mention of this 
xpedition ; but he is miſtaken in ſaying, that Cuſin was 
or reſcuing his lady out of the hands of the Switzers ; 
or, had he either copied or read the verſes, he could not 

Vor. I. N but 
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but have ſeen all that Cuſin wanted was the port 

However, the inſcription is exceptionable in many poing, 

Engerram de Coucy of Picardy had martied Cathating 

daughter to Leopold the Magnificent of Auſtria, and, 

title of her portion, had a claim to ſome Imperial towns u 

Switzerland. But this Engerram died before his ſpoul 

who afterwards married again, and died in the year 1346, 

but had no brother. Her portion legally deſcended u 

Ingelram de Coucy, the ſon of Engerram by Catharing 

who accordingly was for aflerting his father's claim; by 

he cannot be ſaid to have demanded his wife's portion, 

Stumpf, in the fourth chapter of book 13. of his anni 

of Switzerland, ſays, that Cuſin made war on account fi 

the non-payment of his mother's portion. How the 

Engliſh came to be involved in this quarrel is cleared u 

from the circumſtances of the times. A great part 

France, at that time, belonged to them, and the ſpouſe i 

Engerram de Coucy, earl of Bedford (poffibly a broth 

of him who had married the aboveſaid Catharine of Au 

tria) was Iſabella, daughter to Edward III. king of EN 

land, and ſiſter to Edward the Black Prince. The nam 

of Ingelram and Engerram are the ſame, and the thr 

perſons of the fame name are to be carefully diſtinguiſh 

Advantages The whole plain along this .road, and fader tows 

ON Geneva, and into Savoy, is planted with multitudes 

walnurt-trees, from che Fits of which an oil uſed in ph 

ſic, painting and burning, is produced, in the followin 

manner. The nuts being ſhelled, are laid ſo as not! 

touch, that they may be thoroughly dried; then the kz 

Is being taken out, they are pounded; and boiled in 

ettle ; after which, without any other apparatus, th 

are put into a cloſe hair-cloth, then laid under the pre 

which extrudes the oil. Freſh nuts ſcarce yield one th 

in quantity, but the oil is of a fine taſte, and fo {tron 

as eaſily to inebriate. It is entertaining to ſee what mil 

titudes of country people, on Sundays and feſtivab 

autumn, walk out among theſe trees. - 

Rich pe- The peaſants of the canton of Bern are the wealthicf 

fans in Switzerland, there being ſcarce a village without, at lea 
Bern, ; TOM NM -108 ICAICE A ge 

one inhabitant worth twenty, thirty, or even fixty tio 

ſand guilders., The bailiff of Hutwil is accounted to! 

maſtex, of four hundred thouſand. He has three 

who are alſo in the farming way, and a daughter, hy 
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though courted by-ſeveral gentlemen of Bern, the father 
has beſtowed on a peaſant. Tron | 

The commonalty of both ſexes wear ſtraw hats, and Dreſs of the 

the womens coats come fo near the arm-pits, that not ommonalty, 
Ebove an hand's breadth is left for the ſhape. A traveller 
tannot but be pleaſed with the inns on the road through- Inns, 
out all Switzerland, meeting every-where with trout, 
carp; beef, veal, fowls, pigeons, butter, cheeſe, apples, 

hes, turnips, ſugar, biſket, together with good wine, 
and all at a very reaſonable price, eſpecially if compared 
to the reckonings in Swabia, Tirol, and Bavaria: 

Moſt of the princes in Europe have Switzers in their Switzers in 
ervice ;. that of France ſeems ſo far the moſt advantage- foreign ſer- 
us, that a captain of an entire company makes ten thou- 
and livres a year of it; but moſt of them have only half 
ompanies. At preſent the Swiſs in French pay amount 
only to fourteen thouſand men. 1 

fn approaching Bern one deſcends a mountain, at the 
dot of which lies Bern, upon another acclivity. At firſt 
t is very narrow, but widens in the aſcent, and at the 
op where it is almoſt level ſpreads into fine large ſtreets. 

he houſes are moſtly of white free-ſtone, and along the 
nain ſtreets are piazza's, one. ſide of which is taken up 
ith the ſhops and houſes of tradeſmen. Here indeed you 
re ſecure from wind and rain, and it is very eaſy walking 
pon the broad pavement z but theſe piazza's deprive the 
jouſes'of the ornaments of a portal; and the pillars raiſed 
rom the ſtreet to the firſt floor of the houſe for the better 
uppoft of it, are an eye- ſore. 75 

The epocha of the building of this city is included in 
lis verſe : vn 9 2 | 


Et DV/X BerChtoLDV'S BernaM firV/XIfe notatlr: 


Nothing is more known than the ſtory of the bear, A bear its 
mich being taken on the day of the foundation of the coat of arms, 
ty, gave occaſion to its name; this creature not only 

ompoſes its coat of arms, but, in the upper part of the 

Ity to this day, ſome bears are kept in two cloſes with 

lh trees for their diverſion in clambering up them. EE 

The burghers of this city are divided into the qualified Government 
grvernment, and the perpetual inhabitants. The latter, of the city, 
onſiſting of ſuch who were made freemen ſince the year 

6355 enjoy all privileges, but are ineapable of the ma- 

| N 2 giſtracy 
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giſtracy and all public employments, which are the 
iar portion of the former, as the deſcendants of thoſe yy, 
were burghers before that year. [Though the city w 
built in the year 1191, as a check againſt the violent ph. 
ceedings of the nobility, yet fix very ancient noble fam. 
lies found means to be claſſed among the qualify 
burghers: theſe, beſides being reſpected above all ohen 
have this privilege, that, when any one of them is adm. 
ted a member of the ſenate or leſſer council, he tat 
place of all other members, though his ſenior in office, ay 
immediately follows the knights-bannerets, or tribune; 
at the people. The above-mentioned ſix noble families turns 
thoſe of, 1. Von-Dieſbach; 2. Waltenweyl; 3. Bonk. 
ten; 4. Lauteman ; 5. Mullenen; and 6. Erlach, the 
richeſt of them all. The great council into which n over 
is admitted under thirty years of age, conſiſts of two hui 
dred and eight perſons. In the leſſer or daily council (ace, 
the two prætors, twenty-five council-men, among whid 
are the four knights-bannerets, and two treaſurers. Th 
heads of this ariſtocracy are the two prætors, by th 
French called avoyers : Their office is for life, and er, at 
act alternately every other year. The preſent a 
1. Jerom Erlach, Lord of Hindelbink, Uthe wit 
Mofleedorf, Bariſweyl, Wyl, Thun, and Maatſii e twc 
ten, formerly of the bed- chamber to his Impeſ tene 
majeſty, and lieutenant- general, knight of the orden 
Brandenburg, Bavaria, and Wurtemberg, born in 166 
a perſon of eminent merit, and as ſuch highly eſteem: 
and reſpected by his countrymen. - Upon his admiſſion | 
to the daily council, in the year 1715, he reſigned þ 
commiſſion under the emperor, with a view to the poſt 
prætor, in which he was not diſappointed *, He is & 
ſcended from the ancient kings of Burgundy, and, beet ipa 
his own vaſt poſſeſſions, his lady's portion was little {be 
of a million of guilders. Amidſt all this external op 
lence and grandeur, he has not been without domeſ 
afflictions: One of his ſons returning in a coach from ni 
ſiting a lady at Berlin, was ſtabbed in the back wit e to 
ſtiletto by a jealous Italian; the other who is {till lng 
has little of the capacity and ſpirit of his father; and t 

_ daughter's conduct has not been irreproachable. ' 


> 157 This' great man was elected pretor in the year 1721, being 
eighty · third from Otho of Ravenſburg, the firſt prætor in 12 18. 
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The other prætor is Chriſtopher Stiger, who was inveſ- 
ed with this office in the year 1718. | 
Next to the two prætors are the treaſurers of the Ger- 
nan lands. Theſe are followed by the four knights-ban- 
erets, after whom comes the treaſurer of the Pais de Vaud, 
which office is the moſt profitable of all. 5 
The country governments of the cantons being very 
ucrative, uſed to occaſion great ſtruggles; ſo that, to pre- 
ent diſputes and cabals, in the year 1711, it was ordered 
at theſe and other poſts of great profit ſhould be diſpoſed 
ff by lot. The candidates firſt draw lots about their 
urns in drawing for the office ; after which, as many balls 
there are candidates are put in a bag. Theſe balls are 
| flver gilt, except one with gold, which entitles to the 
overnment, This office indeed is held only fix years, but 
attended with-ſuch emoluments, that, within this ſhort 
ace, they lay up thirty or forty thouſand, dollars. No Penalty on 
atchelor is capable of a ſtewardſhip, or any other profi-<libacy. 
able employment ; and unqueſtionably the ſcope of this 
rdinance was to promote marriage, and thereby good or- 
er, and the increaſe of the ſubjects. 
In the centre of the city is a large ſtone ſeat, ſurround-Manners of 
| with iron-rails, on which fits the acting judge, "(5a 
e two-members of the council next to him, when any * 
ntence of death is to be pronounced. Within theſe 
ars the manners of the country are become greatly al- 
red, and the fondneſs for ſhew, pleaſure, and ſumptu- 
neſs of living, is increaſed in a manner unknown to 
eir ſimple anceſtors ; yet many vices are not fo bare- 
ed and common as in other cities, where they are onl 
ide a jeſt of, The clergy have not been wanting 4 
eat ſpirit to inveigh againſt the growing evil, and did 
dt ſpare even a certain member of the council, who, 
der a _yenereal diſtemper, was obliged to ſend for a 
lebrated ſurgeon from Paris, Wh 
The phe granaries ſet up both in the town and countrypublie gra- 
the benefit af the ſubjects, are of conſiderable advan-naries. 
ze to the canton of Bern, The great quantities of 
m always in ſtore not only anſwer any exigency in 
u-tme, but, in caſe of a bad harveſt, prevent the op- 
lon of the rich, in, raiſing the price of corn. The 
puary in the city of Bern is a ſtately building of free- 
ne, ſupported by grand er. which place would make 
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from fifty to eighty paces have been ſtrengthened on 
odd 11k mn a wal reſting on b and 
uched vaults. This work is ſome hundred feet high, and, 
being afterwards levelled and planted with lime- trees, is 
a moſt charming walk. Among other beauties of its pro- 
ſpect, is the artificial caſcade. in the Aar, made at a vaſt 
expence for the conveniency of the city-mills, Ibis ter- 
ras, for its elegancy, has been compared to the terras 
built by Solomoh near his temple. In the year 1654, 
Theobald Weinzapflein, a ſtudent of divinity, being in 
liquor, fell with his horſe; from it; the horſe was killed 
on the ſpot, but the rider came off with a broken leg, and 
was afterwards a country miniſter, living thirty years after 
ſuch an accident, as is certified by a German inſcription. 
In a wall in the Dominican church they never fail ſhew- Trick of a 
ing a hole, which from the cell of a monk communicated pi*f in whe 
with an image of the virgin in an adjacentmonaſtery, for church. 
carrying on a ſcandalous cheat, by making the image ſeem 
to ſpeak, © The author of this impoſture (a full account 
of which may be ſeen in Burnet's Travels) was condemn- 
ed to the flames, and the convent turned into a houſe of 
correction. | a . 
In the city library one ſees the tent and ſome magnifi- City library. 
cent tapeſtry of Charles the Bold, which fell into the | 
hands of the Switzers at the battle of Morat, in the year 
1476, er with ſeveral other curioſities and antiqui- 
ties 31 ſpecially a little braſs figure, dug up near Lauſanne, 
repreſenting an ox, with a prieſt holding a cruſe over 
the beaſt's head, two braſs ſatyrs found in the neighbour- 
hood of Bern, and a conſiderable number of Roman 
boins . . 3 
The arſenal is not to be ſeen without licence from a parti- Arſenak 
cular member of the council, who is not eafily prevailed 
upon to grant it. It is ſaid to contain arms for one hundred 
thouſand men, which is ſo far right, that every man may be 
provided with ſome ſort of arms. But, if matters were to 
come to a complete armament, I conceive that to furniſh 
thirty thouſand would make a large void in it. Near the 
entrance ſtands a painted wooden bear, rampant, in a 
cuiraſs, and a ſword by his fide. In the firſt long hall are Trophies of 
hfty-ſix cannan, a great many colours, and, among other the year 
things, two large buffaloe's horns, which, in war, the 712. 
canton of Uri 2 of trumpets, and were taken 
4 6.1 WM 
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in the your £244 from the Roman-catholics, ' Near it ah 
hang the groteſque habits of thoſe who blew them. Th, 

a 5 People of Uri are deſcended from the ancient Tauriſci, an 

| r a. buffalo's head: he who winds the great hor | 

called the bull of Uri. An > 7 | | 

At the end of this hall are two large cannon, whit 

belonged to Charles the Bold; alſo ſeveral halters, which 

together with gibbets, he carried along with the army, fr 

Hanging up the Switzers after defeating them. The gene. 

Tal of Bern, John Francis Nageli, who, in the year 154, 

diſpoſſeſſed Charles III. duke of Savoy of Gex, Chablai, 

and the Pais de Vaud, is alſo repreſented here in armour, 

On the adjacent building is the following diſtich: 

1 Folices populi meditantes tempore pacis 
Luis opus in bello, ſemper ut illa parent. 


'* 5 Happy people, who, in time of peace, prepare the 
implements of war.” e 7 

| Here alſo you ſee three Switzers in different garbs, a 
under them theſe words: * | | 

| Al demuth weint und hochmuth lacht, 

Da ward der Schweizer bund gemacht. 

The afflictions of wag and the inſolence of pri 
gave riſe to the union of the Switzers.' 


In the lower part of this building are one hundred 1 
ſeventy-fix cannon, with mortars for bombs of three 0 
four hundred weight. The largeſt cannon here are abou 
fifty pounders ; the difficulty of the roads over the mour- 
[tains not well admitting any larger to be carried. Heres 
alſo ſhewn a cannon with ſeven barrels, and fo many 
, touch-holes on the ſame fide, with a like machine fo 
keeping off the cavalry, conſiſting of twenty-one barrels 
yet of an eaſy carriage. On a cannon quite new is thi 
inſcription: | eam bt 
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Excellentiſſimis 
* Atque Potentiſſimis 
41 n. Dn. Dn. 
| ' Bernenfibus 
| me donavit bi, 
I. M. D. F. B. D. G. V. D. M. D. G. 
IM n Anno Salutis - | 
095444 41-4 bY. M. DCC. XXVII. 
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the moſt noble and mighty lords of Bern, I. M. D. F. 
0. 50. V. an . ee ct HM the year of 
rt 75. 1 N ä N n 

* "5 

Under it are two — 565 arms; one, A ng wat 8 
word 3 in the other two fillets and fix balls. The ex- 
cation of the letters is paſt my ſkill, but the piece it- 
If was the gift of madam de Langallacine, who, 'with- 
theſe few! years, has purchaſed lands to a conſiderable 
ue in the canton of Bern, and is not unknown at the 
rt of Heſſe Caſſel. In the upper hall one ſees the ſta- 
and armour of Berthold of Zahringen, the ſounder 
the city, likewiſe tents for thouſand men, and 
ſquets for forty-ſix thouſand; al 


condition of which is, to have beheaded an hundred 
one perſons with the fame ſword, or three perſons in 
e family within a quarter of a year. Our guide ſeri- 
ſly aſſured us,, that ſuch executioners were doctors *, 


t that at preſent they keep the ſword, paying to me re: 
vlic fifty ducats for it. % oft 71 


the famous William Tell ; he is aiming at the ap 
the head of his little ſon, who ſtanda ↄppoſite to — 
hands and eyes are admirably expreſſed. He appears 
have been a tall raw-boned man, with a very honeſt 
N and, nn e en thoſe 
Mu Hon2Dit yo any 2 UI {> 80h; 


d bagiud ebꝛgwis is e (been | 
attrib ence an executioner Was to far fron deing igno- 
ious, that, according to Ceſar, the Druids themſelves did not ſcruple to 
it upon them. Camerar. bor, ſubpiſ. eint. i. g. 76. ſays, that, in the 
erial town of Reutlingetr 7 en, a ſword-is publickly ſhewn, with which the 
gelt member of the mn performs the office « en. N92 
ch compare Lim, jus Fable. 5. ii e. 7. 

9 Eazene being once taking a view of the court of Holland at 
Hague, du Tour, one 6f the deputies of the Rates, among other pic- 
, ſhewing him that of prince William” of Orange, ſaid, with more 
nth than caution, Voſcy te grand Prince, l Reftaurateur de nitre liberte, 
There's the gloridus prince, the reſtorer of our liberty, &c. Prince 
ne; after attentively Viewing the! piece; anſwered with a ſmile, 10 4 
ant Pair un pet wittin, (Vt there's ſomething of a refractory look. 
poignancy of this'anſwer could give no offence. But quite otherwiſe 
that of the imperial fifinifter count to count Rechtern, envoy 
olland, on his medistion in the nams of his-principals for redreſſing 
; Yances of the proteſtants in Hungary ; That it was no wonder the 


three ſwords, with Executionen 
ich as many executioners 0025 gained their diſcharge ; worde. 


At the end of this hall is ſan bxcellent 3 a — of 


illiam Tell. 
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times, ond half of hisotoat was red, and the other bly 
und yellow -ſtripes--alternately bis breeches and Kall 

Rings are of one ſingle piece, and an arrow ſticks in n 
— behind his 02 the boy is laughing, as apprehey. 

ing no kind of danger. Here are alſo a great many fn 

arms, with ivory mobntings;| which belonged: to Chat 
the Bold's life w/v: likewiſe a nme muſqus 
Wen ſix ſerew- bartel s: 

The mace of The mace of Bern, [Kept ãn thinatfanal,. is not utdik 

Ben. tie vommanding ſtaff br -trunchean oa Turkiſh: path 
_ with e wrought globe at the end of, it It is carried by 
2 toi che. place of enqcùtion, by the * fer 

tat arms, as an enſign of amend purifliclion, New 

„ ee, inte" tire year 1¹ is alſb ep the: mace of Baden 

— ehavwbutiey having been of the privileges and jy 
riſtliction which ĩt e one of the eight ancient cap 
tonsgoſd that th ate concentred in the three cu 
tons ee ern, Euch, and Glaris, which; in the late d 
Kurbahees about: the abbot of St. Gal, obſerved a 
bs Such at laſt ꝓrave the fcuita of : the Badenet oy 

y ſidin with the Roman; catholics, -with, whom: 

V ef igion, tothe aprejudice of 'the proteſta 
— = ws Dehn che former is, that, hari 
dhe dvorſt of it in the ent 125 they! were obliged ws 
ver up to the photeſtantꝭ, and anmul the; inftrument cl 
Wen Lonf rial iethe vd articles rof peace. This y 
coneluded in the yar 5g after the battle of C 

in which alſo fell the famous Hulderich Zwingel, whe 
body being firſt quartered, was afterwards burned by the 

Nomam-eathelies. Phoexaremity imnvoWhich the prot 

1 ts foung chitmfdyes, together withthe” want f d 


ets, poor pr ther pfecipttataly” Ac vi 
THE e 404104 e to Scho off + The? . 
Dutch intereſted themſelves for the rebels, . theaſeives, in | relpell 
Sphin Belag no better g which, bowever, brought upon him a much keene 
reply from Rechtern, vi. That, it the abavementioned imperial mioif 
Fpoke:thus by: order of bis court; he +geglare it that the-.repul 
of the united provinces might. koow * to demand re. 
but; If any one of himſelf -prefumed to term count ; Keehtern's onfbt 
'ents rebels, he pronounced him a ſcoundrel, and would maintain it wi 
un (ond 5 A ſame time glapping his hand upon it. : 
Aa France he is called i Gnand-Sauties ; bis office is to watch overt 
good arder and tranquillity of a town, and d puniſh. the diſturbers. 4 
Paris bia 2 4% Police. - eee en ; 
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lumed themſelves for theſe 4 1 
that at firft no body would - 8 


Cw 


m, to ſwallow a choak-pear, 
On the other fide of the arſenal lie ſome millions of 

xmbs and bullets ranged in regular pyramids. 

Beſides theſe military ſtores, the gaſtle where. the land- Singular or- 

wernor reſided, is furniſhed with great and ſmall arms; der . 

ewiſe all the ſubjects have a compleat ſet of arms; and ing furniſhed 
young man can be married without producing a well with arms, 

eſted certificate of his being maſter of a gun and ſword, to | 
e miniſter who is to perform the ceremony, In every Beacons, 

iliwic 2 continual Watch of à corporal and ſix priva 

en is kept upon the higheſt mountain, near two large 

les, one of dry wood and the other of ſtraw: On the 

aſt alarm of an enemy they are fired, that. 1 by 

y, and that of wood by night; and thus, within an 

bur or two, the whole country is up in arms, the ſignals 

ing continued from place to place, and every ſu 

ows Whither to repair, Further, the foreign ſervice, 

bm which ſome ate” continually Teturning, alors them 

conſtant ſupply 6f experienced ofcers and ſoldiers, 


i, AE. os. If _ i 2. 


nn (ome time finde the Romiſh clergy have gone on, making a great 
about this pretended antiquity, imagining, chat for 1 Vong facceffion 
ages they have heen in quiet poſſeffion of the truth, whereas our holy 
dine they limit to the ſhort date bf about two bimdred years. Fri- 
ous prejudice, and | ptterly invalidated by churgh-hitory, wherein we 
chat, as ſoon as the true doctrine cams to be obſcured by the prevalę 
ſuperſtition, champions have never been Wanting to defend it again 
eden, - Wretched boaſt! Which has beeh'elains4 by the hevthens, 
en they had a mind to clude their engügements. Gottrich, King of 
mack, oppoſes the antiquity of his ſuperſtition to the chriſtian doctrine, 
ron. chron. Norp. > "222 n. 6. Likewiſe the Boii, and Vindelicii, make 


"HE of the fame, , Avencin. annal. Boi. lib, Iii, p. 18 1. Se non Pe deſe- 
* f ovitax tarimoniat, qua if fis tot triumpbos prefii ti ent : Banc nowam re 1 
„ n chyiiunam adverſan ee viris fortibus & rei bellite fludiofis. * That 

voy could not forſake the religion of their ſorefathers, to whom they 


ome ee many viRories 1 that thig new chriſtian doftrine diſcouraged 
ery and all military arts. | 7 The 


The ** ri a frequent exerciſed; and, ing 
2 17 ther they, were ſeen to behaye i aQtion with 
1. regularity, . as if had ſerved em 

5 paig ns. e forces o vo peu BY. Bern alone q 
at 3 forty. ouſand t men. As I have deſay 
obſeryed of the trade and revenue of this country, ſo 
Palo alſo the proteſtant cantons may eaſily be ſy, 
Fe Ons an be Ie ally We catholicy, ? 
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A 1 a league $ diſtance. from F reyburg, in a wil 
neſs, among woods and rocks, is a very remark 
hermitage, with Ne chapel, oratory, ſteeple, hall, rex 
tory, kitchen, rooms, Rtairs, cellar, well, and other 
veniencies, all hewn out of a rock, even to the chi 

and ſteeple, though the latter be fift four feet in heigh 
The allamibwent which this, of itſelf, may excite, » 
| not be a little increaſed, when it is known to have be 
| the labour only of a finglo man and a boy. Nat 
| | nad indeed provided a fine fpring'; but the induſtrious 
| chiteCt has hewn little channels Re bringing the watt The g 
| | out of the rock into {mall ciſterns ; and 42 earth brougi 
from other places he has made a ſmall kitchen garda there , 
This edifice it is impoſſible to view without pleaſure, 
likewiſe a mixture of concern for the fatg of 1 its firſt owne 
4 man of ſuch contrivance and induſtry : in the year 179 
in carrying back ſome young people who came to 1 
him on the conſecration of his chapel, he was drow 


in the river Sane running by the hermitage, on whic 
pf F 


1 4022 


- a 
i#& | 
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+ he uſed once a week to fetch neceſſaries from the 
1 in a little boat. : | yy g 1 


- 


comething like this is found in a cavern in the biſhop- 
of Heidelſheim, called Lippel's Hole, from its firſt 
habitant, with a well, ſtable, a long paſſage and large 
amber alſo hewn in the rock, but to a very different 
rpoſe, this bein Lippel's haunt after his robberies and 
urders; yet it did not ſecure him from dying by the hand 
the executioner. | | hh 


g, and the Jeſuits college paſſes for the fineſt in all Swit- 
rland. In taking the ſhorteſt way, and thus leaving 
eyburg on the left, at the diſtance of fix leagues from 
n, one comes to Murten, which for its piazza's, and 
- ſimilarity of the houſes, may be called Little Bern. A 
arter of a league beyond it, on the left fide of the road 


— 


ſecured with iron grates. Here are depoſited the bones 
the Burgundians ſlain in the year 1476, and which for- 


above half the height. This diminution is occaſioned 
t only by the mouldering of thoſe neareſt the earth, but 
ewiſe by a practice of the Burgundians travelling this 
y, of carrying of a bone or two within their reach as a 
ic. Beſides ſome of the ſimple country people in the 
ghbourhood make a medical uſe of . theſe bones. The 
tin inſcription on the chapel, which was * repaired in 
year 1723, is as follows: 3 


21. ie D. a A. 279 22 4 | aſl 
Carol inclyti & fortiſſimi Burgundia Ducis Exercitus Mura- 
r obfidens 2 Ea cæſus hoc ſui monumentum reliquit 1476. 


al of a very glorious and important victory; the following diſtich is 
; | ; 
 Preelia trina tibi Dux Carole dira fuere, 
Divitiis Granſon, grege Murthen, corpore Nancy 
© i. e. Great were thy loſſes Charles in three battles, e i 
"Dy open 98 Hranſen, [thy troops a3 Marthen, thy life it Nancy,” 
© Ly 1110 eth © . N 2 


ds a chapel, the windows of which not being glazed 


ly filled this little edifice up to the roof, but now don't 


The Swiſs are very excuſable in their care to keep up this chapel, as a 


At Freyburg the chapel of the Salutation is worth ſee- Freyburg 


— — — — 
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_ earthquake, 


EDAUSANN E: 
nF Thea. of Charles duke of Burgundy i | 


- monument of its defeat by. the _— who 


Na. 23. mount LSlofl Z* . I ten 
: 2 ebe ſide are allo de following wal 
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, bus ziger cid 95G 11. 
Theſe Fate boese of nin troops w 
© the 1476, were defeated near Murat with on 
ney rw ee alliance. 30 194; 85 1 
ee ITT -* 63:16 3.8414 
\;Qn beth Gs. ar plated, the Fee hs and Bern an 
* thoſe two cantons, but the inſcring 
enouned by x fo ſpread _— with an imperial cu 
Fr pay like eagues from it on an ei 
nence, is ſurrounded on — a a defenceleſs wall. 
Williſborgs ©, Wil fliſburg is the old — and that the godd 
Aventia was there worſhipped, appears from many I | 
p inſcriptions found in the neighbaurhood, whoſe ep 
tion requires more room than I can ſpare. Its moy 
name it owes to one Vilvilone a German, who again n 
it to ſome degree oi proſperity/ Ihe French from its 
name call it Auanche, and the he ens Mz, | 
Standardand In this country as far as Lauſanne, one is ſurprize 
coats of arma ꝗuently to meet with vanes, and in then 
upon tibet. arms of the canton ene the e juriſdictia 
the place belongs. 
Lauſanne, | Lauſanne lies in a NG has fo uneven that the 6 
riage wheels muſt be continually ſhod. On the eaſt! 
of the town is a very ſpaciqus with, with a wall, and 
proſpect towards the city 0 1255 of Geneva, which lee 
very near, but is 4 good half league'off, 
Wonderful - In the wall of the great church was a crack ; 
effet of an enough for a man to creep through, occaſioned a 
zarthquake'in'the'year 1634. The celebrated old prot 
or Pfctet uſed” to . that, when he was a boy and 
play in the church-yard, he has ſometimes laid his d 
in it; about thirty ears ago it was cloſed again by 4 
ther earthquake, and the crevice which remained wi 
up with mortar, being not above an inch in breadth. 
tower does not want beauty, buthaving'been twice bu 
ed; only half of it is now ſtanding. A ſmaller tore 
Peer to this church was alſo ſet on fire by light 


| 


4 
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„ prudently beat it down by à chain ball, b 

e 2 church — and fince” a Ted 

been raiſed om it; In the church is the marble tomb 
\ chevalier of the houſe of Granſon, likewiſe of duke 
ules Schomberg, who loſt his life in Piedmbnt in the 
ir 1698. On one ſide of this cathedral is a walled ter- 
like that at Bern, with this difference; that the terraſs 
Bern is much higher walled, and that of Lauſanne has 

advantage in proſpect, commanding the lake and all 

low country towards Geneva. This country indeed 
m its nature, and the improvements of it,. affords a de- 
ous view in the variety of little hills and dales, fields, 
dows, vineyards and woods, together with the neigh- 
urhood of the lake. All theſe allurements, and the re- 
larity and mildnefs of the government, draw people of 
countries into the Pais de Vaud, and eſpecially to paſs 

ſummers and autumns there; ſome alſo purchaſe 
renn een nee 2 " £1197 Sion no 
he reſort of perſons of rank from Geneva and the ean- Manner of 
of Bern, of men of letters and parts, of gentlemen livias in the 
> have travelled, of experienced merchants, and other Vaud, 
ons of amiable qualities who come hither as to refuge 
civil and eccleſiaſtical tyranny, affords the moſt de- 
ble nn of pending the time agreeably in 
proving converſation. Even minifters of ſtate whoſe ta- 
ts have ſhone in the greateſt courts of Europe, have 
ſen this ſpot for the ſeat of their repoſe : and their 
yerſation to a mind turned for inſtruction, whom they 

pleaſed to honour with their confidence, cannot but be 
exquiſite entertainment, as they themſelves may feel 2 
nſports of rational pleaſures, which they were ſtrangers | 
2 the tumult of a court, and the embarraſſments of Am 
ſr tions: © +: 48 TY. A. e944 ow SOIT) & | 7 


Beatus Ille, gui procul d nöegetů . 
i V priſca gens mortulu m © 


Paterna rura bobus exercet furs, 0% « | | 
* _  » Solutus omni frnore, ugs Wh: 
Mer exeitatur claſſics Miles truer,” 1414 
15 n Net” borret iratum Mare wes ts G1 4 
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north, and had for ſome time alſo choſe this country { 
his reſidence. He was a faithful friend of the afterwar 


ther in mutual - complacency, ſometimes. at Prangin, 


© x * 


in company with ſome rich perſons, and amongſt oth 
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How happy in his low degree, 
How rich in humble poverty is he, 
cm Who leads a quiet country life 3 
D © Diſcharg'd of buſineſs, void of ſtrife, 
And from the griping ſcriv'ner freed. 
2 LY "= T” | g oo 1 | 


"4 


| 1 No trumpets ſummon him to war, 
Nor dreams diſturb his morning ſleep, 
Nor knows he merchants gainful care, 
Nor fears the dangers of the deep, 
9 6 3 15 1 $01 bons 
The clamours of contentious law, 
And court and ſtate he wiſely ſhuns, 
Not brib'd with hopes nor mov d by awe, . 
..:- + To ſervile ſalutation runs. 


- 
_ %» oe: 


I chall always reſpect the memory of an excellent pe 
ſon here who was perfectly verſed in the affairs of th 


unfortunate John Reinhold Patkul, and they lived tog 


eſtate belonging to Mr. Dankelman in the Pais de V 
and ſometimes; at Luſanne. Patkul, having eſcaped i 
Sweden, to avoid diſcovery took the name of Fiſcherry 
to divert his melancholy he uſed to imploy the morn 
hours in a French tranſlation of Puffendorff de cis! 
minis & civis, and his friend read a lecture upon Pufte 
dorff's larger work of the law of nature and natic 
Their afternoons were ſpent in polite company. Hen 
Was that he fell in love with Mademoiſelle M. 
when ſoon after in Saxony, being in the way of makin 
a conſiderable figure, he wrote a very moving lettert 
the lady, that ſhe would come to him to conclude the 
— 1 But Saxony was too far off, and in the min 
of theſe people, who from their infancy hear freedon 
tranquillity, and calm pleaſures talked, of as the great: 
bleſſings of life, ambition does not. carry ſo high 2 ſwaj 
She was afterwards married to a young Pruſſian nobl 
man, who alſo was very near undergoing the ſame 
as Patkul, two votes only ſaving him from loſing 
head, for an attempt on the lake of Geneva, when bel 
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French, he at once carried off about forty thouſand 
ic d'ors of their money. 

Mr. F. B. going afterwards to the court of Sweden, 
de no manner of ſecret of his intimacy. with Patkul, by 
om he had alſo been deſired privately to get intelligence 
what terms he ſtood with the king : but from ſeveral 
umſtances the king ſeemed rather to look upon him as 
dead, about whom, ſo far from harbouring any parti- 
argrudge or rancour, he ſcarce concerned himſelf. Ge- 
R, a pretended friend of Patkul's, offered 
arles XII. to deliver him dead or alive; but the king 
not come into the offer, inſtead of having ſet a large 
ard upon Patkul's head as has been reported. Some 
ne after F. B. diſcourſing over theſe matters with Pat- 
|, faid at parting, Peut-etre que vous entendrez avec le 
, que le Roy de Suede, & Pattul ſont bons amis, i. e. 
Pollibly you may in time come to hear that the king of 
weden and Patkul are good friends.“ It is indeed ſur- 
fing, that an envoy extraordinary, inſtead of being per- 
tted to eſcape, ſhould be delivered up at a time when 
pbably. the king of Sweden would hardly ever have 
ought of him * any more: but, beſides Furſtenberg the 
rernor being Patkul's inveterate enemy, the privy-coun- 
lors Pfingſten and Imhof (dreading Parkul's reſent- 
nt, which probably they would have felt) had the chief 


eden was put upon meaſures for having Patkul delivered 
„It ſeems the year before he concluded a good advice 
ich he had given to king Auguſtus, with theſe words, 
= & animam ſalvaui. I have ſpoken the truth and ſaved 
a ſoul.” To which ſome add, that count Flemming, 
e general and prime miniſter, getting a ſight of this 
per, wherein he was reflected on as the author of tak- 
g the Muſcovites into Saxon pay, he wrote under the 
ove Latin words, Maledixiſti & damnaberis, i. e. Thou 
art a calumniator, and ſhalt be damned.” 

The king of Sweden was eaſily brought into the ſubſe- 
vent procedures, for, being in all things a ſevere admi- 
krator of juſtice, Patkul's conduct was repreſented to 


* Voltaire is miſtaken here, and in many other paſſages of his hiſtory of 
artes XII: he has an agreeable ſtile and manner in writing, but, be- 
Ks his geographical errors, his accounts are often very faulty. 


Vol. I. O bim 


d in his misfortune, it being by them that the king of 
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that he had made three different propoſals of peace t 


ment of the war was in the wrong, and Providence ſeen 


with great earneſtneſs ſollicited the king's pardon by the mediation 


— 
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him as entirely deſerving an infamous death. F. B. 
knowledges that he could not without tears read the 1 


counts of his friend's misfortunes in the news- papen, g . 
pecially of his being whipped by the common hangma i 
all the chief cities of Sweden. Patkul indeed from te 

ing's temper could not promiſe himſelf any favour ah cer 
being delivered up to him; but he had no manner of oi... | 
prehenſion that he was to die with ſuch circumſtances Meni 
ignominy ; for coming to the place of execution, « he 
ſeeing, beſides the block, a wheel, he was ftruck M ele 
fuch, concern, that, throwing up his eyes to heaven, WM. 9: 
cried. out, Oh! my king, what uſage is this ” Heuer h 
derwent a great deal in dying “, a fellow, who under ne! 
nothing of breaking upon the wheel, having been «in i 
ployed inſtead of the proper executioner. This happen. 
at Cali, October 10, 170%; and, though the tun Mone 
Charles the XTIth's fortune cannot be dated from a h. 
time, yet it is certain, that his whole ſucceeding life villiGoht- 
a ſeries of difappointments and diſtreſs. Patkul's pri he 


minant failing was pafſfron, and that of Charles XII Dee a 
ſtinacy, for which the Turks ufed to call him demi ok i 
1. e. iron head.” vnfirn 

Peter the Great, being at Torgau in the year ich ur 
told baron Bernftorf, envoy from the elector of Brun 


brother Chartes, a ſubmiſſive one in Saxony, an equal! 
before the battle of Pultowa, and a generous one after! 
faid battle. But the king of Sweden, bent on extremiti 
had rejected them all three. The czar at the commeniouſne 


to have puniſhed his injuſtice, till by the king of Swe ed ! 
pertinacity the Ruſſian army came to be in the right. 


In oppoſition to common report, I have in my hands the avtiry yy, 
account of the ecctefiaftic who attended Patkul at his death, which 
tirely clears him of all ſuſpicion of infidelity : on the contrary, Fi 
uſed to call the New Teſtament bis deareſt ineftimable treaſure. it 


the Imperial and Ruſſian courts, but to no purpoſe. Nothing al 
him more than being condemned by the appellation of a traitor if 
country. His laſt confeſſion from Gen, chap. xliv. ver. 16. is ver) car 
ing, and his behaviour in his laſt hour edifying. The ſentence wa # 
thing more than ſevere, for, after being broke in five different parts a 
body whilſt alive, he was beheaded, and his quarters placed on u 
the road. l wel 
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r alſo acknowledged that, in the campaign on the Pruth, 
did not ſhew himſelf a conſummate warrior, but fell 
o the fame error which Charles XII. had committed in 
: Ruſſian expedition. Charles XII, when but a boy, 
ited with the greateſt heat and obſtinacy againſt the 
zen his grandmother, that the blue coat he had then on 
as black. Another time, upon her not immediately 
pening the door of the chamber where ſhe was, he ran 
head with ſuch violence againſt it that he fell down 
felefs. In his adult age he inſiſted that a wall which 
s fledge-horſe had run againſt, ſhould be pulled down 
the might have his will of driving over it. Another 
me he would make his horſe bend and crawl along with 
m through a low paſſage, where had the horſe raiſed it- 
If ever bo little, he muſt infallibly have loſt his life. 
lowever, his manner of living was exemplarily temperate 
d hardy, having no curtains to his bed, nor night-cap, 
joht-gown, nor flippers. The ornaments on the wall of 
5 bed-chamber were muſkets and piſtols, and on the 
ble always lay a Bible and Quintus Curtius: this laſt 
ok is ſaid to have been of great prejudice to the king, 
nfirming him in his temerity, and prompting him to 
ch undertakings as are ſcarce excuſable in a romance; of 
hich, his deſperate reſiſtance againſt twenty thouſand 
urks at Bender is a ſtrong inſtance. Alexander the Great 
alſo, the only one betwixt whom and Charles XII. a 
mpariſon can be made, yet with this difference, that the 
ng of Sweden was as much ſuperior to luxury and volup- 
ouſneſs, as the Grecian hero was enſlaved by them. 

Before the irruption into Saxony, general Reinſchild 


vediſh arms ? And it being anſwered, © that their ſue- 
celles were wondered at; Reinſchild replied, that he 
ry wellfaw F. B. was for mincing the matter, and that 
ſpeak his mind out he would ſay, the Swedes make 
war like children, which he, Reinſchild, could not 


ediſn generals, who. muſt follow the king's orders, 
"otherwiſe being not ignorant of the regular method 
carrying on a war. It was alſo repreſented to the king, 


ating, not much could be expected againſt experienced 
well diſciplined armies, ſuch as at that time were en- 
O 2 gaged 


ed F. B. what was the opinion in Germany of the 


olly deny, but that this was not to be imputed to the 


at from ſuch hazardous enterprizes, and his manner of 
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Swediſh coin and lateſt poſterity will know it from thoſe little piece 
in its extre · money, Which, by a ſcheme of baron Gortz, were intn 
duced over the whole country, but before never heard( 
- unleſs in the extremities of a ſiege. 


mity. 


| paged againſt one another in Flanders; to which he 
1 


particularly about general Styrum; this gentleman 2 


thing important, or to be employed at the head of g 


- pfening, went for a dollar ſilver- money, which is equi 
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ered, © Againſt other enemies I ſhall alſo uſe any, 
method.“ Pultowa has ſhewn how much his ee, 
improved by the continuance of the war. It muſt h 
owned however to his praiſe, that, when at the height 
military glory, he appears to have been but little eleyay 
for having enquired of F. B. about the German gene 


ſwered, There were indeed many good heads cap; 
< of great things, when under the direction and comma 
© of others, but unable of themſelves to produce x 


© fairs, where an extraordinary depth of judgment: 


much experience were required; but that it greatly ag Jf 
© to his majeſty's honour, that, ſo early in life, he fom hich 
< the wiſeſt deſigns, and executed them with proper vie, 
© and diſpatch, c.“ Whereupon the king retum lig 
For what I have hitherto done I may thank God fix 
good fortune.” 7780 nth 4 
TG weak man is more taken with an external hls ed 
than with real goodneſs, and admires a king, who k dd a 
| fought battles and conquered countries, more than ap 
who governs his people in quietneſs, under good |; The 
and a paternal benevolence : hence the memo 8 
- Charles: XII. will never want panegyriſts; but hist 2 
ample may ſhew how little ſubjects underſtand their t We 


welfare, in wiſhing for ſovereigns who only make a m 
in hiſtory. , 'T he preſent age knows how low Sweden 
brought by the above-mentioned father of his count 


A ſmall copper-piece, whoſe real worth was ſcare 


half a German rix-dollar : and ſuch a Swediſh dollar, a 
cording to the genuine copper-pieces of that value, ſbo 
weigh à pound and an half, -whexgas the Gon 
weighed no more than one drachm and ten grains ; ſo 
thus its real worth, in proportion to that which it 6 
throughout the kingdom of Sweden, was only | 
1641. I have of them twelve ſorts, which daily becul 
ſcarcer, having been called in and recoined, 
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The firſt of theſe pieces on one ſide has a crown, with 
e year 1715, and on the other theſe words: I daler &. M. 
A dollar filver-money.” 3 

The ſecond is of the year 1716, with the ſame inſcrip- 
on; and on the other fide a woman with a ſpear, and 
ſhield of the Swediſh arms. The inſcription, Publica 
b, 1716. | 
The third on one fide ſhews the value of the money, 
- in theſe letters, I daler S. M. and on the other a 
an in armour, with a drawn ſword, his left-hand hold- 
g the Swediſh ſhield, with theſe words: Mett och wapen 
17; i. e. Prudence and arms.” 

f the year 1718, I have fix pieces, on one ſide of 
hich is the fixed value, and on the other ſide different 
ures. On the fourth Phoebus, on the fifth Jupiter, with 
e lightning in his hand, and the eagle at his fide; on 
e fixth Saturn, about to eat his own child; on the ſe- 
nth Mars; on the eighth Mercury; on the ninth a man 

ed in a Roman habit, with a javelin in his left-hand, 
id a drawn ſword in his right, at his fide a lion rampant, 
th this inſcription, Flink och ferdig 1718 ; i. . Ready 
and alert,” | x 


d on the other a woman, which, were it not for the 
chor lying by her, one would little imagine, from her 
Imal countenance, to be Hope; with this inſcription, 
pet, i. e. Hope, 1719.“ This laſt piece was either 
uck in the preſent reign before the amendment of the 
in, or by an ante-date under Charles XII: for this 
Ince loſt his life on the 11th of September, 1718 *, 
ereby a fairer hope appeared to Sweden than any, with 
ich baron Gortz had flattered it. Having detained you 
long, Sir, with calamitous coins, I can do no leſs than 
nclude with ſome curious ſilver medals, on more chear- 
occaſions, of a higher value, and better ſpirit than 
 afore-mentioned idols. / 


The year of his death is included in the following inſcription over a 
$ lion in a medal, | 


Non ande Y ICS ſeD fato fraCtVs bat. 


O 3 One 


The tenth, like the others, has on one fide its value, 
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One repreſents the buſt of queen Ulrica in her hi 7 C2 
with this inſcription, Ulrica Eleonora. D. G. Regina Sig, 
and on the other ſide a lioneſs with four . playing Ton 
which repreſent the four ſtates of the Swediſh kingdon, ſt of 
with this inſcription, Cure ſed Deliciæ; My care hy ate 
my delight.” In the exergue, Corona. impoſita. U. .! 
VII. Mart. A. MDCCXLX. WW: ctic! 

The other medal is ſtruck in honour of count A] 
Horn, repreſenting on one fide his buſt, with this is In th 
ſcription ; | oron 

| Hs Tor 

ARV. HORN. COM. REGN.SVEC. SEN. PRS. CANCER cha 
ET. COMIT. A. 1720. MARESCH. aches 

| aux, 
On the other ſide, in the centre, is a fquare pedeſ:) ant 
with a crown, a globe, ſceptre, Cc. upon a cuſhion. Mech, 
the front of the pedeſtal, under the crown, is the letter led 
indicating the name of Frederic; and under it is a coat « 7, Ye 
arms, a ſhield with a crooked or hunting-horn. This bet 
deſtal ſtands betwixt four ſomewhat leſſer; and on Meng 
cuſhion of that in the front, on the right-hand of th ulanT 
perſon who views the medal, an open book; and on vl * tr 
other a naked ſword. On the left of the hinder pedel ſe, a 
is a caduceus, and on the right a fickle. Each of thb $ fide 


four pedeſtals are connected with the largeſt in the cent 
by a ſtring, with ornamental Knots. In the circumls 


= 


rence, 
AMABILI VINCVLO JVNCII. 
© Joined by a delightful tie.“ 


And in the exergue, 


VIRO IMMUTABILI 
OB RES PATRI® DEXTRE FIDELITER 
© FELICITERQUE GESTAS 
ORDO FQUEST. R. s. IN. SEMPIT. 
MEMORIAM CVDI FEC. 
MDCC XX. 


The devices and motto's of theſe medals are unexct 


tionable ; and, as for the execution, it is ſufficient ” 
Wy! 
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came from the hands of the celebrated engraver Hed- | 


er, | 
7 only add the medal which on one fide repreſents the 
| of queen Ulrica Eleonora, and on the other a pom- 
ate handed down out of the clouds, with this inſcrip- 
Wn, Dat reCtas fehlt F Tres AIfligle Crore, i, e It 
refreſhes the weary with new ſtrength, and ſtops the ef- 
fuſion of blood. 
In the exergue, In memor. Coronat. 
coronation. N 
To return from my digreſſion, and ſay a word more of 
charming Pais de Vaud, which, beginning at Morat, Pais de 
aches to Ko, and is to be diſtinguiſhed from La Vaud to be 
wx, which is but a ſmall part thereof, lying betwixt 2 
wuſanne and Bevay, and not above three leagues in vaux, 
2th, and but one in breadth ; it produces the wine 
led Vin de la Vaux, of a good body, and agreeable fla- 

r, yet has not ſuch a demand as the Vin de la Cite, grow- 
> betwixt Lauſanne and Geneva, which not being ſo 
ong is accounted more wholeſome. The country from 
uſanne to Geneva abounds in vineyards ; but the wine 
a ſtrip of land betwixt the river Aubonne and Promon- 
ſe, a little brook falling into the lake, half a league on 
s fide Nyon, is eſteemed the choiceit, This territory 
three ſmall leagues in length, and is diſtinguiſhed by 
name of la Cote, The wine of the growth of Rolle and vin de la 
rim, two particular ſpots here, is reckoned to ſurpaſs Cite. 
reſt, and eſpecially the white wine ; as the barony of 
pet, which lies nearer towards Geneva, is celebrated 

red wine. 
The wine growing on the Savoy fide of the lake of Ill conſe- 
neva had formerly a very conſiderable vent, the people dus - 0 
Geneva, and the neighbouring Switzers, buying their iets. the 
e from Savoy; but a certain rapacious placeman put revenue. 
> duke upon laying a duty upon this wine, which, as 
 dwitzers could not be without it, he ſaid would be a 
at increaſe to the revenue. Such counſellors are but 
d readily liſtened to, and the impolition took place. 
is of courſe occaſioned the wine to rife, and the Swit- 
s were not wanting to make remonſtrances, but to no 
pole ; at laſt, ſeeing no remedy, it came into the minds 

ſome leading men, that, though their forefathers had 
er any thoughts of planting vines, yet that it was not 
O 4 impoſſible 
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Aubonne. 


An account 
of admiral 


du Queſne. 


Ruyter to be no longer in command, immediately animated 


PAIS de VAUD. 
impoſſible that their country, eſpecially that part of jh 
twixt Geneva and Lauſanne, might yield as good wine , 
Savoy; the poſition of their mountains, and of the hanf 
in general, affording a better expoſure to the ſun than ih 
Savoy territory. The buſineſs was ſet on foot, and th 
conſequence Ki exceeded all expeCtation z whereas d. 
Savoy wines remained upon their hands, and, inſtead d 
the uncertain advantage which the duke's finances per 
gaping after, they loſt; beſides the detriment to the indy. 

rious ſubjects, a certain income, which they have ney 
ſince been able to retrieve. 

From Lauſanne through Morges to Rolle is reckong 
five hours journey; but it is uſually gone in four. 0. 
the right-hand lies Aubonne, at preſent a government « 
the canton of Bern, but formerly a lordihip belonging co 
the marquis du Queſne, which he purchaſed of Taue 
nier, the famous traveller, and afterwards fold it to Ben 
Tavernier had bought it upon the king of France's har 
ing given him letters of nobility, with an intent 
quietly 3 there the remainder of his life; but 
the knavery of a couſin of his, whom he had ſent! 
the Eaſt-Indies with a cargo of two hundred and tweny 
two thouſand French livres value, and the fale of wia 
would at leaſt have fetched a million, became involve 
ſuch troubles, that he was obliged to diſpoſe of eig 
thing, and ended his life in a manner very different fr 
the eaſe and affluence with which he had flattered himſzl, 
As for the marquis du Queſne, he was eldeſt fon of tix 
famous admiral du Queſne, the only perſon whom ti 
French could oppoſe to the Dutch admiral Ruyter. The 
two ſea heroes are ſaid to have had ſuch mutual eſteen 
and ſuch a dread of loſing the honour they had gaine, 
that they always avoided each other, ſending private it 
formation of the courſe they intended to ſteer ; till on 
du Queſne being by contrary winds hindered from puris 
ing the courſe which he had ſpecified to Ruyter, they h 
8 to the inclinations of both, to meet d 

eſſina, and thus there was a neceſſity of coming to A 
engagement. It is alſo ſaid, that, from a falſe moto 
made by the Dutch admiral's ſhip, du Queſne, concludi 


E ſpi 
ot all 
nd thi 
n the 


his men with aſſuring them that Ruyter was killt 
Whereas he lived fome days after he received the mou 
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Du Queſne continued a firm Proteſtant; ſo that when, 


to forſake his 42 he ep anſwered, Sire, 7 at 
"du afſes long temps a Ceſar ce qui ęſt du a Ceſar ; il eft temps 
je rende f J Dieu ce qui lui oft di. 1 I have — 
enough been rendering to Cæſar the things which are 
Cæſar's, it is now time for me to render alſo to God 
what is due to him.“ So little did the king underſtand 
is, that, turning to the by-ſtanders, he ſaid, Eſt ce que la 
4 tourne d cet homme © veut il ſervir Pempereur ? © Is the 
man out of his mind ? is he for ſerving the emperor ?” 
ing, on account of his naval qualities, the perſon whom 
thoſe times the crown of France could not ſpare, he 
2s the only one who, at the repeal of the edict of Nantz, 
35 connived at, and not compelled to abjure his religion, 
quit the country. The heart of this great man lies in a 
arble tomb, erected by his ſon in the church of Aubonne ; 
te ſpirit of perſecution, after all his eminent ſervices, 
ot allowing the whole body to be carried out of town; 
pd this is intimated in a part of the following inſcription 
n the monument : | 
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his advanced age, Lewis XIV. was practiſing upon 
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Site 


um Viator, 
ic conditur 
| Cor 
Invicti Herois 


Nobiliſſimi ac IIluſtriſſimi 
Abrahami du Queſne Marchionis 
Baronis Dominiq. du Queſne, de Walgrand, de Monroy, 
Quervichard, d' Indrette &c. 
Claſnum Gallicarum Præfecti, 
Cujus anima in ccelis, 
Corpus nondum ullibi ſepultum, 
Nec unquam ſepelientur- præclare geſta. 
Si à Te ignorari queant 
Tanti Viri 
Incorrupta erga Principem fides, 
Imperterritus in preeliis animus, 
Singularis in Conſiliis Sapientia, 
Generoſum & excelſum pectus, 
Ardens pro vera Religione Zelus, 
Ingnterroga 
Aulam, Exercitum, Eccleſiam, 
imo 
Europam, Aſiam, Africam, 
Utrumque Pelagus. 
Verum ſi quæras, 

Cur fortiſſimo Ruitero 
Superbum erectum ſit mauſoleum, 
Ruiteri Victori 

Nullum ? 
Reſpondere vetat late regnantis Reverentia. 

Hoc ſui luctus ac pietatis erga Patrem 
Triſte monumentum mceſtus & lacrymans 
Poſuit Henricus ejus Primogenitus, hujuſce 
Toparchiæ Dynaſta & Eccleſiæ Patronus. 
Anno MDCC. 


© Traveller, ſtop, here is entombed the heart of a 
© unconquered hero, the moſt noble and moſt ill uſtriow 
Abraham du Queſne, marquis, baron, and lord di 
© Queſne, de Walgrand, de Monros, de Quervichatd 
© d'Indrette, &:. admiral of France, whoſe ſoul | 


* among the bleſſed, but his body as yet without a _ 
N 6 pul 
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+ his noble exploits never will de buried. If the 
yalty, the zeal for the true religion, the intrepidity, the 
dence, and the magnanimity of fo root a man can be 
known to thee, aſk the court, the fleet, and the 
burch ; nay, aſk of Europe, Afia, and Africa, and 
och ſeas : but ſhould you enquire why the brave Ruyter 
honoured with a ſtately tomb, and even a burial denied 
> Ruyter's conqueror, reſpect to the ſovereign will not 
imit of an anſwer, This monument, as a teſtimony 
f his grief, and duty towards his father, was erected at 
e expence of Henry his eldeſt fon, lord of this diſ- 
i, and patron of this church, Anno 1700.“ 
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he governor's name, with a las of wine, for which 
meſſenger is always diſmiſſed with a piece of money. 


$ the Swiſs dominions. The French have here a cuſ- 
-houſe, where, in time of peace, a little money pro- 
es one an immediate paſſage ; but in the preſent war, 
only merchandize, and other goods, but even the 
ſons of travellers are ſtrictly ſearched and examined. 


ir diſtance ;z and by land the road from Lauſanne to 
neva is a pleaſant day's journey; and the country of 
joy, which faces it alſo, makes. a very agrecable ap- 
trance. Among other things, one ſees near the lake- 
the monaſtery of Ripaille, where Amadeus, duke of 
'oy, or Felix the anti-pope, after reſigning the papal 
nity, reſided till his deceaſe, which happened in the 
ir 1450 3 and where it is ſaid he paſſed his time fo jovi- 
ly, as to give riſe to the phraſe, by 


| aire Ripaille, or andare 
Fupagha; ſignifying, To make good chear. This prince, 
er Quitting the papal crown, had a cardjnal's hat, on 
ich occaſion he took the title of cardinal St. Sabine. 


Geneva, September 30, 1729. 
| | th X 


L 


f a ſtranger propoſes to make 2 ſtay in the towns of Preſent of 
ſe territories, one of the town officers waits upon him, Vine. 


erſoy, which lies betwixt Copet and Geneva, belongs verfoy, a 
he French little territory of Gex, and on this fide 11- French paſs, 


From the ſea-ſhore the Pais de Vaud forms a delightful The lake. 
phitheatre, the mountains gradually riſing according to ſhore, 
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A remark- 
able letter of 


Patkul, 


LETTER from J. R. Patkul to the Baron J 


P AIS de VA U D. 

P. S8. Having mentioned ſome particular circy 
concerning Patkul, I promiſe myſelf that it will ng x 
leaſe you, if I add a long and remarkable letter wry 
Fim to the above - mentioned miniſter, who was pleaſcd , 
favour me with a ſight of the original. 


| 2 
4 


SIR, 
N OTHING could give me greater pleaſure thany 


hear from you—lIrt ſeems at laſt, dear Sir, you kn 
who Fiſchering was, whoſe reſidence in Switzerland he 
occaſioned ſo many conjectures. There is then no needd 
concealing it any longer; and, that you may be farther ce 
tified of it, I ſhall inform you, Sir, that within theſe | 
twenty years, by the oppreſſion and inſupportable ngo 
of the Swediſh government, many worthy perſons ha 
been totally ruined, families of diſtinction ſtripped of 
and baniſhed ; that all Europe hath rung with the lam 
tations of deſtitute wretches drove out of their country, al 
roving from nation to nation, as monuments of Swell 
virtue and policy. The contagion at laſt ſpread itſelf He 
my poor native country, which is Livonia, a province 
unknown in our hemiſphere, and to which the Swedes 2 
obliged for a great part of their riches and conſideration 
The famous reduction, as it was called, was carried ſo far, 
that all the fundamental laws, capitulations, and privilege 
were entirely ſubverted and deſtroyed, and the fortune, bo- 
nour, and lives of a nation, whoſe. only fault has been! 
too firm attachment to Sweden, ſubmitted to deſpotic an 
oppreſſive meaſures, This diſtreſs carried the Livonians nd 
farther than to petition the king that he would be pleaſe 
to conſider the rights and privileges confirmed to them evet 
by the treaty of Oliva, and ſince by ſeveral grants of th 
kings of Sweden, ſurdo narrabatur fabula, till the nobility 
wearied With the tyranny of the governor-general, drew ur 
a ſtate of all the grievances under which the province 


groaned, alledging only plain facts, and concluding wi 
a Ver 


— — 
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ery dutiful requeſt, that his majeſty would be pleaſed to 
to heart our ſufferings, to appoint an impartial com- 
*Ton of enquiry, or take any other courſe for putting a 
riod to ſuch flagrant outrages. 
Inſtead of liſtening to our complaints, fix noblemen of 
e beſt families of the country were charged with high 
aon, as deſigning to revolt and form a general inſur- 
jon in the province. It was to no purpoſe, that we 
ered to prove this charge an atrocious calumny, the in- 
ntion of infernal malice, or a chimera hatched in ſome 
tempered brain. The whole body of the nobility tranſ- 
itted a petition to the king, openly declaring it to be 
is general cauſe for which they would all be reſponſible, 
d that no particular perſons were to be charged with it, 
ut all in vain; for my part, eafily perceiving that we 
ere picked out for a ſacrifice, in order to filence any fur- 
er complaints againſt the reduction, and the other 
agues of Egypt, I withdrew into Courland, and after- 
rds ſolicited a ſafe conduct, which was not granted but 
ith much difficulty; and not till I had threatened, in 
aſe: of denial, to publiſh a detail of ſuch unprecedented 
ealings with ſubjects, who, conſcious of their innocence, 
ould juſtify themſelves before the whole univerſe, from 
the calumnies forged againſt them. At length appeared 
is ſafe conduct, but with ſuch ambiguous clauſes, that 
dme worthy perſons, deteſting the fallacy, were pleaſed, 
anonymous letters, to warn me, that no faith would be 
ept with me: However, contrary to the general expec- 
ation, and even of the king himſelf, J appeared at Stock- 
olm, requeſting only that the whole procedure might be . 
ried on with juſtice, of which there was ſuch a flagiti- | | 


us violation, that the accomplices muft anſwer for before 
od; and in this world they will never be able to clear 1 
hemſelves with perſons of a good heart and ſound judg- ö | 
ent; Which appears from hence, that we found our- $9; 
ves under a neceſſity of reproaching the whole grand 
ommiſſion, or the parliament, that their record was falſi- N 
ed; and, being warmly preſſed by us, they even effaced a Cit 
allage, wherein it was ſaid, that in a conference we had th 
cknowledged ourſelves. rei confitentes. So many ſnares 4:1 
ere laid for us under pretence of friendly advice, and in- 
eating us to preſent a petition for the pardon of crimes, ; 
which 
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which we could not deny but to have committed, ene 
raging us with hopes, that this confeſſion would melt 
king's heart, and all would end happily : But, having 
ſolutely determined never to ſtoop to ſuch a meannej, 
was concluded, that, it being impoſſible for us all to 
looſe from the talons of theſe birds of prey, one of 
ſhould make his eſcape in order to inform the world of a 
innocence. It — that this ſhould fall to my | 
being more narrowly watched than others, and ſo nn 
rowly that, ſpeaking, any ſuch attempt ſeem 
utterly impracticable without falling into the hands of 5 
keepers. And, indeed, Sir, if you were acquainted wi 
all the circumſtances, which I ſuppreſs only that I m 
not be tedious, you would ſay, that the Lord had gui 
me with his rigbi- + left in my chamber, at Stockoln 
A ſuitable letter to the king, and another to the park 
ment. 1804 * | | 

. Whilſt I thus lived in the obſcurity, in which y 
knew me, a prince of great diſtinction offered me his pn 
tection; in the mean time we were tried like crimir 
and all the favour Which my noble fellow-priſoners cou 
hope for was, that, after receiving ſentence of death, 
was mitigated to ſiæ years impriſonment; but the ſatiui 
tion of the men in power was far ſhort of what it wu lige. 
have been, could they have laid hands on me, as in ſty. 

debate I ſeemed animated with an uncommon ſpirit a 
elocution againſt their enormities. Thus whilſt I was d 
ſpairing of ever ſeeing my home again, or of appealing n 
enemies, Who have traduced me to the greateſt princes1 
Europe, the king of Sweden dies, and his ſon ſucceeds t 
the throne: this every - body mmagined the happy junctu 
for making our ꝓeace, and that all the illegal meaſures0 
the former government would be ſuperſeded But thing 
go in the ſame: courſe, the ſame councils prevail; and 
though the others were releaſed, there was no pardon i 
me my eſcaping ſcot-· free was what they could not tar 
get. | TFT jt] 44 4 | 

In the mean time the eledtor of Saxony was elect 
king of Poland, and ſoon after ſent a miniſter to Swedes 
with a ſincere deſign of entering into a cloſe harmony wit 
that power; but — intoxicated with its good #0! 
tune, diſmiſſed this miniſter without ſo much as = 
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+ he had to ſay. Afterwards the czar of Muſco 
elf, in his paſſage through Riga, the capital of Livo- 
was treated with ſuch haughtineſs, as raiſed a 
1fettled reſentment in him: That, in his return from 
jenna to his on dominions, he had an interview with 
e king of Poland, wherein it was concerted to call Swe- 
to an account-for its depredations, both on themſelves mJ 
id other nei ing Rates. Whereupon the king of oY 
land offered me a commiſſion ; and, though unacquaint- 4 

| with his peculiar motive for it, I bad a ſurmiſe that 10 
me deſign againſt Sweden was on the anvil. As I was 7 
pecially cautious of avoiding any ſteps favouring of a Ws, 
indicti ve ſpirit, and which might give handle to a re- * 
wach that I had heartily concurred in any engagements in. 
inſt Sweden, I applied to a great prince, that he would : 

e pleaſed to reinſtate me in the king of Sweden's favour ; | 

d my affair was 10 recommended to his envoy, . 
ot 2 could be obtained. I further offered, on be- ö 


ne reſtored to my eſtate, to remain in Germany, in any 
ity Sweden ſhould appoint, to live privately, and have 
jo connexion or correſpondence with any prince ſuſpected 1 
Sweden; but to this my implacable enemies turned the Il | 
leaf "ear ; To that the enjoyment of freedom neceſlarily | 
pbliged me to throw myſelf into the arms of his Poliſh ma- 11 
eſty. Proper meaſures were now taken for bringing Swe- | 


len to reaſon, and hitherto they have been carried on 
ith remarkable ſucceſs, and what is to come muſt be left | 
Providence. We have already made ourſelves maſters po 
ff two places, the laſt of which is unqueſtionably ane of 1 
e ſtrongeſt in all Europe. The main body of the king's 
my is now on its march towards Livonia, Which will be 
e ſeene of the campaign. | | 


| have'been thus particular in my adventure, that you 
hay be fully acquainted with the reaſons whereby I was 
duced/to ſerve the king of Poland againſt the king of 
weden. This is not ſerving againſt my country, but ra- 
er to free it from a cruel v. Thus, ir, I have 
tirely reſigned myſelf up to the will of the Lord, who is 
avenger of all wrongs committed on earth, c. 


Warſaw, May 18, 1700. 
. 8. | : i | 
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P. 8. Of the fate of the Saxon lieutenant-gey, 
Otho Arnold Patkul, I ſhall another time ſend yy 
fuller account: This gentleman being taken priſonet 
the Swedes, in battle, was on the 14th of Novenh, 
1706, condemned by the high court of juſtice to loſs; 
head as a traitor to his country, in bringing a for 
army into Livonia and ſerving the enemy. This ſenten 
was afterwards executed, being grounded only on j; 
being a native of Livonia, though he alledged, that! 
long ago as 1677, being then in his fifteenth year, y 
verty had obliged him to leave Livonia, where he 
never poſſeſſed any thing, nor ever received any bene 
from the crown of Sweden, nor taken any oath of fl 
-lity to the king, &c. 0 
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55 An Account of the Republic of Geneva. 


STIR, 

EAR Villenueve the Rhone empties itſelf into 
' Lacus Lemanus, or lake of Geneva, with ſuch ra 
dity, that, for the diſtance of half a league, its wat 
- which-is very foul, continues unmixed with that of t 
lake, which is very clear; but afterwards there is no vil 
ble diſtinction, although Ammianus Marcellinus amo 
the ancients, and ſeveral modern writers, affirm the co 
trary. This lake is eight German miles in length, | 
meaſures near ten along the banks. The Savoy ſhore 
the ſhorteſt; but, its windings included, it is about {ei 
German miles: the. greateſt breadth is near Rolle, wht 
it is about five leagues. It is as little ſubject to be fro 
as the Bodenſee, the laſt inſtance of it being in the jk 
1572 ; the plenty of its fiſh has ſuffered ſome decreaſe, a 
particularly within theſe forty or fifty years paſt, a 0 
voracious 2 of prey, before unknown, is ſaid to l. 
been ſeen in it. The inhabitants call it moutela, but kn0 


ö ' 
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whether it came from the lake of Neuf-chatel or Yver- 
n, which laſt; by means of a canal and a little river 


icous paſſage, or by an inundation. Formerly this 
» afforded trouts of fifty or ſixty pounds weight; where- 
now one of twenty or thirty is reckoned very large. I 


- 


ndered to ſee here no fine gondola's or barges to take 


ce from Geneva, is a huge ſtone, with a large ca- 
it is called la Pierre de Neiton, or Niton's ſtone, 
dich was the name of the Neptune of the old Celts. 
J Gauls; and that it was uſed, for ſacrifices, appears 
m ſome facrificatory utenſils found above fifty years ago 
the hollow of it. 


ther with the banks on both ſides, ſtands the city of 
eneva, which is ſituated in 46 degrees 12 minutes north 
tude, The part on the right-hand, which, from a 
urch of that name, is called St. Gervais, is very much 
erior, both in dimenſions and beauty, to the buildings 
the eminence to the left fide of the river; but for theſe 
enty years paſt daily improvements are making in every 
rt of the city. The large and beautiful fortifications 
ve drawn hither ſeveral forts of workmen, and occa- 
ned many judicious meaſures for procuring building ma- 
rials at a reaſonable. rate; ſo what at firſt might appear 


tect to the contrary, The Rue neuue conſiſts of fine 
dings,” particularly the houſe facing the Treille, or 
ks made behind the town-houſe. The Treille con- 
is of lime- trees, and, being on an eminence, affords a 


e moſt ſtately houſes is that of Mr, Lullin, an eccleſi- 
* and is ſaid to have coſt him above eighty thouſand 
ars, | 
dome ſtreets of the lower town have a kind of arches 
piazza's, but they are loftier than, thoſe of Bern, and 
dect farther. Shelters of this kind are very conveni- 
tin a city without coaches. - 


led laVenoge, communicates with the lake of Geneva; 
fom a large pond near la inn. ah e ſome ſub- 


ur on the water; but poſſibly they are prohibited by 
ſtrict attention of the police to cut off all inlets of un- 
ſary expences and luxury. In the lake, at a little 


The Rhone at its influx forms an iland, on which, to- Geneva, 


raiſe the price of private buildings, has had a very happy 


arming proſpect of the large gardens beneath it, and of 
e fields and meadows towards the- mountains. One of 
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LORE 


Arſenal, 


Public gra- The city has but little land belonging to it, fo that ti 


Parics. 


double the price it coſt ; and whoſoever has corn to a 


G EN E V A. 
The principal church is that of St. Peter, where Heny 
duke of Rohan has a monument; and the ſervice h 
as in moſt other churches, is performed in F rench, þ 
miniſters of the reformed perſuaſion. + Several families v 
fled here from Italy, among which are the Micheli, 
lindrin, Turretin, Gallatin, Sartoris, Legee, Stopp 
Sc. contribute to the ſupport of an Italian church 
themſelves and others, who for the cauſe of religion n 
be obliged to leave that country, as the German reform 
have alſo their religious aſſembly. The Lutherans hay 
within theſe twenty or thirty years been allowed to mains 
tain a particular paſtor; at preſent they make but a th 
congregation, and the miniſter's wife is the only woman 
among them at preſent.” This church is under the or 
tection of the duke of Saxegotha, who appoints th 
preacher:. At the entrance into the town-houſe arc ſom 
inſcriptions relating to the reformation. of the church be 
gun here in 1535, in memory of the alliance formed, 
1184, with the cantons of Bern and Zurich, and on a 
count of the unſuceeſsful attempt of the Savoyards tou 
priſe this city in the year 1602. The aſcent to the tow 
houſe is wichout ſteps, being a ſmooth pavement of lit 
pebbles, as moſt eaſy for aged perſons to aſcend, ſuch 
magiſtrates frequently are. | | 
In the arfenal are ſhewn the ladders, a charged peta 
and other implements made uſe of by the Savoyards i 
their famous deſign of ſcaling the city by night in 160 
when they were repulſed and beaten off with all the is 
nominy their perfidiouſneſs deſerved. 


corn it yields not being ſufficient for ſupplying the ink 
bitants of the republic; and the regular importation of i 
from the neighbouring countries being liable to be inter 
rupted by bad Ferre, contagious diſtempers, or wat 
for preventing a ſcarcity large granaries have been built 
the public-expence. In theſe are continually kept nine 
thouſand quintals of corn, which is computed to ſuffe 
for two years: But no body is obliged to buy their co 
from this ſtorehouſe, as at Rome where every body mi 
repair to his holineſs's granary, who ſells the corn 1 


ſe of, muſt deliver it in at a very unreaſonable low rat 
akers, innkeeperg, the garriſon, the — 5 
Ay 2 ould! 


* 


GENEVA. 
ourers employed by the city are the only perſons under 
obligation to provide themſelves with corn from the 
blic of Geneva's granary. This conſumption takes 
f yearly-about ſixteen thouſand quintals ; and the intent 
it is not ſo much the ſmall gain which accrues to the 
from a very moderate advance of the price; but 
as; by regularly giving out of the corn, every fix years, 
e intire ſtock is renewed. - | f 


an hundred and thirty 
it of which is employed in the falaries of the civil and 
clefiaſtical- officers, in the building and repairs of the 
blic edifices, and in the ent of the garriſon, which 
fiſts of eight hundred men, well diſciplined, with an 


wirons alſo - belonged to the republic. The power was 


E y, or at leaft immemorially lodged in the people 
1 2 about fifteen 4 their 
iets being the four ſyndics, who with twenty-one coun- 


men conſtitute the ſupreme court of the twenty-five, 
which two perſons of one family cannot be members at 
e ſame time. gage | 

The uext is the more ſevere court, conſiſting of ſixty, 
id the great council of two hundred. The ſyndics are 
oſen by the people, out of the council of twenty-one; 
ey continue in office but a year; however, they retain 
jeir ſeat in the council, and are capable of being cho- 


er's debts, ſhall be capable of any office. 


gagements of a reformed with a Roman-catholic are 
clared void, and of none effect; and the agents and 


cording” to the nature of the circumſtances. A woman 
forty years of age cannot marry a man who is ten 
ars younger than herſelf; if above forty, her choice is 
nhned to five years younger. A man about ſixty is not 
marry a woman who is not at leaſt above half that age. 
widow muſt remain ſuch ſix months before ſhe can alter 
i condition, In this point a man is not limited to any 

P 2 parti- 


form of blue faced with red. Eleven pariſhes in the 


ole who have given their conſent” to it, are puniſhable 
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The other revenues of the city may annually amount Revenue of 
thouſand dollars, the greateſt the city. 


again. For the ſupport of credit, it is enacted, by an Sons to dis- 


preſs Jaw, that no ſon, who does not diſcharge his fa- — * 
+ father's 


debts, 
Geneva alſo has ſome peculiar ordinances concerning pinicular 
atrimony.. No marriage is allowed of, unleſs both par- laws relative 
s be of the proteſtant religion; all previous promiſes or“ marriage. 
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1 particular time; but however he is enjoined to wait a N At 
1 ſonable time, with this ſingular addition, which iz 1, b 
41 found in other laws, tant pour obvier au ſcandale, qu yy ber 
| montrer, qu'il a ſenti la main de Dieu; i. e. both to ch. hicl 
C ms ſcandal, and to ſhew that he hath felt the hand Ae b 
„Gedi 50 '1 rtif 
The maintenance of a good police, and the ſuppreſſq Cy 
of luxury, is the province of a particular chamber; but un 
bo” very extraordinary fund here is that ariſing from c thi 
dirt of the ſtreets. In other places, money is paid («+ ible 
Revenue having it carried away, whereas here it is farmed fete 
from dirt. eight hundred livres, paid to the city for the excluſive f-. u Q 
| vilege of taking it away for manuring land. | he la 
Manufac- The expulſion of the Proteſtants out of France has erſon 
tures at Ge- yell ſupplied this city with good handicraftſmen and artity,Muthe 
ar that thoſe in the ſeveral branches of the watch trade uit o 
computed at above three hundred; and the, Genen R 
watches are not at all inferior in beauty to the Englih uch 
A very good ſilver one may be had for about thirty Re. urs. 
niſh guilders, and a gold one, with a chaſed caſe, for fi Hertait 
rix- dollars. N I ee At! 
The hiſtory of Geneva is already written by Spon ; bulls in 
not in a manner equal to the manuſcript left by Gautier ucon 
which deſerves to ſee the light; but as it aſſerts and en tth © 
larges the plebeian power, and the government is moay b 
and more modelling itſelf into an ariſtocracy, ſuch a wort. | 
is not likely ever to come under the preſs. lition 
There is alſo little hopes of ever ſeeing any more her 
Butinus's works; his brother, who alone was able to d Mr. 
cypher his writing, being ſnatched away by death. ell-cl 
I.! me city library is well furniſhed with books, and In t 
ine collection of medals and petrifactions. The molt min. 
mäarkable among the manuſcripts are a Terence, the fou le te 
evangeliſts written in the ninth century, and a Latin bib mar 
in a large folio intire. In tliis manuſcript the paſſage d rin 
St. John's epiſtle concerning the witneſſes in heaven our 
on earth is found, the verſes being only tranſpoſed : at th 
ther title of the epiſtle itſelf is ad Spartos, of "_ {onWer he 
make os or difper ſos , and this ſenſe corre/ponuls err, 
with La 7 Others chuſe to read ume 

ad Parthos, St. Auguſtine quoting ſome paſlages of N. 
John under this name, '*. The 
5 time 


Among 
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Among other antiquities here are ſome large Roman Antiquities, 
hore, and an old Gauh/h prieſt, of bronze, with a pit- 
her in his right-hand : a large table, in the middle of 
hich is a piece of Florence marble two feet long, and 
ne broad, ſo diſtinctly repreſenting a landſkip and ruinous 
ortifications of a town, with an old caſtle on an emi- 
ence, as to have wanted but few amendments. All 
round it is another piece of marble, repreſenting waves 
the ſea, and inlaid with fiſh of mother of pearl. This 
able formerly belonged to the before-mentioned unfortu- 
ate Tavernier, by whom it was preſented to admiral 
u Queſne, whoſe ſon beſtowed it on this library, In 
he large hall of this library hang the portraits of many 
ſons celebrated for learning, as Calvin, Beza, Farels, 
uther, Sc. In one of the adjacent chambers is a por- 
ait of Mayerne, an Engliſh phyſician, excellently drawn 

Rubens; and Cyrillus Lucarius by another hand, 
zuch inferior to the 2 This library is open ſeveral 
durs in a week, and books are not refuſed to be lent on 
ertain conditions. | 
At Mr. Lullin the miniſter's I ſaw St. Jerom's diſcour- 
sin Latin written on Egyptian papyrus, which Mont- 
ucon aſſerts, in a writing prefixed to it, to be of the 


th or ſeventh century; and a plate of one Page of it 


ay be ſeen in Mabillon's learned work de Arte Diploma- 

a. In the above-mentioned collection of books are two 
Iitions of Cicero de Officiis, one of the year 1465, the 

her of 1466, and both printed at Mentz. | 

Mr. Turretin, the learned profeſſor of divinity, has a 

ell-choſen collection of books, and of old medals. 

In the churches the kings of France and England are Kings of 
dminally prayed for. The chriſtian behaviour and peace- F"8\and and 
le temper of the clergy here may ſerve for a pattern 7 
many of their brethren, differing from them in ſome 

Ktrinal points. Both clergy and laity are averſe to an 

courſe on the procedures againſt Servetus, and with 

pt the whole matter was buried in utter oblivion. How- 

er heady and irreclaimable Servetus might have been in 

errors ; yet, according to true Proteſtant maxims, the 


atment he met with can never be approved of “. 
| This 


The furious reciprocal perſecutions among Chriſtians, ſo long ago as 
ume of Conſtantine the Great, gave occafion to the heathen hiſtorian 
P-4 Aramianus 
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very confiderable fortune for the Proteſtant religion, the latter could ta 
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This is placed beyond all doubt in the pieces of Mr. 
la Roche and profeſſor Moſheim “ on this ſubject. Ty 
ſpot where Servetus was burnt is a ſhort half league {4 
this city, along a pleaſant meadow and the walk cale 
Plainpalais, on a ſmall eminence where formerly fog 
ſtone monument, with an inſcription, which was ca 
deſtinely carried off. At preſent one fees there a yiy 
deep pit, occaſioned by the great quantity of earth du 
up ſome years ago for a redoubt near it, which was aft 
wards carried on to this city. Another way, which by 
with a little compaſs, brings one near this place, lies 9 
the right-hand through a fine walk, called the philog. 
phical walk, which Arminius, whilſt a ſtudent at Genen 
uſed eſpecially to frequent, and where he is (aid to hay 
planned his ſyſtem! of divinity... | 


: 

Ammianus Marcellinus to ſay, Ib. il. c. 5, Nullas infeflas hominibu bifig 
ut ſunt ibi ferales plerigue Chrifliatorum, * No wild beaſts are ſuch furig 
enemies to men as Chriſtians are to one another.” But, if on one 
the proceedings of the perſecutors have not greatly redounded to their h 
novr, ſo on the other hand the truth of a doctrine is as little determine 
by the readineſs of its martyrs to ſhed their blood for it. The Ain 
have their martyrologies no leſs than the orthodox; and does not hiſto 
ſhew how frequently the deteſtation of deſerting the religion of our for 
fathers, generally impreſſed on the mind from the tendereſt years; perk 
nal hatred againſt the perſecutors; intimacy or relation with the pa 

rſecuted, thirſt-of fame, and dread of infamy ; the ſhame of owni 
one's ſelf in the wrong; ſome article of the oppoſite ſyſtem particular 
offenſive.; education, and many more ſuch circumſtances; have inſpint 
people to embrace death in any ſhape for the confeſſion of a religion whid 
they little underſtood, or to which their wicked lives were a daily con 
tradition, I never think without concern, that in a diſpute betwixt 
Papiſt and a gentleman who had fled from France, where he had leſt 


detent | 
m, qu 
ontbu 
Dia 
aſdam 
re, ju 
e 
ſe credi 
n alig 
alſo nc 
and th 
night, 
the ear 
numer 
and th 
among 


juſtly be reproached by the former (that he the Proteſtant) belonged t 
the devil, and ſhewed, by his ſcandalous life, that he had no real loves 
God, or deſire of heaven; and that it was ſomething whimfical, he ſhoul 
2 chuſe to go to hell as a ſugitive Proteſtant, than as a wealth) 
tholic. | 

Mr. Moſheim's Hiſtoria Michael. Serveti Helmſt. 1727, in which 
vin's procedure is examined, has not been ſo happy as to gain the 
probation of our Calviniſt brethren, particularly the author of the 515 
tbegue Raiſenne charges him with notorious partiality, and a maligne 
diſpoſition. This Mr. Moſheim himſelf gives an account of in Nai 
Scripterum, 1731, 8 v. but he has lately ſufficiently vindicated himlell,i 
his New eſſay towards an impartial church hiſtory, The Zurgiſh Frer fe 
later of 1748 upbraids us with Luther's proceeding towards Carlſtadt; bd 
pity it is that the conduct of Luther and Calvin ſhould be ſo little all. 


= 
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cannot forbear faying, to the praiſe of the republic, 
+ the abſurd proceedings relating to indictments and 
ences for witchcraft and ſorcery, one of the reliques 

pery, was much ſooner exploded here than in other 
teſtant countries, not one perſon, ſince the year 1652, 
aving ſuffered death on ſuch an accuſation ; nor are thoſe 
e ſtories other countries are filled with, ſo much as men- 


ong which is Beza, being buried in the church of the 
aubourg St. Gervais. That Calvin lies in the Plainpa- 
« church-yard is certain; but the inhabitants of Ge- 
ya, to ſhew their averſion to ſectariſm, will not tell, 
ſeem to know in what particular place he is depoſited. 
. Galliton, a preacher, told me, that once a Scotch 
reſbyterian came to him, expreſſing a mighty deſire of 
ing Calvin's grave, to which he anſwered, that where 
was he himſelf did not know; and, the Scot ſeeming to 
kpreſs a great aſtoniſhment and concern, Galliton add- 


# It is little to the credit of the laſt century that ſo many accuſations 
ſorcery ſhould have been brought to a ſolemn trial, and even carried to 
) execution, ſuch a credulity having been cenſured and expoſed even in 
cient times, Concil, Anguir. ap. Reginon. c. 164, lud etiam non omitten- 
m, quod guædam ſcelerate mulieres retro poſt ſatanam converſe, damonum il- 
onibus & phantaſmatibus ſeduct᷑ a credunt ſe, & profitentur nocturnit boris 
Diana paganorum dea & innumera multitudine mulierum equitare ſuper 
aſdam beftias, & multa terrarum ſpatia intempeſtæ nectis ſilentio pertran- 


A re, guſque juſſtonibus welut domi næ obedire, & certis noftibus ad ejus ſervi- 
leſt | evocari, Nam innumera multitudo bac falſa opinione decepta, bæc vera 
d, & credendo a recta via deviat, & in errorem paganorum revolvitur, 


n aliquid divinitatis aut numinis extra unum Deum eſſe arbitrantur, lt is 
alſo not to be omitted that certain wicked women, deceived by ſpectres 
and the deluſion of evil ſpirits, imagine and confeſs that in the dead of 
night, being mounted on certain beaſts, they ride over many parts of 
the earth, in company with Diana, a pagan goddeſs, attended by an in- 
numerable train of other women ; that they obey her as their ſovereign ; 
and that, on certain nights, they are called up to attend her: for many 
among the vulgar give credit to ſuch affertions, and thus are led out of 
the right way, and return to the dreadful*errors of the Pagans, imagi- 
ning ſome power or deity to exiſt independently of the one God.” This 

ud of ignorance has been ſeaſonably diffipated from among the Pro- 
ſtants ; but of this the Romiſh clergy have ſtill ſome leaven inherent in 
en, The recent proceſſes for ſorcery are ſach a melancholy inſtance, as 
Wl ſcarce meet with credit hereafter, 


8 | ed, 
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On the Plainpalais, not far front the gate where the Sa- Calvin's 
pyards made an attempt in the year 1602, to ſurprize the de. 
ty, is the general burial-place, only a few families, 
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ed, it has long ſince been ſuffered to be forgot, it ben 


theran eccleſiaſtic was alſo buried here, cloſe by Calvin, 


Subterrane- 
ous courſe of 


G EN E VA. 
foreſeen that a ſuperſtitious Preſbyterian would one 8 
come and make more ſtir about it than was fit. Hoy. 
ever, the Lutheran paſtor ſhewed me, on the right-hay 
going into the church-yard, a mark, in the wall of d 
peſt-houſe which ſtands in the middle, and at the diſtang 
of ſome. paces, oppoſite to this mark is the ſpot when 
Calvin was interred. He further informed me, that a Ly. 


The upper part of the city is well ſupplied with wan 
from the Rhone, by means of an engine; and the fi 
of that river within the city 1s of great ſervice to the mill; 
but not a little troubleſome to — who lodge a 
the three Kings, before they become accuſtomed to the 
noiſe. | 
At the diſtance of ſeven long leagues from Genen, 
betwixt fort Ecluſe and mount. Credo, this river entire 
loſes itſelf under ground; the way thither is troubleſome, 
and beſt gone on horſeback. Fort Ecluſe is built on x 
rock, along the foot of which runs the Rhone, and, ther 
being no other way than this to Lyons, travellers are her 
ſtrictly examined. After ſome little falls, the river u 
once * itſelf under ground, ſo as to become ford 
ble. When the water is low, one has a fight of the 
aperture in the earth, which at high-water is hid. About 
eighty or an hundred paces from thence, one ſees agai 
little ſprings and pools, and ſoon after almoſt half the re 
ſhews itſelf, the remainder ſtill purſuing its ſubterrancoy 
courſe, 


Rejoicings at Yeſterday Mr, de Cloſure, the French reſident, or iloſe 


theentertain- 


ment on the 
birth of the 
Dauphin. 


ther the city, gave an entertainment on account of e ei 
birth of the Dauphin, to which all ſtrangers were invite h., 
Mr. du Vernet, a very promiſing young divine, a fe the 


days before, drew up the following humorous letter : "on 
| ot 10 


LETTER to the Moon, defiring her not to ſhe 75 
{ 

herſelf next Monday. terly 

| | | eck c 
Madam, „ if) 


$ WE! LS T we are taken up with preparations de 
$ rejoicings on the happy birth of the DauphngWre f 
+ Mr. Almanachus, our watchman, has juſt informed le ha 


% 
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t your lunatic Highneſs intends us your company. 
des doing us too much honour, to ſpeak freely, your 
ſence would be rather troubleſome than agreeable : 
t that we are wanting in reſpect for a princeſs of your 
h rank, and who makes ſuch a ſplendid figure in the 
1d, You are not ignorant, Madam, that the fair- 
| half of mankind peculiarly pay their homage to you; 
at not a few are ſo — under your influence, as 
eatly 2 to bear your name; and that our aſtro- 
mers ſpend whole nights in paying their court to you, 
a Spaniſh inamorado, under his miſtreſs's balcony. If, 
xtwithſtanding this, Madam, we preſume to decline 
ze honour of your preſence, it is from a motive which 


gent is by no means ſo coarſe as it at firſt appears. 
[ou have ct long ſince obſerved to avoid tumult, and 
te glare of day, appearing abroad only in the ſhade or 
ence of the night. This diſpoſition could be but in- 
fferently entertained at a feſtival,, where the multitude 
f illuminations will turn night into day, and heaven 
d earth will ring with the thundering exploſions of 
ur artillery. Beſides, the brightneſs of your beauty, 
it raiſes admiration in ſome, it excites no leſs envy in 
thers, who apprehend they ſhall be totally eclipſed b 
ur vanity is for ſhining a little, and too welt 
nows, that it would be diſappointed by your preſence 
ongſt us. Indulge us for once in this trifling foible ; 
our highneſs can never be at a loſs for diverſions elſe- 


niloſophers thought, you may amuſe yourſelf in cauſing 
e craw-fiſh to grow, in filling the bones with mar- 
dw, and imperceptibly gnawing ſtones ; or, according 
d the moderns, there is the more noble occupation of 
luencing the flowing and ebbing of the ſea, We are 
ot for ſending you to preſide at ſome birth ; after that, 
th which you have ſo lately bleſſed our eyes, it is by 
| means fit that you ſhould have ſome reſpite. For- 
terly you were ſeen to ramble all over the. world at the 
eck of a magician, you may return to that diverſion, 
, if you have done with incantations, there is your old 
ade of hunting, which you may be ſuppoſed not to 
we forgot, and much leſs the ſoft hours you ſpent with 
e handſome Endymion; you may give kim a rendez- 
vous 


e perſuade ourſelves will not give offence: the compli- 


here, If you are ſtill of the ſame mind, as ancient 


„ 
., "as 
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| vous for that night, and be aſſured, that ſuch an 28 
© complaiſance to us, on this occaſion, ſhall not ,, 


[ | | « with miſbecoming returns. We ſhall not diſturb yo; 
= © your tete-tete, nor ſo much as put any ill config 
f © upon it; neither ſhall we blaze abroad all the now 
It c thefts to which your rigid modeſty condeſcends 0 
[i < privy. To do you the greater honour, all the hy 


"0 « moons of our fortifications will turn into whole moo 
| our ſtar-gazers ſhall be prohibited from giving ou t 
your face has ſpots on it; and, though you affect to 5 
us a fight only on one fide, we will take it for orany 
that the other is not inferior to it. Thus your hig 
neſs ſees that your favour will not be thrown ay 
and may we be permitted alſo to intimate to you, ü 
it is not adviſeable to put people out of humour, at 
time when your dominions begin to totter, left 100 
ſhould be no longer conſulted about planting, ſown 
and paring the nails; nay, who knows but that t 
numbers who have doſt their wits, may call upon y 
for reſtitution, being informed by Arioſto, that youh 
all the wit loſt here below concealed in phials? Af 
all, it is but a trifle that is requeſted of you, it v 
even make for your glory; for it muſt be acknowledge 
that the endeavours to diſpenſe with your preſence { 
vour of temerity, of which, however, you will ße 
be revenged, by the univerſal deſire of ſeeing you t 
very next day: Yet, Madam, if you are abſolutely det 
mined to come, we pray, that at leaſt it may be maſk 
and incog. Deities are ſaid uſually to wrap themſeh 
up in a cloud, and with ſuch an invelope your p 
ſence will not be objected againſt. We were in no (md 
perplexity how to tranſmit this letter to you, but! 
length it was propoſed to make uſe of a rocket, wit 
the ſhade of Cirano de Bergerac kindly came and offer 
us his ſervice; as he has already made the voyage, 
has the honour of being known to you, we are 
more inclined'to hope for ſucceſs in this requeſt. Vil 
ing that a perpetual ſerenity may dwell on your aug 
countenance, and recommending ourſelves to your 
nign influence, we are, with profound reſpect, *' 
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GENEVA. | 
is petition had its deſired effect, the clear moon-ſhine 
g intercepted by clouds, and the weather quite calm. 
number of candles and lamps, uſed in the illumina- 

amounted to ſome millions, the whole city being il- 
| "ited; and the expence in many houſes was not leſs 


ed to this profuſeneſs in ſuch a frugal city; regard to 
moſt chriſtian majeſty as a powerful neighbour ; the 
aritave accruing to the city from the French trade, and 
univerſal eſteem which M. de Cloſure has merited by 
politeneſs and generoſity, which are equal to his abi- 
es; and laſtly, many, from a frivolous ambition of out- 
ing their neighbours, put themſelves to very needleſs 
dences. At ten o'clock the entertainment at the town- 
uſe began, at which were preſent an hundred and ſe- 
gueſts. The cooks, who, on this occaſion, had 
n ſent for from Lyons, ſeem to have had no very high 
s of the kitchen furniture in Switzerland, having, 
jong a multitude of other things, brought with them 
cart-load of ; wo but they afterwards owned, that 
y found the Kitchens and all their appurtenances in 
phty good order. The feaſt conſiſted of four courſes, 
» firſt of boiled meats, the ſecond of roaſted, the third 
pyes and tarts, and the fourth of ſweet-meats. The 
ding diſh upon every table was a large trout from the 
e, according to the cuſtom of beginning the repaſt 
h fiſh. Every thing was ſerved up in plate. Among the 
es was Vin 4 Cote, red Burgundy, Cote-roté, and a ver 
dng white Burgundy called Morache. The principal 
were begun by the ſyndic of the city, and pledged 
once by the whole company, being anſwered by the can- 
behind the town-houſe, and afterwards by thoſe on the 
nparts. The health of the king and queen were each 
ted with an hundred and one guns ; then followed the 
I» and queen Staniſlaus (no other title being given 
m,) the dauphin, Meſdames, cardinal Fleury, the he- 
lltary prince of Bareith who was preſent, the keeper of 
ſeals of France, the foreign nobility preſent, the ſyn- 
and the council, the French reſident, &c. 


: 
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an hundred Rheniſh guilders. Several motives con- 
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It is highly proper that young perſons ſhould be ſent to The advan- 


neva before they viſit France; from the converſation of vt. of the 
manner of 


my excellent perſons both of the clergy and laity, it jiving at Ge- 


npoſible but they muſt reap very important advantages. neva to 
Here Young people, 
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Here are particular aſſemblies ſeveral times a weck, 
which the diſcourſe turns upon the ſciences, and {t,,, 
find an eaſy admittance. All opportunities and ten, 
tions to a ſauntering, diſſolute life are as much as roll 
reſtrained and ſuppreſſed by the police, not ſo much 1 
theatre being allowed of. Several languages are (,, 
here, eſpecially the French; and the academical exer; 
may alſo be learned to perfection: the preſent maſter! 
the riding-ſchool is la Lerraſſe, who was in great ef 
at Berlin in the time of Frederic I. The Rholan pradh 
four times a week; and the expences of the firſt mon 
are five piſtoles, after which, with the fees and gratuit 
they are only four. The maſters of languages and othy 
content themſelves with a piſtole a month, or for ſixte 
leſſons; ſome profeſſors entertain boarders at about fg 
Rheniſh guilders a month, lodging, fire, and candle i; 
cluded, | 

The converſation of the ladies is no where ſo inne 
cent and improving as at Geneva. Their manners x 
free and chearful like the French ; but a good educati 
and the maxims of virtue, earneſtly inſtilled into the 
from their tender years, and not weakened by open « 
amples of vice 1 licentiouſneſs, but ſtrengthened by 
animated exhortations of the clergy, render an in ence c 
proachable virtue habitual to them. He who from ber w 
freedom of their behaviour ſhould conclude, that unt Se 
might, without much ado, be brought to any immodeiiis the x 


familiarity, would find himſelf egregiouſly miſtaken ent, 
whereas of the young women of France, eſpecially th dhe in 
of Paris, the general character is, that they have a ge prices 
deal of freedom, but tempered with little virtue, and co accou 
ſequently are very improper company for a young ul to 
veller. Salluſt's ſaying of Sempronia may be applied WP, ther 
many of them, 3 & ſaltare elegantius, quit to a 
wer fit probe—Czterum ingenium ejus haud atſurdum, vgs, whi 
ſus facere, jocos movere, ſermone uti vel madeſto, vel moli, og for ſu 
procact £ | er for 
I am, &c. er, an 

| | e ente. 
Geneva, October 4, 1729. * 
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Qurney through Savoy, and over Mount Senis. 
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HERE is ſcarce any other way of travelling from Carriages, WW! 
Geneva to Italy than in poſt-chaiſes which will hold 4 
o perſons, with a covering over head, and room for * 
o trunks: behind: they have but two wheels, and one 4 
the two horſes. runs within the ſhafts, and bears the | 
ſs of the burden. It is a common ſaying, that, to com- F 
ne a good chaiſe, the ſhafts ſhould be made at Venice, | 
wheels at Genoa, and the iron work at Milan. The [| 
pred rocks and. narrow roads, and the ſhort turnings 1% 
ng the mountains, render it extremely difficult for four- [14 
teeled carriages. to travel through Savoy. Returned \ 
iſes for Turin frequently offering at Geneva, the whole | 


bence of a chaiſe, with entertainment on the road, to- | | N 


er with the charges of the mule and poſtilion over 
unt Senis, may be all cleared for eight or nine piſtoles. 
Is the more neceſſary here to include lodging and enter- 1 

ent, as by that means the extravagant impoſitions | 
the inn-keepers are prevented, as the poſtilions know 
prices of wines, and all kinds of eatables ; and. beſides, 
account of their "conſtant cuſtom, the landlords are 
eful to carry it fair with them. In the other parts of 
there is no need of this precaution, it being ſuffi- 
t to adviſe the inn-keeper that you intend to eat af 
a, Which at dinner is thirty Piedmont ſols or three puoi; 
for ſupper and bed forty /o/s, or four pack, and half a 
tr for a ſervantt By living 4/ conte one ſeldom, fares 
er, and the landlord brings in what bill he pleaſes. 
e entertainment in Savoy, like that in Italy, generally 
its of a ſoop, boiled or roaſted fowls; pigeons, chef. F 
„ butter, cheeſe, and fruit. On faſt-days it is very 
ferent, ſtale pickled fiſh being one of the chief diſhes. . 
: dayoy wine is of a very deep red, and harſh, 1 
ae have 


* 


4 


7 


have indeed ſweet wines, which they call vin: ang; 
they are not ſo wholeſome as the vino hruſco. This wn 


gan 7 
the grapes on the Necker began to be ripe about . - 
middle of September, from whence I ſuppoſed _ * origi 
tage in Italy was now over; but I found it otherwiſe, nd, tl 
people not only in Savoy, but in Piedmont and Mis rer 


ing every- where buſy at it, even in the middle of wn; + 
tober. | 

From Geneva to Turin is a week's journey; at a qu dern 
ter of a league's diſtance from Geneva, the river! 
ſeparates it on that fide from the dukedom of Savoy. ( 
the other fide of the river is a Savoy cuſtom-houſe, wheMWThere 
every thing which one is deſirous of faving from the in 
convenience of being — 7 — — is ſealed a 
certificate of having been examined at Novaleſe. 

The vaſt mountains called montagnes maudites, ;, Wether p 
© curſed mountains,” and les glurieres, i. e. © the ice-houk 
near Anecy, one leaves to the left. They are about Aar he 
days journey from Geneva, and perpetually covered wit 
mow and ice, Whieh makes the trade of climbing 1 
them in ſearch of rock-cryſtal among the clefts extreme 
dangerous. Some men of learning have thought cryf a quar 
to have been generated from jee . Not only Senee * 
* | e e EG | a Pli * 
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| * Pliny's account of rock · eryſtal is faulty in more than one reſpedt, x 
I am apt to think that his errors are in ſome meaſure owing to its Gre 
name, Which, in its etymology, fignifies © a body formed of ice.” Lt 
have his own: words, Bi. nat. J. xXXvii.'c. 2. Contraria buic cauſſa 
lum fact, gelu webementiore concreto, Nen alieubt certe geperitur, quan 
maxime hibernæ mves xigent : glaciem efſe certum oft, unde & Grai m 

dere, i. e. © Cryſtal is formed from an oppoſite cauſe, being a cond 
tion formed by the intenſeneſs of the cold, and found only among 
and ſnow ; and that it is ice appears from the- name the Greeks ori 
© nally gave it.” Another miſtake is, that he ſays, oriens & banc mit 
fed Indice nulla prefetturs ice. It is alſo found in the eaſt, and that 
© India is the beſt,” Garcia ab Horto, who for ſeveral years was vica 

in India, flatly contradicts him in bi. arom. & fimplic. I. i. c. 47. P. 
Nallo anrem ex predifiis locb tryſtallus Inventur, guemadmodum ne 
univerſam Iadiam. i. e. In none of the aforementioned places is 
fund, nor in any part of India. The tranſmutation of ice into 
is conſuted by its very appearance, being produced only in the cal 
and chaſms of the mountains; conſequently, how can there be en 
mountains of cryſtal ? Really Jul. Caſ. Scaliger has given himſclt 3 
of unneceffary trouble in labouring to confute Cardamus's chymical not 
Theexperimonts of forme learned Germans have been 2 by 

deen ; | oblermn 
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„and St. Auguſtine among the ancients, but alſo 
M and P. Fournier among the moderns, declare for 
ratſmutation' of ice; but not to mention, that the 
origi may with equal reaſon be aſcribed to the dia- 
ad, the chryſolite, the topaz, and other gems ; the 
aurers of ſuch an hypotheſis muſt either not have 
un, or not recollected, that cryſtal is a native of v 


mern parts of Aſia; but from their notion it would 
ow, that large mountains of clear cryſtal ſhould be 
nd about Nova Zembla. | | v 


e years ago-4 mine was diſcovered in the canton of 
1 in Which abundance of cryſtal was found, and in 
ther-part-of this canton there is black cryſtal, but in 
great plenty, and the pieces very ſmall; The perpen- 
ular height of the above-mentioned © curſed mountains, 


tion of the Swedes, Linnzus, that glory of Upfal univerſity, in- 
us, de cryſlallorum generatione, p. 12. communes apud nos cryſtalli ſunt, 
4 quarzo'& ſpato conſtruuntur. i, e. Cryſtals formed from quarries 
yery common among us, and then immediately adds the following 
ks of their difference, Cryſtalli quarzoſe ſunt pellucidæ, fragmentis an- 
tis, acutis, inaqualibus, que chalybe percuſſe dant ſcintillas, He uti 
 quarzum in ſaxis aliiſque petris generantur, Cryſtalli ſpatoſæ ſunt ſub- 


1 produnt 'ſcintillas, Generantur in montibus caltareis, ſeu marmoreis. 
The quarry. cryſtals are pellucid, their fragments angular, pointed, 
equal, and with a: ſteel ſtrike fire; theſe, like the quarry itſelf, are 
erated in rocky places, whereas the ſpat cryſtals are not intirely dia- 
ons, their fragments are rbombi, may be ſcraped, and being ſtruck 
Ith ſteel will emit no ſparks ; theſe are produced in the mountains of 
k or marble,” Having mentioned the accuracy of the experiments 
e by modern naturaliſts, equity requires an inſtance among others, 
all the ancients did not give in to the erronequs notion of the origin 
ryſtals. Anſelmus Boetius de Boot in bift, gemmar. & Japid, I. ii. c. 73. 
d, Nunquam aqua in cryſtallum mutari poteft, fine tamen aqua non gene- 
. Solvi enim terre tenuiſſi na portio ab aqua debet, aut illi aliunde miſ- 
miſceri, que retedente agua tum primum in cryſtallum concreſcit. Si 
las ex aqua congelata conſiaret, igne ſolveretur, ac agueæ partes igne 
entur, quod non fit experienti. i. e. Water. is not changeable into 
al, though without water it cannot be formed, for a very ſmall 
ron of earth muſt be diffolved by water, or mingled with it, and 
$ upon the water leaving it concretes into cryſtal z were cryſtal only 
dgcaled water, it would melt at the fire, and the watery. parts be dif- 
fied, which is contradicted by experience.” | | 


from 


dountries, as the iſland of Cyprus, and ſeveral of the 


bane fragmentis \rbombeis, que raſuram admithunt, chalybeque percuſſcr 
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There are fe provinces in Germany which do not pro- O nal in 103 
cryſtals; although not of conſiderable largeneſs. Switzerland. | 
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River Arya, 


Paper win- 


anſwer the toil of gathering it, the fourth part of a do 


SZ ACYV OAT. 
from the ſurface of the lake of Geneva, is computeq t 
at leaſt two thouſand fathoms, or French toiſes  ;, 
feet, which are equal to 12816 feet, or above two Engli 
miles; and the ſurface of the lake of Geneva is four fu 
dred and twenty-ſix toiſes higher than the level of g 
Meditterran eng. 

Out of theſe mountains, and eſpecially from thoſe, 
F „ iſſues the Arva, which at a muſket-ſhot from th 
city of Geneva falls into the Rhone, and from the aboy 
mentioned circumſtances, according to the different {6 
ſons of the year, riſes and falls with great rapidity, G0 
den ſand is found in it, but not in ſuch quantities a; 


being the moſt that can poſſibly be earned in a day, I 
greateſt part of the year only women are to be ſeen in t 
villages hereabouts; for the'men and boys are ſcarce ty 
or three months at home throughout the year, poye 
obliging them to ſeek a ſuſtenance abroad by ſweeping i 
chimnies, and carrying monkies about, Sc. and part 
their ſmall gains they muſt bring home with them. I 
men. returning and ſetting out at certain ſeaſons, the w 
men on this ſpot are found generally to lie-in about f 
ſame time. The firſt day*s journey from Geneva town 
Turin is very troubleſome, the road being ſtony, and oy 
high mountains. The country alſo is but thinly people 
Walnut- trees grow here in as great plenty as in Switzg 
land. Marlie, four leagues and an half from Gene 
was the place where I firſt ſaw the paper windows ſo cot 
mon in Italy, and ſometimes in the palaces of the chi 
nobility, to which, however, they are no great ornamet 
This paper is impregnated - with oil, both to render 
more tranſparent, — to keep out the air, which in m 
laces,” eſpecially at night, is very -noxious : for that ( 
* this effect, is evident by the barometer: while this 
well ſecured above, the mercury within finks in propt 
tion to the alteration of the weather, but, the air penet 
ting through the ſubſtance with which it is ſtopped, t 
mercury is fo ſtrongly impreſſed as to run out at the h 
tom; thus it may be obſerved whether, and in What“ 

ree, the out ward air makes its way through any body 
7 1 Dry paper little anſwers this end, the 
much better, eſpecially when oiled. But that paper 
dows are ſo very common in Italy, beſides kceping 6 
01 | 
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un may be owing to the dearneſs of the glaſs in Italy 

ond many other places; another conſideration is, that 

the refraction” of the ſun- beams in ſummer through 

LG panes the rooms would be inſupportably hot. 

Four leagues and a half from Marlie, lies Rumelie ; 

4 about half-way, on the left-hand, are lofty mountains 

ered with ſnow, and, what is much more agreeable, 

cey, an epiſcopal ſee, ſituated on a delightful lake. 

he many hne proſpects, and the good company in it, 

uſt render this place a very pleaſant reſidence. In Savoy, 

ench is the univerſal language; the names of the towns Language 

| villages: are alſo. for the moſt part French; but the and char1-- 

tional temper has more of the German caſt in it, parti-{* of the 

arly they: diſtinguiſh themſelves from their ſouthern anke 
tern neighbours Dy what is called the old German inte- 

iy, to Which poſſibly the poverty of the country may not 

little contributes A peaſant with a pair of oxen, two 

cles, four cows, ſome goats and ſheep, a ſmall piece of 

und, paſſes for a man of ſubſtance. _ The bread is ge- yyinner of 

rally of rye, with a mixture of wheat and barley among living. 

e better ſort. Their drink is milk and water ; their 

dd chiefly conſiſts of cheeſe, butter, walnuts, vegetables, 

what fleſh they can ſpare of their own, breeding; but 
generality are rather under a neceſſity. of diſpoſing of 

t of their ſtock to purchaſe the other neceſſaries of Tife, | 

ith this way of living the people are chearful, feed 

atily, have a much better complexion than the Pied- 

patele, live to a great age; and being withal fo pro- 

Ic, that the inhabitants, if at home, could not ſubſiſt 

jon the products of the country, they may well be ex- 

ſed in ſending their children to ſeek a livelihood, 

wing monkies, ſweeping, chimnies, and blacking ſhoes, 

4 they can. The number of ſuch Savoyards at Paris, 

computed to be above eighteen thouſand, of whom the 
gare ſhoe-blackers: in the winter-time, they live very 

mfortably forty or fifty in a room; and, in ſummer-time, 

ſtones at the threſhold of the heuſes ſerve them for 

rs. They are ſo honeſt, that they may be truſted to 

age gold. If once they attain to the ſetting up of a 

e ſhop, they are ſuch maſters of the thriving talents, 

it it is often the foundation of a very conſiderable for- 

e. The rich banker and financier, Croizat, whoſe. 

uhter was married to the count d'Evereux, of the houſe. 

Vol. I. Q | | of | 
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of Bouillon, was formerly of this fraternity; yet 6 on, 
valent is the love of their country in them, that, hh 


maſters of any little ſtock, they generally return hg, 
Every year an old fellow goes up and down the village 


and gets together the boys, to conduct them out of f 


country, in ſome meaſure like the rat-catcher of Hamel 
It is not uncommon that ſome of the children committed i 
him are ſo ſmall, as to be carried away in baſkets, He 
alſo of further ſervice, returning with letters, needles, 2 
ſuch trifles, and ſometimes money from his countrymen: 
Paris, Lyons, &c. to their parents, relations, and frieng, 
This encourages the people at home to truſt him with 
freſh colonies, from whoſe emigration he alſo reaps ſome 
little advantage; at leaſt while he is on his circuit in 9. 
W is every- where welcome to bed and board. 

| What I have ſaid of the poverty of the country, chiefy 
relates to the highland Savoyards, the other part having 
many rich vallies of corn and vines, and fine meadoy 


well ſtocked with cattle. Moſt of the oxen and cows in 


Piedmont and Milan are brought, when young, from the 


The Reverend Mr. Fein of Hamel has not very long ſince ſhewn, in x 
particular treatiſe, that the famous ftory of the rat-catcher of Hamel took 
its riſe from a real event. The title he gave to his piece is this: 7% 
Hory of the going out of the children of Hamel ftript of its maſque ; or, a 
expoſition of the true event concealed under it. Hanover 1749, 470. Ons 
would have thought that this legend had been ſufficiently exploded ſo u 
never to occaſion any more diſputes, In the, laſt century it occafioned x 
very ſharp paper war, in which Mr. Samuel Erich began his alterations 
with his Hamel exodus, 1684, 8vo, wherein he would endeavour to eſt 
bliſh the truth of a thing which has all the characteriſtics of an old uo. 
man's ſtory, appealing to the records in the council- chamber of Hamel, 
the picture on a church- window, the epocha of the inhabitants of Hamel, 
and from the origin of the Saxon Tranſilvanian. This extraordinary piece 
not only ſaw a ſecond edition in 1690, but alſo two Latin tranſlations of 
it in 1657 and 1662. Mr. Erich's plauſible allegations were confuted by 
Schook, in his Hamel-f#ion in 1662, in 12; and he combats his anta- 
goniſts both with the ſilence of the moſt. authentic hiſtorians, and the 
contradictory accounts of credulous writers. Soon after Mr. Worger, a 
member of Lubec, jentered the liſts with his Hiſtoria Hamelenſi contra 
Martin. Schookium, 12mo, ſtuffed with an indigeſted farrago of new vamyt- 
up reaſoning. He again, in 1671, was incountered by profeſſor Leibhar 
of Bareith, and, in the very ſame year, Mr. Kirchmier of Wittemburg 
was alſo defirous of ſhewing himſelf a champion for truth, in a treatiſe 
De inauſpicato liberorum Hamelenfium egreſſu, i. e. Of the fatal egreſs of 
© the children of Hamel.“ So buſy were the pens of the learned at that 
time about a controverſy, the decifion of which ought only to be fe. 
ferred to the fagacity of a jury of matrons, 
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ntains of Savoy, and eaſily diſtinguiſhable from the 

bred cattle by their whiteneſs. Savoy alſo breeds 

ls, moſt of which are diſpoſed of abroad, | 

Three leagues from Rumelie lies thecity of Aix, famous Warm baths 
*5 hot baths, which are opened to every one, only giv-** 

e piece of money to the frotteur or rubber, who are 

icularly appointed for this office. The lowermoſt bath 

th 2 ſulphüreous taſte, and iſſues from a very copious il 
ng; the upper has no taſte, and Madam Royale cauſed it 
oe open bath to be conſtructed a little beneath it, but 1 


i< already ceaſes to be frequented. No fiſh, or any . 
ber creature, will live in theſe warm ſprings. Here is 0 
atom, when „ Yr come to view this Tx that a 1 
rcel of dirty tauny-ſkinned boys leap down, and dive for | 1 


bonſiderable time under water, in hopes that gentlemen 

u not fail to reward their dexterity. The water is 

ar, but greeniſh. Another remarkable thing at Aix is 

» ruins of a Roman triumphal arch. | 
Chambery, the capital of Savoy, is two leagues, or Chambery. 
o hours, journey, beyond Aix, in a pleaſant valley. 

ough large, it affords little for a traveller's curioſity, 

eſs the fountain in the market-place, with four dogs 

uting the water out of their mouths, be 1 worth 

ing. At the palace the chapelle de St. Michael has a 

tely front, with fine ſtatues, and large pillars. 

Two long German miles from Chambery, not far La forraire 4 
m the lake Bourget, is a ſpring which riſes and falls“ Mer welk. * 
th ſome noiſe, and in unequal times. After Eaſter this i 
jb and flow falls out ſix times in an hour, in drier ſea- 

but once or twice , almoſt like what Pliny, 5. iv. 


ep. 


A not lefs remarkable ſpring is ſeen in the dominions of Bern, in it 
valley of Hatzli, in the mountain Engſtlen, which begins to flow in 
middle of the month of May, and continues till the middle of Au- 
. Mr. Scheuchzer, who gives the beſt account of it, affirms, that, 'F 
ten he was there on the 18th of Auguſt, it had ceaſed to flow, in itin. . 
pin, I. p. 26. This Engſtlen ſpring flows about eight o'clock in the | 
ning, and in the afternoon about four. The continuance: of the flood 
generally about two hours, according to the quantity, of ſnow melted. 
plefſor Jac, Herman endeavours to explain this phænomenon, and 
m, that the ſhorter tube of a natural fiphon reaches to a reſervoir. 
water in the rock, but that it is ejected through the larger tube, The '; 
be of the flow of this ſpring in Switzerland is at the greateſt, when | 14 
heats melt the ſnow in the mountains. The Mow accumulated in v3 
8 2 the 
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30, ſays of a ſpring in the territory of Como. jounta 

pring iſſues from a rock, and is called la fontaine 1, J red W 

veille, Whether this alteration is cauſed by the pref, nne, 

the air in a ſubterraneous ſiphon, I leave to the diſcuß iMony 1c 

of others. The other ſprings of this country, ſometin, bt 

emitting much greater quantities of water than at other,, pend 

riſing or falling without any affinity to the ebbing or g on 

ing of the ſea, are very different from the above-men:i,, fie find 

ed; nor are their periods ſo ſhort and numerous ag in oſſed : 


Fontaine de Merveille ; for what is obſerved in many ſyring 
here, proceeds from the falling or riſing of the Rho, on 
the latter of which is in proportion to the caſual increi of a 
it receives from the ſnow and rain. When the water, « 
the Rhone are high, the little rivulets flow back towan e umn 
their ſources, and, by their ſwelling and ebbing afterwar 
the ſprings increaſe or abate. The like is alſo ſeen in i e ano 
lake Bourget; concerning which I ſhall pw” | add, that WWW<quen 
e 


affords a fiſh unknown in other parts, called lxvare, Me 19a 

four or five pounds weight, and greatly eſteemed then 
Chambery. Is | . 4 :  oblig 

Mount Me- Three leagues from Chambery lies Mount Melian, oo tra 
— merly ſo famous for its fortifications, but now totally M vs 


molithed ; and three leagues further is Aigues- belle 
within half a league of which begins a narrow valle d out 
reaching to the foot of Mount Cennis. La Chambre i 
Four leagues further, and here the roads are very dange 
rous, the rains often detaching large ſtones from f 


the night flows in the morning, and, being further diſſolved by the Hey Ari 

of the day, flows in the afternoon, See Schenuchzer's natural pbiliſopl 

part ii. c. 23. ſe. 31. tab. vi. fig. 18. iter Alpin. v. p. 405. u. at 

Jabs Henr, Muller colleg. exper. p. 98. tab. v. c. 66. From the expe 

ments there adduced the fountain de Merveille is rationally account 

for, Let it be ſuppoſed, that the longer crus of a ſiphon be divide 

| into two or three collateral tubes or conduits, of a diameter two or thre 
* times larger than that of the, paſſage which brings the water to it, 3. 
will eafily be convinced, that by ſach a diviſion of the longer crus of 

larger diameter, and a ſhorter meaſurement, the water will always il 

out more copiouſly, and with greater force from the broad u 

mort tube, and flowly and ſparingly from a narrow and long tube; tl 

latter being deprived of a great deal of water by the lateral dud, 

the celerity of the water in its paſſage through a long and narrow a 

is interrupted and flackened ; conſequently ſome time is required f 

the water to gather again, and fill the lateral ducts communicating wi 

the longer ones of the natural fiphon. The period of the fountain 

Merveille is ten minutes, it rifing fix times in an hour. 
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«tains, the tops of ſome of which were already co- 4 
ed with ſnow. A little on this fide 8. Jean de Mori- | 
nne, two leagues from La Chambre, the rough and | 
roads have been mended, and a broad, lofty, paved 5 
ne bridge, built over a narrow valley; yet amidſt theſe ö 
ndous mountains, which for height, the clouds reſt- 1 
» on their ſummits, put one in mind of thoſe of Tirol, 1 
» finds the roads much worſe than thoſe of Tirol. We "08 
fled a river or ſtream four or ſix times in a day, going 1 
metimes on one, ſometimes on the other ſide of the val- 2M 
„ on ſlippery rocks, which, particularly about a quar- " 
r of a league on this fide St Michael, are very ſteep and 1: 
"WW. Theſe high rocks do not, like others, conſiſt of 1 
e immenſe fixed ſtone; but of many huge maſſes not : 4 
olely connected, but as it were confuſedly heaped upon =. 
e another, ſo that in tempeſtuous weather a diſruption | i 
equently happens, of which I have ſeen the veſtiges in 348 
te roads, and once a large carriage was intirely cruſhed 14 
them. They incumber the road in ſuch a manner, as | 2 
þ oblige one to go on the other ſide ; and the poſtilion, 1 
ho travels this way almoſt every week, aſſured me, that 1 
was but a few days ſince they had been rolled away. he 1 
Where the valley begins to widen a little, the ground is | 
d out in vineyards, and ſupported by low walls of ſtone | 
e a breaſt-work. i 
On the right-hand, near St. Michael's, are mountains, st. Michael. 1 
hich make a beautiful appearance, being very lofty, yet Wa 
wered with fields and meadows up to the very ſnow : as 14 
ley are on the ſummits inacceſſible to carriages, manure 
moſtly carried up by the women and aſſes. No great 
xcellence can be expected in the wine of ſuch a crag 
il, yet that of Mount Melian is reckoned the beſt of + 4 
hole country. 
At St. Michael's, one is very well entertained in a ſpa- 
pus inn by the road-ſide ; it was formerly the ſeat of a WW 
bleman, who quitted it on account of the vaſt expence * 
procuring water there. I was ſurprized to meet with 1 
ſeriptions over the doors of the chambers, and pleaſed 


ith the elegance and propriety of them, as 


Mars tþſa cum venerit vincitur, fi, prinſquam venerit, fem 
pen timsatu r. 1 Sk GOR. 
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4 When death comes, it is conquered ; though, och pntin 
d its coming, it be continually feared.” "oi its 1 


| | j tin 
* Priuſyuam incipias conſulto, & ali conſulueris, mar, Mee 
_ opus eft . | | SALLyy ſs of 
h F long t 
* Conſider well before you begin an enterprize, wy ** 
© when you have deliberated, be ſpeedy in the execute umer⸗ 
; BT 0 jpice \ 
2 Virtuti modicum, vitio nil ſufficit. PETRARrGs 4 rot 
| 99 4 * 
Voirtue is content with a little, but nothing can fat hen th 
vice. ; ndre 
| 3 — 
Satius eft deeſſe aliquid hæredibus de fortunis, quam tiki With we 
ſalute. | | £54 Card. Bo place 
2 i ar C 
gHetter your heirs want riches than you forfeit Makes 
c falvation.” - | g prec 
fall : 
Plus eft bene inſtitui, quam bene naſct. EN ads ſc 
| anebo1 
* A good education is better than a noble birth,” ons art 
1 pediti 
On a bed, t earl 
a | ns at 
Lata venire, Venus, triſtis abire ſolet. OwWcomfc 
e is © 
© Venus approaches with bewitching ſmiles, ggage 
But ſorrow comes as ſoon as ſhe retires. nt up 
ve ger 
Tt were to be wiſhed that all inns afforded ſome rationſountai 
amuſement for travellers to fill up the vacuities of tin ir car 
whilſt their meals are getting ready, or their horſes are ei time, 
ing their corn; the ſtarts of fancy, which young p mou; 
ſons cut on the windows as memorials of their folly, bei it Le 
enerally but traſh and ribaldry. rein: 
The late wars have alſo deprived St. Victor of its toe tho! 
fications, a few old towns being all that remains. Fl fron 


St. Victor to Modane is three or four leagues of indien No 
rent road; part of it lies along the Arc, whoſe ſource th to 
beyond Lanebourg, on the fide of Mount Cennis, wi tray: 
afterwards joins the Iſer, and waters Mount Melian. ned o 

| contial | 


© 


O T. 


ntinual falls and caſcades in the Arc, and the rapidity 
its ſtream, demonſtrate the land to be very high, and it 
ntinues riſing till one reaches the foot of Mount Cennis. 
he contraſt of the white foam, with the natural green- 
k of the water, has a charming effect, and its caſcades 
long the vaſt ſtones fallen from each fide of the moun- 
in, are equal to many artificial ones: Beſides, the in- 
umerable ſprings and ſtreams, which pour down the pre- 
pice with their luſtre and noiſe, heighten the pleaſure of 
is romantic place; but, on the other hand, the way is 
ery-where ſo narrow, and ſometimes ſo ſteep, that it is 
ſten the ſafeſt way to alight. A little on this ſide of St. 
ndre the road lies over an eminence, where, in ſome 
aces, it is ſecured by a ſtone parapet, lengthened out 
ith wooden rails; but not of ſufficient ſtrength for ſuch 
place; ſo that this part very much reſembles the paſs 
ar Ciſmone in the lower part of Tirol. What till 
akes the road appear more terrible are the high impend- 
g precipices, where huge fragments every inſtant threaten 
fall and follow thoſe which have rendered already the 
ads ſo difficult. Modane, St. Andre, Termignon, and 


pedition taking up at leaſt five hours, it is proper to ſet 
t early in the morning, or ſome time before noon. The 
ns at Ia Ramaſſe and la grand Croix affording but very 
comfortable entertainment, in caſe, by any accident, 
e is obliged to ſpend the night on the mountain, the 
ggage and chaiſes which are here taken to pieces, are 
nt upon mules and aſſes. The vetturini, or carriers, 
ye generally their chaiſes ſtanding on each ſide of the 
duntains, Which ſaves the trouble and expence of taking 
ar carriages to pieces. The horſes they take with them, 
time, come to be as well acquainted with the road over 
> mountains, as the mules of the country; ſo that, be- 
xt Lanebourg and Novaleſe, one may ſafely give them 
reins, From la grande Croix tp Novaleſe travellers 
e thoſe carriers which they hire at Lanebourg. In com- 
from Piedmont, the journey up the ſteep mountain 
m Novaleſe to la grande Croix, and likewiſe acroſs the 
ach to la Ramaſſe, where the Novlaeſe carriers take up 
travellers, and forward them to Lanebourg, is per- 
ned on mules. Down-hill the mules are not ſo ſure- 


znebourg are but poor places; the laſt is where prepara- | war fag 


ons are made for croſſing over Mount Cennis, and, this nis. 
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In my inn ac Chambery, I fell into diſcourſe with 2 F. 


the ſteepneſs of the mountains being ſuch, that it was wich 


L,angbourg, 


footed, neither does the rider fit ſo well on them as yy, 
aſcent, which renders it neceſſary to be carried b 


ciſcan of ſenſe and learning, who came from Turm, 
whoſe conſcience would not allow him to be carried 

men, as contrary to that equality among the human ſpe. 
cies, which, as he ſaid, was founded in nature, and, y 
far as poſhble, ought to be kept up. Accordingly he tn, 
velled on foot from Ramaſſe to Lanebourg, but aſſured me, 
that another time he ſhould diſpenſe with thoſe ſcruple, 


the greateſt difficulty he could keep on his legs. Thus j 
was not without extreme toil and danger of his life, thy 
he performed this journey, which yet is much caſier than 
that from la grande Croix to Novaleſe, where the rock 
are more dangerous, and the roads more incumbered with 
fragments of rocks. 

anebourg is ſo fituated among the mountains, and 
particularly 1 Cennis, which lies ſo near it toward 
the ſouth and eaſt, that from the end of November to the 
17th of January the inhabitants never ſee the ſun, which 
on that day makes its firſt appearance above the tops of 
the mountains. On the left-hand near Lanebourg is Bo. 
naiſe, a very high mountain, covered with ſnow, famou 
in ſummer- time for chamoiſe- hunting. From Laneboug 
to the ſummit of Mount Cennis is a league, which the 
climbing up takes a full hour; the two leagues from 
thence to la grande Croix, being over a plain, are rid 
an hour and an half; here commences a declivity of tw 
leagues more; one brings you to Fertiere, and the othet 


le he! 


to Novaleſe. TY 
In winter, when the ſnow. is on the ground, the pla ng u 
on the top of Mount Cennis is crofled in fledges, dia 

by a horſe and a mule. The deſcent from la grande Cru The k 
to Novaleſe muſt, at all times, and even in winter, qa. 


one in chairs, the large ſtones, the winding ways full q 
bokin; and the dangerous precipices not admitting the u 
of ſledges; but the deſcent from Mount Cennis to Lane 


bourg is performed in another manner. On the (pla, who 
where the declivity begins, is a houſe: called /a Rm year . 
from whence in a ſledge one is carried down to Lane and ſe 


bourg, which is about-a league further, in ſeven or gl 


minutes, the rapidity of the motion almoſt taking 3? 


Olle 
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\ breath. Theſe ſledges hold only two, the traveller 
| the guide, who fits forward ſteering with a ſtick. On 
ſde he has an iron chain; which he drops like an 
hor, either to flacken the courſe of the fledge, or to 
\ it, This, like the ing in chairs, is called _— 
ly gens, aller à ramaſſe. Some travellers, eſpecially the 
liſh and Germans, are ſo delighted with this expedi- 
is deſcent, that they ride up again on mules from Lane- 
urg up to the Ramaſſe houſe, for the enjoyment of that 
lure a ſecond time. The horſe-road from Lanebour 
the mountain is in a continual zig-zag ; the mules — 
s are far from ever miſſing it, and know how to pick 
the beſt tracts and avoid the ſtones, ſo that the rider 
y truſt himſelf to them. For this journey, gelded mules 
moſtly uſed, as the ſtallions on meeting a mare in 
theſe narrow ways would grow unruly. he price of a 
le here is from nine to thirteen viſtoles. | 
That the inhabitants may not exact upon ſtrangers, the Regulation 
hg has iſſued an order to regulate the price which is ge- of hire, 
rally ſtuck up in the poſt-houſes. 15 
A corpulent Engliſhman, who is ſaid to have weighed A * lent 
e hundred and fifty pounds *, travelling here, was ob- 8 
ed to make uſe of twelve chairmen ; any carrier, de- 
nding above the ſettled rate, forfeits an ec Cor au ſo- 
or eight half livres ; however, they never fail to beg 
ſome money to make them drink, and often not in a 
ry civil manner. It is beſt to leave every thing to the 
uino, and include all their charges in the written 


reement made for this journey, either at Geneva or Tu- ; 15 7 
; otherwiſe there is no end of wrangling, beſides be- 1 
7 2 native of the country, he knows how to procure if 


ings under the regulated price. 


The king's judge at Gottingen, who died about five years ago, weigh- 1 
about five hundred weight. In the pariſh - church at Durlach, before it i» 
burnt down, was the following inſcription on a tomb, Anno 1565. 4 
The 4th of November died Francis Erhard von Ulm, the pious, honeſt, 1 
nd fat town · clerk, whoſe body weighed near fix hundred weight.“ (2 
is pious and honeſt town-clerk outdid the young Engliſhman of Lin- 1.8 
, who is ſaid to have eaten daily eighteen pounds of beef, and died in 11 
year 1724, and in the 28th year of his age, leaving behind him a wi- | 


and ſeven children 3 he was fix feet four inches high, ſeventeen feet 
bradth, and weighed fire bundred and thirty pounds, See the Breſlau 
re | t | 
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Origin of the The inhabitants of Mount Cennis and the neigh, 


name of ing mountains are called Marrons or Marronnier, ay 
Marrons. there is not any certainty of the origin of that nam. ley, 
Some derive it from a crew of pyratic Moors, who, j he 4 

the reign of the emperor Leo the philoſopher, being ſh four 

| wrecked upon the coaſt of Provence, betook them in 

to the Alps, where they lived by robbing. The valley ebe 
Maurienne is ſaid to have been their chief haunt, . be 

from thence to have taken its name. At laſt they A inn 
perſed, and by degrees left their ſavage way of lun u 

This throws a light upon what the maps of this cu round 

try call la deſcente des daronmers, i. e. the Marrons an n, V 

ing.“ From Lanebourg to Novaleſe are two roads, raſs A 


old and new; the laſt is indeed the worſt, but the hoo unte 


eſt, and always gone by thoſe who travel on mules or; : 

chairs. : om th 
Manner of One would be inclined, from the heavy burdens whic dy f 
living of the they daily carry up theſe high {ſteep mountains, to im ays. 
inhabitants. gine that the men of Novaleſe and Lanebourg ſoon Mccket 

late muſt fall into conſumptions. In our cities in G n ar 


many, what a noiſe do the chairmen make if . are nove 
carry a perſon of any bulk but ſome hundred ſteps ! Whil 
here, our Lanebourg | chairmen, without the leaſt pantin 
or reſting, run directly up a mountain, whoſe height is 


u 

good hour's journey, and then on the plain above outfti * 4 

us, and as ſoon as they have fitted the chaiſes, (wh then 

| they diſpatch in a few minutes) they carry the compari Here 

| over the worſt part of the way, for two hours togethe ng he 

| making only four pauſes, and thoſe very ſhort ; ſuch Wars ag 

the effect of cuſtom and of ſimple diet, to which they La et 

ſo owe their uncommon longevity, many of them attanMvilege 

ing to an hundred years of age. Their uſual drink e, at 

milk, and they ſeldom taſte any wine. The better to Middle i 

cure their footing, their ſhoes are without heels, and e tre 

| ſoles rubbed with wax and roſin. The machines in wild at t. 

8B travellers are carried down-hill, are a kind of ſtraw cha it in 

| with low backs, two arms, and inſtead of feet a lit uinm 
| board hanging down by a cord for reſting the travel 

| legs. The ſeat which is made of bark and ropes twill About 

| together, is faſtened to two poles, and carried like a | 4 

dan, with broad leathern ſtraps. The plain on the e 8 

mit of Mount Cennis is properly a long uneven A on, « 

1 betwixt very high mountains, whoſe tops even in jun it to | 


Mo 
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are covered with ſnow. In winter and ſpring often 

nes vaſt quantities of ſnow fall from the hills into the 

ley, which in thoſe ſeaſons makes the journey not a 

tle dangerous; but this is not a danger peculiar to 

aunt Cennis “. It has been obſerved, that people bu- 

4 in theſe heaps of ſnow have lived ſome days, and, 

fore they have periſhed with cold and hunger, have of- 

1 been relieved by the neighbouring —_— At the 

winning of October this year it had began already to ſnow 

bY upon the high plain, but it did not lie long on the 

ound. There are huts built up and down for the herdſ- 

n, who come hither in ſummer with their cattle: fine 

als and ſeveral forts of flowers are produced on theſe 

guntains in the months of July, Auguſt, and Septem- 

r. Though this country lies ſo high, it is not free 

om thunder, and often ſuffers by thick clouds unexpec- 

Aly ſettling upon it, and remaining four, five, or fix 

ays, Theſe mountains abound with chamoiſe, and the Wild beaſts 

ickets on the right-hand harbour wolves, but the upper - 29: agg 

its are too cold for bears; ſo that, when theſe creatures | 

move from Piedmont to Savoy, they perform their jour- 

at once, without topping by the way. Marmotto's 

re are more numerous than the people could wiſh, eat- 

Iz up the graſs, and ſpoiling the meadows with their 

rrows ; they fleep for eight or nine months, five or ſix 

them crowding together in a hole. 

Here are alſo great plenty of hares, no ſportſmen li- Hunting, 

ng hereabouts to deſtroy them; and about five or ſix 

ars ago all arms were taken from the people, the prieſt 

La grande croix being now the only perſon who has the 

vilege of hunting. Half-way up this mountain is a 

e, about a league in circumference, and which in the 

ddle is faid to be almoſt unfathomable. In it are fine 

ge trouts, ſome of them weighing ſixteen pounds, and 

dat ten ſols a pound. Cloſe by it ſtood a little palace, 

lt in 1619, by duke Victor Amadeus, only for the en- 

anment of his bride Chriſtina, daughter to Henry IV, 


About twenty-five years ago a Savoyard meſſenger loſt his life among 
ſnow on St. Bernard, not being found till three years after, when he 
quite frozen and dried up ; he had about him a watch for the dut- 
8 of Savoy, which was not in the leaſt damaged, but, upon being ta- 
out, continued to go very regularly, The dutcheſs often uſed to 
it to foreigners, adding an account of this ſingular accident, 
in 


— 4s. 


other ſprings, whereby it is ſoon increaſed, falls donn 


leagues along the Marronnier's- way, on the Novaleſe (4 


La grande 
Croix. 


inher ey from France, on which occaſion he alf. 
hibited on this lake a ſea-fight of twelve ſhips. 3 
This lake can never want water, being conſtantly ſj 


plied by ſprings iſſuing from the adjacent mount, 


Deura. 
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which are always covered with ſnow, and often w. 
clouds. So abundant indeed are its waters, that ou 
the lake itſelf iſſues a little river, which together yi 


very — caſcades, running to the diſtance of 9 


This river, as far as Fertiere, runs on the left, and af 
wards on the right-hand. Some call it Semar, othe 
St. Nicholas, and near Suſa it loſes itſelf in the Pei 
Doire, which in the dialect of this country is call 


La grande Croix lies on the Piedmont fide, and terni 
nates in the upper plain of Mount Cennis, the road he 
beginning to deſcend. Here is nothing but an inn 2 
a chapel, in which are buried thoſe, who, by the ind 


mency of the weather, happen to periſh on the moun on 
tain; provided that a rofary, or any other mark of tel. fir 


Frontiers of 
Savoy. 


Low fituati- 
on of Pied - 


catholiciſm, be found about them. 

The wooden croſs ſet up cloſe to the houſe ſeparat 
Piedmont and Savoy. Here we took chairs, and, after 
ing carried over ſome very dangerous places, came to 
little plain, ſurrounded with high rocks, and called 
plaine de St. Nicola, where are alſo ſome breaſt-works( 
looſe ſtones, which the troops on both ſides had made ul 
of during the late wars. The French were for penetn 
ting on the Lanebourg fide further, whilſt the Germ: 
maintained their ground towards Novaleſe. Here we walk 
ed about eight hundred paces to the grand caſcade of ti 
river Semar, where, on account of the depth, and th 
impetuoſity of the water-fall, nothing which falls into 
ever appears again; this happened laſt winter to a loade 
mule. 

Fertiere lies about half-way betwixt La grande C 
and Novaleſe, and, in my opinion, is much upon a levels 
to height with Lanebourg. This ſhews how much lone 
Piedmont lies than the Savoy ſide adjoining to Mou 
Cennis ; but what more clearly evidences this is, that eie 


from Chambery there is a continual aſcent, as is part 


i 
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, manifeſt from the ſwift courſe of the river, and the 


ay caſcades in that ſpace. 


at chain of mountains ; but a deep valley lies between, 
te aſcent up this mountain is a day's journey: at firſt ] 
ld clearly ſee up to its ſummit ; but within leſs than 
If a quarter of an hour it was quite involved in a 


pud: 


— is ot 
Obtutus ſaxis abeuntque in nubila montes. 86 


That in thick ſhowers her rocky ſummit ſhrowds, 
And darkens all the broken view with clouds.“ 


Theſe changes are ſo frequent, that, after all the toil 
getting up this prodigious acclivity, one may happen to 
me there at an unlucky time, and be obliged to wait 
r fair weather to come down again; but in a clear ſky. 
e toil muſt be acknowledged to be well rewarded by an 
oniſhing proſpect over the Milaneſe, the Trevigiana, 
enice, Sc. Some have imagined. this. to be the moun- 
in, from whence Hannibal encouraged his army, by 2 
ew of the ſplendor and fertility of Italy. A muſquet 
ed on the top of this mountain makes but a very faint 
port, like that at the breaking of a ſtick. It is ſaid 
at a ſtatue of Jupiter formerly ſtood upon the top of 
xchemelon ; 8 it has been obliged to give way to 
je of the virgin Mary, which is now ſet up there: maſs 
annually ſaid at this place on the 5th of Auguſt. Thou- 
ds of people repair thither from the neighbourhood, 


the church, climbing over ice and ſnow, and ſpending 


the bare | Corn where they had need of good cover- 
the froſt being probably very ſevere at that ſeaſon. 

betwixt Fertiere and Novaleſe one is ſometimes ob- 
jd to alight from theſe Rraw-chairs, and walk forty 
paces ; not ſo much on account of the dangerous 
ad, but of the narrowneſs and. windings of the defiles 


On the left-hand, betwixt F ertiere and Novaleſe, is the The higheſt 
untain of Rochemelon, accounted the higheſt of all of the lralian 
Italian Alps. From hence it ſeems to join with the * 


ther out of devotion, or compliance with an injunction 


leaſt one night upon the mountain. Here they lie up- 


ween the rocks, which will not admit the uſe * che 
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long poles with which they carry the chairs, the chi e re 
men either put them under their arms, or carry th ,v 
above their heads, as they are very light. One of * are 
Devil oſtride. paſſes is called ie pas de diable, i. e. the devil's ſtride. Th n 1 
th in ſome places is ſcarce a foot broad, and on * m ge 
de are very ſteep precipices. Sometimes our chairmeg t, on 
happened to ſtumble and fell down ; but it was when preſc 
there was little danger, and in ſuch caſes it is the faßt e Va 
way to throw themſelves on the ground. "Thoſe chair fiich i 
have a very eaſy pace, and, the weather being exceeding 
fair, I was extremely well pleaſed with this day's exy-4;8ﬀall tt 
tion. We reached Novaleſe an hour before the baggaee init 
arrived, which was immediately carried to the cultom ion; 
houſe. The officer who had ſealed our trunks at the fin 
Savoy duſtom-houſe, near Geneva, did it fo negligent! i V 
that the packthread on which he had placed the cal 2a to th 
leaden mark, broke the very next day; and, tho' we had is: 
taken care to repair this misfortune to the beſt of due has 
ſkill, yet we were obliged to the night, that it paſſed un ſa, ere 
diſcovered, otherwiſe we might have been brought into Wſcried 
| deal of difficulty and trouble; for every thing 
avoy and Piedmont undergoes the ftrifteſt ſearch, and it | 
not à piece of money which will make matters eaſy here Want: 
as in many other places, eſpecially in the Milanee 
where the cuſtom-houſe officers are but as fo many beg 
gars. A traveller muſt be careful not to bring ſnuff of 
any new foreign commodities into the king of Sardi t. 
nia's dominions. 
Novaleſe. Novaleſe is but a mean place, and the road to Suſa i 
very difficult, being through a ſtony ſhelving valley, that 
not a few chuſe to be carried over it in chairs. 
Fort Bru- Fuſa is a full league from Novaleſe, and on the road 
rw ſtands Fort Brunette, built about fifteen years ago, and 
which perhaps has not its equal in the whole world 
It conſiſts of eight baſtions, and, together with all its out 
works, was hewn out of a rock. The baſtions and othet 
works have, a communication by. ſubterraneous pallagann” 
under rocks, which are ſo large, that carriages and hea he ab 
cannon with ſeveral horſes may very conveniently go fr confi! 
one place to another. One ſees no' houſes in the who Plates 
fortreſs, and but few centinels that belong to the ga eat 
ſon. Batteries and mines would be of no effect again beyon 
Were 


this fort, which is thus wonderfully conſtructed my | 


S. AVO. 
e rock; and two thouſand men, with ſufficient provi- 
, would hold out againſt a numerous army. Stran- 
re readily admitted to view it, and thoſe who come 
m Turin, may eaſily obtain a billet for that purpoſe 
m general Rehbinder to the commandant. Near this 
t, on the right-hand, the citadel of Suſa ſtands, which 
reſent lies in ruins with the reſt of the fortifications: 
e valley is watered by the Doria, on the right ſide of 
ich is ſituated the city of Suſa at ſcarce half a quar- 
of a league's diſtance from La Brunette: it is but a 
all town, and wears a deſolate aſpect, nothing now 
aining of the fortifications but the ruins. Suſa is un- 
eſtionably the ancient Seguſium, as appears by a great 
ny inſcriptions ſtill extant ; ſome of which the marquis 
pio Maffei has tranſmitted to the academy of Turin. 
to the alteration of the name of Seguſium into Suſa, 
re is a ſimilar inſtance in that of Forum Fulium, which 
ve has contracted into Friuli. The triumphal arch at 
a, erected in the time of the emperor Auguſtus, is 
ſeribed at large with a copper- plate of it in the Notwear 
are de Piedmont & Savoye, but eſpecially in the before- 
ntioned Maffei's Hi/toria Diplomaticu, publiſned in quarto 
Mantua, 1727: e hi den ho 29977 i 
Imp. Cacfari. Auguſto. Divi. F. Pon - 

tifici. maximo. Tribunicia. Pote . 

tate. XV. Imp. XIII. M. Julius. Reſtiss 
Donni. F. Cottius. Praefectus civitas ?- 
tum. quae. ſubſcriptae. ſunt. 


Caturigum. Medullorum: Tebaviorum 
Adanatium. Savincatium. Egdiniorum 
1 Veaminiorum. Veniſamorum. Iriorum 
Eſubianorum. Ovadiavium. et. civita- 
tes. quae. ſub. eo. praefecto. fue- 
runt. , 


r 


beyond reality, exhibiting ſtreets and buildings which 
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Segoviorum. Seguſinorum. Belacorum m 


he above - mentioned Noveau Theatre de Piedmont & Ca- Moveau 4 
conſiſts of two large folio's, containing deſcriptions Theatre de 7% 
plates of all the towns and fortreſſes of theſe countries, Piedmont. | 

e greateſt fault in this work is, that it magnifies its ſub- 


were, and probably never will be built. This work 
Was 
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x SvAV oO r. | 
was printed at Amſterdam in 1725, and is fold at 7,, vo 
for above an hundred and fifty Piedmonteſe livres. Om 

From Suſa the road begins to mend, and the valle, * V.! 
tends itſelf. into a plain, planted with walnut-tree, , 


covered with corn-fields, meadows, and vineyards. e lea 


Four leagues and a half from Novaleſe lies Buſſolens, 8 
wretched place; yet, like many others as little de{e;y;r 
it, is honoured with a plate and deſcription in the abo 


mentioned Nouveau Theatre, Sc. Beyond this, on th * 
left-hand, is an old ruined caſtle, called St. Joire; 2 * 
further on the right, upon a high mountain, ſtandsa EH yer 
church, which goes by the name of St. Michael, wh WW 0 
hermit has taken up his reſidence. This was formerly 1 
celebrated monaſtery, and a certain annual ſum is ſtill py * 0 
to the heroic prince Eugene, as abbot of it. "VIII 
About four leagues from Buſſolens lies Veillane, wh ent 
has a fine. proſpect to Superga, which is a new chu... 
built on a high mountain, a league and a half beyor Tha 
Turin. About an hour's journey from Veillane bring IX. 
one to Rivoli, a royal palace within three ſhort leagues bh 80 
Turin. A pleaſanter road than this cannot be imagine hour 
it being a long avenue where ſix carriages may go brei y x 
The trees on each ſide are not full grown; for the Freud nN 
at the ſiege of Turin, did not leave a tree ſtanding in af yr _- 
of the countr7). W347 ey be 
At the beginning of the avenue from Suſa hither, ſtan II. 
the palace of Rivoli, on an eminence, the view at t rough 
other end being terminated by Turin; and, in a direct e 1. 
beyond Turin, Superga preſents itſelf to the eye. XIII 
planted road from Mechlin to Louvain has its beautigh...1 
and is three leagues in length, but is much more une yr 
and hilly than this of Turin. ns reſente 
I cannot conclude without taking notice of ſome ee whe 
I have obſerved in the maps of this country, particu an 
that of Homan's, intitled, Regie Celſitudiuis Salauu i hhuſt be 
Status. | * XV. 
I. The river Iſer muſt be repreſented on this ſile, Mme, 
_ cloſe by M6unt Melian. e . Wer, to 
II. Homan puts the name of the river which runs om Se 
the Iſer, only at its ſource; and there it is wrong, it ies. 
ing Arc, and not Art, | | XVI. 
"In. The courſe of the river Arc, as far as Aigues Bell via, 
muſt be drawn as continually running betwixt high iy Yo, 


tains, 


. 


v. It is to be obſerved, that mount Cennis reaches 
m Laneburg to Novaleſe. 


V. Homan and ſome others exceed in the diſtance be- 
It Laneburg and Novaleſe. It is indeed computed at 


o of which, one travels along the plain on the ſummit ; 
other hour is employed in * 4 from Laneburg, and 
o more in going from Grande Croix, down the ſteepeſt 
livity to Novaleſe. 
VI. La Poſta, a loan houſe, ſtands on mount Cennis, 
the left ſide of the road. 
VII. The lake is on the plain above, on the right-hand 
f the road, behind the hoſpital, and more towards No- 
leſe than Laneburg ; whereas in the map it is placed 
uite otherwiſe, | 
VIII. The river Semar, which iflues from the lake, is 
Jineated in the ſmalleſt maps. It runs as far as Suſa, 
rough very narrow valleys, which particular is omitted 
| the maps. 
IX. Homan's map places Novaleſe a great deal too far 
om Suſa, the diſtance being no more than a league, or 
hour's journey. 
X. Fort Brunette muſt alſo be placed on the left-hand 
om Novaleſe, and a little on this ſide Suſa. 
XI. This map places Buſſolens much too near Suſa, 
tey being ſeparated by a plain of three . A in length. 
II. The map places the way from Buſſolens to Turin 
rough St. Joire ; whereas this place lies a great way on 
ge left of it. 
XIII. The abbey of St. Michael in Piedmont ſhould be 
laced on a high hill. 
XIV. The road from Rivoli to Turin is alſo miſre- 
reſented ; for Rivoli, and but a ſmall part of, and not 
e whole city, and the church of Suparga, which ſtands 
nan eminence, lie in a direct line, which ſituation it 
uſt be owned is punctually obſerved in Homan's map. 
XV. This map places Olegio (for that is the right 
ame, and not Olazo) a little town in the Milaneſe fron- 
2, too near Novara, the diſtance being five leagues, and 
R deſti little more than two leagues, or ſeven Italian 
ules, | 
XVI. The river which runs near Tortona is not called 
Va, but Scrinia. Z 
You, I, * The 


e leagues; but this ſtage takes up five hours; during 
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The long map of the courſe of the Po publiſhe; A 
1703, by the learned father Placide, an Auguſtine monk 
is not without faults ; yet it is preferable to many other, 


I am, Oe. 
Turin, October 11, 1729. * 


LETTER XXII. 

Perſon and Character of the King of Sardinia, 

S IR, 

I Cannot better introduce my deſcription of this county 
than with an account of its ſovereign. As to the tim 

he has been in actual poſſeſſion of a kingdom, which hWWrnvat: 
has annexed to his family, he is indeed the youngeſt mo nora 
narch in Europe; but with regard to the number of yea e no! 
during which he has preſided over his hereditary dominiWng's 
ons, no other prince equals him. His whole title uu ange 
thus: | re the 
8 | | affado 
mes 2 Victor Amadee, la grace de Dieu roy de Sardaigne, Mes, d 
* Chipre & de Feruſalem ; duc de Savoye, Montferrat, Chai (ca 

Aafte & Genevais ; prince de. Piedmont & d'Onellsc ; marghy 0on't 
d Italie, de Saluces, Suſe, Forte, de Ceue, du Maro, Oi freq, 
& Sezane; compte de Maurienne, Geneve, Nice, Aſt, Alves | 
drie, Tende, Goceam & Romont; baron de Vaud & d: Faucig ut ti 
ſeigneur de Verceil, Pignerol, Tarantaiſe, de la Lomeline & e. 
de Sefia ; prince & wicaire perpetuel du St. empire Romain e to 
Italie. 6 bainſt } 
5 nds itf 

Victor Amadeus, by the grace of God, king of Sf powe 
© dinia, Cyprus, and Jeruſalem; duke of Savoy, Moe wit 
« ferrat, Chablais, Aoſte, and the country of Genera lland 
© prince of Piedmont and Oneglia ; marquis of Italy, & 
© luzzo, Suſa, Ivrea, Ceva, and le Maro, of Oriſtan? He is 


£ Sezaiiez count of Maurienne, Geneva, Nicw's 1 
| i © Ah 


Character of the King of SaRDINIA. 
© Meffandria, Tende, Gocean, and Romont; baron of 
ee Vaud and Faucigni; lord of Vercelli, Pignerol, Ta- 
i rentaiſe, of la Lomeline and Val de Seſia; prince and 
« perpetual vicar of the holy Roman empire in Italy.“ 


This prince was born on the 14th of May, 1666 ; and, 
n 1680, entered upon the government of his dominions. 
He was in poſſeſſion of the kingdom of Sicily from the 
year 1713 to 1718 ; but, in the year 1720, he became kin 
ped ; and even in his advanced age there appears in him 
an uncommon vivacity and fpirit, but tempered with the 
oft engaging mildneſs and affability. He holds the reins 
f government in his own hands, without being ſwayed 


mediately from his hands; and, when he refers any thing 
o his officers, it is generally in affairs which are to be 
protracted, or totally rejected. Every thing is tranſacted 
ith the greateſt ſecrecy, The king, when he is at Ri- 
oli, or la Venerie, frequently diſpatches couriers, or holds 
private conferences, while the court and city are entirely 
znorant of fuch tranſactions. This caution and ſecrec 

re not confined to the court; but, in compliance with the 
ing's temper, are ſtrictly obſerved in converſing with 
trangers. By this reſerve, the miniſters of foreign courts 
re the greateſt ſufferers. The count of Cambyſe, am- 
afſador from France, a nobleman of great wit and polite- 
es, during the whole time of his reſidence at this court, 
as ſcarce viſited by twenty perſons in the King's ſervice. 
don't ſpeak of thoſe, who, being at the head of affairs, 
frequenting the foreign miniſters, might render them- 
Ives ſuſpected ; but of others who are in ſuch offices 
bout the court as are never truſted with the ſecrets of 
ite, It is indeed the particular lot of a French miniſter 
re to be involved in the general averſion conceived 


olland, In the perſon of Mr. Allen, England had a 


He is ſaid to have died on the 16th of October, 1732; but for pri- 
reaſons his death was not made public till the 3 iſt. 


R 2 ; miniſter, 


of Sardinia *. His perſon is tall, ſlender, and well-ſha- is 


. - 
%# . 
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rinfluenced by miniſters or miſtreſſes. All favours come im- Policy, 


bainſt his nation fince the laſt war. But this reſerve ex- Inconveni- 
nds itſelf alſo to other envoys, though the repreſentatives ency to fo- 
powers who have always preſerved a good underſtand- 5" min” 


with the houſe of Savoy, ſuch as England and 2 * 
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miniſter, whoſe politeneſs, beſides the allurements « , 
ſplendid table, would inſure him a great number of f. 
tors, did not the fear of giving umbrage at court kee 


many away ? The Venetian nobility are likewiſe refrain, faite, 
ed from converſing with foreigners by very ſevere las ol 
Indeed this is not the caſe at Turin; but from motiyeg « aſk 
obedience and reſpect to the king, without any cxyrej It 
laws, every thing is carefully n of which may give H the £ 
majeſty the leaſt offence. town 
Abſolute Arbitrary power is no where carried to a greater heigh is ſert 
8 the than at Turin. The perſonal qualities of the king im- The 
: part a greater and more perſuaſive authority to his com conſo 
mands than thouſands of regular troops awe, do in otheſ court 
countries, The ſituation of his dominions between twliMW tated, 
powerful neighbours has been politically improved by h mou 
preſent majeſty and his predeceſſors, for the increaſe extrao 
their power and dignity. Some indeed are of opinion the ai 
that ſuch a conduct, when examined by the rules of ſti book. 
Juſtice, and morality, will appear in no favourable light Wecandle 
but others imagine, that ſuch difficulties as may preſeni vith t 
themſelves to a tender conſcience, are eafily removed b merly 
"conſidering the exigences and urgent neceſſities with whichiMmen's 
the houſe of Savoy has been often prefled. I leave th lowed 
caſuiſts to determine whether a frequent change of princiMhave h 
ples is conſiſtent with candour and probity ; and whethehouſho 
the ſame perſon can with honour, as commander in chief the mil 
engage his word to two oppoſite armies on the ſame day Wſend, a 
King of Sar- As we are ignorant of the exigences of ſtate, it is diſh Wmill-fa 
dinia's parſi- cult to judge whether avarice may be claſſed among t had « 
mony- King's ruling paſſions. Not long ſince he entered into diffWone at 
" courſe with a common centinel, who, in anſwer to his maMuſed to 
jeſty's queſtions, informed him of the many battles and th 
fieges he had been in; of the hardſhips and dangers he h here! 
undergone, and the wounds he had received. When hilartridg 
tale was at an end, the king ſaid, Bon jour, i. e. Go er any 
© morrow,” and went away; the ſoldier, without any tu, the 

ther ceremony, returned the king's compliment int 
- fame words with a bon jour. The king, however, turn * Ever 
back and ſaid to him, Eh bien ! vous ne me demandes e mon) 
I. e. And ſee you do not aſk me for any thing; to uh a wh. | 
the ſoldier coldly replied, Et que vous demanderai-je? 4 E a 
gui ne donnts jamais rien. i. e. What ſhould I aſk of 30%, begs 
who never give any thing ?* Upon this the king "i, ar 


is 
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ay ſmiling, but ſent the ſoldier ten louis d'ors. Next 
day the king purpoſely paſſed by the ſame centinel, who 
only ſaid, Je remercie votre majeſte de la grace, quis elle ma 
faite, mats aujourF hui je ne demande rien, i. e. I thank 
your majeſty for the favour you have done me, but I 
« aſk for nothing to-day.” 

It is certain the expences of the court are managed with 
the * ceconomy *, No marſhal's table is kept in 
town; and in the country, particularly at la Venerie, it 
is ſerved with diſhes which have been on the king's table. 
The king dines only with the prince of Piegmont and his 
conſort. Expenſive diverſions are ſeldom known in this 
court; and the account of all diſburſements is ſo clearly 
ſtated, that the king at one view may ſee the whole 
amount of his annual expences. Upon any alteration, or 
extraordinary diſburſement, the cauſe of the difterence in 
the account mult be. carefully entered in a particular 
book, This is obſerved in ſuch ſmall articles as wood, 
candles, &c. and the king is fo particularly acquainted 
with the value and price of every commodity, that for- 
merly he uſed to inſiſt on great abatements in his tradeſ- 
men's bills, and would even ſhew them the profits he al- 
lowed them, and wherein they conſiſted. He is known to 
have himſelf contracted with merchants for furniſhing the 
houſhold with hats, ſtockings, Sc. Once he ordered all 
the millers throughout his dominions to repair to Turin, 
and, after talking over the matter with them, raiſed the 
mill-farm above three hundred thouſand livres higher than 
It had ever been before. While the neceſſary repairs were 
lone at the royal chapel of the Holy Sudary, his majeſty 
uſed to go every morning very early to maſs at la Contola ; 
and then took an opportunity of viſiting the markets, 
here he would enquire among the ,peaſants the price of 
partridges, hares, &c. that he might give timely orders 
ſor any abatements in the expences of his tables. After 
ul, the difficulties in which he was involved, may have 


Even the king's miniſters at foreign courts feel the effects of this 
urlimony, though they are all perſons eminently qualified for ſuch poſts, 
d their ſervices do him great honour, A late Sardinian miniſter at the 
ue received from his king no more than a louis d'or per diem, with 
mich it muſt be owned no great figure can be made. An Engliſh en- 
, beljdes the ſervice of plate, has a daily allowance of ten pounds 
wing, and ſometimes more. | 

1 contributed 


* 
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Afully adding, i me ſemble, qu il ne faudroit pas faire 
4 Goſs y 1. 8. 6 's my humble opinion dar Cart 
not do any thing by halves.“ The king approved of the 
dint, and was pleaſed to give orders to the keeper of the 
-ardrobe, that whatever the prince of Piedmont thought 
neceſſary for furniſhing the ſeat ſhould be ſent thither ; and 
he prince on his part, for the greater honour of the donor, 
took care that every thing ſhould be done in the moſt ele- 
ant manner. 


F Allenge, brother to the marquis de Coudre, and, at the} 
beginning of the laſt war, colonel, of a regiment of dra- 
"ons, happening to differ from the king in a council of 
war, delivered his opinion with a freedom which ſeemed 
natural to him; adding, that what the king deſired was 
by no means proper.“ At this the king flew out into a 
Halen paſſion, (for one may form an idea of the fire and 
impetuoſity of his youth Dy the preſent vivacity of his 
temper) and in the heat of his reſentment called the che- 
alier by a name which could not but touch him to the 
quick. . Accordingly, with a low bow he withdrew, but 
ontinued to ſerve at the head of his regiment during the 
ampaign; not only doing his duty, but, in order to con- 
ince the king of his fidelity, he unneceſſarily expoſed him- 
ſelk on ſeveral occaſions, and did not come off without 
ounds, The campaign being ended, he accompanied 
the regiment into quarters; and afterwards repaired to 
ourt to defire his diſcharge. The king ſignified to him, 
that he was very well ſatisfied with his ſervices, and con- 
erned that he ſhould think of reſigning. Nevertheleſs, 
s the king faid no more, nor acknowledged his fault, 
LAllenge remained inflexible, and, having obtained his diſ- 
nion, went to his brother's ſeat in Savoy, where, by 
bis ceconomy and improvements, he doubled the income 
it, Five years after the king paſſing through Savoy, in 
der to receive the preſent princeſs of Piedmont, d' Allenge 
as pitched upon to compliment his majeſty in the name 
if the ſtates of that country. The king, though he, had 
dot ſeen him for ſeveral years, immediately recollected 
vim, and received him with a great deal of aftability ; 
then taking the ſword which he had by his fide, he pre- 
ted it to d'Allenge, adding theſe words, Chevalier prencs 
R 4 cette 
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I cannot forbear adding, on this occaſion, ſome other Adventure 


Inſtances of this prince's magnanimity. The chevalier yith _ 
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248 Character of rhe King of SaR DIN IA. 
cette epie. Elle ma ſervie en beaucoup de bonnes occaſun, G 
Je ne la ſaurois mieux employer, qu en la donnant d un di bla 
vaillants hommes de mon pats, i. e. Chevalier, take thi 
& ſword ; it has ſerved me on ſeveral good occaſions ; and 
I cannot make a better uſe of it than by beſtoying i 
upon one of the braveſt men in all my dominions,” Thi 
was certainly a very genteel compliment, and a behaviour 
that does honour to both parties. | 
The king's In the year 1729, the king, returning from viſiting ge. 
behaviour eral Schulenburg in his laſt illneſs, ſaid to the lieutenant. 
Schulenburg general of that name, (who was the 1 nephew) 
C that he was going to loſe one of his beſt generals, whoſe 
life, if it was poſſible, he would purchaſe with a province; 
adding, that what- was irremediable ſhould be ſubmitted 
to with patience, as the decree of God. His majeſt 
further aſſured the lieutenant-colonel, that no-body but 
himſelf ſhould ſucceed to the command of the regiment 
and ordered him, if he had any relations, to ſend for 
them ; that, as the Schulenburgs had always behaved 
well, his army ſhould never be without officers of ſuch ieitious 
worthy family. The king concluded in this obliging man in? 
ner, Ces ſont mes ſentimens & ceux de mon fils, nous les ini into 
rerons au duc d Agia. Theſe are my ſentiments, . T 
© thoſe of my ſon, and we ſhall take care to inſpire ti tingui 
© duke of Aoſta with the ſame.* The king has faithful out h 
kept his word, and they probably, after the death of thought 
preſent colonel, his couſin Schulenburg (who is at preſen o dec 
called Falkenberg, that there may not be two officers edicin 
the ſame name in one regiment) will ſucceed him in M the 
command of this regiment, as the fourth of that nameiitter c 
field-marſhal Schulenburg, now in the Venetian ſerwic eat no 
having preceded the laſt three in that poſt. pries © 
Another affair which properly comes under this he ny ot 
happened but few days go. The abbe count de Cunicoilleſled 
a man of vaſt genius, formerly gave himſelf up to a vergaring t 
licentious and diſſolute lite; but meeting with a fortunat 
ill-run at play, when the rage, occaſioned by his greg. Thi, - 
loſs, had ſubſided, he was brought to a cool reflection, une wi 
determined to alter his courſe of life. To this purpoliy 1730 
leaving Caſale, his native place, he went to Rome, and hie ; but 
a ſmall houſe, avoiding all company that might ſeduce hi % = 
to his former ill courſes, or leſſen the averſion he had cu auth 


ceived for them. He cloſely applied himſelf to the ſtul 
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e, he lived twenty years as a ſhinihg pattern of virtue 
| piety. During this interval he was little thought of 


p circumſtances, he had been utterly forgotten at court. 
e days fince, however, the king unexpectedly nomi- 
ed him grand vicar to the archbiſhop ; and the marquis 
Roſignan coming to court to Kiſs the king's hand for 
dignity conferred on his brother, the king ſaid to him, 
ſus bien arſe, que je puis faire quelque plaiſrr d votre 2 
xs je me plains vous, de mavorr ſi ling temps cache, que 
us avts un frere d'un ſi grand merite; il 1 que je le de- 


e ny meme. I am wa glad that I can do any kind- 
redneſs to your brother; but I have reaſon to complain of 
ou, for ſo long concealing from me that you had a bro- 


ther of ſo much merit; it ſeems I was obliged to find 
him out myſelf.” 


tious notions of ſorcery and pretended poſſeſſed perſons. A 
in Turin was troubled with hyſteric fits, which threw 
into ſuch poſtures and agitations, as appeared ſupernatu- 
|, The Jeſuits, who never let flip an opportunity of 
ſtinguiſhing themſelves to advantage, immediately flocked 
out her, and declared her to be a demoniac; and they 
ought over two phyſicians to corroborate the fiction, 
ho declared that her diſeaſe was beyond the power of 
edicine to cure. Hereupon exorciſms were, called in, 
d the girl was previouſly inſtructed by the Jeſuits “ for 
tter carrying on the impoſture. This affair made a 
eat noiſe ; the people crowded from all parts; the old 
ries of ſorceries and witchcraft were revived, and daily 
any other perſons were given out to be bewitched or 
ſeſſed. Dr. R. publicly oppoſed this proceeding, de- 
wing the girl's caſe, though uncommon, to be entirely 


* This ſtory, without the author's knowledge, was inſerted from an 
count which he had ſent to N. in the Mercure biſtorigue & politique of 
ay 1730, and afterwards in the thirty fourth number of the Fama Eu- 
ea ; but, the former tranſlator having given himſelf too large a ſcope, 
eral circumſtances are introduced which are not ſtrictly agreeable to 
th, The end of the preſent remark is, that nothing may be attributed 
the author which he had no concern in. 


natural, 


the ſciences, and, being contented with a. narrow for- 


dome; and it would have been no wonder if, under 
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It is owing to his majeſty's ſagacity that in this very Story of a 
ar the whole country has not been over-run with ſuper- Poſſeſſed 
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natural, and corroborating his opinion by argument 


, 


inftances which he had heard of in Holland ang Engl # * 
where he had lived ſeveral years. The Jeſuits inye; 1 
againſt him as an infidel, whom they would unfallibly q en 
fute from the teſtimony of his own ſenſes. Accordin ** 
he went with them, and, during their prayers and en oof 
ciſms, put on a very ſerious and devout appearance; Levi 
afterwards he deſired of the two eccleſiaſtics, who 1 a 
the managers of the whole affair, that they would * 
pleaſed to order their patient to anſwer him a queſtion 4 000 
two. This they granted, upon condition that he ſhou bn of 
aſk nothing unlawful, and commanded the devil to ne 
anſwer. 3 Dr. R. ſaid to her in Engliſh, « W. * 
is my name ?* This y_ a language to which both urges 
eſuits and the girl were ſtrangers, ſhe anſwered in plu, -: « 
Kae hat ſhe did not underſtand the queſtiq mi 
propoſed to her. Now according to the received opinio 5 con 
as well as the ritual, the knowledge of all languages, RE 
ſupernatural ſtrength of body, and the foretelling of thir tering 
to come, are the three criteria of a real ſatanical poſſeſſo am, 
conſequently the devil could not have been at a loſs in: 06 
language. T8 as may eaſily be ſuppoſed, wei... to 
not a little mortified at the cacodemon's ignorance. Ho ded t 
ever they eluded” this objection by ſaying, that Dr. at, if 
muſt certainly have put ſome unlawful queſtion, and thi I 
they had not allowed the devil to give any anſwer to u is re. 
This Dr. R. confuted, by explaining what he had aſked, Jeſu 
and immediately repeated his queſtion in Piedmonteſe boned 
but the poſſeſſed, to whom he was unknown, could ſay WM.jjeq 
little to this, as to the ſame queſtion in Engliſh. Ups e poſſ 
which Dr. R. highly pleaſed, runs away in triumph Mich! 
court, where he made himſelf very merry with the ig ne ... 
rance of this illiterate devil. The king and the prince Men or 
Piedmont joined in the laugh, and the latter, for the fu diab 
ther ridicule of the Jeſuits devil, fetched out of his ca ch 
a Chineſe pſalter, ſent him as a curioſity by the cardinal m +: 
Tournon. This pſalter had indeed a Latin tranſlation W...4.1. 
but the Chineſe leaves could be taken out ſeparately fine 0 
thoſe on which the tranſlation was With one of then c:. 
leaves Dr, R. was diſpatched to aſk the devil the content, t 
of it, and in what language it was written. The rene duce: 
rend fathers, who had enough of Dr. R. at his firſt m eto 
kept out of the way, to avoid any further diſcourſe Wl tDr. 


him 
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z and, the devil threatened that, if be returned, he 
ua expoſe every particular of the doctor's life. A 
Latine, who was a ſecret accomplice of the Jeſuits, 
wainted the doctor's ſiſter with this circumſtance. She, 
n her implicit veneration for the clergy, was very ear- 
wich her brother not to have any further concern with 
«devil; but he was not to be ruled by her. I am apt to 
ak, that, if the devil had been able to have laid open all 
particulars of Dr. R's life, many diverting ſcenes would 
ve come to light. However, Dr. R. had no great opi- 
en of Satan's omniſcience, and, among other things, 
a the king, that if all things were known to the devil 
hich God forbid) princes, inſtead of being at ſuch vaſt 
ages in envoys and ſpies, need only conſtantly main- 


Pal. it their court a poſſeſſed perſon or two, from whom 
ſt y might at all times have immediate intelligence. With 
nog confidence away goes Dr. R. to the houſe of the poſ- 
„, where he found the Jeſuits with the girl; and, after 


tering the room, with great politeneſs, he acquainted 
em, that, having been informed a detail of the whole 
ie of his life was to be given, he took the liberty to 
me to hear it, to refreſh his memory. He then pro- 
eded to challenge the devil to begin his ſtory ; adding, 
if he did not, he would ſtigmatize them, and all who 
oured this pretended poſleflion, for knaves or fools. 
his reſolute ſpeech thunderſtruck both the patient and 
e Jeſuits ; but the latter beginning to bluſter, as if they 
igned to ſhew Dr. R. the way down ſtairs, he ſoon 
elled them with his commiſſion from the prince, that 
e poſſeſſed ſhould declare what was written on the leaf 
ich he exhibited to her, and what language it was. 
he two Jeſuits, who to be ſure were not the moſt acute 
en of their order, pretended that the characters might 
diabolical, and therefore would have nothing to do 
Ith them. Dr. R. anſwered, that it did not become 
em to violate the reſpect due to the prince by ſuch a 
andalous ſuſpicion 3 and that he required them, in the 
me of the king and prince, no longer to amuſe him 
n frivolous ſubterfuges. After much whiſpering toge- 
er, they anſwered, that ſuch a buſineſs was to be in- 
duced with prayers and long acts of devotion, and 
refore it was convenient to defer it to another time. 
t Dr. R. replied, there was now time ſufficient, and he 

would 
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went ſo much againſt the grain, they were obliged uo 


niſhed; the two phyſicians recanted in public, under j 


ſpeak of this affair as a diabolica] poſſeſſion. As for they 


poſſeſſions and ſorceries with which the minds of 
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would pray with them; ſo that at laſt, notwith@angy 


ug m 


; , ; n 
in their ceremonies. During the exorciſm the girl th 8 


herſelf into ſtrange contortions, accompanied with hide 1 15 
looks, which the Jeſuits declared to be ſupernatural; | coult 
Dr. R. promiſed, that, on another occaſion, he 1 prind 
mimic her in a manner ſtill more horrible. Orders be eſe b 
given to the poſſeſſed truly to anſwer all interrog:o;ferzl 
the leaf was laid before her. Upon this ſhe cried ent! 
* Take it away, I cannot bear it, Sc.“ At laſt, el exan 
preſſed home, ihe ſaid it was written in Hebrew, dice 


upon further importunity, that it was a blaſphemous v 
ing againſt the holy and ever-bleſſed Trinity. This y 
enough for Dr. R. and, after plainly demonſtrating to 
Jeſuits what a bungler of a devil this was, he returned 
court, to give an account of his commiſſion. The conf 
quence of this affair was, that the two Jeſuits were} 


nalty of being rendered incapable of practiſing ; the 
rents, relations, and thoſe who lived in the houſe wi 
the poſſeſſed, were enjoined, upon pain of death, never 


ſhe was ſoon cured, without any other exorciſm but pro 
medicines, and is at preſent very healthy and cheari 
Thus ended the impoſture, and immediately all fatani 
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people were infected, vaniſhed. The Jeſuits threaten 
to write againſt Dr. R; but he gave them to underſ: 
that within twenty-four hours they ſhould have ſuch 
anſwer as ſhould be to their eternal diſgrace. At prese 
nothing exceeds their civility towards him ; but he can 
be brought to put any confidence in their profeflions, þ 
rather apprehends that ſome bad deſign lurks under tif 
profuſion of complaiſance. As my adventure with (0 
poſſeſſed perſons at Bruſſels in the year 1713 cannet! 
be known to you, I ſhall not detain you with an accou 
of it. What little credit his majeſty gives to any ef 
of ſorcery or witchcraft, plainly appeared about ninet 
years ago. A certain wretch had made a kind of ti 
to repreſent the king, and with certain ſuperſtitious ce 
monies and incantations formed a deſign to deltroy | 
majeſty by means of that image; but the pretended mil 
cian was immediately apprehended and convicted. I 
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g made a jeſt of the manner of perpetrating his death, 

ing, that he had never found himſelf ſo well in all his 

25 during the magician's attempt to diſpatch him; 

| that, if there + ay eq ſuch a thing as witchcraft, 

-ould not think that God had put the lives and deaths 

inces. into the hands of ſuch worthleſs ſcoundrels. 

eſe being the king's ſentiments, the council was obliged 

ral times to repreſent, that nevertheleſs the villain's 

nt was criminal, and that he ought to be puniſhed as 

example to others ; eſpecially as he had, in his magic 

vdices, profaned the holy ſacrament, a crime not in his 

zjeſty's power to forgive. At laſt the king ſentenced 

m to be ſtrangled, and hung up by one of his legs before 

e priſon-door ; but poſſibly no great haſte would have 

en made in the execution of this criminal, had not th 

urt of Rome concerned itſelf in the affair. 

A blind zeal for his religion never made a part of the The king 
pe's character; and it was not without ſome concern to = —_ 

n, that the ſte ward of a young Ruſſian nobleman, then at 

e univerſity of Turin, became an open convert to the 

amiſh religion. His majeſty was of opinion, that the 

rence betwixt the orthodox and the ſectaries was not 

great as to be an object for ſtrict inſpection; but poſſi- 

the real cauſe of his concern was, that ſuch conver- 

dns might give offence, and bring an ill report upon the 

verſity, which at that time was frequented by many 

ung gentlemen of great diſtinction from England, Ruſ- 

and other foreign countries which diſſented from the 

miſh church. It was on this account that in the year 

10, when the hereditary prince of Wurtemberg came Behaviour 
Turin, under the name of count Helfenſtein, in —— 
ſpend ſome years there, the king (then duke of Savoy) — x 
ed an expreſs order at court, that no mention ſhould be Wurtem- 
de to this young prince of the Roman-catholic religion, bers. 

r of the duke's amours. 

About ſix years ago the Dutch ſecretary to the ambaſly Affair of 
the court of Turin openly embraced the Roman-ca- the Dutch 
lic religion, by which means, having forfeited his Rn 
ment, he would have been reduced to great ſtreights 

not the king conſidered his condition; but this was 

t till after he had been ſupported for a year in the col- 

e of commerce, then newly built. There indeed he 

s in no want of neceſlaries ; but his income was far 
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tholique. 
The king's * Experience nous fait vois chaque jour, que les re 
confeſſion of C L lutions humaines $evanoufient le plus ſouvent, 


faith. 


y ſhort of his appointments in his former emplo 


in two quarto volumes, in the year 1729. 
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Character of che King ef Sinving, 


Some are inclined to think that he had ſome ſecnete 
nections with the duke of Riperda ; for he not only 
been his ſchool-fellow, but maintained a correſpony, 
with him ever fince. He poffibly flattered himſclf, 
by fuch a change of religion he ſhould conſiderably my 
his fortune; but, foon after, the duke of Riperda hind 
fell into difgrace, and the new convert Mt. Vanyla, y 
thus left in an uneaſy ſituation. "NIE | 
However it muſt be acknowledged, that, in the lat 
part of his life, the king of Sardinia, like Lewis XII 
affected a greater ſhew of, and uncommon zeal for his 
ligion, giving even the moſt public Ho of it, by 
confeſſion of faith, contained in the following words, 
is publiſhed in T. I. A0. i. des Loix & Conflitutions, prin 


Tit. I. De Plnvecation de Dieu & de la Fi 


qu'il eſt difficile de les faire parvenir au but, que  ( 
© g' eſt propoſe, quand on ne les rapporte pas a ce bit 
ſouverain, efernel, infini & incree, duquel tout depen 
& dont la main toute puiſſante & toũjours miſericordie 
gouverne univers: c'eſt pourquoy voulant faire eclat 
ici, comme dans tontes nos actions, la ferveur de not 
zele religieux & manifeſter les ſentimens, dont notre cœ 
eſt penetre, a fin que nos miniftres, nos officiers & tu 
nos ſujets apprennent par notre exemple, comment | 
doivent regler leur conduite avec ſtirete ; nous ofirons 
& conſacrons avec ardeur a la tres-fainte & individ 
Trinits non ſeulement les premices, la ſuite & la fn 
cet ouvrage, mais encore toutes nos intentions en prot 
tant de profeſſer avec un culte plein de religion la vrai 
de Jeſus Chriſt, telle que nous l'enſeigne la ſainte eg 
catholique, apoſtolique & Romaine. Nous croions, 2 
fermement & avec une entiere certitude, tant le ſymbolec 
ſaintsa p6tres, que tous les autres divins myſteres, quill 
contenus dans la loi evangelique & dans les ſacremens“ 
F egliſe, entre leſquels nous venerons particulicreme 


* 
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adorons dans la plus profonde humilite de notre cœur 
acree euchariſtie, ou triomphe par une admirable 
oration de la grace celeſte le myſterieux changement 
ain & du vin en la pretieuſe ſubſtance & realitè du vrai 
ps & ſang de Jeſus Chriſt ; faſſe donc le toutpuiſſant, le 
ours duquel nous implorons de noveau, parmi les 
Lubles & les orage, dont cette vie mortelle eſt traver- 
e, que les pas qui peuvent etre douteux & chancelans, 
dient dirigẽs par ſa grace, qu'il daigne par un raion fa- 
orable de fa divine lumiere eclaircir nos penſces, ſup- 
leer à la foibleſſe de nos ſens, & rectifier nos actions; 
wil nous conduiſe par les ſentiers de la juſtice, dans la 
toe du ſalut, & qu'il nous accorde par l'effet de ſa mi- 
ricordieuſe clemence de jouir de ſa paix eternelle.” 


1. Of the Invocation of God, and of the 
| Catholic Faith. 


} AILV experience ſhews us, that human reſolu- 
tions generally prove abortive, and that they ſel- 
lom attain the end propoſed, unleſs they are directed to 
e glory of that eternal, infinite, uncreated and ſove- 
eign good, on whom every 2 depends, and whoſe 
mnipotent and beneficent hand governs the whole 
Iniverſe: Wherefore, being deſirous in this as well as 
all our actions, to make the fervor of our religious 
appear, and to manifeſt the inward ſentiments of 
bur heart, to the end that our miniſters, our officers, 
nd all our ſubjects may learn by our example, how 
ey may regulate their conduct with ſafety ; we ardent- 
offer and dedicate to the moſt holy and undivided Tri- 
ity, not only the beginning, continuation, and end of 
is work; but likewiſe all our intentions; proteſting, 
at we do profeſs with a moſt religious veneration the 
rue faith of Jeſus Chriſt, as it is taught by the holy, 
atholic, apoſtolic Roman church. We alſo firmly and 
luredly believe both the apoſtles creed, and all the di- 
ine myſteries contained in the evangelical law, and the 
acraments. of the church, among which, we do, with 
=_ dcepeſt humility of heart, particularly venerate and 
ore the holy euchariſt, wherein, by the admirable eſ- 
15 cacy of heavenly grace, is diſplayed the myſterious 
1 ay of the bread and wine into the precious ve 
* an 
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_ © propitious ray of his divine light; may he fupply u 


Reſpect paigand water, to carve, cut, or paint the ſign of the croſs 
to the croſs. tomb ſtones, or any place where it may be trodden und 


Severe laws 
againſt the 
Jews, 


doors and windows are alſo to be kept ſhut under pens 
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© and reality of the true body and blood of Jeſus (1,q 
May then the Almighty, whoſe affiſtance, amis | 
< troubles and ftorms with which this mortal life is win 
© ted, we again — 1 grant that, in all our perpen 
© ties and weakneſſes, our ſteps may be directed by h 
grace; may he deign to illuminate our thoughts hy 


© defects and imperfections of our ſenſes, and reCtity oy 
actions; may he graciouſly conduct us through | 
paths of righteouſneſs into the way of ſalvation, ay 
© out of his abundant mercy and ſve rl admit us 
day into the enjoyment of his everlaſting peace. 


' In' theſe new ordinances, the 8th of September, 28 
ſuppoſed birth-day of the virgin Mary, is appointed to 
kept as an extraordinary feſtival, the deliverance of f 
city of Turin, when beſieged by the French in 170 
being attributed to her; and the king, before the battl 
had made a vow of inſtituting this feſtival. On this x 
count alſo, was built the magnificent church of Supers 
at an incredible expence ; but of this I ſhall give you 
fuller account another time. It is alſo forbid under y 
nalty of three days impriſonment, and living on brea 


foot, or profaned in any other manner. The laws here 1 
particularly ſevere againſt the Jews, death being the punif 
ment for the leaſt contumelious language againſt the viry 
Mary, or any of the faints ; as alſo for expreſſing any co 
tempt of their images. Both ſexes among them entering int 
their fifteenth year, are to wear on their right breatt, | 
way of an ignominious diſtinction, a yellow badge 
nine inches long, made of ſilk or wool. Jewiſh paren 
whoſe children become converts. to chriſtianity, are 
leave ſuch a portion of their ſubſtance, as hey would ha 
been entitled to, had their parents died inteſtate ; and 
this purpoſe, on the converſion of a ſon, an inventory 
immediately taken of the father's effects. Such chilon 
alſo have actual poſſeſſion of what otherwiſe would ha 
remained in their father's hands during their minority. 

the paſſion week, from Wedneſday to Saturday the Je 
muſt not ring a bell, nor ſtir out of their houſes ; th 
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1 er during that time; but if any Jew ſings, or ay 
ala i muſicab inſtrument on thoſe days in the paſſion week, 
1 are to be publicly whipped. 


ooks which differ ever ſo little from the tenets of the Suſpected 
«iſh church, are no where prohibited with ſo much ri- — prohi · 
ur as at Turin; ſuch as are publicly fold at Rome and 

aples,  a-pruglent Roman-catholic would be very, cautious , 

only aſking for here. Whether a blind zeal for the ex- 

nals of religion engroſſes the king's mind as his years 

d infirmities increaſe,” muſt be learned from his future 

ndudt towards the Waldenſes. It is certain his majeſty King obliged 
not a little obliged to them, and their readineſs to ſpend to the Wal- 
ch life and fortune in his ſervice ought never to be for-“ ales. 
ten; but it is no leſs certain, that it is the characteriſ- 

of bigots in all ſes to perſecute thoſe, Who will not 

erery point conform to their qpinion. Policy is alſo 1 
quently: the ſecret ſpring of perſecution, and a deſire of | 
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5 Watifying che pope in one point, to induce him to con- 4 
e e at ſomething elſe. And 5 F164 1 
0! believe we may draw a compariſon. between the diſpo- Parallel be- bs 


ons and characters of the emperor Charles V. and thei the 
ince in queſtion, who both perfectly agree in this, that — 
ither of them ſuffered himſelf to be governed by a paſ- Charles V. 
on for the fair ſex; yet both were carried much too far 

N. NG 0 een 1 , 4 

As to what happened to the count de Veriie in rela- Anecdote of 
pn to his wife Johanna Baptiſta, daughter to Lewis te countels 
harles d' Albert duke de Luynes, it was in a great mea- N 


e owing to himſelf, for he was continually ein up in 
e king's hearing the extraordinary beauty“ of his ſpouſe, 


- Ws undervaluing all other ladies. In ſhort, he offered of 
are CO BROW” HON $200 ie off ae ol his 
* ng time ; when ſhe was in the height of favour 


* This beauty reigned a y 


and Lorrain miniſter baron F. fell ſo paſſionately in love, that his mind was 
ory tally taken up with her. At one time going from court about midnight, 
lan chairmen aſked him whither they were to go, he told them to the coun- 
Wi de Verüe s. Thither accordingly they went and knocked at the door, 


ide family being gone to bed, it was ſome time before the door could be 
ned. In the mean time this miniſter, who otherwiſe did not want 


| | ns, recovered from his abſence of mind; but was not a little uneaſy upon 
the leeing where he was, and accordingly thought it beſt to make off. 
end bord Galloway, ſome time after, gave him this candid reproof, Man- 


» Pourguoy etes vous ici? e ce pas pour faire les affaires de vitre mai- 
You, 1. 8 tre? 


— 
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his on accord to bring her to court. On her arrival,þ 

ſo infinuated herſelf into the queen's favour, as to becom 

her majeſty's chief confident and inſeparable compaiia 

Ihe king in the mean time entirely gained the good gra 

* 1 ſe the counteſs; and not long after ſhe had a pariicy; 

bouſhold appointed for her, with a chamberlain, and 

guard: the king likewiſe preſented her with a part oft 

crown jewels. Things were carried on in this mann 

for three years, before the queen, then dutcheſs of Savoy 

knew any thing of it; and no body was ſo indiſcreet 

to incur the King's diſpleaſure, by diſcovering an aff 

which was a ſecret to the queen alone. She even accor 

pauanied the King to an entertainment given at Valentin, g 

account of the birth of the marquis of Suſa, of whar 

the counteſs de Verite had been lately delivered; and he 

ſhe certainly muſt have received ſome intimation of t 

intrigue, which fhocked her ſo, that ſhe roſe from tab 

with "Joins indignation” and went away. Three ladie 

whom the king ſuſpected of having betrayed him, we 

baniſhed the court, A certain colonel made his eſcay 

© + +», under the diſguiſe of a cook ; but he got a regiment | 

--+ 6+: -» thE imperial fevice, and was afterwards permitted to n 

m turn to his country. As to the count de Veriie, he wa 

wh > org nel ne of the firſt Who obſerved the unhap 

effects of his 0 "boaſted beauty; and, in the heighte 

eren His, impatience, he relinquiſhed a penſion of two hundre 

11. .tnonfand Hyres a year in the duke dominions, and e 

--:- | :1tered into the French ſervice: He was there made Mar 

chal ds Campi & Amber du Roy, and afterwards Commiſain 

General de l Cavatlerie ; but ſome years after he loſt his li 

in an engagement. His two fons were not more forti 

nate than theffather: one ef them dying in the field « 

battle, and the other, if I miſtake not, broke his neck! 

2. fall. The preſent count de Veriieis in vary affluent ci 

clunſtances,. tho” he has recovered but a ſmall part of d 
Verueeltate. 9 15 18 We | ha 


- AV 75 287 Of malt blas ot 11 you had 
170 vont les gutt en mou imaginant; q etre dans une epaiſe fort, an poſi 
ne ous pourroit vir. Von vous trompes, croyes moy, vous etes en raſe la 
page, Ar. . e. Sir, on what account are you here? is it not 40 
1 your maſter's affairs? you ſpoil them by fancying yourſelf in a thick 
\ [reſt where no body. can ſee you, whereas you may take my word i 
© pb * on an open plain, . 
- 1AM 2*) f YR: n 1 & * 
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From this time the King's amour was no longer a ſe- 
t, and the queen was obliged to ſuffer many mortifica- 
ns which affected her very ſenſibly, particularly the fol- 


wing. 
* queen had a ſprig of diamonds which ſhe uſuall 
xe om her boſom, which took the fancy of the counteſs 
Veriie ; the king, one day at table, the counteſs bein 
ſent, demanded. it of the queen, and preſented it 5 
» coutiteſs,” This was the more mortifying, as theſe 
els were either preſented to her by her father, or part 
her own fortune, and, as ſuch, were her independent 
operty. At length the counteſs e reflecting, 
at either by a change in the king's affection, or by his 
ath, wag might take a very unfavourable turn, and 
be forced into a cloiſter, a life which little ſuited with 
xr temper, the began to conſider of wie and means to 
iſingage herſelf in time, and be beforehand with ill for- 
e. The matter was concerted by letters between her 
d her brother, who ſoon after came out of France to 
urin in diſguiſe. This happened in the year 1707, 
hen the king had withdrawn from Turin to Chamberry. 
he counteſs de Veriie uſed to go to a wood near Turin 
ery afternoon, attended by her woman and chamberlain, 
re, after ſpending about half an hour in reading, ſhe uſed 
walk by herſelf, leaving her attendants at a diſtance, 
d pretended to find an extraordinary pleafure in medita- 
mn. In the mean time ſhe was buſy packing up in her 
Jace, and ordered her fine paintings to be taken down, 
der pretence, that for their better preſervation curtains 
re to be made for them; but they were: privately con- 
yed to her brother, together with gold medals, curious 
anuſcripts,' jewels, Sc. On the day appointed for their 
ght, ſhe went as uſual to the wood, read, and then, pre- 
nding to take her ſolitary walk, ſhe flew to her brother, 
bo, having prepared poſt-horſes and carriages for the 
urney, waited for her at an appointed rendezvous near 
e wood; from thence they made for France with all 
ble ſpeed, An hour and an half being elapſed, the 
unteſs's woman began to look about for her lady; but, 
it hearing any news of her, ſhe began to apprehend 
e misfortune had befallen her. Hereupon the coun- 
[65 retinue diſperſed themſelves in the wood in queſt of 
but all to no * When it was known at Tu- 
8 2 Iin 
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wherein ſhe excuſed her flight, from the apprehenſion 


ſhe would in ſuch a caſe; be involved. The king had g 


tion between the king and queen, and ever ſince the 
have lived in perfect harmony and mutual confidence: 
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rin that ſhe was not found, an expreſs was ſent to the 1 
at Chamberry who was juſt going to ſit down to table 
but on this news he immediately ſet out for his pala 
at Turin. There he found a letter from the count 


a change in his affections, and the misfortune in yh; 


of the jewels again; and confiſcated an annuity of te 
thouſand livres a year, which ſhe had from the toy; 
houſe at Turin, together with the capital. His majel 
was heard to ſay on this occaſion, that he never was en 
gaged with any woman who did not deceive him; and 
ever ſince this adventure, the king ſeldom ſpeaks with ar 
ladies whether old or young, but avoids them as much: 
poſſible. This elopement produced a happy reconcila 


Some are of opinion, that the king was not ſorry in hi 
heart to be rid of the counteſs ; but that he could not f 
well digeſt. the manner of het departure, eſpecially on ac 
count of the travelling charges with which ſhe abundan 
ly furniſhed herſelf. .. As to any, ſubſequent reconciliatia 
between them, all I can ſay is (and I have it from ut 
queſtionable authority) that, when in the year 1717 tt 
allies intended to deprive the duke of Savoy of the king 
dom of Sicily, he was adviſed of it by the counteſs ſoone 
than they could have wiſhed,” The regent had truſts 
the duke of Bourbon with the. ſecret of this tranſactio 
and he was the channel through which it came to Ma 
dame de Verüe. The count de Verüe was living whe 
his lady came to Paris; and it happened, that he on 
carried her in his coach from a maſquerade without knoy 
ing her. However, ſhe knew him, and unmaſqued j 
as ſhe was going to alight, to which overture the cou 
made no other anſwer than by a low bow. It is not lon 
ſince I was at her houle * in the Fauxbourg St. Germal 


* The counteſs de Verie died at Paris on the 18th of November 174 
in the 66th year of her age, leaving to her brother the prince de Grimbel 
gue, and her niece the dutcheſs of Duras, the whole of her fortune uri 
their lives, which afterwards goes to the houſe of Aumont. To thep 
ceſs of Carignan ſhe bequeathed a legacy of an hundred India bonds, ea 
of which, at that time ſold for two thouſand one hundred and un- 
5 | | | 
| hic 
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dich for richneſs of furniture, and number and beauty 
the paintings, is exceeded by few in Paris. The cry- 
1 Juſtres are very remarkable there, nine of which in the 
eat parlour are ſo large and beautiful, that I know but 
* preferable to them, and theſe are in prince Eugene's 
u near Vienna, the leaſt of which coſt above ten thou- 
nd rix-dollars. After all, whether the caunteſs de Ve- 
e had any grounds to apprehend a change in the duke 
Sayoy's inclinations, does not belong to me to deter- 
ine: it is certain, that his love was not without jea- 


leman was 


expected arrival of the king, and there was no other 
xce ſo convenient for concealing him. The lord's ſitua- 
pn was ſomething more than diſagreeable, (eſpecially in 
country where rivalry is accounted no light offence) but 
s majeſty's generoſity ſcorned to revenge himſelf on any 
an at a diſadvantage. Another time the ſame Engliſh 
rd found that the king knew how to get rid of ſuch 
eſts, who came without invitation: for the king, in- 
nding another unexpected La viſit to the counteſs, 
xd ſuch precautions, that before ſhe knew any thing of 
coming he was in her chamber, where he found 
e ſame Engliſh lord fitting with her at table. His re- 
ntment went no further, than taking a light in each 
Ind, and making a ſign to the Engliſh gentleman, who 
adily complied, apprehending worſe conſequences, he 
phted him down ſtairs; there the king very cooly ſaid, 
that he (the Engliſhman) might now boaſt of having been 
lighted down Rare by the duke of Savoy, but that he 
adviſed him as a friend never to ſhew his face there 
Again.“ Of this advice the nobleman was ſo obſervant, 
at the very next day he ſet out to finiſh his travels. Ano- 
r nobleman of the ſame country, being alſo. enamour- 
with the counteſs, indulged his fancy b far as to look 
her through a ſpying-glaſs during the whole time of an 
nn, As ile agreeable as this muſt be to the king, 
manner of ſending away this troubleſome foreigner 
not be charged with ſeverity : Fhe next day two men 
re appointed to follow the Engliſh nobleman wherever 
went, whoſe ſole buſineſs was to be looking at him 
i" ſpying-glaſſes. It was not till after two days that 
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uly, 2 after he was informed that an Engliſh King's jea- 
ike to paſs the night under the counteſs*spmul.g! mg 


d. It ſeems he had been diſturbed in his viſits by theblemen, - 
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262 Character of the King of SaRDINIA. 
the young lord took notice of theſe attendants, and, he. 
ing at no, loſs about the meaning of their behaviour, he 
thought it adviſeable immediately to leave Turin, and 1g 
out for adventures elſewhere. 
Engliſh tra. You muſt not think it ſtrange, Sir, that theſe two jr 
voters int ferent adventures happened to perſons of the fame nation 
ventures Though moſt young travellers of all countries are apt t. 
give a looſe to their propenſity to pleaſure, cven in 1taly 
yet the Engtth may be ſaid to run greater lengths than 
any others“: for, having a great deal of money to laviſh 
away, it not only gives them more ſpirit to engage 
adventures, but likewiſe furniſhes them with means ſo 
removing impediments, or buying off any ill conſequen- 
ces. ; 
Gallantry of I ſhall conclude this letter with an account of a piec 
the king's gf gallantry of his majeſty's father. When the duke built 
father. ; | a 
la caſa Trucchi, near la place Caroline, at Turin, all the 
world wondered for whom that fine palace was deſtined; 
but, when it was entirely completed and furnifhed, th 
duke carried his miſtreſs thither to put her in poſleflion of 
it. The lady could not but admire the magnificence ani 
ſplendor of he building, furniture, Oc. Having taken 
particular view of all the apartments, the duke bid his 
charmer gueſs what piece of furniture was till wanting; 
f upon which ſhe again narrowly inſpected into every thing, 
At laft the duke, to relieve her perplexity, led her into the 
kitchen, where he ſhewed her that there was indeed 2 
jack but no weight ; at the fame time two of the duke's 
ſervants brought in a large bag full of louis d'ors, and, fal 
tening it to the line, ſet the jack in motion. The duke's 
miſtreſs, with great pleaſure, 3 that, till then, 
the houſe was not completely furniſhed. 


| I am, SIR, Ge. 
. Turin, October 28, 1729. o 


Our ingenious author might have ſpared this reflection on our cou. 
trymen, had he conſidered that the number of Engliſh travellers is vaſtly 
ſuperior to thoſe of any other nation, and conſeqnently many of them mai 
be concerned in ſuch adventures. If the vanity and prejudices of tie 
French ſtould ſuffer them to travel, which they now ſeldom co, they would 
fhew all Europe how far they exceed the Engliſh in levity, intrigue, and 
debauchery, | 


LET: 
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TER V. 


Court. 
8 IX, 
AVING in my laſt letter given you my ſentiments 


of the perſon, character, and diſpoſition of the king 
f Sardinia, the other great 1 5 of the court of 


made, and well ſet: he treats every one with great 
Ability, and has never yet been known to ſay a harſh 
r diſpleaſing word to any about him. His reſerve is ſo 
peat, that hitherto no body has been able to diſcover 
nuch of his temper and diſpoſition, or the qualities of his 
nind ; ſo that no idea can be formed of his future beha- 
jour, when he comes to take the government upon him- 
lf: however, his conduct hitherto ſeems to be either the 
eſult of a virtuous diſpoſition ; or the effects of policy, 
nd an artful diſſimulation. Thoſe who think moſt Phe 


the ourably of him, and prognoſticate happy times under his 
I povernment, are not a little encouraged in their hopes, 
ke' 


the features and lineaments of his face; for he greatly 

eſembles his mother, who is univerſally praifed and ad- 

vired, He conforms, in all things, to his father's plea- 

ure; and, being continually in his company, he may be 

aid to be brought up under one of the ableſt politicians 
all Europe. | - 


rince's affection, and gained the reſpect of all the ſub- 


ter converſation to her ladies, and, if ever ſhe ſpeaks to 
gentlemen, it is generally to foreigners, when firſt intro- 
Juced to her, Though ſhe was born in Germany, ſhe 


* This lady died on the * * 1735» A 


\ccount of the King of Sardinia's Family and 


Turin ſhall, with your leave, be the ſubject of this. The 
riace of Piedmont, Charles Emanuel, who is in his twenty- Prince of 
linth year is, indeed, not ſo tall as his father, but is bet- Piedmont. 


His preſent conſort is a princeſs of Heſſe Rheinfels * in The princes 
zotenburg, and was born in the year 1706. By her of Pledment. 
keauty, ſenſe, and eminent virtues, ſhe has fixed the 


ects, She ſeldom comes out of her apartment, confines 


E * 1 
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ceſs, that he wondered her 'highnefs did not ſpeak Ger. 


to have been very happy in marriage, his former lady: 
being a perſon of an extraordinary character; and from 


came a widow, 
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has diſuſed the language of that country, the prince 

does not underſtand it, having intimited to her ay 
was not agreeable to him. A young gentleman wh, was 
a German, lately had the confidence to ſay to the pin 


man, as ſhe could not have forgot her mother- tongue in 
ſo ſhort a time, and much leſs ſhould ſhe be aſhamed of 
it ; but he had no great reaſon to boaſt of this blunt free. 
dom, or rather rudeneſs. The princeſs Eleonora Philip. 
pina, her ſiſter, is much inferior to her as to perſona] 
charms, and reſides in a convent at Turin, ſeldom ap- 
pearing at court. The prince of Piedmont may be ſaid 


# the 


che has been ſince married to the prince of Sultzbach, but ſoon be. 


+ On his firſt marriage a medal was ſtruck with the arms of Sardinia 
and Savoy, with this inſcription : 


Carolus Em. Regni Sard. Princ. bæred. P. P. 
5 Charles Emanuel hereditary prince of the kingdom of Sardinia, 
And on the exergue theſe words: 


Victor Amadeus eft genitor Viftoris amanttis, 
Sponſa bes victores vult & amare Deum. 


Victor Amadeus is the father of the victorious lover, the bride loves 
God and both theſe victors.“ 


On the reverſe round the arms of the Palatinate: 
Anna Chriſtina Ludovica Dux Palat. Soliſs, 
Anna Chriſtina Louiſa princeſs Palatine of Sultzbach.” 

And round jt, | 


Ecce Palatina hac dederat proſapia Reges 
Imperio Sardis & dabit illa ſuos. 


© Behold the progeny of the Palatine family, from which emperors 
# ſprung, who will alſo give kings to Sardinia,” 
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at joyful marriage is ſprung a prince whoſe grace- 
| mien 5 of temper give the 21 ſatiſ- 

on and pleaſure to his parents, and particularly to the 


* 
Ae 


7. lame Royale, the king's mother, died about four Madame 
. — in 2 advanced "4 and greatly eſteemed and Royale. 
nented. She was ſomething fonder of ſtate and ſplen- 

than the king is; but the ſtricteſt decency and regu- - 

4 was obſerved at her court; eſpecially as to the mo- 

| garb of the ladies, who were not to appear there with 

» necks and boſoms uncovered. Madame de St. Tho- 

the prime miniſter's lady, has long been accounted 

moſt celebrated beauty at the court of Turin. Going 

ce with Madame Royale into an aſſembly of the nobi- 

y at Caſale, when every body's eyes were immediately 

xed upon her, the queen-mother ſaid to the company, 

us aves raiſon de parler de ſa beaute, mais N quelle gſt auſ- 

modeſie que belle, i. e. Her beauty, indeed, deſerves your 
attention and praiſes; but I would likewiſe have you 

know, that ſhe is not more beautiful than virtuous.” 

nd indeed this lady, by her modeſt conduct, has avoided 

| ſuſpicions of being concerned in amorous intrigues. 

In his youth the king had no great reaſon to be over- Her intrigues 
caſed with his mother, her ambition having brought him wy her 
the brink of ruin. Poſſibly in rejecting the offers made *** 
r ſon of a princeſs of = in marriage, who at 

at time was preſumptive. heireſs to that crown, ſhe had 


loves on the exergue is the following chronogram, which ſhews the date 
22: tk 
Con Nctio fa 


fla DVorVM. 
| * 
The happy junction of two. 


In the years 1717, 1718, and 1719, the court of Savoy laboured hard to 
in for the prince of Piedmont the archdutcheſs Joſephina ; but the em- 
Amelia was againſt the match, and in the miniſtry it was particular- 
oppoſed by count Starenberg and prince Eugene, who looked upon it 
be prejudicial to the emperor's views, and tending to increaſe the miſ- 
Kerſtanding with the court of England. The Savoyards ſeeing that 
ince Eugene, the counts Sinzendorf and Starenberg were not to be 
ought over to their fide, went another way to work, and the Turin 
Iniſter, the marquis de St. Thomas, applied to baron Rimptſch, bro- 
in. law to the count of Althan, but the diſappointment that the abbe 
Kelchi met with is well known, 1 


erors 


On no 
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no other view than to furniſh the French with ang 
pretence and opportunity to make themſelves maſten 
Savoy and Piedmont. This piece of fervice the F 

miniſtry flattered her ſhould be rewarded by a mar; 
between her and Lewis XIV. then'a widower, Very for 
tunately the nobility got ſome intelligence of this intrious 
and the marquis of Pianezze, running no ſmall riſque 
repreſented to the young prince the dangerous fituation 

was in; acquainting him at the ſame time, that the quben 
mother had the chief band in caufing the ſtorm impeng 
ing over his head. Hereupon he peremptorily reſolyeg 
ſhake of the yoke of the queen-mother, a ſtep little e 
pected at that time, and defired her to withdraw into 
convent ; but by degrees ſhe was allowed more libery 
which at laſt terminated in a perfect reconciliation, ar 
oblivion of all that was paſt. The above-mentioned alte 
ration in affairs occaſioned the Portugal fleet, already 
rived for carrying the prince to Portugal, to be detaing 
for ſome time at Nice, under pretence that the prince . 
indifpoſed, till being diſperſed by a ſtorm, they though 
it beſt to return home without waiting for further orders, 

Theprinceof Formerly the ſplendor of the court received no incon 

Carignan. ſiderable addition from the prince and princeſs of Catig 

nan; but his ſudden and private retreat to Paris is wel 
known, though the real cauſe has ever remained a ſecret 
Some impute it to the narrowneſs of his circumſtances 
looking upon it as an expedient to be out of the way d 
any importunities for debts : to this might alſo concur hi 
ailguſt at the new ceremonial inſtituted after the king 
exaltation to the regal dignity, 70 which the uſual guan 
at his palace was taken away. is princeſs is the king 
natural daughter by the counteſs de Verie, but legitim 
ted in the year 1701, and equally celebrated both for he 
beauty and underſtanding. _ | 

r 36-00 Towards the end of the laſt century, the princels « 

des of Ca. Carignan, mother of the preſent prince, made a greath 
rignan, gure at Turin; the duke being then without any mal 
iffue, her ſon was conſequently looked upon as preſum 

tive heir to the Savoy dominions. How far ſhe was el 

vated with theſe hopes, was maniſeſt even in her behav 

towards the queen, and the queen-mother. But the bit 

of a prince of Piedmont in 1699, who however died! 


1715, fruſtrated her ſanguine hopes; yet ſhe ory 
| | | i0 
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ug of ber ſtate and haughtineſs. Soon after the birth 
the prince of Piedmont, the princeſs of Carignan be- 
- at court, a celebrated female finger, who was that 
w perform, after looking a long time into her book 
an air which would beſt ſuit her voice, at laſt began 
bite r Speranze, Oc. © Aſpiring hopes are at an end, 
i, The princeſs, ſuppoſing this to have been a con- 
Lance for ridiculing her, roſe up full of reſentment, and 
m that time never ſhewed herſelf at court. 


ation young prince Eugene de Soiſſons. All thoſe 


tem, ſhine conſpicuous in this young prince; a grace- 
| perſon, the moſt engaging affability and ſweetneſs of 
mper, a quick underſtanding, an heroic ardour, a ſkill 
the ſciences, and other parts of polite literature, which 
the more extraordinary in a prince of fifteen years of 
te, juſtify the exalted hopes conceived of him. He 
ews a ſtrong inclination to a military life, and is already 
ring himſelf to it, ſo that commonly a bare board 
rves him for a pillow. It is his good fortune to have in his 
areſt relation (whoſe name he alſo bears) the pattern of 
illuſtrious hero, which unqueſtionably will animate 
m in the attainment of every noble, accompliſhment, 
he king had taken the greateſt care of his education, 
id ſuffered him to be ignorant of no branch of know- 
Ive which may e to his future advancement. 
o keep him out of the way of public diverſions and other 
Mpations, he has hitherto reſided at a diſtance from 
urt, having apartments at the riding academy; there he 
es himſelf up to the ſtudy of the ſciences with ſuch 
plication and intenſeneſs, that he ſcarce came to court 
Ice in a week, nor appeared at any public diverſions, 
b tutor is the marquis de Cavalour, of the Faletti fa- 
ly, a nobleman of conſummate knowledge in mathe- 
tics and mechanics. His preceptor is the celebrated fa- 
r Roma, a native of France, whoſe great abilities as 
cholar are tempered with the moſt engaging complai- 
Ice and greateſt candour, without the leaſt tincture of 
pantry. The apartments of the prince and his excel- 
{tutor are full of a philoſophical apparatus and ma- 
matical inſtruments, the conſtruction and uſe of which 
the 


aifications and endowments” that can procure love and 
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Whilſt I am ſpeaking of illuſtrious perſonages of the Prince Eu- 


ral family of Turin, it is with the greateſt pleaſure In, Soi 
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the prince hss gained a perfect knowledge of, as it 1 
by way of diverſion. Nothing gives him greater faite 
tion than to be able to explain every thing to ſtrangen 
curioſity, who happen to viſit him. Among other, 
ſaw a very large orrery, or braſs machine, repaireq ; 
ut in order by the marquis de Cavalour, after ſever; ; e to 
— of diſtinguiſhed ſkill had beſtowed a great deal 
fruitleſs labour upon it. It ſo exactly repreſents the v ere 
Copernican ſyſtem, with the ſun in the center, ang In 
earth and other planets in their proper orbits, with th 
annual and diurnal motions, that one cannot forbear 24 


miring the vaſt reach of human underſtanding * in fm em 
ing ſo curious a machine, and regulating its motions in * 
accurate a manner, according to the revolutions of Hen 
heavenly bodies. a An? 

In the gallery before the prince's chamber is a kind fe 
chariot, with four wheels, which the rider may put iS f 


motion without horſes, and guide it at pleaſure. I 
ſprings which impel the wheels are within the little cas 
along the axle of the hind wheels, and without the Ent 
trouble may be put in play by the foot of the perſon wt 
ſits in the chariot. It moves with great velocity ten NM 
fourteen paces, in which time the ſprings are 6; puti 2 
motion again. It has been tried even on the paved ſtre I the 
of Turin; but it will not run in deep ſand. The inven, te n 
tor of this automaton is the abbe don Falco, whoſe bra de 2 
at preſent are hard at work upon a flying machine; but r © 
much doubt whether his new ſcheme will turn out ſo mu 
to his honour as the former +. The young prince alloy 

WR | | himk 


e toc 
cult? 
this pr 
2 
* Here the author might have done the Engliſh (whom he ſo free! * 
cenſures in other parts of this work) the juſtice to own, that the hons 
of this noble invention is due to that nation. He ſeems indeed not 
have known the name of the machine, as the word orrery is not met 
tioned in the original. | 

+ This worthy don met with the ſame fate with bis predeceſſors | 
this whimſical art of flying in the air. The Journal des Scavans of th 
year 1678 very gravely commends the ſkill of one Benier, a lock mi 
in the little town of Sable, in the province of Maine, and aſſures us, U 
ſome of his experiments in this extraordinary art ſucceeded in a 0 
wonderful manner; but, from the ſilence of the journal in theſfollowi Un 
year, it may be ſuſpected that either the author was dead, or bis inte 
tion ſoon came to nothing. The raſh flight of a ſhoemaker at Augivl 


as well as the invention of a Dutch artiſt at the Hague, had the * 


\ 
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elk no other amuſements but ſuch as improve as well 
livert the mind, and is as fond of mathematical pro- 
ns and philoſophical experiments, as too many youn 

"demen- are of ſuch diverſions as tend to alienate their 
ds from any intenſe application, and render them un- 
to bear the leaſt hardſhi pff ff 


vitimated in 1701, and ſtiled M. de Suſa de Savoye. His 
jeſty is very fond of him; and indeed his politeneſs, 
erofity, | and affable behaviour, would gain him the 
lem and affection of every one, had he not given into 
1 vices and debaucheries as have more than once en- 
gered his life. Ai iu 51.7 icy e D240 
An account of one of his adventures in 1725, expreſſe 
a figurative manner, gave riſe to a falſe report of his 


ing ſtabbed. in Sardinia by a lady; and at firſt the whole 


1 


lous end. Some years ago, one Barottini, an Italian, raiſed a vain 
petation in ſome people. of ſeeing an idle prediction of his fulfilled, 


attini has not fo much as attempted it, for which 1 readily excuſe him. 
ww great is the infatuation of pride to pretend to impoſſibilities ! Could 
Falco make two balls each to contain ſeventy pounds of air, yet both 
ether with thelr7 cock ſhould weigh but four ounces, and could he ex- 
iſt theſe balls without their being liable to the preſſure of the outward 
weng be might undoubtedly, by faſtening them to his body, be. ſupported 
the air. But could he alſo hold his breath? Could he preſerve the 
ter of gravity ? How long would his nerves bear this motion along 
element of air? Would not the pneumonic veſicules in the. lungs be- 
e too much extended, and the reſpiration conſequently become more 
cult? All theſe circumſtances ſhew the impoſſibility of ſucceſs ; and 
this pretended art may be applied what de Lanis ſays of his aerial ſhip, 
magifter. nature & artis, tom. ii. J. 6. Pp. 291, Artificium, guamvit ad 


evidenter. deducimus rei, quam nemo antes auſus fuerat, adfirmare poſſibi- 
em. An invention, which though not tafily reducible to practice, 
founded on the, ſureſt principles, from which we are apt to affert the 
ſibility of a thing which no body has preſumed to do before. See 
Hannemann's diſfertation, in which he proves the art of flying to be 
oſhble, from the make and ſtructure of the human ſpecies. 
The above-mentioned prince Eugene of Soiſſons is an inſtance, among 
many others, of the uncertainty of any hopes formed from the beha- 
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lowit 
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ne in 1734 (the army generally corrupting young princes) being quite 
reverſe of the amiable figure he makes in this deſcription ; and to his 
© regularity his untimely death, in the autumn of that year, is to 
Pally eee n 

5 court 


muſt not omit to mention the marquis de Suſa, an- The mar- 
her of the king's natural ſons by the counteſs de Verũe, duis de Suſa. 


t in twelve hours he would fiy from Warſaw to Conſtantinople; but 


in non poſſit facile revocart, certiſſimis tamen principiis innititur, ex qui- 


Ir of young princes. _ His manners and conduct in the campaign on the 
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The fur TH moſthonoutable diſtinction at the court of Tu 
great officers 1 is the order of the Annonciada; and next to that a 
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court was ſo far led into this error, as to pay comyling, 
of condolence to the king; ſo that it is no wonder h 
foreign authors, among the reſt Huber himſelf, have in 
ſerted this erroneous account of the marquis de gut 
death in their printed works, and given the marquis 
opportunity to make himſelf. merry with their miſty, 
Beſides what his regiment brings him in, he has a penſo 
of twenty-five thouſand crowns, uhich is generally ſpe 
as ſoon: as received, the marquis being no cconomi 
Foreigners, who are recommended to him, have all d 
reaſon in the world to praiſe his generoſity, for he ye 
obligingly inſiſts that they give him theit company o 
at his table, which is very ſplendid, and that they free 
make uſe of his equipage; in other articles he leaves en 


. * 
one to his own liber. 
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the following . poſts, called the four mattres-chargen, tt 
great chamberlain, the ſteward of the houſhold, the m 
ter of the horſe, and the great huntſman. Theſe fo 
officers precede all others, and take place according to f 
niority. At preſent the following perſons are invellt 
with theſe great offices. K | 

'The marquis de 1a Pierre, eral of the horſe, knig 
and dean of the order of the 5 is great chambe 
lain. This nobleman is by birth a Savoyard, and in ti 
ninety-ſeventh year of his age. He was colonel of a 
giment of Savoyards about ſixty-four years fince, wii 
oy i 
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ent to Lewis XIV, and before that time he had been 
to Madame Chriſtina, daughter of Henry IV. He 
always been greatly efteemed for the comelineſs of his 
his bravery, underſtanding, politeneſs and amiable 
wer: but now more particularly for his extraordinary 
wur und alertneſs in ſuch an advanced age. 2 
The ſteward of the houſhold is the marquis de Cou- 
ww, knight of the orders, a Savoyard. He is above 


OL 


— x tcatcot 


ty years of age, and was formerly maſter of the if 
Mſhold to the prince of Piedmont. | He is greatly n 
venied for his underſtanding and politeneſs. Endes iy 
1, 'as ſteward, are ſix offices, 1. the pantry z 2. the $ 
lar; 3. the confectionary; 4. the fruitery; 5. the * 
chen; 6. the ſcullery. i 526 i 
The maſter of the horſe is Pioſaſque, count de Non, il 
neral of the cavalry, and knight of the orders. He is 4 
Piedmonteſe by birth: and is. betwixt ſeventy and eighty 4 
; of age. 3 | 0-50 | A 
The at huntſman is the marquis de Tana, a moſt „ 


ſerving man, who, beſides this eminent poſt, enjoys 
pht others, to the annual amount of forty thouſand 
res.” About ten years fince he retired from court, and 
> noiſe and hurry of the world, in order to be more at 
ſure to purſue his devotions. From the ſame pious mo- | 
he declined accepting the order of the Annonciada, of 'J 
ich the king made him an offer; and, contrary to \* > om 
ery one's expectation, it was conferred on the marquis 

Entreyves, his brother. M. de St. Martin, marquis de 

warole, great falconer, croſs- bearer and conſervator of 

military order of St. Maurice and St. Lazarus, and 

ntleman of the bed- chamber to the king, has the re- 

lion of the marquis de Tana's office, and ſupplies his 

ice during his receſs from cout. 10 

The perſons enjoying theſe four offices are called . ls Les guatre 
thre grunde, i. e. the four great officers,” and each off. 

m, by his patent, has an annual appointment of twelve 

duſand Piedmonteſe livres, exclufive of what accrues to 

n from other poſts, governments, or commanderies. 

The order of the Aunoncinda was inftituted in the year Order of the 
ba, by Amadeus'VI * ; and its origin, the number af A%CId5. 
This Amadeus VI, was alſo firnamed Vridis, or the Green, from his 

Fung in a 2 habit, and with a green livery, on the firſt day of a 
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manner of on the ribbon of this order is generally miſrepreſenteg 0 
28 — ignorant engravers, the angel appearing to the virgin wit 
tion of the a crucifix in his hand, it would unqueſtionably be locke 
virgin Mary. upon as a ridiculous calumny; but it were 'eaſy to con 


melled. Theſe letters F. E. R. T. are intermixed wi 


— < 


by the Turks. But Guichenon, in his genealogical h 


— 


that theſe letters were a part of the Savoy arms long! 


King of SaRDTNIA's Houſhold. 
knights, Oc. are deſcribed by M. | Capre, ſecretary 
ſtate, in a large folio, printed in 1654; but it haz ,, 
been ſince continued. The enſign of the order is an 25. 

I with a branch of palm appearing to the virgin Ma 
FI mould add chat the annunciation of the virgin l. 


vince them of the truth of it by ocular demonſtratigh 
from the phyſiological exerciſes of the marquis de 9 
Georgio, performed on the 3d of Auguſt, 1729, at thy 
univerſity of Purin. This work is printed in folio, an 
dedicated to the king. If any one ſhould doubt of what 
advance, let him only caſt an eye upon the title-page 
this work, where he will find the enſign of this orde 
round the king's arms. The knights wear a collar aboy 
three fingers broad, of white and red roſes of gold em 


the love-knots, of which ſome French writers have 24 
vanced a heap of abſurdities, from a'ſurmiſe of thei 
that this order was inſtituted only in honour of a favourit 
female. In like manner, the order of the Golden Flee 
has been aſperſed, as having but a mean origin. At t 
collar of the Aunanciada hangs a repreſentation of the 2 

appearing to Mary. The meaning of the four letie 
F E. R. IJ. is ſtill a myſtery; ſome interpret them I 
titudo ejus Nhodum tenuit, i. e. His courage preſent 
©, Rhodes,” from a conjecture that they were inſerted 
the Savoy arms, where they ſtill continue, by Am 
deus V. on his relieving the iſle of Rhodes, then beſiegt 


tory of the houſe of Savoy, ſhews from ancient med: 


fore that time. How the vowels A, E, I, O, U, ad 
ted by Frederic III. for the houſe of Auſtria, have puz 
the learned, is ſufficiently known: And no leſs have th 
been perplexed about the old device of the margraves 
Saluzzo, viz. the letters N. O. C. H. which a cem 

rſon at laſt jocularly interpreted thus: Non 917: 0! 
Fe i. e. All don't underſtand this. 


Eve 


King of SaRDINIA's Houſhold. 
af knight of the Aunonciada muſt previouſly have 


* had for its founder Amadeus VIII, and takes place 
xding to the date of his reception into the latter or- 
The knights of St. Maurice muſt marry but once, 


(ter of the order of the Annonciada, the king's ſons 
| the firſt prince of the blood are knights by birth, and 
number of the others is not to exceed fifteen, The 


c0 
Fu efent liſt of them, according to their rank, is as fol- 
1 : 


| The king hereditary grand maſter, 

His royal highneſs the prince of Piedmont, 

Amadeus de Savoy, prince de Carignan, and firſt 
prince of the blood. 

1. The marquis de la Pierre, great chamberlain, and 
ena dean of the order. | 

2. The marquis de St. Thomas, chief miniſter, 

e 3. The marquis de Coudray, grand maſter. 

4. Baron Rhebinder, .commander in chief of his ma- 
ouri jelty's forces. WORD 

5. The marquis Giraci, a Sicilian, 

6. The abbe de St. Gall. 

7, Erneſt Leopold, landgrave of Heſſe-Rheinfels, fa- 
letts ther to her royal highneſs the princeſs of Pied- 


mont, 


ens. Eugene de Savoy, prince de Soiſſons. 

ted . The marquis tel Borgio, chief ſecretary of ſtate. 

Am 0. The marquis d' Entreyves, general and. colonel of 
eſieg the foot- guards. 

a. Palavicinj, baron de St. Remy, maſter of the ord- 
ned: nance, and governor of the citadel of Turin. 


ns . Count Gauvon, maſter of the ceremonies to the 
late queen, g 

13. Count Maffei, ambaſſador in France, formerly vice - 
roy of Sicily. | | 
ves 1 Count de Non, maſter of the horſe, and general 
of the cavalry. 

15. The marquis de Gareſio, general of the horſe, and 
| governor of Saluzzo. 


: 


Vor. I, *. x. + lf 


the order of St. Maurice, which, in the * 


1 then it muſt not be to a widow. The king is grand 
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King of Sarpinta's Houſhold. 
All theſe knights, like the quatre grands, have the (y 
of excelleney given them. The number of them y, 
not again compleated till the preſent year, and ther, yy 
till after the death of general Schulenburg, which gu 
occaſion to a conjecture, that the promotion was 4, 
ſignedly ſo long retarded, the king being willing to ( 
that brave officer the mortification of ſeeing any othe 
preferred to. him: For, by his being a proteſtant, 
was, incapable of being admitted into the order. 


8 2 = ON 


Gentlemen The king has twelve gentlemen of the bed-chambey - 
TIO In town they are in daily waiting ; but in the count 3. 
they are relieved every weck. Their ſalary is no mor 4. 
Encourage- than five hundred Piedmonteſe livres. It is an ab(oluW 5. 
ment toſerve qualification for any, poſt of honour at court to have ſerve 
in the army. in the army. What produced this order, is ſaid to Th 
that the king in one of the firſt actions he was preſent: 
was almoſt deſerted by his courtiers *, who were not uſe 1. 
to ſtand the fire of the enemy. It is owing to this, . 2. 
young gentlemen of the beſt families and fortunes mal 3. 
8850 intereſt to be enſigns or lieutenants. 4. 
The richeſt noblemen on the continent are, 
h | In 
1. The marquis de St. Germain. 
2. The. marquis de St. George, who has above fi 1. * 
| eſtates ;. the greateſt part of the poſſeſſions of boy 2. 
theſe noblemen lies in Savoy. * 
3. The marquis de Caraille. 
4. The. marquis de Entreyves. h 
, ; he 
' Order of St. As to the order of St. Maurice, it has the king f * 
vil ar 


Maurice. ago, maſter, and all the knights of the Annonciada are! 
is order likewiſe ; therefore I ſhall only ſet down ee a 
P 


1. The marquis de Morus, chancellor of the order. 
2. The eount de Provana, great hoſpitaler. 
a „ 3975 The marquis de Rivarole, grand conſervator. 


, * The conſequence ig carried too far; as doubtleſs, it he was in 4 
danger, and it could have been ſoreſeen, there muſt have been offre 
near him: however, it is not unlike, the humour of another prince, ® 
would have all his officers to have gone through a courſe of ſtudic, 
dase at a pinch, not one of the officers could give him any 5 


tounſel, 
4. Col 


King of SaRDINIA's Houſhold, 
4 Count de Morus, grand croix. FE 

6. Marquis d'Allinges, grand croix. b 
6 His highneſs the marquis de Sufa, &c; *8 
Marquis d Angrogna is the maſter of the ceremonies. Ty 


: 


The chief equerries and gentlemen of the bed-chamber 
the king are, as I have been informed, 


1. The marquis de Mos. 

2. The marquis Dogliani, fon to marquis del Borgo. 
z. The marquis d'Albi. | 

4. The commander de Chalan. 

5, De Coudray, marquis d'Allinges, Cc. 


The chief perſons about the prince are, 


1. The baron de Valaiſe. 

2. The count de Genouil. 

3. The count de Biſcaret. 

4. The baron de Blaunay, &c, 


In the ſervice of the princeſs of Piedmont are, 


1. The cheyalier de Sie, IM 

2. The marchioneſs of St. Thomas, lady of honour. 

3. The counteſs of St. Sebaſtian, lady of the bed- 
chamber *, 


Houſhold. 


The liſt of the principal military officers J reſerve till 
jother 4 4 at preſent I ſhall only add the chief 
il and ſtate officers, who by their number and appear- 
Ice are no inconſiderable ornament to this court. 


The miniſtry may be faid to conſiſt of, 


1 Arc \ 


der, 

1. The marquis de St. Thomas, prime minifter, Miniſters of 

2. Marquis del Borgo, chief ſecretary of ſtate for fate. 
foreign affairs. f 


$5 in 1 


4x 
— She has fince moved in a higher ſpliete, where ſhe has ſerved to 1 
N m the obſervation, that the king was never lucky in women. i} 1 
pa; erience is ſaid to be the beſt teacher, yet the king, who formerly | 1 

N 41 


never wanting in prudence, now in his latter years ſeems to have 4 
conſulted it with regard to this lady, i! 


u 4 
. Go 1 3» Count I 
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The cone 1. The chief preſident Riccardi, keeper of the ſeals, 


of ſtate, 


Eovrtclergy, 


1. The regent Calcerini. 


not on account of any influence they have over the Kin 
but from their offices and dignities, are, 


| King of SARDINIA'S Houſhold. 


3- Count Mellarede, ſecretary of 'ſtate. 
4. Count de Govon, miniſter of ſtate. 
. Preſident Penſabene, miniſter of ſtate. 
e. Count Fontana, chief ſecretary at war. 
7. Count de la Perouſe, paymaſter of the forces, 


In the Sardinian council are, 


2. The chief preſident Riccardi, keeper of the ſeal, 
3. Count Paeſana, &c. 


The council of ſtate conſiſts of, 


2. Count Majno, referendary. 
3. Count Tapparel, referendary. 
4. The Sieur Demarchi, referendary. 


Miniſters at foreign courts. 


1. Count Maffei, knight of the Annonciada, former 
viceroy of Sicily, ambaſſador at the court « 
France. 

2. The marquis d'Ormea, ambaſſador at Rome. 


3. The marquis de Brayes, envoy extraordinary at Hen i 


court of Vienna. nner 
4. The chevalier d' Oſorio, a Sicilian, enyoy extra 
dinary at the court of Great-Britain. 
5. Count Ciuſani, miniſter at the Hague. nce 1 


The only foreign miniſters, with credentials, at Winceſ 


court of Turin, are, ſters 


Mr. Allen from the king of Great-Britain, and Mon, | 
Blondel, ſecretary of the ambaſſy from France. 


The moſt diſtinguiſhed perſons of the clergy at coun, | 


1. Met } 


King of SaRDvIxIA's Houſhold. 277 
1. Monſignor Franceſco Arborio Gattinara, archbiſhop 


of Turin, and lord almoner. g 
2. Monſignor Falleti de Barolles, archbiſhop of Cag- 

liari, primate of Sardinia, almoner to the king, 

and brother of the marquis du Cavatour. x 

a Feuillant, the king's confeſſor. 


3 P. 


A particular privilege at court is la grand entre, or ad- La grand 
nittance to the prince, which is limited to the knights oft. 

e ſeveral orders, the archbiſhops and biſhops, the maſ- 

of the ordnance, the general in chief of the horſe and 

zot, the miniſters of ſtate, and the ambaſſadors and en- 

oys from foreign courts. The nature of it is, that after 

en in the morning when the king is at Turin, and in- 

nds to go to maſs, whilſt all others wait in the anti- 

amber, the above-mentioned perſons (among whom al- 

are to be reckoned thoſe of any honourable employ- 

ent at court, and the officers upon guard) have admit- 

Ince into the King's chamber, and go out before him, 

hilſt the others only ſtand on both ſides where he paſſes. 

lere, and at maſs, the king is daily to be ſeen; but it is 

ry ſeldom he ſpeaks to any one unleſs a private audience 

deſired, a favour which travellers ſeldom ſtand in need 

lt is much eaſier to ſpeak to the king at la Venerie, 

d not only when he is at maſs, or coming from it, but 

en in the gallery where he generally takes a turn before 

nner. The court is at that time very lonely, and this Manner of 
lineſs is what very much pleaſes the king, The heredi- living at the 
prince often goes thither, without any other atten- gut * 
ace than a gentleman of the bed- chamber in waiting, ; 

to, by his office, muſt alſo be near his perſon. The 

inceſs ſees very little company. The noblemen or mi- 

Iters who go from hence to lay any thing before his ma- 

„or attend him to maſs, return into the city about 

on, the king, as I have already obſerved, dining only 1 
th the prince of Piedmont and his ſpouſe. The latter, | 
en in town, may be ſeen every evening in the drawing- 
m, but her ladies are generally the only perſons to whom 
ſpeaks. The whole ceremony, during which the 
cels fits in an armed chair, the ladies ſtanding in a 
le before her, and the gentlemen behind them, laſts 
dut half an hour; this, however, is one of the beſt 
ortunities a foreigner has of ſpeaking to the prince, 
4 The 
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278 King of Saxpinra's Houſhold. 
The French and Piedmonteſe languages are gegen 
ſpoken both at court and eountry ; the Italian ; 
known, and ſeveral ladies ſpeak only the Piedmonteſe, N 
that a foreigner is gteatly at a loſs in converſing vt 

* them. When the court is in town, none is admitted! 
bag or ſhort wigs, or without a long cravat. The gj 

- Opera, Winter amuſement at court is the opera, during the d 
| - naval. This is indeed acted at the king's theatre, but 
the expence of a private ſociety. The charge for ch 

ear amounted to ſeventy-five thouſand livres. The pr 

of a ſeat in the pit is three Piedmonteſe livres, and a hy 

in the rang de la couronne, which is the ſecond row upward 

for the whole time of the carnaval coſts ten louis don 

The two moſt celebrated fingers here this winter we 
Franceſco Bernardi, ſirnamed Seneſino, and the fam ee 
Fauſtina; and the allowance to the former, during Hg 
carnaval, was fix hundred louis d'ors, and to the Far . 

five hundred. The theatre here is very grand, with fy 
galleries, one above another, finely decorated with ſcul 

No clapping ture and gilding. Clapping, or other noiſy indications 

r — applauſe or diſlike, are forbidden when any of the roy 

erte family are preſent; a decorum which a curious ſpeRate 
muſt be very well pleaſed with. As to the Italian muſ 
I muſt ſuſpend my thoughts of it till I have heard more 0 
the Italian maſters. The circle above-mentioned is th 
only aſſembly at court; but they are very frequent in t 
town, eſpecially at the princeſs of Francheville's and ma 
dam de Cavaillar's. It is not difficult for a ſtranger to! 
admit. d, provided he is diſpoſed to play, and, if he plays 
he ought to be very much upon his guard ; for though h 
may have to do with perſons of the ſtricteſt honour, an 
no foul play in the leaſt to be apprehended ; yet, if hel 
not a very expert gameſter indeed, he is certain to com 
off a loſer. The Piedmonteſe play as it were from the 
infancy, and thus eaſily attain to ſuch a perfection in thi 
art, that very few are a match for them. A very cele 
brated coffee-houſe here for gaming was that called 7 
demie de Pompejs; and what happened there to the famou 


projector Law * you cannot be a ſtranger to. But tha 
Pp gaming 
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je city 
DMMUNIC 
rſt ſtand 
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very ſta 
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ie other 
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to eighty 
ſerved in 
ould come 


Among other things, once playing at dice, he promiſed to retv 
four fifths of what he ſhould win, yet, in a ſhort time, his ſhare amow 


1 


wing⸗houſe is come to nothing; and at preſent Boiri's 
DEED in the Rue Neuve, is the only place where 
ſet is played. Law has demonſtrated, that, in the 
anner baſſet is played at Turin, the bank has always 
ty per cent. advantage more than the pointeurs; fo that 
is little to be wondered at, if fifty louis d'ors were this f 
ar paid to the managers of the opera in the palace, for 1 
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liberty of ſetting up a bank there during the carnaval; . 
3 
; * & 
Turin, December 1, 1729. '\ 
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Of the King of Sardinia's Palace in Turin. Tg 


SIR, n Ft | 
NOW come tov give you an account of the royal pa- Royal pa» bw!) | 
laces both in and near the city of Turin. That inleceat Tu- i 1 
e city conſiſts of two principal wings, and there is a“. 9 
mmunication from one to the other by a gallery. The 

it ſtands on the place du chateau, and was the reſidence 
Madame Royale till her deceaſe; but at preſent it is 
inhabited, and without any furniture. The other wing 
very ſtately, being built from a plan of don Philip Ju- 
ra, architect to the preſent king; but the antiquity of 

e other fide appears by a large round tower belonging to 
From the place du chatrau, which is very ſpacious and 
eafant, one paſſes through a gate into the proper court 


to eighty-nine louis d*ors, upon which he pointed out the faults he had 
ſerved in the dice, and how from thence he could infer what fides 
duld come up oſteneſt or ſeldomeſt. 
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| Braſs ſtatue 
of Victor 
Amadeus. 


4 


Pp AL Ac E in TURIN 


of the palace, from whence there is a paſſage through the 
corps de legis into the back court towards the garden, Th, 


un m 
great ſtair-caſe is on the left, on which ſtands a braß Enei 
equeſtrian ſtatue of duke Victor Amadeus, mounted upon 32, | 
a white horſe, cut in a very maſterly manner out cf z e hall 
ſingle block of marble. The inſcriptions are by the cee „ Ae 
brated count Emanuel Theſauro; that in the front is 1! 
follows: | | d were 

, uſe of 

Divi Viftoris Amadei ewiſe t 

FE Bellicam Fortitudinem bs, ay 

t inflexum Tuſtitie Rigorem miſhed 

Aal 2 — peſtry, 

Totum Animum videres, ere ent 

Si velox Ingenium rancum 

Flexilemgue Clementiam te quee 

Exprimere Metallum poſſet. 11148 

| yal fam 

© The intrepid valour and fteady inflexible juſtice of hin, 

© the godlike Victor Amadeus are well expreſſed . and 
© the metal; could it alſo repreſent the quickne{s e palact 
© of his genius, and the mildneſs of his clemency, hi * tl 
© whole foul would be exhibited to your view.“ hers fi 
My, wh 

On the oppoſite ſide towards the wall are theſe E | 

words : each ſi 
D. Viftori Amadeo . 

Quod unum 1 ta potuerunt „ Th 

Regiam oris Majgſtatem 8j; the 

Aterna vindicat hæc imago. he freſe 

In Regias wirtutes & heroica gęſta > is adn 

Jus nullum fatis reliquit fama, in. who 

Tho The ki 

© The majeſtic countenance of duke Victor Amadeus ent to th 

© the only thing which the fates could take away, ſtanogWon the 
< yet perpetuated in this image; his royal virtues and her is not 
© roic actions fame has already ſecured beyond the powelWipts, hz 
© of fate.” | il contai 
ml law. 

To hay 


PALACE in TURIN. 

The thoughts are ingenious ; but I doubt whether in- 
un may be properly uſed for inflexible, ſince in Virgil's 
Tue. v. 631. inflexa cervix is what in Statius, I. Achil. 
$2, is called reflexa cervix; at leaſt it is ambiguous. 
+ hall before the king's apartment, and the other cham- 
ns, are hung with tapeſtry repreſenting the life of Cy- 
„ They are the workmanſhip of Jacob Van Zeunen, 
d were a preſent from the emperor Charles V. to the 
uſe of Savoy, and, both for their —_— antiquity, and 
wiſe the number of pieces of which the whole ſet con- 
b, are invaluable. The king's apartment is very well 
miſhed, and in his bed-chamber is an exquiſite piece of 


xe entirely defeated, according to the inſcription ad 
rncum deletis Lotharingicis, &c. The apartment of the 
te queen projects into the. palace-yard ; but is at preſent 
ppty. There are ſtill in it ſome good pictures of the 
ral 0 with ſeveral large pieces of fine Dreſden 
reelain, being a preſent from king Auguſtus. On the 
f- hand of theſe apartments is a gallery which leads to 
e palace of the late Madame Royale, and in this gal- 
ry is the fine marble buſt of cardinal Morigi, of the 
uſe of Savoy; a wooden model of the Carthuſian mo- 
Iſtery ſituated three Piedmonteſe miles from Turin; and 
ly, which is the principal curioſity here, above three 


7 the court, that his majeſty reſides. The cloſet where 
confers with his miniſters, is near the audience-cham- 


2s; the largeſt and fineſt pieces are by Paul Veroneſe. 
he freſco on the wall, and particularly that on the ciel- 
g is admirable, and done by chevalier Daniel, a Ger- 
an, who died in his Sardinian majeſty's ſervice. 

The king deſcends by a pair of ſtairs from his apart- 


is not great, ſeven thouſand volumes, beſides manu- 
Tipts, having been preſented to the univerlity ; but it 
2 the moſt valuable pieces, both in hiſtory and 
law. 

To have a ſight of the Menſa Iſiaca and Ligorius's 
V. or even the diſpoſition of the archives, a written 
order 
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peſtry, repreſenting a battle in which the Lorrainers Tapeſtiy. 


ndred marble ſtatues, moſt of them antiques, placedGallery of 
each ſide of the gallery. It is on this floor, but front- ſtatues. 


. This apartment opens into a fine gallery of paint- Paintings: 


nt to the library and archives; that of the prince is al- Royal li- 
on the fame floor. The number of books in the for- brary. 
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order from the king to the librarian is required. The q 
cafion of making ſuch a ſecret of theſe things may h 


that though in the archives, where the above. mention % 
learned pieces are to be found, all the cloſets are locks E 
yet ſome clerks are always writing there, and it is appy 4 i 
hended that ſome deſigning, keen- ſighted foreigner, , hr 
palſant, may caſt his eye on ſomething which ſhould gt ot 
Adventure of be known. To which may be added ſecretary Pfaff h ly be 
haviour in the year 1712, when he was preceptor at Ty , ike 
rin to the hereditary prince of Wurtemberg. The lj en 
brary-keeper was to put the library in order, and dry plate 
out a catalogue of all the books and manuſcripts ; but! a C 
knew but little of Greek, Hebrew, and Arabic ; where Tod 
as Pfaff was a thorough maſter of them. On this ac 1 fell 
count the librarian was defirous of forming an intimac * 
with Mr. Pfaff, who readily embraced the opportunity, iſ „ fr 
he might by that means have the liberty of ſearching an regarc 
tranſcribing what he pleaſed from -the manuſcripts ; par has of 
ticularly a manuſcript of the fifth century he here me fays, 
with, viz. Lactantius's Epitome Infiitutionum divinarum con * r 
pleat, all the copies of which before were very imperſed f neced 
and this, together with three other treatiſes, he public xs to! 
ed in 8vo. at Paris, 1713. To his good uſe of this of leg th 
portunity is alſo owing an edition of Ireneus's Fragmmi 1 
avexdora, with a Latin tranſlation, He began to be ſu remely 
pected whilſt he continued here, and, a little before | ys 
left Turin, he was deprived of the freedom he had take! here: 
of viſiting the library at his pleaſure, eſpecially when Meat thir 
Maffei deſired the ſame favour. But what cauſed a mot > the le 
ſtrict eye to be kept over him, was the publication has not 
the Fragmenta Irenæi; for he did not conceal that the ma "Ine 
nuſcript of it was in the royal library of Turin. It ku ing n 
great offence that an heretic, as they called him, hour, fr 
be allowed to furnith himſelf with arms againft their out of 
religion from their arſenal of learning. This is WD ſuccee; 
whole account of — "rung behaviour, and the un NN 
he made of the library at Turin. I am not ignorant ta e 
both at home and abroad, many additions have beg aner 
made, and many very ſtrange tories have been told abi. f: 
his leaving Turin; but regard to truth obliges me to iq 8 
that all the odious circumſtances that have been add f the m 
are mere calumnies unknown to any perſon here, and Juakes ; 


nerally confuted by every one. Irawings 


j 


1 
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in, that, without a particular order from the king, 
is no ſeeing the Menſa Iſiaca and. Ligorius's manu- 


te, in the form of a parallelogram, inlaid with many 
yptian hieroglyphics and imagery of filver, and a blue 
1d of mixed metal, not unlike varniſhed ſteel. It for- 
ly belonged to Peter Bembus, from whom it came to 
"ike of Mantua ; at which time, namely 1604, Pig- 
rius publiſhed his explanation of it in 4to, witIf the in- 
re plate in its proper dimenſions, together with all the 
ures exactly delineated. In the year 1630, when Man- 
a was plundered, this valuable plate was carried off, 
4 fell into the hands of cardinal Pava, who made a 
eſent of it to the duke of Savoy. Father Montfau- 
n's firſt work, de Pantiquite expliquie, Oc. is very faulty 
regard to this plate, not only inverting Pignorius's 
nt of it (which he has alſo greatly contracted) but al- 
ſays, that this curioſity was irrecoverably loſt at the 
undering of Mantua. The laſt miſtake, however, is 
rected in the note. | 


s, which he has not only explained, but delineated 
tremely well with his own hand. He lived in the fix- 
nth century, reſiding for the moſt part at Rome, 
here, according to his own account in the preface, he 
nt thirty-five years on the work. But, notwithſtand- 
g the length of time he ſpent in compiling this ;york, 
has not the character of great accuracy; and many go 
far as to queſtion Ligorius's integrity and fidelity in 
pying many of his antiquities. - | y 
The firſt ſeventeen or eighteen folio's contain an ac- 
unt of cities and places in alphabetical order. Theſe 
ſucceeded by miſcellaneous tracts, namely, de famillis 
lus; Explicatio Draconis; at. Sigillorum & wocum, que 
veteribus Monumentis occurrunt ; de magiſtratibus veterum 
manorum ; de terre motibus ; hiſtoria ficturæ & ſculpture, 
of ancient families; explication of a dragon; of 
ne words and ſigns that occur in ancient monuments ; 
the magiſtrates among the ancient Romans; of earth- 
Juakes ; a hiſtory of painting and ſculpture ; his own 
Irawings and ſketches, particularly the three fineſt parts. 
| | The 


be the cauſe of this exceſſive caution what it will, it is Menſa I/ace, 


ts, As to the firſt piece, it is a pretty large copper- 


As to Ligorius's manuſcripts, they conſiſt at preſent of py.,4; Lge. 
d leſs than 40 folio's full of antiquities and inſcripti- r# ss. 
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records. 


that, in many reſpects, they may be ſaid to ſurpaſs 


very large ſum of money for this work of Ligorius; b 
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The firſt of which treats of de numiſmatibus Imperaty, 
i. . of the medals of the Roman emperors ;' th, | 
cond, de aliis numiſmatibus Romanorum dictis, i. e. of gþ, 
Roman coins;* the third, de re navali veterum, i. . , 
© maritime affairs among the ancients.“ All theſe y, 
lumes are bound in vellum, with red titles, and ne! 
written in Italian. The drawings are very elegant; 


works of Leonardi Vinci in the Ambroſian library 2 
Milan: However, if they ſhould ever be printed, a gef 
part of both muſt be left out; conſiderable improvement 
having been made in the knowledge and diſcovery of an 
tiquities, ſince the times of thoſe learned perſons. Cx 
dinal Richlieu and Lewis XIII. are ſaid to have offered 


no neceſlity could ever induce the Savoy family to pa 
with it. his treaſure of literature is reported to hay 
coſt duke Charles Emanuel eight thouſand ducats, thoug 
queen Chriſtina, as ſome relate, had alſo a copy of! 
which is at preſent in the library of cardinal Ottobon 
Some volumes of it likewiſe are in the Vatican library 
having been ſurreptitiouſly conveyed away by a ſecretan 
of the pope's nuncio at Turin. A bookſeller at Geney 
is alſo charged with having about a year ago pilfered fouficrnacle 
leaves of this valuable work. ſhewi 

The royal records are kept in very good order, in do ereditat 
ſets, always carefully locked; and on ſome of them ar The { 
printed titles, as Lettres de Milan, de Rome, &c. Cerem don, 
mel & Prerogatives de la Maiſon de Savoye ; Negociations do this 
Cour de Rome; avec la France, I Empire, &c. Vicariat du Meces of 
Empire en Italie; Fuſlifications des reliques, Ic. i. e. LetterWppears 1 
© from Milan, from Rome, &c. Ceremonials and prero ut this 
« gatives of the houſe of Savoy; negociations at the courſes uſed 
© of Rome; with France, the empire, &c. the vicaria lation 
© of the holy empire of Italy, the vouchers of relicyWure is 
« &c, Inſtruments relating to domeſtic affairs are ke ae, 
ſeparate, according to the provinces and towns to whicicellari 
they belong. Every cloſet has a particular catalogue « 
all the papers in it, that the keeper of the records m 
immediately find out what is wanted. At the end of t 
year, the miniſters deliver up to the chamber of record 
ſuch writings as they have no further uſe for. 


T! 
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k de Verue, who carried them away with her to France, 
4 afterwards ſold them at a very high rate to the re- 
4 a 

some travellers relate, that in the palace of Turin are 
de ſeen a little coach with ſix horſes, and a ſmall fort 
ith its fortifications and artillery, all made of gold en- 
ched with jewels ; but, if ſuch things ever were there, 
is certain they are not at preſent, Indeed, under the ur- 
at wants of the ſtate, at the beginning of this century, 
ne can hardly ſuppoſe, but that ſuch curiofities would 
ave been converted to a better uſe. 


lace which looks into the garden, is the chapel of the 
t. Suaire, or the Holy Sudary, which, that it may be 
lapted to the tragical relic preſerved there, is built in- 
rely of a dark grey marble. The model was drawn by 
ther Guarini, and is ſaid to have coſt four millions and a 


, has, on both ſides of it, imprinted a bloody figure of 
man, and is kept in the middle of the chapel, in a ta- 
macle, within an incloſure of iron work; it is public- 
1 ſhewn on great ſolemnities, as on the marriage of the 
ereditary prince, &c. | 

The ſuppoſed Sudary of Chriſt is alſo ſhewn at Mentz, 
bon, and in above twelve Romiſh churches beſides. 
o this objection, the common anſwer is, that many 
eces of linen were uſed for wrapping about a corpſe, as 
ppears in the account of Lazarus's riſing from the grave; 
ut this evaſion holds good only as to the ſmaller banda- 
ts uſed for the arms, feet, and head, * but not at all with 
lation to thoſe large involucra on which the whole human 
ure is repreſented. This is therefore all that they can 
5 dix. that ſuch large pieces were made uſe of un- 
cellarily, as much ſmaller would have ſufficed; and that 
r dayiour, after his reſurrection, condeſcended miracu- 
ay to imprint his intire image on every ſuch cloth. 


$ ſays of Nero, (cap. 51. in vita) ligato circa cullum ſudario prodierit in 
1 e. that he uſed to appear abroad with a handkerchief about 


This 


The king had formerly a very valuable collection of me- Cabinet of 
lis; but by degrees they were all given wy to the coun- Pedals, 
th 


On the left-hand, on the ſecond floor of the wing of the Chapelle du 


alf of Piedmonteſe livres. The ſheet (as the clergy here g, Aru 
retend) wherein Chriſt was wrapped, after his crucifixi- Criſt, 


The word Sudarium is alſo uſed to ſignify handkerchief, and Sueto- 
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of having a Sudary, which is acknowledged to har; 


claim by fourteen, papal bulls and teſtimonials; where: 


 fridus de Charny procured it, there is not the leaſt ac 


Chriſt . As to the great veneration at preſent paid t 
it, let it ſuffice. to ſay,” that Philip V. king of Spain, & 
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This the clergy of Beſangon muſt maintain, as they 1, 


bound only round the head of Chriſt, which, hog. 
has the entire image of our Saviour from head to foot, ; 
a length of ſix geometrical feet, on. three inc 
Father Langelle, a Benedictine, has publiſhed a pars, 
lar juſtification of the genuineneſs of the large Sudan 
faid to be given by the emperor Charles the Bald to g 
of St. Cornelius at Compiegne. The like þ; 
been done by Philibert Pingon, in his Sind!m Evan 
printed in 1581. The Furin relic has not wanted 
champion in Chifflet, di linteis -fepulch: Chriſti, cap. 1 
i. e. of Chriſt's ſepulchral linen. His arguments an 
drawn partly from the miracles ſaid to be performed by it 
and partly from the bulls of the popes, Sixtus IV, an 
Julius; and then he farther appeals to the long and yi 
tent controverſy concerning it. 
But theſe are arguments common to all the other hoh 
Sudaries, and that of Cadoin in Perigord ſupports it 


that of Turin can produce but four. The firſt profeſh 
of this relic that we are informed of, was Gaufridus d 
Charny, a Burgundian nobleman; who, in the year 1351 
made a preſent of it to the church of the holy virgin 2 
Lireyo. In the ſubſequent commotions throughout ti 
kingdom of France, the inhabitants of Lireyo in 141 
committed their invaluable relic to the care of Humbe 
lord-of Lireyo ; but, upon his death, Margaret de Charny 
his widow, refuſed! to deliver it up, and ſome time after 
vir. in the year 1452, made a preſent of it to Lewis dult 
of Savoy, by whoſe order it was kept in Chamberry, and 
in the year 1578, was removed to Turin by duke Em 
nuel Philibert. But by what means, and where Gau 


count; and, when it firſt appeared, the adoration of! 
was oppoſed by the biſhop Peter de Arceys. Others all 
affirming it to be the work of ſome human hand, it wa 
on that account fhewn+ not as a relic, but a picture 0 


when he married. the princeſs of Savoy, could not obtal 
. cu. I. e. & Bynei Chrif, crucif, 


— 
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of that at Turin, till after repeated ſolicitations, 
| then with the greateſt difficulty, The performance 
alſo attended with a great number of ſuperſtitious 
nonies. "The painter, whilſt at work, was obliged to 
continually on his knees, and eight biſhops ſaid maſſes 
dicht ſeveral altars. It was a very ſingular honour and 
action paid to father Valfre, that ſome threads of this 
rium were preſented to him; and he as carefully kept 


remembrance 3 when a father of the oratory, his meek- 
k and ſincere piety gained him ſuch a Nee 
e far greater part of the ſecret charities of perſons of 

re put into his hands, who, after a diligent enquiry 
to the moſt proper objects, faithfully diſtributed them. 


ded. He refuſed being father confeſſor to the coun- 
fs de Veriie, againſt whom a canon of St. John had be- 
re ſhut the confeflional. At firſt the king was not 2 
tle diſpleaſed with father Valfre ; but, being afterwards 
minced of his extraordinary virtue and endowments, 
turned him thanks in form, adding theſe words, Val- 
fre was in the right, and acted like an honeſt worthy 
man.“ Soon, after, the king was for making him bi- 
jop of Turin; but Valfre declined this high dignity, 
kading his deficiencies and little merit; his low hitch, 
d want of experience to confer with eminent perſons. 
|| theſe excuſes not giving a turn to the king's: deter- 
lined reſolution, Valfre ſent in haſte to his brother, who 
s a poor miller, to come away juſt as the meſſenger 
ould find him; and the next morning, taking him to 
gurt, he places him at his ſide in the row of courtiers, 
rough which the king goes to maſs. The king, ſtruck 
ith ſo unuſual a fight, aſked, who this peaſant was ? to 
hich father Valfre anſwered, * he is my brother.” The 
ng then made no other reply than Je vous entends, i. e. 
L underſtand you; but that very ſame day was more 
gent than before with father Valfre, that he ſhould ac- 
ppt of the biſhopric, till he at length declared, that he 
dd rather incur” his majeſty's diſpleaſure than comply; 
pon which the matter dropped. He died in the year 1710, 
ung above ſeventy-years of age, with, ſuch an uncom- 
on reputation of ſanctity, that, in order to his future ca- 
noni- 


Vhen he preached, the church of St. Philip Neri was | 
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em in his breviary. This father, tho' of a mean ex- Life of fa- 
Mon, being the ſon of a peaſant, deſerves to be had ther Valfré. 
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nonization, a particular inſcription and account of h 
atteſted by notaries and witneſſes, was cut on a ſhe a 
lead, and laid in the coffin. with him. The king viſte 
him in his laſt illneſs, and ſeveral times deſired his yi 
ſing and inſtruction,” acknowledging the errors and nic 
fortunes of his government ; but alledged that wars an 

the wants of the ſtate had hindered him from carrying 
many good deſigns into execution. Here Valfré took 2 
opportunity of giving the king many good counſels, an 
particularly intreated him that, as ſoon as poſſible, hy 
would relieve his ſubjects from thoſe impoſitions unde 
which they now groaned, c. The death of this god 
father brought a vaſt concourſe of people together; eye 
one endeavouring to touch his corpſe with their roſaty e 
handkerchief, in order to keep it as a relic: even t 
two princes, the king's ſons, by their father's order, wen 
to the church where the deceaſed father lay in ftate, an 


But I now return to the palace chapel where the kin 
goes every day to maſs. Under it is a paſlage to the d 
thedral of St. John, where, at the windows hang th 
ſtandards and colours taken from the French at the re 
lief of Turin, being more in number than the nave « 
the church can properly contain. The gallery for th 
cathedral muſic and the organ loft are richly adorned wi 
ſculpture and gilding. A particular place is aſſigned fe 
the king's band of muſic in the galleries of the roy: 
chapel, the muſic is well worth hearing, ſeveral excelle 
maſters being among the band, particularly Mr. Somit 
who is juſtly reckoned one of the beſt violins of the age 
and is famed for his compoſitions, and the ſpirit and ſof 
neſs of his muſic, 

Before I cloſe this letter, I muſt mention the garde 
which the king has cauſed to be made behind the palact 
among the fortifications of the city. The pyramids ( 
ſeveral ſorts, the yews and the box-hedges five or fix ſe 
high, and two in thickneſs, make a beautiful appearan 
and the latter are fenced by the ſtone breaſt-works whit 
run parallel to them. But the thing moſt admired he 
is a walk of limes which have no branches to a conli 


rable height, where they expand themſelves into a Kil 5 18 
of crown, The ſtems are compactly covered with rate pe 


up to the crown, either to preſerve them from the col 


[ 
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ather to further their growth without branches. The ö 
nee is not a native of this country, theſe being 
vt from Holland, In this garden is a compartment 
ated by a yew-hedge ſeven feet high, and three feet 
;, where the late queen uſed to take her walks, and 
that account is {till called 4e Jardin de la Reine, i. e. 
he queen's . . | 

his whole ſpot, lying within the fortification, has a 
munication with , the out-works through a broad 
ted paſſage, which though it goes through the whole 
den, yet a foreigner would be hard put to it to find 
entrance, even at the time when the hedges and trees 
bare of their leaves. The deſcription of the king's 
ntry palaces I defer till next poſt, 


I am, Oe. 


urin. 


eee eee eee 


LETTER XXVII. 


Of the King of Sardinia's Palaces near Turin. 


1 


HE palace moſt frequented by the royal family is la Li venere, 
Venerie, the court generally continuing there trom 

ing to December, It is about a league from Turin: 

road that leads to it is well paved, and the greateſt 

It of it planted with trees on each fide ; it is not always 

a direct line, but runs a little winding between fine 

adows, fields, and vineyards. At a quarter of a league's 

ance from the city you enter upon the Campagne de 

e Dame, where in 1706 the French trenches (now. 5 
uked by ſtones betwixt the fields) were forced. Before Place of the 
+ king's palace is a ſtreet of houſes built of ſtone, % in 

o ſtories high, and in a direct line, which belong to 

date perſons. Only one wing of the palace is finiſhed 
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| and, if the new plan takes place, the olq pn 72 
the building which is left ſtanding muſt be pulled en, ® 
In two chambers adjoining to the king's apartment, 7 
the pictures of thirty of his majeſty's anceſtors paint WF Piy 
Beroaldus Saxo, with Latin inſcriptions ſignifying their us x 
famous atchievements. Beyond theſe is a chamber of pi ** 
tures of the emperors of Germany, another of the 1;,M"* 
of France, and another of the kings of England, al it 
big as the life. The gallery, as to the ornamental part, is pr 
yet completed but it is an hundred and twenty-fve pad 5 
in length, twenty-two broad, and very lofty. At cach bn. 

ſtand two large twiſted pillars of red and white mar . 
and over the entrance are the king's arms and a hy * 
The pavement is made of ſquare pieces of green M hurch 
white marble. The deſigner of this edifice, which is oy 
tremely admired, was Filippo the architect. The . * $a 
generally takes a turn here before dinner, eſpecially inh 5 
weather, and then it is eaſy to come to the ſpeech of hi 2 
From this gallery one enters that part where the prince r 
Piedmont and his conſort reſided, and from thence i Wh 
the royal chapel. Behind theſe are the orangery andt eam l 
ſtables, a building of two hundred and thirty pace; * 
length, and within them are above two hundred 2 
twenty horſes. At the entrance of the ſtables, it is _ 
eſtabliſhed cuſtom that a ſtranger muſt deliver up one 15 11 
his gloves, which muſt. be redeemed with a piece I ech 
money. 

Fine chapel, What pleaſed me moſt at la Venerei is the royal cha 4 4 

which was alſo deſigned by Filippo. The cupola is ter . 

graceful height; within it are ſtatues of St. Amb * 

St. Chryſoſtom, St. Auguſtine, and St, Jerom, itand — 
on red, green, and yellow marble pedeſtals. The fia "Mp 
are of white marble, in the gigantic taſte, and » Dy 
brought hither from Rome. The high altar is a g e bull 
ous fohe; and there is ſcarce any kind of marble wil * 
is not to be ſeen in this chapel, either in the pita ge. 


* | 
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altars. | 
The garden. The palace garden at preſent conſiſts only of be 
and walks; whereas formerly it had fine water-works 
grotto's, beſides the fountain of Hercules, and the ten 
_ "of Diana, of which a deſcription may be ſeen in they 
| eau Theatre de Piedmont. But now nothing 0 
remains, being gone to ruin partly by the inge 
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ench, and partly by the king's order, that my ſhould 
demoliſhed to make room for ſomething elſe ; but thoſe 
cuities have not yet, and probably will not very ſoon 


e filled up. 


Turin, towards Suſa. The whole road runs in a direct 
ne through fields, meadows, and vineyards, and per- 
ups has not its equal; it was planted ſince the Peg of 
urin in the year 1712, the French, among other deva- 
Ltions, having rooted up every tree throughout the 
ountry. This walk yields a very beautiful proſpect, and 
tone end of the viſta ſtands the palace of Rivoli upon an 
minence, and at the other the city of Turin; and, about 
o leagues beyond that in a ſtraight line, the ſtately 
hurch of Superga. At Rivoli, beſides the beſt apart- 
nents, are alſo the fineſt paintings; and the royal family 
re much better lodged there than at la Venerie, or in 
urin. The air is continually clear and healthy, and 
reates.a good appetite 3 but, on account of its ſubtlety 
ind keenneſs, is not ſo agreeable to ſleep in. The com- 
eating of this palace will require above five millions of 
Pedmonteſe livres more than has been expended, for in 
he gardens a large hill muſt be removed, and the ground 
evelled. The building ſtands on an acclivity, which his 
zjeſty, when he is inclined to take a turn, muſt aſcend 
gefore he comes to a pleaſant level walk, with vineyards 
n each fide, call'd L' Allie de Vifg. i. e. de Viſq's walk, 
rom the Chevalier de Viſq the projector of it. It is 
ow four years ſince any thing conſiderable has been done 
ther at Rivoli, or la Yenerie, The ſums which the 
ing annually appropriates for thoſe places are not ve 

ige; and, when they happen to be otherwiſe — aw 
ſtop is put to the works though it be in the middle of 


taken purſuant to a vow made by the king in the 
aſt iege, he is deſirous of completing it before any 
ther ſtructures. It ſtands upon the higheſt mountain in 
de territory of Turin, and thus was a very convenient 
lace for the king to reconnoitre the trenches and opera- 
ns of the French army. It is an hour and an half's 
de on horſeback, but the carriages are obliged to take 
ch a compaſs, that, inſtead of three-Piedmonteſe miles, 
U 2 they 


Rivoli is another royal palace, about three leagues from Rivolli 


29 


mmer. The palaces probably owe the retardment of The church 
e building to the church of Superga, which being un- Superga. 
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white and red marble ſo curiouſly, that they reſemhl 
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they make it eight. As all the materials are brought 1 
high, and as yet uninhabited mountain, it is not Ciffen 
to conceive the immenſe charge of this work: a mil, 
of Piedmonteſe livres will hardly complete what jet n 
mains to be done. At each end of this church ſtand ty 
elegant towers, and the cupola is ſupported by eight li 
Corinthian pillars of grey, or rather dark preen macht 
The baſes of theſe pillars are between five and fix feet. 
height, and of the ſame marble ftreaked with whit 
The fronts of theſe baſes are inlaid with large piece; 4 


agate, It is true however, that the greateſt part of t 
work is of brick, and only incruſted with marble, N 
one of the altars is yet finiſhed, but they are all in {on 
forwardneſs. Beſides the eight lofty pillars, within t 
cupola is a gallery with eight windows in the circumf 


rence. The gallery is about an hundred common pace 


round, and the ſteps up to it near ninety ; from whey 
an idea may be formed of the height of the cipht pillar 


In the centre of the roof within a circle are the followin 


words, Victorius Amadeus Rex Anno Salutis MDCC XN 
i. e. King Victor Amadeus in the year of our reden 
tion 1726.“ Without the dome are three gallerics 9; 
above another; the two loweſt have ſtone baluſtres ; tho 
of the upper are of iron-work. The proſpect from th 


gallery exceeds all that can be imagined : The Capuchi 


monaſtery on the mountain le Valentin; Rivoli with | 


long terrace planted with trees; the valley towards Sui 


its mountains covered with inow ; the meanders of t 
Po; the Doria and Stura; and the fine plains along tho 
rivers which extend as far as the eye can reach; the 
lies and levels beyond Montcallier, as likewiſe the dcligh 


ful eminences in the neighbourhood covered with vin 


yards, gardens, and fine feats; and laſtly, Turin itſelf 
a ſpacious plain; entertain the fight with fuch a vane 


of pleaſing objects, that one never leaves this place wit 


out regret. Contiguous to the church is a large {qua 
building, for the occaſional devout retirement of any oft 
royal family; and where his preſent majeſty has at ie 
ral times ſpent ſome weeks in Lent. * The apartments? 
deſignedly very plain, and without ornaments ; and ! 
court-yard is ſurrounded with a cloiſter as it is in mot 


ſtecies, The whole was built from a plan, and unt 
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de direction of Don Filippo Juvara, a native of Meflina. 32% 
«was once ſent for by the king of Portugal to Liſbon, to A Rory of 
fon a plan and elevation of a royal palace: when he tbe king of 
done this, though, by his computation, the expence ***v8®)- 
mounted to twenty-ſeven millions of pieces of eight ; 

e king flew into a paſſion, ſaying, the man muſt be a 

ol to imagine he hath been ſent for ſo far only to build 
cottage 3 and that he expected he ſhould deliver in the 1 
an of a magnificent edifice. This was fo well compli- | 

| with, that the ſecond eftimate amounted to eighty-two 

lions of pieces of eight. The king was fo pleaſed al” | 
ith it, that he made the deſigner a preſent of four thou- | [ 
ind piſtoles and diſmiſſed him ; but nothing more was -\ mi 
ne. I am pretty poſitive of the truth of this ſtory, for bit 
neral Leutrum, my author, had it from the preſent king " 
( Sardinia's own mouth. . bl | 
Formerly the palace of Valentin, which is but a half The palace 1 
arter of a league without the city from Porte neuve, of Valentin. | * 
as the ſcene of moſt of the court diverſions and enter- Ri) 
inments. The palace of Valentin is ſo called, as one | 1 
ay ſee in the memoirs of the count de Grammont, | 
om the title given to thoſe gentlemen, who on St. Va- (+16 
ntine's day wait upon the ladies ; it being a general cu- . 
bm all over Italy on that day for ſingle women to chuſe 1 
e one among their male friends or acquaintance, who is 
gallant them where-ever they go; and who, to diſcharge 
5 office with honour, muſt preſent them with noſegays, 
d other bagatelles, This attendance, which expires at the 
ar's end, is not liable to any exception, and often ter- 
nates in marriage. The parents, in the mean time, 
> very watchful over their daughters behaviour, and 
ings are generally conducted with ſo much decorum and 
nour, that even the monks themſelves make no ſcruple 
taking upon them the office of a Valentine ; and poſ- 
ly it is no-body's intereſt ſo much as theirs to recom- 
nd the innocence of theſe intercourſes betwixt the ſexes. 
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wit 
qua as theſe Valentine gallantries are entirely left off at 
of "rt, the palace of Valentine is alſo neglected. On the 


ps are ſtil] ſome old marble buſts, and over the en- 


ice to the main body of the building is the following 
ription ; 
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Hic ubi Fluviorum Rex 

Ferocitate depoſits placide quieſcit, 
| iſtina a Francia 

Subaudie Duciſſa, Cypri Regina, 
Tranquillum hoc ſuum Delicium 

Regalibus Filiorum Otiis 

0 Dedicauit 
Anno pacato NMD CLA. 


ateri: 
dort 0 


Here, where the king of rivers, laying aſide its ray 
© dity, glides along in a gentle ſtream, Chriſtina « 
France, dutcheſs of Savoy, and queen of Cyprus, ded; 
© cated this her favourite receſs to the royal amuſement 
© her ſons, in the peaceful year 1660.“ 1 

Oppoſite to this palace, on this ſide the Capuchin m | 
La vighe de naſtery on the mountain, a fine villa, called La vigne ( 
Madame Madame Royale, ſtands upon an eminence, which ſhe 
Wohle. ſited but ſeldom. Bernini, the famous architect and (cu! 
tor, uſed to reckon. this building the beſt in, or near T 
Why it was rin, During the minority under the regent * Chriſtin 


immediately = 
— both the houſe and garden were often the ſcenes of f 


On the 


- - * The dutcheſs Chriſtina died at the end of the year 1663; and { 
after her daughter-in-law Franciſca Magdalena, of the Orleans famil 
duke Charles Emanuel's firſt conſort, in the beginning of the year 16 
To the memory of the former are theſe lines in the Caſtrum Deloris; 


Magne Chriſtine a Francia 
Carolus Emanuel filius 
Ineluctabili jacturæ vix ſuperſtes 
Pientiſſume parenti piiſſime parentat, 
Hoc uno Matri non cbſecutus, 
8 #% 
. 
Heu fallacior fortuna quo felicior ! 
Chriflina a Francia 
Regum Filia, Reginæ Sol, 
Ad ſummum felicitatis evefta cardinem, 
Momonto in occaſum divergit. 
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4 
1 debauchery. On this account, in the king's advan- m 
d ages when he was as it were inflamed with an exter- 
| zeal for religion, and with which poſſibly the admo- 
ns of his father-confeſſor might concur, this place 
ame ſo odious to him, that, upon the death of Ma- 
me Royal, he beſtowed it on the hoſpital. The direc- 
rs, in hopes of making a great deal of money of the 
atcrials, began to pull it down; but, the profits falling 


rt of their expectations, a ſtop was put to the demo- | 1 
| . 
© Of the great Chriſtina of France, '\ 
| © Charles Emanuel, her ſon, . 
bl © Scarce ſurviving the irremediable loſs, | | 
«© With filial piety performs this office to the beſt of parents, | Wl 
* Whom in this act alone he diſobeyed. | 48 
2 * . 
\ * | 4 
Alas! the more favourable, the greater the inſtability of fortune, wr. 
© Chriſtina of France, q 9 
n © Deſcended from kings, the ſan of the court, 11 
© Juſt arrived at the meridian of human felicity, 1 o | 
* Inſtantly declined, and ſet to riſe no more. i 14 


On the duke's conſort, | : 


Franciſce a Francia 
Carolus Emanuel Conjux deſolatiſſimus . 
Nondum ficcis ex orbitate oculis 10 | 
Lacrymas continuat. ; þ 
93 V 


* +} 
Heu fugacem forme gloriam! _.. 1 | 
| Franciſca a Francia {4 | 
Regum Flos, florum Regina, 4 | 
Suo confimilis lilio 1 A | 
Serd data, citd erepta, 4 1 9 
Nil nifi lacrymas peperit. | 


© To the memory of Francifca of France, 
* Charles Emanuel, her diſconſolate huſband, 
© His eyes ſtill lowing for the loſs of his parent, gu 
* Continues his tears. 3 | 1 
2 * 


* Ph 

© Alas, how fleeting is beauty! 141! "RY 

© Franciſca of France, 3 
Flower of kings, the queen of flowers, | | 

© Reſembling the ſhort-liv'd lily, 18 

© Appearing late, and ſoon ſnatch'd away, Mi ; | 

* Left no traces behind her but tears.“ PE | / | 1 4 

6 lition vol 

21 


* 


King of Sarpinta's Revenues, Oc. 

lition of it; ſo that now the houſe makes a very deſclat lons 
appearance. For no repairs have been made in the wy), K. 
or any other part ; nor is it thought worth rebuilding, | om hi! 

| Nearer to the city, oppoſite the Rue du Po, fangs 7, 
vigne de la princeſſe de Piedmont ; or, the princeſs of Pie. er t 
< mont's villa,” very agreeably ſituated on an eminence, Theiceede: 
building is not large, but regular; and the garden is in the 
the form of an amphitheatre, with a pleaſant walk planteqWMxony 
on each ſide with trees. Theſe are all the king's palaces ſome 
near Turin that I know of. Montcallier is a ſpaciou Wis evic 
caſtle, ſituated on a hill on the other fide the Po, ers be 
about the diſtance of a league from Turin. This i; en th 
quadrangular building, with a large ſquare tower. Thel des; 
hill, as well as the neighbouring country towards Aleſfan-Huſe of 
dria, is very delightfully variegated with vineyards, corn-Wſrenue. 
fields, villa's, and gardens ; but at preſent it is never ho-Milfprived 
noured with the preſence of the royal family. et mad; 


I am, SIR, Ec. 


© Th 


water 


LETTER XXVIII. Fe: 


| 
Of the King of Sardinia's Revenues, and Power wy 
in Eccleſiaſtical Affairs. Iree hu 
| e forn 
e is ol 
8 IX, e prieſſ 
| umber 
7 MUST acknowledge my inability to ſatisfy your curioMifecurate 
ſity concerning the annual amount of the king of Sch con 
dinia's revenue. edmon 
The king's The affairs relating to the finances in all courts are keptnount 
trealury. ſecret, and neceſſarily much more ſo here; yet, without ani Savoy 
accurate knowledge of them, it would be unwarrantablena, ar 
to deliver any thing on this head. A certain ſtate[mangF The 
however eſtimates the king's entire yearly revenue Mies, a 
twenty millions of Piedmonteſe livres, of which the di, 


ties on filk produce five, and thoſe on hemp and rice thr tc] 
* millions; 


\ 
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lions; but this computation I believe over-ſhoots the 
Mr. R. ſome years ago being returned to Turin 
n his travels in Germany, the king enquired particu- 
ly into the ſtate of the German courts. Mr. R. among 
der things ſaid, that he believed the king's revenues * 
-eded thoſe of the elector of Brunſwic-Luneburg ; and, 7 
the contrary, were leſs than thoſe of the elector of 1 
mony; and that he had alſo heard this compariſon made "= 
ſome public miniſters. As to the kingdom of Sardinia, 4 

evident, that, the charges of the troops and civil of- 1 | 
us being deducted, the reſidue of the annual income 
om that kingdom cannot exceed a hundred thouſand 

res; and that the importance of that country to the 

uſe of Savoy is more on account of its regality than its 

renue, In the year 1718, when the duke of Savoy was 
rived of the kingdom of Sicily, and no compenſation 4 
+ made by another, though ſmaller iſland, the following X . 
rcaſm was made on his ſituation: 1 


Le roy de Chypre & de Sicile oi 
A le cul dans l'eau entre deux ifles. | 


| 


© The king of Cyprus and Sicily is up to the middle in 
water betwixt two iſlands.” 


In the king's territories on the continent are ſixteen Number of 

iſhoprics, among which are the two archbiſhoprics of the inhabi- 

urin and the Tarantaiſe. Beſides the city of Turin, *. 

ee hundred and forty towns and villages are ſubje& to 

je former; and, as among the Roman-catholics, eve 

eis obliged to communicate at Eaſter, and to deliver to 

e prieſt an account of his children and family, the whole 

umber of the inhabitants of ſuch a country may be pretty 

curately known: and I have been aſſured, that, from 

ch computations, the number of the king's ſubjects in 

edmont and Savoy, and other parts. on -the continent, 

nount to two millions and ſome thouſands, The towns 

Savoy, Piedmont, and the new acquiſitions on the terra 

na, are computed to be above two hundred. 

The duty on ſnuff is farmed for four hundred thouſand Monopoly of wh! 

es, and travellers ſhould be careful to have no foreign ſnuff. ki l 

bacco among their baggage. At firſt it was farmed only , 9 
1 
4 


er 


' twelve thouſand livres; afterwards the ſame perſon, 
| being 
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lition of it ; ſo that now the houſe makes a very deſclate lions 
appearance. For no repairs have been made in the wall k. 
or any other part; nor is it thought worth rebuilding, a his 
Nearer to the city, oppoſite the Riie du Po, ſtands 1, y int 
vigne de la princeſſe de Piedmont ; or, the princeſs of Pie. er tl 
< mont's villa,” very agreeably ſituated on an eminence, The ceedec 
building is not large, but regular; and the garden is in the 
the form of an amphitheatre, with a pleaſant walk plante n 
on each ſide with trees. Theſe are all the king's palace ſome 
near Turin that I know of. Montcallier is a ſpacios s evid 
caſtle, ſituated on a hill on the other fide the Po, ers be 
about the diſtance of a league from Turin. This i; en th 
quadrangular building, with a large ſquare tower. The es; 
hill, as well as the neighbouring country towards Aleſſan-Hoſe of 
dria, is very delightfully variegated with vineyards, corn. Wrenue. 
fields, villa's, and gardens; but at preſent it is never ho. |iſeprived 
noured with the preſence of the royal family. * 
reaſm 
| . I am, SIR, Ec. 
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| Of the King of Sardinia's Revenues, and Power unn 5 
in Eccleſiaſtical Affairs. Iree hu 
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8 IX, e prief 
umber 
1 MUST acknowledge my inability to ſatisfy your curio-Miſcurate 
ſity concerning the annual amount of the king of Sr. cor 
dinia's revenue. jedmor 
The king's The affairs relating to the finances in all courts are kept ount 
trealu:y. ſecret, and neceſſarily much more ſo here; yet, without ni Savoy 
accurate knowledge of them, it would be unwarrantableWnc, a 
to deliver any thing on this head. A certain ſtateſman The « 
however eſtimates the king's entire yearly revenue res, a 
twenty millions of Piedmonteſe livres, of which the cu-WiWbacco 
ties on ſilk produce five, and thoſe on hemp and rice ter te! 


millions; 
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ons; but this computation I believe over-ſhoots the 
; Mr. R. ſome years ago being returned to Turin 
his travels in Germany, the king enquired particu- 
jy into the ſtate of the German courts. Mr. R. among 


-eded thoſe of the elector of Brunſwic-Luneburg ; and, 
the contrary, were leſs than thoſe of the elector of 
mony; and that he had alſo heard this compariſon made 
| ſome public miniſters. As to the kingdom of Sardinia, 
evident, that, the charges of the troops and civil of- 
om that kingdom cannot exceed a hundred thouſand 
res; and that the importance of that country to the 
muſe of Savoy is more on account of its regality than its 
venue. In the year 1718, when the duke of Savoy was 
prived of the kingdom of Sicily, and no compenſation 
t made by another, though ſmaller iſland, the following 
rcaſm was made on his ſituation :; | | 


Le roy de Chypre & de Sicile 
A he cul dans l'eau entre deux iſles. 


© The king of Cyprus and Sicily is up to the middle in 
water betwixt two iſlands.” 


urn and the Tarantaiſe. Beſides the city of Turin, 
Iree hundred and forty towns and villages are ſubject to 
je former; and, as among the Roman-catholics, every 
e is obliged to communicate at Eaſter, and to deliver to 
prieſt an account of his children and family, the whole 
umber of the inhabitants of ſuch a country may be pretty 
curately known: and I have been aſſured, that, from 
ch computations, the number of the king's ſubjects in 
edmont and Savoy, and other parts on the continent, 
ount to two millions and ſome thouſands, The towns 
Savoy, Piedmont, and the new acquiſitions on the terra 
ma, are computed to be above two hundred. 


acco among their baggage. At firſt it was farmed only 
twelve thouſand livres; afterwards the ſame perſon, 
| being 


er things faid, that he believed the king's revenues 


rs being deducted, the reſidue of the annual income 


In the king's territories on the continent are ſixteen Number of 9 
iſhoprics, among which are the two archbiſhoprics of the inhabi- 1 | 
rants 
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The duty on ſnuff is farmed for four hundred thouſand Monopoly of 15 | 
bes, and travellers ſhould be careful to have no foreign ſnuff. 
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King of SaRDINIA's Revenues, Ge. 
being a Jew, who at firſt had it at fo low a rate, * 
more than treble that ſum for it; and when a friend ki 
ſuaded bim from it, obſerving, that it would probah 
ruin him, he anſwered, © "The uſe of ſnuff is a pernicig, 
£ cuſtom, and conſequently will daily increaſe ; ſo th,4 
© there is no danger of any loſs to be apprehended fr, 


The 
he yes 
10 fr 0 
» 
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© raiſing the farm, it being the nature of mankind to co 
© extremely addicted to whatever is hurtful.” But, bor ranſac 
— ſoever the king's whole revenue may have forme! y of 
n, yet it is certain, that, notwithſtanding the laſt e cot 
duction of the ancient demeſnes, or of thoſe given in He P!: 
- be ſuch, it received an augmentation of above a million M ent 
livres. ; want 
The prerogative of the king in civil affairs is equal Hoent, 
that of any monarch in Europe; and, in eccleſiaſtei N par 
matters, few kings of the Roman-catholic religion cus 4 
it with ſo high a hand as his preſent majeſty has done, af n 
continues to do. Care indeed has been taken to treat i poll 
. popes with complaiſance, and this very year the legend ii 
which the power aſſumed by Gregory VII. of dethronm ed t 
princes, and depriving them of their dignity, is exto]led a lergy, 
an heroic action; and, though if was vigorouſly oppoſed ien dl 
France, it has been acknowledged orthodox; but, on: But 
turn of intereſt, it can as eaſily be annulled. In the meu hb, 
time the king has obtained his end from the pope, n nde 
only in the diſpoſal of moſt of the eccleſiaſtical benefe en 
in 3 and Piedmont, but alſo of the biſhopric of Ale tee. 
ſandria, and a nomination to a cardinal's hat, of hid the 
cardinal Ferreri is an inftance. The pope had an oppo et- 
tunity of gratifying his friendſhip for Ferreri in his pr ellor, 
motion, and therefore was the more eaſily induced to co pre 
fer on the family of Savoy ſuch an eminent privilegs 
which in the Roman church is attended with no leis 19 , . 
nour than profit “*. | Jefui 
| ; | deir OWN 
* Since the death, of pope Benedict XIII. the miſunderſtanding with! be unive 
court of Rome has increaſed ; firſt, concerning the benefices ; ſccondl of « 
concerning immunities and juriſdictions ; thirdly, concerning the (on _ = 


reignty over the fiefs of Cortanze, Cortanzone, Ciiterna, Montafia, : 
ſome diſtricts of the Lomelina, The new pope is for getting out of d 
court of Turin's hands what, by virtue of an indulto obtained it 
Nicholas V, and a long poſſeſſion, was ratified under Benedict X11! 
but the king of Sardinia will not be perſuaded to part with any advanti 
which he is once in poſſeſſion of, 7 

| l 


=y 


King of San Dix iA's Revenues, Ge. 


The revenues and poſſeſſions of the monaſteries, before 
| year 1600, were left to them as a foundation remain- 
rom the crown lands; but INT thing elſe, whether 
weable or immoveable, is ſubject to the civil impoſi- 
ns, contributions, exciſes, licences, and other taxes. 
contracts, even when the clergy are parties, muſt be 
ſunſacted before a civil judge; and the proceſſes in which 

of the clergy are engaged, are alſo to be tried before 
be common lay magiſtracy, whether the eccleſiaſtics be 
e plaintiffs or defendants. In Savoy, the council of 
Trent has not been acknowledged; nor does the king 
ant an aſylum in any of the churches there, as in Pied- 
nont, where the clergy have that privilege. However, 
n particular occaſions, where the crime is of a very hei- 
ous and flagitious nature, little ceremony is uſed in tak- 
ga malefactor out of the church. Whilſt the French were 
poſſeſſion of Pignerol, all hl were abrogated, and the 
ing of Sardinia, upon its being reſtored to him, conti- 
ued the abrogation in defiance of all the clamouss of the 
lergy, who afferted, that ſuch a right had formerly never 
en diſputed with them. ' 


ith, againſt the Jeſuits, is what poſſibly the greateſt 
rince would hardly have ventured upon. This order is 


rere ever known to have gained any advantages by incur- 
2 their diſpleaſure. But the preſent king, who was never 
neſt-ridden, nor under the direction of a jeſuitical con- 
eſſor, has attempted a difficult taſk, and this preſent year 
las prohibited the Jeſuits from keeping public ſchools *. 
This 


* The Dominicans improved this opportunity for making good what 
de Jeſuits had ſpoiled by heterodox poſitions, and herein we ſhall cite 
heir own words: Theological propoſitions relating to the doct᷑rine delivered in 
be univerſity of Turin, by the reverend fathers Druits and Millet, of the 
der of St. Dominic, * p 
1, The pope is fallible, even in matters of religion, though he ſpeak 
rom the chair. The pope alone, without the conſent of the univerſal 
durch, cannot decide concerning any articles of religious doctrine. 

2 The pope is not the head and ruler of other churches ; but every 
durch may, as it ſhall think fit, appoint and determine concerning its 
n particular diſcipline, | 

3 In power, the council is above the pope, who may be depoſed by 


But what the king has undertaken and gone through The king 
deprives the 
Jeſuits of 


nown to be ſo formidable, that neither popes nor princes ſchools, 
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blow fell heavieſt on the Jeſuits ; who, here, as in 1, 


therefore ſhould be rejected. 


King of SARDINIA's Revenues, G.. 


This prohibition likewiſe extended itſelf to ſome q, 
orders, which were in poſſeſſion of public ſchools; Partigy 
larly the Barnabites at Caſale, Aqui, and Quieri , but N 
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countries, for many years, had underſtood their own ins 
reſt ſo well, that they had engroſſed the education: 
youth, almoſt to the total excluſion of all the other religi 
ous orders. Beſides the reſpect for, and attachment to fh 
Jeſuits, expreſſed by their former pupils, they have th 


4. The power of ſecular princes is immediately derived from Cod. , 
reaches to all eccleſiaſtics whatever, whether regular or ſecular, 7 

5. Auricular confeſſion was inſtituted by a poſitive law, and ſuperſed, 
the ancient form of public penitence. 

6. Attrition on a ſupernatural motive is ſufficient to attain Juſtiſyj 
grace, with the ſacrament of repentance, though it ſhould be gained wi 
formal grief and converſion to God. 

7. Contrition is the gift of God, which he beſtows according to 
own pleaſure ; this propefition importing, that the will of man is bo 
unfit and unable to keep the divine precepts, without efficacious grace, 

8. General councils are not abſolutely neceſſary for deciding controve 
ſies in religion, circular letters of particular councils being ſufficient { 
that purpoſe. 

9. St. Peter is not the head of the church, but the power of the key 
both as to rank and juriſdiftion, was equally communicated among al 
apoſtles ; neither is there any difference betwixt a biſhop, prieſt, : 
deacon at the altar, at leaſt relatively to the hierarchical rank, but or 
in reſpect of the power annexed to the title. 

10. The fire of hell is not a real and phyſical fire, much leſs that 
purgatory, which was not thought of in the firſt ages of the church. 

Beſides theſe there are eighteen other exceptionable and bold poſitio 
relating to the canon law, of which the following will be a (uf 
cient proof, Epiſcopi, &c. 

1. Biſhops do not derive their juriſdiction from the time of the apoſile 

2. The juriſdiction of biſhops is not of divine right, but owing to uf 
pation and the connivance of princes. 5 

10. Princes, independently of the pope, may tax eccleſiaſtical pole 
ſions. " 

11. The bull called Bulla Cane Domini is an inſult upon princes, 


12, Excommunications and interdictions are manifeſt abuſes. 

14. Excommunications unjuſtly inflicted are intitled to no regard ; 
therefore the party cenſured ought both publicly and privately to obſer 
the duties incumbent on a chriſtian living in catholic community. 

All theſe poſitions, ſo extremely raſh and inconſiderate, being! 
dictates of party ſpirit for the prerogative of princes, by 6 
preſſing that of the popes, were oppoſed to the doctrines of 

Jeſuits, to whom the triumph of their enemies could not © 
cauſe the moſt ſenſible mortification. 


2. Furthd 


King of SaRDTNVIA's Revenues, Sc. 30x 
her opportunity of gaining over to their order the ableſt 

ds, wealthy heirs, and perſons of great families; and 

vat advantage muſt accrue to them from thoſe circum- 

ces may be eaſily imagined. Notwithſtanding all that 

alt and artifice, for which they are diſtinguiſhed, they 

1 not the leaſt intelligence of the king's deſign; fo that | 
ey may be well ſuppoſed to have been quite thunder- 
ück, when the tempeſt at once diſcharged itſelf upon | 
em. The education of youth would, probably, have 1 
en overlooked, had it not been for the great deſire the | 
ing had, that they. ſhould give up a part of the effects | "i 
hich they had acquired by gift or legacy, and, on ac- 
hunt of the education of youth, in order to defray the "8 
harges of the new public ſchools founded at Turin, 4 

d other parts of the country. Theſe ſchools were not bh 
ueht by Jeſuits, and therefore the people murmured | 
ublicly, alledging, that the Jeſuits enjoyed an income | 

of ſo many thouſand dollars beſtowed upon them, ſolely | 
for the education of youth; and ſince the public welfare 1 
now required other foundations, and that the Jeſuits 
ſhould be eaſed of the fatigue they had fo long under- 
gone, nothing could be more, unreaſonable than that | 
others ſhould labour for the Jeſuits without any reward.” 
he Jeſuits, on the contrary, inſiſt on the unreaſonable- 
b of refunding the recompence of their former labour, 
hich, together with the profit for the Future is taken off 11 
tir hands. How far the king will proceed, time will 1 

cover; the Jeſuits, however, are quite creſt-fallen and | $I 
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Iprited, and the loſs of their credit at court draws on 1 
peſlehſihem the general contempt; but the other religious orders, 1 f 
0 uſu 


thin private and public, exult at the downfal of a ſociety, 5 
0 has always endeavoured to keep them low. How- i 
er, it will be ſomething extraordinary, indeed, if the 
ſuits, unable to extricate themſelves, and make their 
ly through all oppoſition, ſhould be kept under, as they i 
known to be dextrous obſervers of time; generally 
King themſelves double amends for any paſt damages. 

preſent, they affect a tranquil patience, well knowing 

It they have to do with a prince not leſs politic than 

mſelves, and of an inflexible firmneſs of temper. 

Ihe proper reſtriction under which the clergy hath been Bebaviour 

t by the king; the excluſion of them from intermed- 1 
g with the civil government and ſtate affairs, together 9 


with 
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King of SaRDIxTA's Revenues, Gr. 


with his behaviour towards the Waldenſes, who det 


their name from Petrus M aldenſi, has not only gain But 


him a great reputation among the foreign proteſtant,, þ *p 
conſiderably promoted the real welfare and ſtrength of þ " = 
own dominions. They are not publicly oppreſſed, wi; ww 
is a ſure ſign that the hands of the clergy here are tied u : r 
and the king not yet become a thorough bigot ; othe wi ade 
neither the law of nature arid chriſtian charity, nor ent "ns 
the ſingular merit of this plain innocent people, would] \ let 
the leaſt avail them *. heir ſervices. under count $% I Kit 
tena, in the laſt war, and particularly at the relief of I Jan of 
tin, are well known; and their motive was no leſs the par. 
loyalty. to the king, who had reſtored them, than the 0p" 
animoſity againſt the French, by whoſe ſolicitations thi by five 
had been driven out of the country. On this occaliof;4 7 
every one who was able to bear arms took the field, M 
it was their own requeſt that they might receive nothii end 
from the king but an allowance of bread. The Walde The 
ſes amount, in all, to betwixt thirty and forty th bone 
ſand ſouls, inhabiting more than ſeventy villages. Th ,. « 
hinder none from the external practice of their religi The 
. though in every pariſh, by the king's order, there helle: 
: Roman-catholic church. This order, by a catioWi The 
prince, if it be not contrary to any compact, nor pro; , 
tive of any moleſtation or charges to the proteſtant era by 
jects, can give no juſt cauſe of offence, no more than a. Nic 
foundation of the maiſon des Vaudois in the place de Card As te 
at Turin, Here all Waldenſes, and eſpecially child n i; 
voluntarily offering, to embrace the Roman-catholic , g. 1, 
gion, are maintained and ſupplied with all neceſſat —rne 
The girls, when grown up, are portioned out, and Ian.” 
boys are taught ſome mechanic trade, Both the houſe a The 
the church are well endowed ; and, indeed, it is no ny l 
commendable than natural to encourage and promote he 
knowledge of thoſe truths that are ſuppoſed to be of ; 4. 
importance, provided the means be conſiſtent with our It m 
tural rights and chriſtian liberty, de cler 
; "af PM; 7-8 WE in 
* In the year 1730, amidſt the ſevere cold of the month of Decem { wy 
all the Waldenſes of the valley of St. Martin were obliged to quit t wer 
native country, or change their religion, This was unqueſtionably « the off 
to pleaſe the pope, who, for ſome other political view, was to be f er pa 


good humour. The order was ſigned the 2oth of June, 1730, and 
months were allowed them to conſider of it, | 


King of SaRDINIA's Revenues, Cc. 


ind Piedmonteſe livres. He was lately appointed grand 
noner, Which gives him the title of excellency ; where- 
« before he was only ſtiled /u/tri//imo., This is all that 
ct accrues to him from this poſt, the patent” being not 
hade, and, till he has received it, the ſalary of twelve 
ouſand livres does not commence, This induces him 
0 let ſeveral things pals, as it were, unobſerved, whilſt 
he king improves this prudent remiſſneſs to complete his 
Jan of eccleſiaſtical conſtitutions. When the archbiſhop 
zwpears in public, an officer in black, with a cloak of the 
ame colour, carrying a ſilver croſs, rides before, followed 
by five or ſix footmen, whoſe livery at preſent is brown 
with red lace. At the ſide of the archbiſhop's coach 


tend in a coach behind. 

The preſent archbiſhop of Turin is called Franceſco 
\rborio Gattinara, grand elemoſiniere & veſcous di corte, 
Grand almoner and court biſhop.” - 


Miglietti de Chales. N 

The biſhoprics are, 1. Agoſta; 2. Alba; 3. Aleſſan- 
na; 4. Aqui; 5. Aſti; 6. Caſale; 7. Foſſano; 8. Ge- 
eva by Annecy; 9. Ivrea; 10. Mondovi; 11. Moriano ; 
2. Nice; 13. Saluzzo; 14. Bercelli., 

As to the Sardinian hierarchy, the archbiſhop of Cag- 
art is Monſign. Faletti di Barolo, Primate, elems/inicre 
. M. i. . * Primate and almoner to his majeſty.” 

The archbiſhop of Oriſtano, Monſign. Nini, a Sardi- 
ian. 

The archbiſhop of Saſſari, Monſig. Giordini, Carmeli- 
po Fol, i. . © a bare-footed Carmelite, born at Turin.“ 

he biſhoprics are, I. Ales; 2. Alghero; 3. Ampu- 
2; 4. Boſa. ert | — 


we in 2 very decent and orderly manner, to which. alſo 
e king's ſupremacy ſeems not a little to contribute; and 
t were to be wiſhed, that the morals of the clergy of the 
der parts of Italy did not give more offence. 


L. E T- 


But to return to the clergy of this country. The yearly Revenue 5 


enue of the archbiſhop of Turin is about forty thou- 12 


rin, 


alk" his gentlemen, barcheaded, and ſome eccleſiaſties 


The archbiſhop of Tarantaiſe is Franceſco Amadeo 


It muſt, however, be acknowledged to the praiſe of Morality of 
de clergy of Savoy and Piedmont, that outwardly they he clergv. 


King of SaRDIxTA“s military Forces. 


e n Nix 
Of the King of Sardinia's military Forces, 3 
their Order and Diſpoſition. 


8IX, n 


The king's I NOW come to give an account of the king of der 
military 1 dinia's military forces. The ſituation of his dominion 
ons on the continent obliges him, on any broils betwixt th 
houſe of Auſtria and Bourbon, to be upon his guard 
Intereſt of but his preſent majeſty, and his anceſtors, have foun 
the king of means to reap ſome advantages from all the wars tha 
have happened for above a century paſt, A war in Ita 

being very expenſive both to-the French and Germans, th 

houſe of Savoy has ſhewn, that it knows how to rate it 
friendſhip and aſſiſtance accordingly... The dutchy of $a 

voy lies quite expoſed to the Zn and, upon anj 

quarrel, the enemy hath taken poſſeſſion of it wit 

little or no refiſtance, neither its frontiers nor its in|anWpatter: 

parts being in the leaſt fortified. The king of Sardii e the! 

cannot think of being a gainer by declaring againſt Francecrumg 

the great power of that monarchy and the mountains forc 

nature of the country being a bar againſt extending his dofM*igne! 

: minions on that fide; beſides, with the afliftance « 
France, his Sardinian majeſty may face all his enemie 

On the other hand, it is not eaſy to diſlodge the houle « 

Auſtria from any of its poſſeſſions by force, for the in 

creaſe of his own power; therefore the more adviſeadl 

way has always been to procure ſome little advantages“ 
leagues and ſtipulations. This method has anſwered | 

well as, by degrees, to transfer almoſt the wha 
country of Montferrat, and ſome other neighbount 
territories, into the hands of the houſe of Sai 

The tranſactions at the beginning of this year will! 

'+ a warning to the houſe of Savoy, not to be over hi 

in entering into an open war with France; eſpeci 
without pecuniary ſuccours from England and Holland 


it is true, on occaſion, the king of Sardinia may be {ure 
3 pol 


King of SaRDIxIA's military Forces. 
ood bargain with the houſe of Auſtria for his neutra- 


ut twenty-two thouſand men, excluſive of the horſe- 
ads and artillery, and fifteen well-diſciplined regiments 
militia, Theſe laſt have only their cloathing, and a 
er diem ; they are continually at their own habitations, 
ere they ſubſiſt by huſbandry and other labour, except 


weeks; but, on theſe occaſions, they receive the 
ne pay as the regulars. The king formerly had a regi- 
nt, the officers of which were all knights of Malta, 
m whence it was called le regiment de la croix blanche, i. e. 


nd that another regiment was of more ſervice. 
ummons from the grand maſter, this regiment for ſome 
ewas without officers ; beſides, being all perſons of rank, 
could not be reconciled to the ſtrictneſs of military 
tipline. Upon this, his majeſty thought it beſt to let 
Iwindle away by degrees. He has four regiments of 
reigners moſtly Germans, which make a body of five 
puſand men, and not only ſerve to give a greater weight 
his authority in his own country ; but alſo, that the 
edmonteſe and Savoyard ſoldiers, having before their eyes 
pattern of complete diſcipline, may be ſtirred up to emu- 
e them. There is likewiſe this additional advantage 
cruing from it, namely, that ſo conſiderable a part of 
forces originally conſiſting of, and recruited with 
eigners, more hands may be ſpared for tillage. The 
at advantage of peopling a country in peaceable times 
Ith peaſants rather than ſoldiers, was not unknown to 
late king of England, George I. who iſſued an order 
his German dominions, that every ſoldier who would 
dertake the management of a farm, or turn peaſant, 
buld have his diſcharge for ten dollars. The king of 
Linia has alſo lately renewed a law the regent dutcheſs 
Inſtina made in the year 1648, and calculated for in- 
ling the human ſpecies. By this law it was enacted, 
t all parents, having twelve children lawfully begotten, 
buld be exempted, during life, from all taxes and impoſts 
jon ſuch goods as they were poſſeſſed of before the birth 
the tenth child. They were likewiſe free from all toll, 
duties, chargeable on home goods, being ſubje& only 
contribute towards repairing roads, e and har- 
Vor. I, X bours. 


„ His majeſty's. — forces at preſent conſiſt of 


ce a year when they are muſtered and exerciſed for a 


the regiment of the white croſs ;* but the king ſoonRegiment of 
F or, — 


306 King of SaRDIxIA's military Forces. 
bours. In the number of the twelve children are inch. he K 
ded not only thoſe of the firſt generation; but like 
the grand - children, whoſe fathers happen to die befor 
their grandfather, as alſo thoſe who are killed in the king! 
ſervice. Of the firſt foreign regiment belonging to the 
king of Sardinia, general Rhebindet has the command, Tbe 
colonel Schulenburg has of the ſecond. Each regimeni ed 
conſiſts of twelve hundred men, and, by virtue of the ons 
particular capitulations, ſuch a regiment brings the colo eitul. 
nel in betwixt ten and twelve thouſand dollars a year, Met on. 
I. was informed by field marſhal Schulenburg himſelf, wh 

Rhebinder's formerly had the regiment called by that name. Rhebin ena 

i der's regiment once conſiſted intirely of proteſtants ; but Wiſs nev 

proteſtants, the general changing his religion, things are much alte? e pri 

ed. His lady is not a little pleaſed with herſelf, and boa Scl 
of it as a very fingular happineſs, that Rhebinder is th eig! 
ſecond huſband whom ſhe has brought over to the Romi It 
chuch: but there is little appearance that the genen Hack 
will ever prove a zealot, or concern himſelf with his ne en d: 
religion. There are now only five evangelical or proteſi comit 
tant officers in this regiment, thirteen having thrown u diere 


their commiſſions at once, as ſoon as the proteſtant cha t eit! 

lain was diſcharged. In the year 1710 a great number M cl 
roteſtant recruits for this regiment coming into Piedmon gva! 

— of the common ſoldiers, upon entering into 2 en. 


nſion 

an, an 
is title: 
binder, 
ordnan 
and the 
ment o 
his maj 


new garriſon. where they were not known, uſed to mak 

a practice of publicly profeſſing themſelves Roman-cath 
Proteſtant lies. The motives of their converſion to the popiſh reli 
— . Zion were not owing to conſcience or devotion; but t 
piſts, the ſum of five livres which was paid to every one wh 
warded with came over to the Romiſh church, beſides what they ge 
2 from monaſteries, or people of ſubſtance, who were fon 
; of ſeeing the members of their church increaſe. Amon | 
theſe recruits* was an honeſt Swabian, of ſuch an ope lt cont 
frankneſs and ſimplicity, that he went about all TunWOopline 

aſking in his own country dialect, where that monaſteſ N at 
was that gave five livres to any one turning catholic. d atten 

In Schulenburg's regiment there are only two offce do be 
who are Roman-catholics, and they became conven "eglec 
ſince they had their commiſhons. | F< by 
Swiſs regi- Colonel Hackbret's regiment conſiſts moſtly of Swil_hl*"ty-tc 
ment. who, as well as their colonel, are all proteſtants, and red: 
joy this and other privileges by a particular comp 
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je king gives but er livres a man per month, the 

aotaing lieutenant, and cornet included, they being eſti- 

ated no higher. The colonel is as it were the head of a 

ublic; he recruits, enters, diſcharges, and cloaths the 

ment, and likewiſe nominates the officers, | 

The regiment of la Porte, which is commonly quar- The regi- { 
ed in the citadel of Turin, admits of recruits of all ment of la 4 
ations ; but it moſtly conſiſts of French refugees, The — 
upitulation is made as for proteſtants; for indeed there is 

it one Roman: catholic officer in it, and he embraced 

ut religion out of complaiſanee to his wife, after he had 

n a conſiderable time in the regiment. This regiment ! 

5 never yet been brought to kneel to the hoſt, not even 1 
he private men, when upon duty, though Rhebinder's 1 

d Schulenburg's regiments have given up that point; | 

t eight of the officers, rather than conform to this ſu- 4 
ſtitious cuſtom, have thrown up their commiſſions. = 
Hackbret's regiment obſerves a medium ; the ſoldiers 
yon duty kneel, and the officers ſtep aſide when the hoſt 
coming ; but theſe ceremonies are only obſerved by the 
jdiers on duty: for no one is compelled to kneel to the | 
iſt either in the ſtreets, or churches, nor even in the 5 
Ing's chapel, although his majeſty, the whole court, and j 
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guards, throw themſelves upon their knees at the ele- 
ation, General Rhebinder, beſides his regiment, has a | 
nion of thirty thouſand livres; he is by birth a Livo- 11 
jan, and was formerly in the elector Palatine's ſervice, 11 
6 titles are, His excellency Bernard Otto, baron Rhe- 10 

binder, knight of the order of the Annoncada, maſter of the 1 
ordnance, governor of the city and province of Pignerol, 
and the conquered vallies, colonel of a German regi- | | 
ment of foot, and commander in chief of the army of 6 | | 
lis majeſty the king of Sardinia,” | | oof 
It contributes not a little to the maintenance of military Diſcipline of 1002 
kipline and order, that the regiments continually do de #995» + 1" 

Ity at Turin as the king's foot-guards. The preſence 9 
d attention of his majeſty cauſes ſuch care and punctua- "0 
to be obſerved among the troops, as would probably bt 
neglected in other quarters. The guard is daily re- The king's 
red by an hundred and twenty men, and conſiſts of guard, 
enty-four grenadiers, thirty troopers, and about an 
ired and thirty muſketeers. 
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The pay of. the troop of horſe-guards, is about tventy. 


ſix thouſand livres a year. The private men, who 2 
moſtly gentlemen, have each twenty-five livres a month 


four of them join in keeping a. ſervant, and every ons * 
contributes hve livres a month towards his ſubſiſtance, b OV 

a livre for wages; ſo that the remainder will not allo; nr 
them to be extremely gay or profuſe. Their uniform i ſs 
provided by the king, except the large yellow buttons the he 
wear; theſe they muſt buy new, or fave the old one bse 
though the price of ſuch a button is but four ſols. As 7 
king travels very expeditiouſly, they are often hard put: court 
it. It is a long hour's journey from Turin to la Veneri Jowir 
on a round trot, and to go to Rivoli it takes up thr Wy ms 
hours; yet the king runs the former in a quarter, and th, cr; 
latter in three quarters of an hour. If a horſe dies, M don 
officers to whom it belonged muſt provide another. I mai 
king is always preceded by a mareſchal du lagis, with five NMrhat 
the garde du corps, or life-guards, and followed by eleveWlnot a 
of the gentlemen in waiting. The prince or princeſs an ce 
always attended by their mareſchal du logis, or an equerry N Nut ſe 
Maintenance In the other regiments, a cornet has eight hundred a Mil 


of the troops ejghty-four livres a year, with an allowance for thre 


Only means every one of them. From theſe informations he prete 
of prefer 


ment. 


horſes between every two of them. The monthly pay 
a captain is a hundred and ten livres; a very lender ; 
lowance for himſelf and a ſervant; ſo that he muſt be 
very good economiſt. Officers quartered at Turin ha 
indeed an opportunity of boarding themſelves at two me: 
a day for twenty-fve livres a month; but at ſuch a frug 
table, that they need not be afraid of growing too corp 
lent. The king has an exact account of all his office 
obſerves every one's good and bad qualities, and, tro 
time to time, makes very particular enquiries not only 
one, but of ſeveral perſons concerning the behaviour 


them, without any regard to their rank or ſeniority 

de Martiniere, who was very lately a captain in a mar 
ing regiment, is now, on account of his great abit 
and good behaviour, raiſed at once by the king to a li 
tenancy in his majeſty's horſe-guards, and accordig 
ranks with a colonel, It is alſo the king's pleaſure that 
officers in. his majeſty's immediate diſpoſal be account 
'equally honourable.” A miniſter of ſtate once petition 


he king to make his ſon a lieutenant or an enſign, comme 
in petit employ, i. e. as being but an inconſiderable 
« poſt :* the king anſwered, Je way point de petits emplois d 
inner, i. e. I have no inconſiderable poſt to beſtow,” It 
owing to this, that the ſons of many of the nobleſt and 
wealthieſt families are enſigns and lieutenants ; for theſe 
poſts are in higher eſteem here than in other countries. 
The counteſs de Carpené, a lady of uncommon good 
enſe, lately informed me, that, when prince Eugene was 
at Turin, ſhe, with above twenty other ladies, being at 
court, the king preſented them to the prince with the fol- 
lowing compliment: Ce font les dames de la premiere qualité 
& mon puis, Pune eft femme d un capitaine, & les autres le ſont 
& cornets. * Theſe are ladies of the higheſt quality in my 
« dominions; one is a 0 we lady, and the others are 
married to cornets. Prince Eugene only anſwered, 
That it was not ſo in Germany. But what contributes 
not a little to this is, that, as I have ſaid above, no per- 
ſon can obtain a genteel poſt at court, without having 
firſt ſerved in the army. | 
Military diſcipline is obſerved here in all its ſtrictneſs, Inſtance of 

if which I ſhall give you a recent inſtance, which inſpired the ftrict. 


e common people with a violent diſguſt againſt Schulen- — oi 
r burg's heretical regiment. This regiment being laſt win- pline. a 
be er upon duty at Turin, as the king's guards, a ſerjeant, 


bading a ſoldier in a public-houſe, contrary to an expreſs 
ommand, ſtruck him ' ſeveral times over the head; for 
hich the ſoldier owed him a grudge. Some days after 
his accident, as the guard was coming by the corner of 
he Franciſcan church, the ſame. ſoldier ſhot the ſerjeant, 
and ſtarting backwards, as if his piece had gone off acci- 
— immediately ran into the church. The preſent 
olonel Schulenburg, in the abſence of the general, his 
ncle, went to the king, repreſenting to him the ill con- 
equences of ſuch a precedent to ofticers of all ranks, if 
ich a crime were not ſeverely puniſhed, In the mean 
me, the monaſtery and the church were ſurrounded with 
pldiers, and the king immediately ſent to the archbiſhop, 
lring that the malefactor might be delivered up. The 
ergy inſiſted upon the right of ſanctuary poſſeſſed by 
ir church; and apprehending that the officers of the 
ment, in the firſt heat of their paſſion, would inſtantly 
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hang up the murderer, more zealouſly eſpouſed his 6 


into the affair; and that, if it appeared he was intitle u 
an aſylum, he ſhould be ſafely reſtored to the church. Th 


marched into the church with his men, and, after lon 
ſearching, found him in an empty vault; but, the male 
factor refuſing to quit his lurking-place, four grenadic 
jumping down forced him up, and dragged him out « oked 
the church. The mob immediately gathered, crying ou 


of one of the king's judges, and immediately a protect! 
| biſhop: The malefactor confeſſing that he had premeditate 


have his fleſh four times torn” with red-hot pincers, a 


fore him, which being done by the preſent colonel Sch 


King of Saxvinta's military Forces, 


eſpecially as he was an handſome well-made fellow, 2 
Roman-catholic. At laſt, the king gave the archbiſbo 
his word that the immunity of the church ſhould ſuffer n 
detriment ; adding, that the delivering up of the ſolde 
was claimed only in order to make a more regular enqu 


archbiſhop, relying on this promiſe, ſent a mandate to th rh 


monaſtery for delivering up the ſoldier to twelve grenadei he 
of his regiment, who were ſent to eſcort him. The mo * 
pretended they did not know what was become of him. Up 
this the lieutenant, who had been ſent with the grenadiers 


renera 
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that religion was profaned; that herretics were permitte 
to violate ſacred places; and that they crucified Chr 
afreſh as far as lay in their power; and nothing but fe: 
of the king, and the armed ſoldiers who guarded the male..c.q 
factor, reflvained the mob from being more outrageou ge 
In the mean time, the priſoner was tried in the preſen ¶uſt f 
report of the proceedings was communicated to the arc or 
jon, d 
bf War, 
be lie 


afterwards to be hanged. At firſt the king thought it t uged 
ſevere, and directed the whole proceedings to be laid be johted 
ghted 
lenburg, his majeſty acquieſced in the ſentence. II no 
evening before the execution, the criminal was cam ace h 
from the king's guard, where the firſt battalion of Schi ſprir 
| N regiment was then upon duty. The people Matte! 


fired his piece, was ſentenced to loſe his right-hand, t 


deed aſſembled together; but, on a ſuppoſition that Med! 


- priſoner was going to be reſtored to the church fade f. 
whence he was taken, towards which they ſeemed 1 
march, no diſturbance was made. The next morning be gat 
- ſcaffold was erected before the citadel, where the crimil Fa 
© underwent - the-'puniſhment with great reſolution ; nat, 
though he made a ſhew of devotion, he inſiſted that 
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u done what was right, and that he would do the ſame 


nin upon the like provocation. 


ould have done honour to the ancient Romans. To- 
ards the cloſe of the laſt century, when marſhal Catinat 
waded Piedmont, it was of the higheſt importance to the 
reſent king, then duke, to tar in time for puttin 

urin in a better poſture of defence. To this end he dit 
atched the count de Santena, then a major, and ſince 
eneral, with a few hundred men, to Avigliano, an old 
aftle about three German miles from Turin, which com- 
hands the road and valley from Suſa. As the French 


Ing by Santena, he fired at them with what little artillery 
e had. Catinat, who was no lefs ſurpriſed than pro- 
joked at this inſult, ſent to the caſtle, threatening to hang 
p the commanding officer; who returned him for an- 
wer, that he ſhould never have him alive, and that, till 
te artillery ſhould be brought before the caſtle, no ſur- 
ender was to be expected. Catinat, now ſtill more in- 
enſed, ordered a battery to be erected, and ſummoned the 
aſfle a ſecond time. Santena anſwered, that a breach 
nuſt firſt be made; which being begun, he offered to ca- 


he articles of capitulation; but, as a preliminary condi- 
jon, demanded that the ſoldiers ſhould be made priſoners 
If war, and the officers hanged. Upon this Santena took 
he lieutenant into his chamber, ſhut the door, and con- 
Iudted him between two barrels of powder, with two 
ghted matches lying by. . Santena, taking one of the 
ghted matches, got upon one of the powder-barrels, and 
lelired the Heutenant to follow his example; adding, that, 
Ince he muſt die, many, more of the French ſhould take 
| ſpring into the air, before all the Piedmonteſe in the 
aſtle ſhould loſe their lives. The lieutenant fo little re- 
hed this compliment, that he begged of Santena to lay 
ide ſuch a deſperate deſign, promiſing to do all that lay 
n his power for obtaining an honourable capitulation for 
te garriſon. Upon this aſſurance the commandant dit- 
led the lieutenant, who having made his report to Ca- 
nat, 'the marſhal ſaid, * I muſt ſee this man of ſuch ex- 

A 4 traordinary 


The trapſactions of the laſt forty years have ſerved toHeroic ac- 


; : n 34 er : tion of the 
ſire the Piedmonteſe with a martial ſpirit; and in there ha 


K war ſuch actions were performed by their troops, as Santena. 
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my, which conſiſted of thirty thouſand men, was for paſ- 


itulate, Catinat ſent a lieutenant into the caſtle to ſettle 
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Of general 
St. Amour. 
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© traordinary ſpirit and reſolution; and allowed tha 1, ite c 
and his men ſhould march out with their ſwords. As Fm. es 
ttena paſled by him, the marſhal ſaid, That he did in. 5, h 
e deed well deſerve to be hanged ; but, to ſhew him that heed by 
could eſteem courage and bravery in an enemy, en d 
< ſhould dine with him that day.” At table ſome P rench MW The! 
officers upbraided Santena on account of the duke of 83. to | 
voy's forming a league with heretics againſt the my itles 
chriſtian king. Santena remained filent for ſome time WWudeni 
till at laſt he aſked the marſhal whether he would alone his 
him freedom of ſpeech ? Catinat conſenting, he replies Wont, 
That his maſter had indeed, for ſelf-defence, taken ted 
< arms againſt the king of France, and had entered into e th 
© an alliance with heretics, ſuch as the Engliſh and our 
Dutch; nay further, that his maſter was for doine Penſib 
© ſomething worſe, and had ſent to Conſtantinople, Mit he 
© negotiate a league with the Turks; but that his mol{icordi, 
< chriſtian 3 2 had unluckily been before-hand withent w 
him there.“ Catinat laughed at the officers who had le, 2 
forced this keen repartee from Santena, ſaying, this mig, an 
teach them never to inſult brave men under misfortunes Nor 
However, Santena, by his extraordinary behaviour, ha ed i 
the good fortune to obtain for his maſter a ſuſpenſion oi port 
arms for ſome days. e chil 
The marquis d'Entreyve's gallant defence of Veui Gene 
againſt the French in the laſt war is ſufficiently known great 
he allies having a camp near the Po, the preſent kinę e liege 
of Sardinia uſed often to throw bomb-ſhells filled wii. E 
louis d'ors into Verua, for the encouragement of the gut of 
riſon 3 but want of proviſions at laſt obliged them to ſur imp 
render, When the ſoldiers marched out, of the garriſon, he 
d'Entreyve had an ammunition-loaf carried before him te th 
upon a pike, and, as he paſſed by the French general, ſad ban 
to him, This piece of bread was all the proviſion led, ſu 
© in the place; had it been provided with two days mor othe 
© ſubſiſtance, it ſhould have coſt you dearer.' at the 
The Piedmonteſe have likewiſe fignalized themſelves i as 
their valour in foreign ſervice, of which, among others ed, t! 
general St. Amour“ is a living inſtance. When he wa * 1 
| | z not 

* This worthy man died in the imperial camp at St. Beneditto, in d ce, 
year 1734. oy 


made 
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1, colonel of a regiment, the officers who valued them- 
Ives upon their birth, were ſo extremely piqued againſt 
he being but a peaſant's ſon, that he was challen- bo. 
d by four of his captains ſucceſſively, whom he killed Ws 
In the ſpot 3 and, upon diſpatching the laſt, he ſaid, 
There are now but eightAeft but the others thought 
to let the affair drop, It is not his valour only which 
Jes this gentleman to the higheſt eſteem, but alſo his 
lence and diſcretion in never forgetting the meanneſs 
his extraction. Once, while he was at table in Pied- 
ont, with the chief officers and generals whom he had 
ted to an entertainment, his father happened to come bit 
to the houſe, and ſent up word of his arrival. St. 9 
mour informed his gueſts of it, adding, that he was not 11 
ſenſible of the regard due to them, but begged leave wt 
at he might dine with his father in the next room. He * 
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ordingly withdrew, tho' the company was very ur- 
nt with him that his father might ſit down at their 
dle, and thus acted up to the character of the dutiful 
a, and the polite gentleman. He has been a great be- l 
tor to the village where he was born, having en- 

wed it with two very commendable foundations ; one 

, or portioning poor young women, the other for teaching 

e children of peaſants to write and read. | 

General Roftallerie, your former acquaintance, is til] Of general 
un great reputation, having. diſtinguiſhed his courage at Roſtallerie. 
ang fiege of Verua and Turin, as well as on other occaſi- 


vi. He had no great liking to the Germans, on ac- 
gar ont of ſome uneaſineſs he met with when a captain in 
ſure imperial ſervice. One of his horſes dying in the ſta- 


, he ordered his ſervant to drag it out; but, it being 
re than he could manage, the maſter lent him a help- 
| hand, by pulling at the rope. As in Italy, or Eng- 
left d, ſuch an action would not have been regarded; yet 
more other captains looked upon it as ſuch a degradation, 
at they would not ſerve. under him. The duke of Lor- 
s fo, as generaliſſimo, being informed of the affair, or- 
ben ed, that no farther notice ſhould be taken of it, and, 
add more force to the order, invited him to dinner. 
h notwithſtanding all this, he was obliged to quit the 
log EL | 

cannot forbear adding one inftance more, which muſt Remarkable 


fear the more extraordinary, and intitle the author to Micha, « 


mad E pioneer. 
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IG the greater praiſe, as. his birth and education wen] 
mean, which ſeldom produce thoſe ambitious views | 
which ſo many caring or heroic actions, as they are called 
are owing. At the flege of Turin, in 1706, the Prey 
fiat rale into one of the largeſt ſubtertaneous gallerid 
belonging to the citadel, andghe French engineer wa; jx 
warded with two hundred louis d'ors, for diſcovering th 

| paſſage. The French now, concluded that they fol 
make their way into the citadel, by means of this ſecn 
paſſage, and accordingly paſted two hundred grenadie 
. One Micha, a jedmonteſe peaſant, who h; 
een compelled to ſerve as a pioneer, and, by his good n; 
tural parts and long practice, had acquired ſuch a (ki; 
It as to be made à Corporal of the pioneers, he was the 
working at that place with about, twenty men, in ord 
to complete a mine. But hearing the French buſy oe 
his head, in ſecurin "themſelves in the gallery, it imm 
diately occurred to Aar that his work was now becom 


uſeleſs, the enemy being poſſeſſed of a place which woll 
be of infinite dettiment to the beſieged; he was alſo co 

vinced that it would coſt him his life to hinder it, h 

mine having no fauciflon, with which he might ſpring 

\ with leſs danger. There was no time for deliberatic 

tl he therefore wu en formed this brave reſolution: t 

ö ſave his companions, he ordered them immediately 

Withdraw out of the mine, and fire a muſquet as a fy 

nal, when they were in a place of ſafety, adding, th 

they ſhould go and acquaint his majeſty, that Micha i 

plored a ſubliſtance for his wife and children. Upon hea 

ing the ſignal, he immediately ſet fire to the mine, 2 

thus ſacrificed his own life, and blew.up.the two hundr 

French grenadiers into the air. I leave this action, $ 

to your conſideration, only adding, that the king has pn 

vided not only for his widow and children, but has ſettk 

a perpetual annuity. of ſix hundred livres a year upon M 
_sr_c ne | 

Card ds The life-guards, conſiſt of three troops, namely, f 
corps, or life- Savoyard, the Piedmanteſe, and the Sicilian. Forme 

the captains of them ranked as lieutenant generals, t 

heutenants as colonels, and the cornets as lieutenant 

lonels but, though this privilege be taken away, yet td 

are accounted among the principal perſons of the cout 
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te wars, the French having blown 0 works of all 

ble places, ſuch as Montmelian, Caſal, Verua, Ver- 
l, Sc. which had the misfortune of falling into their 
nds. However, except on the Milaneſe fide, the king's 


me fortifications have been built near Aleſſandria on the 
yer Taner ; but, the emperor remonſtrating _ it, 
ey were called by the ſofter name of repairs. Towards 
rance, Feneſtrelle will be ſoon made a very ſtrong place. 
have before given you a deſcription of the incompara- 
Fort la Brunette near Suſa, which is a work of fif- 
en years. Turin, together with its citadel, now re- 
ains to be deſcribed . A permiſſion from the gover- 
or is requiſite to obtain a particular view of theſe; yet 
is does not extend to the ramparts and baſtions. This 
tification is a regular pentagon, or a fort with five 
val baſtions, with a vaulted deep well in every ba- 
jon, ſo that they cannot be deprived of water; and, con- 
ering the number and ſpaciouſneſs of the ſubterraneous 
orks, the whole citadel may be ſaid to ſtand, as it were, 
the air. The ground on which it ſtands being a little 
iſed above the — country, no water can be con- 
yed into the ditches and lower works. In this its chief 
rength conſiſts, as the mines and ſouterrains would, in 
great meaſure, be rendered unſerviceable, could they 
oyerflowed. It is alſo well fortified and undermined 
ards the city, to which it is nearer than the citadel is 
Milan. The proximity of the latter to that city is 
great diſadvantage, as Milan is not fortified ; whereas 
Turin it is otherwiſe, both the city and citadel mutu- 
adding to each other's ſtrength. From the city ſide 
e goes over ſeveral bridges and ditches, through an en- 
nce, over which is an inſcription, ſignifying, that the 
adel was completed by his - preſent majeſty in the 
enty-firſt year of his age. — thence you paſs 
ough a dungeon, or a large round tower with a flat 


The citadel of Turin, as to its ſituation and eſplanade, very much 
bles that of Tournay, and Mill more that of Liſle, which, however, 
more houſes in it, and likewiſe water in the ditches. If the ſubter- 
dus works of Tournay are admired by all connoiffeurs, yet thoſe of 
i are not in the leaſt inferior, if they do not rather ſurpaſs them. . 

TOOL, 


- 


As to the king of Sardinia's fortified-places on the con- Fortified 
vent, the number of them is guy diminiſhed ſince the Places. 
b 


minions are till pretty well ſecured. In the preſent year 
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roof. This is the magazine for proviſions, and 
the military ſtores. It is bomb- proof, the 7 a ; 
ſiege of 1706, having thrown ſeveral hundred bon, , 


it, but to no effect. The bombons or large bombs of Ml 


or eight hundred pounds weight, three or four of whi, 
they uſed ſometimes in a night, would certainly have 4 
moliſhed this tower, had they fallen upon it; but on 2 
count of 1 weight they did not reach 
far, moſt of them, falling in the area of a citadel, { 
_ five or fix feet in the e and with ſuch violence, 28 
be heard on the neighbouring mountains. This tower: 
ſo has its ſubterraneous paſſages or galleries towards g 
other baſtions; ſo that, if the enemy ſhould become n 
ſters of the latter, the dungeon alone could very vt 
hold out fourteen days, before it would be obliged to 
pitulate. Here is the main guard, and on the left-ha 
towards the area of the citadel is to be the comma 
dant's houſe, and on the right-hand that of the governo 
both theſe buildings when completed, the firſt being 
ready finiſhed, will form an elegant amphitheatre faci 
the area. On the left-hand, at the end of this area 
the caſerns or barracs, from whence one is led by tor 
Admirable light into the Souterrains, which indeed are wonde 
done cia. At the entrance are vaulted ſtables for fifty horſes; 
del. hundred and thirty paces beyond theſe, and forty or fi 
more under the main ditch, one comes under the Cont 
garde, where are other ſtables for fifty horſes, which m 
de brought hither by the main ditch. Here the ſubte 
neous paſſages or galleries extend in two branches, « 
to the Po, the other to the diſtance of two or three Pit 
monteſe miles, not ſo much for the ſake of an outlet, 
to lead to the vaſt number of mines which take up ev 
part of the ground. Theſe in the year 1706 would | 
greatly md the French, and prevented their n 
approaches to the citadel, had they been provided vit 
ſufficient quantity of powder; but the preceding ſieg 
Montmelian, Yvrea, Chivas, Verue, Cc. had occalidi 
ſuch a conſumption of it, that it was ſold at the nat 
an ecu or crown per pound at Turin. Every mom 
at the relief of the guard, the ſoldiers deliver up # 
powder they have remaining, and are ſtrictly ſearches} 
they conceal any for ſale; and, if the quantity found! 


on them exceed two charges, the offender is ine 
Punt 
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hed with death, The French had erected a bat- 
„of twenty-four ſixty pounders _— over one of 
mines of the citadel ; and, if the mine had taken pro- 
effect, the whole battery muſt have been entirely de- 
liſhed : but by the want of powder only one gun was 
own up, and in a ſalley was brought into the city, and 
:ced before the houſe of the then commander in chief, 
zunt Daun. In the above-mentioned gallery is ſhewn 
e place where the brave pioneer Micha voluntarily de- 
ted his life for the good of his country, and the da- 
age done by that noble action is now thoroughly re- 
ired, However, the French were greatly miſtaken in 
nking themſelves ſure that, by means of this large gallery, 
hich is broad neee m for a carriage to turn about in, 
ey ſhould be maſters of the citadel; for through the 
naller gallery (which is over the larger, and has ſeve- 
| trenches from whence they may fire upon the enemy) 
caſe of neceſſity, iron port-cullices can be let down, 
d grenadoes, bombs, and other inſtruments of deſtruc- 
n may be thrown into it through loop-holes provided 
r ſuch extremities. Beſides, this large gallery is forti- 
d at the end of every W not to ſpeak of the 
any mines underneath it. There are properly four gal- 
es over one another, of. which the lowermoſt is at the 
pth of an hundred and ſeventeen feet under ground. 
ito theſe none but Germans are admitted, as being con- 
ant friends to the houſe of Savoy; and therefore the 
ficer who attends foreigners here always enquires of 
at country they are. The mines, countermines, and 
er ſubterraneous works are very ſurprizing. In the 
eſt gallery there are a kind of ſpiracles to let in the 
and keep it dry ; and in ſome places one meets with 
trous incruſtations. From the .ſubterraneous works of 
s one baſtion, an idea may be formed of the other four. 
lides all theſe conveniencies every one is provided with 
oven, a well, and a magazine for — On the 
zjat-hand of the area is a deep large well, which has 
n left open, ſince a powder magazine not far from it 
$ ſet on fire by lightning, before the fiege, by which 
ident not es 6 the adjacent buildings (among which 
$ the governor's houſe) but likewiſe the bomb maga- 
e beyond it was entirely deſtroyed. During the ſiege, 
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ſeendent ſans ſe rencontrer ; ft un double efealier fans dri, 
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a bomb fell into it which did a great deal of damage 
the well, ſo that it is not yet thoroughly repaired, © 
The water is very clear, and in the ſummer heatz 4 
governor has a tent erected over it, which is as cool x; 
gu The well is twelve paces in diameter, and i 
deſcribed by Miſſon, Tom. III. p. . 50. On ) 4 
commuondit# & um bon puits, ou les chevaux meſmes monteni ts di. 


qui tourne tant d fois, que la en devient aiſee, i, 
Here is the — of Canes well, Arg — 
© horſes go up and down, and meet without inconyerj. 
©. ency; there is a kind of double ſtair-caſe, if ] may 
< call it ſo, without ſteps, and the deſcent is very eal 
6 7 rm frequent 5 

The fiege of Turin laſted four months and a half, and 
the breach on the fide of the citadel, towards the gate of 
Suſa, was ſo wide that a whole battalion in front migh 
have marched into it; the only reſource left the beſieged 
was to keep a large fire continually. burning in the breach, 
All utenſils and furniture made of wood were uſed fo 
this E and in ſeveral parts of the city the roofs of 
the houſes were pulled down for the ſake of the wood 
for fuel; and by theſe means the breach was defended til 
the town was relieved. 

Marſhal Marſin lies interred in a Capuchin monaſter 
half a league from the city, on the road to la Venerie; 
the French intrenchments having been attacked not fi 
from this place, where the marſhal, being mortally wound 
ed, expired. On the wall betwixt two fiſhes, which! 
ſuppoſe were the ſupporters of his arms, is the following 


inſcription : 


Ferdinando de Marſin 
- France Mareſcall 

Supremi Galliæ Ordinis Equiti Torquato 

| Valencenarum Gubernatori | 
Duo in loco 

7 Septembris Ann. Dom. 1706. 

Inter fuarum cladem & fugam 
Victoriam Exercitum, Vitam amiſit 

Eternum in hoc tumulo 


Aer Saab Il thilidy Fbrbes 
of Ferdinand de Marſin, marſhal of France, 


Valenciennes, who on | | 
were laughtered and put to flight, loſt the victory, his 
umy, and his life in this place. | 


lle died two hours after the battle, often repeating theſe 
ods, Tout off perdu, mais je Wen ſuis 4 la cauſe. i. e. 


All is Toft, but not through any fauft of mine.“ Of 


. © This tomb tomb was erected to the eternal me- 


® ht of the order of the Holy Ghoſt, and governor of 
Sept, 7, 1706, when his men- 
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en 
m-. fifteen thouſand priſoners moſt of them died with 
anger and hardſhips. After their defeat, the French Error of the 


as the very route the allies for their own advantage could 
we wiſhed them to fake; whereas Milan was but weak- 
earrifoned with enperialiſts, and a body of eighteen 
ouſand French was actually in Italy; conſequently the 


we formed a freſh army. After the victory, the preſent 
no of Sardinia was very eager for purſuing the enemy; 
t prince Eugene on account of the bad ftate of his ca- 
Iry did not think it adviſable. Another capital fault of 
e French in this campaign in Italy, was, that, after 
zking themſelves maſters of Chivas, inſtead of loſin 

e before Veriie, they did not march directly for Turin, 
ich at that time was ill prepared for a vigorous defence. 
hey alſo might with greater advantage have formed their 
in attacks at another part of the city, and not on the 
e where the citadel ſtands. The ſoldiers of which the 
rriſon conſiſted, had but little of that experience and 
cipline which they afterwards acquired during the war; 
that I don't know, whether an officer of dilkinction, at 
at time in the citadel, was much out in his conjecture, 
en he ſaid to me, that Turin was injudiciouſly attack- 
and as ill defended. The king of Sardinia was then 
it were at the laſt gaſp; and after the victory, it is re- 
ted, that, in the felt tranſports of joy, he ſaid that, 
He was very near being obliged to dance attendance in 
he emperor's anti- chamber. So that it is little to be 
Pdered at, if he doth not ſhew any great regard for the 
wn of France ; and that the people every-where are 
d with the moſt bitter animoſity againſt that nation. 
erer the Piedmonteſe are not very fond of the Ger- 


tered troops might eaſily. have joined them, and thus 


| in ret ing to Pi a which French in 
mmitted a great erro! in returning to 7 85 which = 
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| mans, who, in their marches through the coun 


' 
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friends, ſhewed no more favour than the F rench, 1 


declared enemies. Beſides, the French formerly, when of 
good terms with the houſe of Savoy, lived ſplendidly, 2 
made their money fly about the country, 'a fault wh; 
the German troops wherever they are quartered are ven 
careful not to be guilty f. | 

I ſhall conclude this letter with an account of the 9. 
der of the annual proceſſion on the 8th of September, in 
commemoration of the relief of Turin, and in honour o 
the virgin Mary: 


1. The charity children. | 

2. The fraternity of St. Maurice cloathed in red 

3. The fraternity of St. Rock, in blue. 

4. The fraternity of the holy Sudary, in white, 

5. The fraternity of the Annonciada, in white. 

6. The fraternity of Mercy, in black. 

g. The fraternity of the Holy Trinity, in red. 
The fraternity of the Holy Ghoſt, in dark grey. 

9. The fraternity of Jeſus, in white. 

10. The fraternity of the Holy Croſs, in white. 


Orders of monks. 


IT. Of St. Michael, Trinitarians. alant 
I'2, — St. Francis de Paole. cha 
13. — Fanciſcans of the Angels. uve 1 
14. — Barefooted Auguſiines, our, 
15. — Capuchins. . Capi 
16. — St. Mary le Place, Carmelites. 2, th 
I7. — Auguſtmes. © cove 
is, — Sr. Francis of the Obſervance. g ft 
19. — St. Francis Minors. grea 
20, — 12 | is 1 
21, — Barnardins de la Conſola, . 51 
5 del 
After theſe came the court, and a 
-fout 
22. Footmen. b dre 
23. Pages. tage 
24. Six trumpeters. | tral 


25. A number of gentlemen. - _ 


b, 
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76. Six trumpeters. 
27. The canons of St. John. 
28. The canons of the Trinity. 


Rr TER XXX. 
Deſcription of the City of Turin. 


8 IN, 


ls and baſtions are all lined with free-ſtone, and it 
es up an hour and an half to walk round the fortifi- 
ons. This favour is not permitted without a note 
ned by the commandant 3 however, it is eaſily ob- 
ed, and holds good for any time afterwards. The 
alantneſs of the ramparts is very much heightened by 
charming proſpect it yields, eſpecially from Porte 
ure to Porte du Po and la Porta de la Venerie, or de 
our, where one has a view of Madame Royale's villa, 
Capuchin monaſtery on the mountain, the princeſs's 
a, the church of Superga, and of villa's without num- 
covering the mountains. From the Porte de Suſe no- 
g ſtrikes the eye but mountains, and theſe, during 
greateſt part of the year, covered with ſnow. The 
is not very large, but populous ; and I have been 
red, by a perſon who ſaw the account which the mar- 
del Borgo every year delivers to the king, that, at 
end of the year 1728, the inhabitants amounted to 
four thouſand fix hundred. The plague which made 
6 dreadful havock at Marſeilles, procured no ſmall ad- 
tage to Turin and its environs, having driven thither 
tral manufaQtures, ſome of which Turin was wholly 


= and the others, for want of {kill and a num- 
OL. 0 N 1 | 


\ 


HE celebrated Emanuel has given an account, in Largenefs of 
two volumes in folio, of the origin, increaſe and . city of 
ſent ſtate of Turin; and the long ſiege it ſuſtained, in, 


century, is a ſufficient proof of its ſtrength. The inhabitants. 


umber of its 


ber 


any city in Europe; at leaſt I know of none in Ita 
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ber of hands, were in a languid ſtate. Within the E 
are forty- eight churches and monaſteries, and ſeventy 
more in the neighbourhood. The patrons of the git 

St. Francis de Sales, St. Francis de Paola, St. Philip 8 
St. Anthony de Padua, St. Secundus, and St. Valeri 
accordingly their ſeveral feſtivals are obſerved with ent 
ordinary devotion and ſplendor. I have never ye he 
able to procure a good plan of this city; that publiſt 
by Bodenehrr at Augſburg is full of errors, but his n 
of the adjacent country is very exact. If Turin con 
nues to increaſe in largeneſs and magnificence, as i; 
done hitherto, it will certainly have the nobleſt reet; 


France, England, Holland, or Germany, that at preſe 
equal it in this reſpect. But here I ſpeak of the n 
city, in which are the royal palace, the Rüe neuve, t 
Rie du Po, which are remarkably fine. From the d. 
of the king's palace is a direct proſpect of ſevente 
hundred paces over the palace-court and La place de 
Charles, along the Rüe neuve to Porte neuve. Ti 
houſes in La place de St. Charles (which is a fine {qua 
have all arched piazza's; ſo that, in the heavieſt rai 
one may walk dry under the ſhelter of them. TheR 
neuve, or new ſtreet, is eighteen paces broad, the houf 
four ſtories high, and every houſe exactly reſembles th 
oppoſite to it on the other ſide of the ſtreet, and is 
leaſt an hundred paces in front. There are but thr 
buildings on each ſide from the area before the pala 
to an entrance into La place de St. Charles, where tl 
Rue neuve begins, which extends a hundred and twent 
three paces in length. The inner court of the palace 
an hundred and forty-four paces long; the Place 
Chateau is an hundred and ninety-ſeven ; the fireet | 
twixt this ſquare and that of St. Charles, four hundn 
and twenty-three ; the Place de St. Charles, two hundn 
and eighty-four ; the further ſtreet, four hundred and hit 
ſeven : and the open place before the gate, an hundre 
paces. Bernini, the celebrated architect, is ſaid to ha 
preferred this ſtreet to any in Italy: however, I take t 
liberty to ſay, that for pleaſantneſs I think the Rite di 
ſuperior to it. The length of this ſtreet is but elet 
hundred common paces, and the houſes only three 


ries high; the breadth of it is ſeven or eight 2 I 
N , p 
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.cious and lofty piazza's of the Place du Chateau are 
ontinued in a direct line on both ſides of the ſtreets ; ſo 
btin the worſt weather it is pleaſant walking. The 


buſes within the gate form a fine amphitheatre, and over 
je gate without is the following inſcription : 


Ambitum Urbis Inſcription w 
Ad Eridant ripas ampliorem _—_— he = 
Carolus Emanuel II. * 1 
Dum vitam & Regnum clauderet, inchoavit; j ; 
| Maria Foanna Baptiſta 1 | 
Dum Filius regno adpleſceret, auxit ; 

Victor Amadeus bis 

Dum regnum inret, abſolvit. 4 

Aterno Trium Principum beneficto 


fternum Monumentum grata Civitas poſuit. 1 
Anno MDCLXXX. f 


The enlargement of the compaſs of this city towards 
the banks of the Po was begun by Charles Emanuel II. to- ö | 
wards the cloſe of his life and reign ; MariaJohanna Bap- jj 
tiſta continued it during the minority of her fon ; Victor | 
Amadeus compleated it at the commencement of his 9 
reign. The city, out of gratitude, erected this eter- _ 

nal monument to the everlaſting munificence of the 4 
three royal benefactors above-mentioned in the year . j | 
1680,” Y 


| | 
The grandeur and elegance of this ſtreet entirely cor- i 
ponds with the inſcription; and it was but a malignant | | 
rcaſm of a Spaniard, who, upon reading it, ſaid, Tres | 
Keyes para una puerto; i. e. Three princes join to erect 
Ine gate,” 935 N 
There is a deſign of building a ſtreet from the area be- | 
re the palace to the gate of Suſa, which is to be like p 


be Rue du Po; but this will occaſion many houſes to ih 
e pulled down. This is the worſt part of the city, the 1 
heets being extremely narrow, and the houſes very old. 10 | 
| large area, in the form of an amphitheatre, is alread i" 


gun; and likewiſe a new ftreet facing the Porte de | us 
enerie, which is alſo called Porte de la Cour, and de la | 
tore, When the old buildings are pulled down, the 
mers fit up the inſide of their houſes at their own 
3 charge, 


2 * n 2 * = 
wo —- — * a — — — i 
A * ——_ i * n 
Vo : a 2 


charge; and according to their own fancy; but the gy 
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ſide muſt be built from a model propoſed: to them, that 
a perfect ſymmetry may appear in thoſe parts of the bu 
ings that are expoſed to public view. Any owner bei 
— — unwilling or unable to build, the vicaire, or lie 
tenant of the police, a proper eſtimate being made, yy 
chaſes the ground and houſe” on the city's account; ; 
as the public charge, by this means, runs pretty hig 
the king has previouſly adjuſted the matter with the d 
rectors and ſurveyors. ® 
Behind the king's palace, towards St. John's churd 
they are laying out a large ſquare. The old ducal y 
lace, which ſtood there, and the church are to be pull 
down, and the latter is to be rebuilt in the middle of t 
ſquare. The royal chapel of the Holy Sudary being t 
ſmall, notwithſtanding the prodigious ſums it coſt, is al 
to be demoliſhed, in. order to be rebuilt on a larger plan, 
The fineſt buildings in this city are count Paëſanꝗ 
hotel, which coſt fifty thouſand louis d'ors ; thoſe of coufharble 
Gouarene, in La place Caroline ; of the marquis de G lorin 
neri; the college or ſeminary of the Jeſuits ; St. Joh The 
hoſpital, and the palace of Carignan. The architect Wark 
this laſt was P. Guarini, who alſo deſigned the new buli ere. 
ing and alterations begun at la Venerie, beſides maihiles, 
other buildings near the Porte de Suſe, and La place Tu 
roline. Theſe expenſive improvements of the city Mer w. 
not a little promoted by an ordnance, which impoweWitt c 
every one, intending to rebuild or enlarge his houſs, WW ma 
oblige his next neighbour, whoſe houſe is of leſs vali wi 
than it is propoſed the new one ſhall be, to diſpoſe of Met uf 
whole or part of his ground-plot to him at a reaſona bt e 
rate. The ſtreets are here kept very clean by a on red 
enious contrivance: between the citadel and the P tl 
* Suſa, the water is brought in by a canal out of g it 
Doria, and thence conveyed through an aqueduct entec 
the town-ditch into the city, where it is diſtributed Wi faca 
pleaſure through all the ſtreets, and. carries off all rag: 
filth and ſoil. This contrivance alſo ſerves to clear it ſe; 
ſtreets of the ſnow in the winter, unleſs it be ordered Wc! a 
leave it on the ground for the diverſion of the prince e e. 
Piedmont, who often rides upon the ſnow in a fledge. WF a | 
For the further convenience and ornament of the c fo 


lanthorns have lately been hung up in the — ons 


£ 
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-ofs lanes 3 but their diſtance of ſeventy or eighty paces q 
ween each of them is rather too great to anſwer any 4 
od purpoſe, : A 
| 
1 


As to the eccleſiaſtical buildings in this city, they are 
uch inferior to the others, for they are very ancient; 
hereas the fineſt edifices at Turin were built in the two 
It reigns. The city of Aſti exceeded Turin formerly, 


io: the churches there are in the Gothic taſte. ' 
e (oF The chapel of St. Laurence, cloſe by the palace, is The chapel i 
e fineſt in Turin; of this alſo P. Guarini was the ar- 9 Lau- 1 
ur ect, and it is celebrated for ſeveral valuable marble 
es, beſides its lofty roof. The tabernacle on the 0 
ulld eat altar conſiſts of beautiful ſmall pillars of oriental if 


f euble, and the pyx in which the hoſt is kept, is made [ 

1g his lazuli. | 4% 
is a The chapel of the Holy Trinity, not far from this, is 140 
lan newhat ſmaller, but full of magnificent decorations; it 
lands a lofty cupola, ſuperb altars, and curious works in 44 
cou able of all colours. Here is alſo a rich foundation for 14 
* Worms. | { | 
Joh The Corpus-Chri/ti chapel is in the green market, andStory of the i 

ect Wnarkable for the miracle ſaid to have been wroughthoſt. 


gere. In the year 1453, the Savoyards having pillaged 
maß eles, it happened that a conſecrated hoſt was brought 
Turin along with the booty. It was packed up toge- 


ty er with ſome other things upon an aſs; and, when the * 
do wet came to this ſpot, he kneeled down, and could not 
ſs, made to ſtir a ſtep further. In the mean time, the '$ 
a with which it was loaded flew open, and the wafer | 4 
of et up into the air, where it continued hovering in the l \ 
onaWht of the people, till the biſhop arrived, into whoſe A 


red hand it gently deſcended, and was him carried * 
to this church. In the year 1598, the peſtilence 1 1 
g in all the neighbouring parts, this church was orna- . 
nted with fine marble pillars and ſtatues, and a ſtate- 
ſacade, at the expence of the city, which eſcaped the 
tavion, | 4 5 
it ſeems the Jeſuits every-where make a point of it to Jeſwts ſl 
te! all other orders in fins buildings, and accordingly 8 
7 exerted themſelvyes at Turin; and though the church 
a little dark, it is equalled by few churches in the 
for the fine paintings in freſco, and its marble deco- 
ons. They have a college adjoining to it, beſides the 
- ſemi⸗ 
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The church La Conſola may likewiſe be reckoned among the finel 


of La Con- 
ſola. 


St. Philip's 
church, 


Franciſcan 
church, 


markable. On the le 


freſco, and is alſo better illuminated. 


* 


CITY of TURIN. 
ſeminary mentioned above, which is ſo large, as come 
niently to lodge the fifty fathers, of which number ch 
ſociety conſiſts. "They have a yearly income of five thy, 
ſand piſtoles in this city; but how long they will ene 
the whole is now a queſtion. This college, as to time 
is leſs ancient than the Jeſuits college in . by 
the firſt foundation was at Montjois. 


churches in Turin. In it is a miraculous image of 
virgin Mary, which has brought a multitude of pecunia 
ofterings to the chapel where it ſtands. 

The church of St. Philip is alſo very magnificent; bu 
that of St. Thomas ſurpaſſes it in its excellent paintings i 


The Franciſcan church in La place de St. Charles! 
ornamented on the outſide with fine ſtatues and pyn 
mids : another edifice of the ſame kind is to be built op 
polite to it, and in the centre of the ſquare is to be a cy 
rious fountain, 

In the convent of the Minimes de Franciſco de Paolo 
in the Rüe du Po, is a fine diſpenſary, well furniſhe 
with medicines : ſome other orders, as the Carmelites, th 45 
Capuchins al Monte, the Franciſcans a la Madonna « f 0 
Angelis, and the Auguſtines of St. Charles, have th p 
ſame conveniency. * 

On the right-hand, near the Po- gate, ſtands a Capu 7M 
chin monaſtery, which, being ſituated on an eminence 7% 
affords a delightful proſpect of the city and its environs ber 
The church n to this convent has nothing ri 

K 


ell int 
he w! 


tend 
hand, at the entrance, is a mard| bog 


monument, with a Latin epitaph, in memory of Alex 
der Monti marquis of Farilliani ; it is but an indifferen 
piece. On the other ſide of the Po-bridge, about half 
league from the city, is the chapel of Notre Dame d 
Pilone, full of paultry daubings, and little filver image 
Sc. hung up by way of votive tables. One of them 
indeed, is ſomething remarkable, which repreſents tl 
virgin Mary appearing to a girl who had fallen into th 
Po, with this inſcription : 


hem | 
oft an 


CT Caf TUREFN. 3257 


uod 
Margaritha uz puella undecennis 
Inter proximi molendint rotas & vortices 
4 Per horam ſubmerſa 0 
Deipara V. apparente incolumis evaſerit 1 


In primi monumentum miraculi 9 
Grata fidelium pietas 7 
Eccltſiam hanc excitauit, Anno D. MDCXLIF. = 


This chapel was erected in the year 1644, by the A girl mira- i 
piety of the faithful, in grateful remembrance of the happy — _ f 
deliverance of Margaret Mollar, a girl of eleven years of Po. 1 
age, who, for a whole hour, was immerged under water 
among the wheels and eddies of a neighbouring mill; but, 
the bleſſed virgin, mother of God, appearing to her, 


ſhe eſcaped without receiving any hurt.“ 5 


It is well known, that, about three years ſince, a child i 
tl into the Danube, at Ulm, and after being toſſed by it 
he wheels gf a mill, and carried a great way in the ri- | 
er, was at laſt taken up without receiving any manner 
hurt. The memory of this remarkable deliverance | 
preſerved by an inſcription on a copper-plate. | 
Among the laudable foundations at Turin, the five Hoſpitals, | 
joſpitals for the poor, ſick, and difabled may juſtly be 
eckoned the moſt uſeful. "Fhe count de Provana is the 
reſent governor of the king's hoſpital; and the patients 
re under the care of two of the court-phyſicians, who 
tend, by turns, quarterly. They have, beſides, an ec- 
leſtaſtic for inſtructing them in religion, and preparing 
dem for a happy exit. No incurables, nor ſuch as have 
oſt any of their limbs, are admitted here, this hoſpital 
jeing deſigned only for ſuch as are judged capable of be- 
ng reſtored to health by proper care. It is alſo limited 
d ſuch only who have been in the king's ſervice, or in 
e dwiſs guards: The patients generally are about forty 
Ir fifty in number. 
The largeſt and fineſt hoſpital in Turin is that of St. st. John's 
ohn, not far from la place Caroline, near the ramparts, hoſpital. 
t was often found, that ſeveral ſingle women, whoſe 
pregnancy was the fruits of a 5 — converſation, and 
do were deſtitute of neceſſaries, cruelly made away with 
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apothecary, with four aſſiſtants, two ſurgeons, and twelve 


* 


CITY of TURIN, 


their infants. All ſuch diſtreſſed creatures are admit, anot 
here, as are many other poor but honeſt pregnant women hol 
There were lately in this hoſpital about twenty ſuch edu 
tients, beſides four hundred foundlings and orphans, ue 
hundred incurables, and two hundred patients why ry 7 
were judged curable, -T he children are employed in (yin , t 
ning ſilk and other works, till they are fit to be taugt nt 
ſome mechanic trade. Ie ground floor is for the ma ho 
patients, and the upper flory for the females ; both aan 
very lofty, being equal in height to three common ſtore H. 
The beds are placed at a diſtance from each other (ere ng 
patient having one to himſelf) with an altar in the centre ant 
ſo that all the patients have a ſight of it, and may hearioathir 
maſs without getting out of their beds. When this cn a; 
fice is compleated, it will be the fineſt of the kind in A e dail 
Italy. The front of it is a hundred and eighty comm! grant 
paces in length, and appears ſo magnificent, that it reWMhyriſo! 
ſembles a royal palace. It has three doors in front, an ond 

over the grand entrance are theſe words, Salut! pauperumWſhippe: 
temporal: ; divitum æternæ apertum. i. e. This edifce inn 
open for the temporary relief of the poor, and the ctet ding 
© nal ſalvation of the rich.” The management of this e, « 
cellent foundation is lodged in two deputies of the chapte ey d 
of St. John, and two of the ſeventy counſellors of thee of | 
city. Theſe deputies manage the revenues and expence ec all 
of the city, whilſt the ſenate (which conſiſts of four preliſarate 
dents and fourteen ſenators) takes cognizance of civil and 
criminal proceſſes, and are choſen annually, but öfter 
continued longer in their office, 'T'wo phyſicians and an 


mates, have the care of this hoſpital. 'T heſe laſt viſit the 
atients, adminiſter medicines to them, and take care that 
they be duly attended, Over the female paticnts a: 
placed four matrons, and under them twelve nurſcs, be. 
ſides two midwiyes and four aſſiſtants, who are inſtructed 

y them in that profeſſion. To this hoſpital belong als 
our confeſſors, two ſtewards, and four laundreſſes. The 
yearly revenue is not always alike, although the greateſt 
part ariſes from ſure funds ; but it generally amounts t9 

bout thirty thouſand crowns, or an hundred and twenty 
thouſand Piedmonteſe livres, and ſometimes it has riſen t9 


Another 


CITY of TURIN. 


; hoſpjtal for the poor, which takes up great part of the 
e du Po, and has a very large revenue ariſing from rents, 
1 the annual ſubſcriptions of the citizens. The king, 
ery year, gives to the hoſpital three hundred ſacks of 
en three of which are computed to make a ſufficient 
antity of bread to ſerve one perſon a whole year. In 
« houſe are generally two thouſand, and often three 
duſand poor people, picked up out of the ſtreets, and 
pployed in ſeveral forts ef manufactures. Here the 
ung and old of both ſexes are furniſhed with a remedy 
inſt idleneſs, and are provided with meat, drink, 
athing, and attendance when ſick, or grown decrepit 
th age. Forty ſoldiers in blue, with red bandeliers, 
daily diſperſe about the city to take up all beggars and 
ants ; if they be foreigners, after undergoing a ſhort 
rriſonment, they are driven out of the city : and for a 
ond offence, beſides a longer impriſonment, they are 
ipped and baniſhed out of the country; but the natives 
immediately brought away to the hoſpital. "The main 
ding 1 of two quadrangles, with galleries round 
em, one for the men, and the other for the women. 
bey dine ſeparately in their reſpective halls, to the num- 
rof ſome hundreds at a time in each. The two ſexes 
ie alſo their particular time of hearing maſs, and are 
jarated from the reſt of the congregation by an iron 
te, The church is worth ſeeing, on account of its 
of, and the aſcenſion of the virgin Mary, admirably 
ned by the famous chevalier Daniel, the ſame who 
formed the Heſco work in the king's gallery at Turin. 
the paſſages of the ground floor in both courts, are the 
s of the benefactors, with elegant Latin inſcrip- 
ns. « . 


unate relation of a perſon in whom are united all the 
ities of a general and an ambaſſador, who is poſſeſſed 
th an imagination 6f being the legitimate ſon of 
ws XIV. His mother (as he conceives) not having 
n as miſtreſs to that prince, but legally married to 
dy he paſſionately inſiſts on having the enſigns of royalty, 
is for keeping a ſplendid court. In ſhort, his frenzy 
o great, that at length it became abſolutely my - 

ans 4 _ ary 


Another laudable foundation at Turin is la charits, or La cbaritg. 


A foreigner ſhould viſit the hoſpital for maniacs, which Bedlam, and 
under excellent regulations. And here I ſaw an un- 
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Store houſes 
of wood, 


King”s at- 


eention with execution of the police laws; and he has been knoy 
regard to the 


police. 


Thick air of thick fogs, which, in autumn and winter, are continual 


Tur in. 


Bad water. 


Bad inns, 


fary to ſend him hither, where he has a particular ch 


ſereneſt ſky and brighteſt ſunſhine. 


CITY of TURIN. 


ber, with a little gallery to walk in, his brother pain 
eight hundred Piedmonteſe livres per annum for his ma 
tenance. 

To prevent the exactions of the peaſants, in raifins 4 
price of wood, during winter, at their pleaſure, there , 
four large ſtore-houſes of wood and coal belonging tot 
city; and, when the peaſants, are for taking advantage, 
the weather, fewel is ſold at this magazine, by order, 
a reaſonable rate. | 

The king takes care to be exactly informed about th 


formerly to go by himſelf, muffled up in a cloak, that h 
might, with his own eyes, look into the ſtate and ma 
nagement of the city. His majeſty once took from 
baker a loaf, which ſeemed coarſe and ſhort of weight 
and carried it to the ſenate that it might be weighed an 
examined. The baker complained of the heavy duty, and 
as his complaint was not abſolutely groundleſs, the kin 
cauſed an alteration to be made, and the exciſe on bre; 
was lowered. 

Having given a detail of what moſt pleaſed me in Ty 
rin, I ſhall now take the liberty juſt to mention ſome of it 
inconveniencies; and of theſe the moſt obvious are th 


riſing from the Po, and other waters, by which the air! 
rendered thick and moiſt, and conſequently unhealth 
Theſe exhalations very much incommode the city, whic 
is often involved in fogs and rain, whilſt Rivoli enjoys th 


Another inconveniency, and almoſt as bad, ariſes frot 
the foul muddy water in moſt of the wells of this city, an 
the badneſs is chiefly owing to negligence in not keepin 
the wells ſweet and clean, dead dogs, cats, and oth 
filth, being often thrown into them; but before the Pt 
gate, near the Capuchin monaſtery, there is a well we 
affords good water, which is conſtantly locked up to pri 


ſerve it from filth. 1 
The inns here alſo ſtand in great need of better reg 

tions, that travellers may be well uſed, and not be 1o 1 

tolerably impoſed upon. There is not a place in all H 


where the entertainment, at the ſame expence, is {0 , 


as at Turin, The country produces good wine 1n ab 
® (306 
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„without paying an extravagant price, what is 
P/ 120 inns is the 551. wen Ruff imaginable, 
meagre days the Roman-catholics here fare very badly; 
though the Po affords variety of fine fiſh, as pyke, 
,, pearch, trout, and ſturgeon, from eighty to an hun- 
| pound weight, the avaricious landlords won't put 
-mſelves to the expence of freſh fiſh ; but their gueſts 
iſt take up with ſalt fiſh, or an aumlette. 


coreeable. The corpſe is carried in proceflion to the 
we, where it is put in the ground without any coffin. 
his is not only a ſhocking ſpectacle, when the deceaſed 
pppens to die of the ſmall-pox, meaſles, and ſuch con- 
ous diſtempers, but may cauſe a very unhappy impreſ- 
n on pregnant women, and other perſons, who are li- 
le to catch the infection. The maſked fraternities, who 
en attend at funerals, of whom nothing but the eyes 
e to be ſeen, make, indeed, a dreadful, but alſo a very 
abby proceſſion. It is alſo oy diſagreeable, that, 
en when there is any contagious diſtemper in the city, 
nee or four corpſe ſhall lie a whole day in the churches 
covered. Perſons of rank have family-vaults in the 
urches and chapels ; but the lower ſort are thruſt into a 


al belonging to their pariſh church, fifty or an hundred 
21d fifty together, and without any coffins. Theſe re- 
air | 


ptacles indeed are very deep, and have ſeveral doors, the 
ſage leading to them being vaulted ; but all this cannot 
erent the cadaverous ſmell and noxious effluvia from pe- 
trating into the churches . This impropriety, I am 
ible, is not peculiar to Turin, but is common to moſt 


[ro ge cities, eſpecially in popiſh countries; yet is it a prac- 
e contrary to reaſon, and ought entirely to be laid aſide 
epin 4 | 


* The origin of the pernicious cuſtom of burying in churches muſt un- 
lonably be ſought for among the heathens, who uſed to depoſit the 
ies of their dead in conſecrated groves : 


Nulli certa domus, lucis babitamus opacis. VIRGIL, 


g | 


* No certain ſeat have we, but dwell in ſhady groves. 


If, 33 Lactantius and Euſebius obſerve, temples were uſually, built over 
es, the cuſtom may indeed plead great antiquity ; but the monks 
| ſhewed no little addreſs in turning it ſo greatly to their advantage. 


in 


zur 


The manner of burying the dead at Turin is alſo very Funerals 
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| 1 | Montebenks 


and quacks, 


with Dr. Verheyen, profeſſor of phyſic and anatomy 


for your health, but the devil, that eternal enemy to x 


CITY of TURIN, 
in every country. On this head, I am. mightily pleat 


Louvain, who died in the year 1710, and compoſed 
following epitaph for himſelf : Phil. Verheyen, medicine 
& Prof. partem ſui materialem hic in ceemeterio condi 1111, 
templum dehoneftaret, aut nocivis halitibus inficeret. Rau 
in pace. 1, e. Philip Verbeyen, doctor and profeſſy; 
© phyſic, ordered his mortal part to be buried here in 
© church-yard, that he might not 3 the church, 3 
s infect it with noxious effluvia. ay he reſt in peace ! 
Another thing I can by no means approve of, i; f 
unreſtrained freedom of mountebanks and quack-do&y, 
here as well as in other parts of Italy, who defraud | 
ople of their money, and at the ſame time of the 
health, It is indeed ordered under pain of death by ü 
univerſity of "Turin, that none of thoſe itinerants ſha 
preſume to vend any medicines without a licence from t 
profeſſor of phyſic; yet nor place ſwarms with then 
aranguers ; ſo that the profeſſor muſt either be very fre 
of his licences, or theſe impoſtors muſt give him anothe 
kind of drug, different from that which they ſell to t 
people. The Place de Chateau is never without a ftage 
two erected for theſe quacks, where they emulate eac 
other with muſic, drolleries, &c. in order to increaſe t 
number of their hearers . Their manner of reco 
mending their medicines is ſomething extraordinary. 
few days ago I happened to hear one who began his he 
rangue in this folemn manner, Bleſſed be the Lo 
« Jeſus Chriſt, of whom I deſire no more, than tha 
according to his righteouſneſs, he will deal with 
© at the laſt judgment, as I ſhall deal with you this da 
I venture my whole ſubſtance out of a tender concer 


In all countries theſe buffoons or harlequins are ſure of a numerot 
audience, but no where more than among the Italians, who are a triflin 
idle ſet of people; and they call them Maccaroni, which is a fort 
cake, highly eſteemed in that country, and all nations do them the be 
nour of calling them by their favourite diſh. Befides the foregoing it 
ſtance, the French ſtile this kind of buffoons Jean Potage, the Dutc 
Harengſpecs, the Engliſh, Jack Puddings, and the Germans, Hans Wur 
I fhall not decide whether they owe theſe titles to their gluttony, et 
the fondneſs of the generality for them, who, as the phraſe is, like the 
i" WwAll Hae they coure cat them, © 

| F god 
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; fo blinds your eyes, that you look upon a few 
ils as if they were an hundred ſcudi's, and thus neglect 
tour Own welfare, and that of your relations, which 
rou might recover and confirm for a trifle, If I take 
but a doit from you againſt my conſcience, I with I may 
de wallowing your melted money in hell world without 
end, Amen, Sc.“ This impoſtor's panacea conſiſted of 
-0 powders, which were infallible remedies againſt the 
loody-flux, the falling- ſickneſs, the cholic, megrim, con- 
imption, and dropſy ; and both theſe powders were ſold for 
ſmall a price as a parabajole or penny, from which one may 
age of the excellency of the ingredients. The tooth- 
Iawers ſeem, to retain ſome ſenſe of modeſty, as they 
erer fail to aſſure the perſon who is under their hands, 
hat they will draw out the tooth with all imaginable eaſe 
| ſafety, con adjuto di Santa Apollonia, i. e. with the 
aſfiſtance of St. Apollonia, the patroneſs and preſerver 
of the teeth; and, every time St. Apollonia is named, 
th the doctor himſelf, and his audience, are very care- 
to pull off their hats“ as a token of reverence to the 
unt. 


* Moſt of the parts of the body have their particular patrons, as St. 
tha for the breaſt, St. Blaſius for the Throat, concerning whom, one 
tient by miſtake prayed thus, S. Guttur, rogo te, ut liberes me a malo 
ui, i. e. St. throat, hear me, I beſeech thee, and deliver me from 
the pain of Blaiſe.” Many of theſe ſaints ſeem to claim this patronage 
im the ſound of their name, as St. Clara for fore eyes, St. Stapinus for 
gout, &c, St. Pancrace, by the common people called St, Crampace, 
ninſt the cramp and nervous diſorders, In like manner, among the 
athens, Mercury preſided over the feet, Minerva had the care of the 
gers, and the eyes were under Apollo's protection. 
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The ca- 
demy of , 
Turin, 


* 
0 


State of the Scizxces in PiE DUO. 


ain K T TN 
State of the Sciences in Piedmont. 


SIR, 
OV are deſirous of knowing the preſent ſtate of 


academy of Turin, and whether a proteſtant m. 
propoſe to himſelf any great benefit there? To this 12 
ſwer, that all the inſtitutions, of which ſome account h 
been publiſhed, are ſuperſeded, and probably from 
prone! of parſimony, eſpecially ſince the deceaſe 

adame Royale, who was very much for promoting o 
ward ſhew and magnificence, and drawing a number 
foreigners to Turin. The king, however, has formed a 
other very commendable deſign, viz. the revival of tl 
univerſity, and laid a plan for the uniform education 
youth throughout the country, for which purpoſe t 
Jeſuits, and other orders, have been prohibited from kee 
ing public ſchools. The ſuperintendency of this acaden 
is inveſted in the lord chancellor as the king's repreſent 
tive, and who, as ſuch, in all public acts in the univg 
ſity takes place of the whole court, the prince himſelf n 
excepted. A. profeſſor after being in office fourteen yea 
if difabled by age, or infirmities, proceeding from a tt 
ſedulous application, ftill retains the title with half 
falary. The profeſſors of divinity are four, one for e 
pounding the ſcriptures, two for ſcholaſtic divinity, 2 
the other for morality. The courſe of the firſt takes 
five years, and the laſt but three. The theological le 
tures muſt be agreeable to the doctrine of St. Thon 
Aquinas, which, according to the king's declaration ( 
this head, on account of its purity, ſolidity, : 
profoundneſs of its principles, has gained unive 
eſteem and veneration. From the fame zeal it 
that St. Thomas is recommended as a pattern for 
profeſſors of philoſophy, and with a permiſſion of mi 
ing uſe of the late diſcoveries in natural philoſophy, 0 


Woſopbr, 
1 This 


© ſo. far as they do not contradict St. Thomas's ſyſtet — 
Theſe are the expreſs words of the ordinance ; b e 
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dow not whether it is ſtrictly adhered to. Their pro- 
'r of natural philoſophy in particular is a man of ſuch 
netration, and of a genius which has already ſhook off 
yeral prejudices, and will hardly be ſhackled with 
irictions. Count R. lately aſſured me, that this para- 
raph was inſerted only to pleate the pope, as indeed it 
5 well known, that philoſophy muſt be deduced from 
her ſorts of principles than Thomas Aquinas's cobweb 


btleties “. 


f The profeſſors of law are four, one of the canon law, 
mio of the Roman law, and the other of civil inſtitu- 
Lu ons. The firſt three take up four years in their courſe, and 


e laſt completes his in one. The profeſſors of phyſic are 
he, one teaching the practice, another the theory of 
hylic, a third anatomy, a fourth botany, and the fifth 


ou e inſtitutes of phyſic. There are two profeſſors of phi- 
er WWſophy, who are to omit all needleſs controverſies which 
dn only breed confuſion in tender minds, without afford- 
fe any valuable improvement or advantage to them. 

on The profeſſors and teachers are called ſapientiſſimi patres, 
e :. * moſt learned fathers.” All the learned profeſſions 


hroughout the whole country require a previous exami- 
ation by the univerſity, with proper recommendations. 
he college of phyſicians which conſiſts of twenty-four 
oftors, a preſident, two counſellors, a ſecretary, and a 
adle (there being the like colleges for divinity and law) 
point all licentiates and doctors of phyſic, who, among 
a ber things, are ſworn, that on the third day of a conti- 
ual fever, or ſooner, if neceſſary, they ſhall ſignify to 
heir patients that their lives are in danger, and that th 
uſt receive the ſacrament ; otherwiſe they will no longer 
ttend them +. Though in my judgment it ſavours of 
. ſeverity 


* In our time the learned P. Gordon at Erfurt has begun, and with 
M good ſucceſs, to purge the philoſophical ſynopfis of his brethren ; 
if on one fide this has drawn upon him many undeſerved perſecu- 
dns, it has with others raiſed him to a great degree of juſt reputation. 
relates his treatment in a particular treatiſe, called Andr. Gordon varia 
loſopbie mutationem ſpect᷑antia, Erford. 749, 40. 

T This order is grounded on a decree of the fourth general Lateran 
incil held in the year 1215, Tom. VII. concil. Harduin. can. 22. p. 38. 
ecipimus, guum eos ad infirmos wocari contigerit, ipſos ante omnia moneant, 


idacant, ut medicos advocent animarum, ut poſtguam Fuerit infirmo de ſpi- 
rituals 


P EAVES ¾˙—vl - -..»- 7; 
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rather be too forward than too tardy in acquainting then 


ercommunicationis pœna, quam incurrere ipſo facto mandamus, ut nullim! 


with the ſame ſevere expreſſion, in the council of Narbonne, 15 
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ſeverity to force any one to receive the ſacrament, .; ; 
were under pain of death; yet I highly commend the 50 
injunction : and it were to be wiſhed that in other cou 
tries ſome phyſicians would diveſt themſelves of a lj, 
complaiſance for their patients and their relations, 20 


with their danger. It is indeed a general misfortune th; 
repentance is put off to a death-bed ; but ſurely it behsy 


the ſurvivors to keep their conſciences clear of any neglet A 
or indifference as to the ſpiritual ſtate of the deceales Wi, 11 
1 
| id in 
rituali ſalute proviſum, ad corporalis medicing remedium ſalubrius procedats ige 
1. e. We enjoin that, when they [the phyficians] happen to be called a 
© ſick perſons, they before all things earneſtly exhort their patients, 2 | 
© prevail upon them to ſend for the phyſician of their ſouls, that, care hy , 
© ing taken of their ſpiritual welfare, the medicines may prove the mas 
© efficacious and ſucceſsful for reſtoring the health of their bodies. pro 
This, among other conſiderations, is alledged as the cauſe of this edi Mt of 
namely, that ſome fick perſons being adviſed by their phyſicians to: ring 
© tend to the ſalvation of their ſouls fall into deſpair, which often ir No] 
© flames the diſtemper ſo as to make it fatal.“ The following mena dent 


cannot fail of inſuring the compliance of the phyſicians, Si guis anten n 
dicorum bujus noſtræ conſtitutionis, poſtguam per prelatos locorum fuerit pub 
cata, tranſgreſſor - exſtiterit, tamdiu ab ingreſſu ecclefie arceatur, donec | 
tranſgreſſione hujuſmodi ſatisfecerit competenter. If any phyſician, af 
the publication of this our act, by the prelates of ſeveral places, 
© offend againſt it, he ſhall be excluded from chriſtian communion t 
© he has made due ſatisfation.* No great penetration is required to; 
-ceive, that the right reverend legiſlators, in this tremendous declaratic 
indirectly aim at promoting pious foundations and legacies to mona 
ries. But it looks as if the wicked phyficians had not ſeldom overlook 
the duty enjoined them. The council, held at Tortoſa in Catalonia 142 
threatened them till harder, Univer fis corperum medicis diſtricte practi 
mus & mandamus, ut ipſum fiug:ant fideliter obſervare, ipfis nihileminu ) 


rmum ultra tertiam wicem viſitare preſumant, de quo non ſciant, quod in 
epritudine ſalutare pœnitentiæ ſacramentum ſuſceperit. i. e, * We commil 
and enjoin all phyficians, that they diligently obſerve this cur dec 
© under the penalty of excommunication, which ſhall be incurred 
© the very faft, that they preſume not to viſit above three times 
fick perſon whom they do not know, during that fickne(s, to iu 
© received the ſacrament of penance. The like command 415 repeat 


Concil. Tom. X. can. 52. p. 459, Milan 1565, Sever. Binii c 
ralia & provincialia, can. 22, tom. III. p. ii. Pp. 1456. 

* The diſtempers which are incident to mankind being either e 
or acute, we ought to obſerve that precept of the good ſon of 5" 
chap, xviii, v. al. Humble thyſelf before thou be fick, and in the un, 
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; WY picdmont, the ſurgeons of regiments, and all others, 
ay dangerous operation, are alſo obliged, under pe- 
un rr of a large fine, to give their patients the like infor- 
in don and .. The chief profeſſor of phyſic is to 
e every apothecary's ſhop to be examined once a 
bene, and that without notice, to ſee that the drugs, Oc. 
freſh and good; and for every ſuch ſearch the apothe- 
pays ſeven livres and ten ſols, which goes to the 
verſity treaſury. Beſides this, the ſearchers in the city 
allowed three livres and a half, and when on their cir- 
it fix livres, all charges included ; but it is ſuppoſed, 
d indeed a general complaint, that the ſearchers are not 
rigorous in diſcharging their office, as to reject a pre- 
t handſomely offered, and, in return, only take a ſuper- 
ial view of the medicines. Old Ricca, father to the 
ng's preſent phyſician, made a thouſand louis d'ors of 
profeſſorſhip, farming the ſearchers places for a certain 
t of the bribes; ſo that the univerſity received no fines 

ring his profeſſorſhip. | 
dents are to communicate monthly, and produce a cer- 
cate of it, Sc. The number of them who ſtudy phi- 
ophy at preſent exceeds three thouſand. On any aca- 
mical ſolemhities, the profeſſors of law wear red hoods, 
ed with ermin, over their gowns ; thoſe of phyſic 
ar one of light blue, and thoſe of divinity a purple 
a WW Their ſalaries are paid out of the treaſury, which 
bene no very favourable circumſtance with regard to the con- 
rl0o1Wuance of theſe inſtitutions, as they may be left to the 
14 eroſity of an avaricious prince, or one whom the Je- 
ma draw over to their intereſt ; for then the new 
| would be at an end. The falaries are from a 


„uni werſi 
adi uſand to four thouſand Piedmonteſe livres. 
ommal 
17 dee 
ured 
mes 
to ha 
repent 
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lia p 


Het repentance. In acute diftempers, the violence of the pain; and 
lingering fickneſſes, the languor and feebleneſs of the ſpirits will not 
ut of any intenſe application to the moſt important concerns. The 
ce of the thief on the croſs doth not ſuperſede the neceſſity of 
ly repentance ; for, beſides that he did not die on a fick bed, he is 
only example in the ſacred writings, and conſequently no general 


f Syn nfluenced his mind, 


Vor. I, ” 3 


be + rom his dying words, that in his impriſonment the divine grace 


No noiſy trade is allowed of near the univerſity. All Orders eon- 
cerning the 


univerlitys 


luſion can be drawn from it, Beſides, it is no improbable conjec- 


— 
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Univerſity 


library, 


% 


" Rite de Pacademie, which is very large, lofty, and magni 
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In winter, the univerſity library is open with fc, 26 
ceſs to all for three hours in the morning, and three 
the afternoon z and in ſummer, for four hours in 4, 
morning, and three in the afternoon, except in vacation 
time. It was begun with a gift of ſeven thoufand 90 
lumes out of the king's library, beſides the manuſcripts 
which Mr. Pfaff made ſuch good uſe of. Abbe Benciy 
is the preſent librarian, who is a man of great learning 
of which the firſt part of his diſſertations de /iteris Eng 
cis veteris Eceleſiæ Chriſhane, publiſhed in 1728, is a prog 
He has a valuable collection of books of ſacred and pro 
fane hiſtory and antiquities. He is alſo chief profeſſor q 
divinity, and by him I was told that the counteſs Verrie 
before Pfaff's time, had employed one father Mezzabatb⸗ 
a Barnabite, to pick out and bring away the moſt valy 
able manuſcripts. She afterwards met with a good pur 
chaſer in the king of France; however, there ſtill remait 
about nineteen hundred, and among theſe ſome very ya 
luable pieces relating to church hiſtory, never publiſhed 
Every thing here is in confuſion and diſorder, and there! 


The 
abo, 1 
jele pa 


not ſo much as a catalogue of the books taken. jore th 
The univerſity, beſides its ſpaciouſneſs, is one of th eſe pla 
on on! 


fineſt, buildings in the. city, particularly its front toward 


ficent. ; 

Under the piazza's of the inward court the marqu 
Scipio Maffei has cauſed ſeveral ancient inſcription 
marble baſſo-relievo's, and other pieces of antiquity, t 
be fixed in the wall. In one of the baſlo-relievo's th 
poſture of the ancients' at table is exactly repreſented 
Among the ancient inſcriptions, the following is very we 
preſerved : | 


; VIRIBVS 
AETERN. | 
TAVROBOLIO Rut 
SEMPRONIA The 
EVTOCIA. Is uni 


An infcription Viribus ſacrum, found at Rome, 1s t 5 
ſeen in Gruter Ixxxix. n. 9. conf, Gud. ad Phadr, cb. 
This is alſo in Grut. p. CXXXl, I. 7. 


VIR 
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VIRRIVS. A. 
NEM. V. 8. 


* p. exi. u. 12. has the words a None yet 
. inftead of the firſt word, I make no queſtion to 


ad viribus 3 and the following letter may ſtand for Aus 
. Pay. 
ere is alſo the following inſcription on marble : 


GENIO 
MVNICIP . 
SEGVSI NI 
IJIVL. MARCE. 
| LINVSTP 2... 
EX VOTO POSVIT. 


The Seguſini, as appears from Plin. lib. iv. c. 18. and 13 
abo, lib. iv. p. 292, extended themſelves very far ven 15 
eſe parts, and even into Gallia Lugdunenſis. Suſa is no 1 
ore than an abbreviation of Seguſium; at the laſt of 
eſe places was found a Roman weight, with this inſerip- 
on on it: | | 


The Dea Segufiaz or the © genius of the city of bags 
hum,” is to be diſtinguiſhed from Dea Segetia, ſc. Dea 
lundantiæ, who derives her name from ſegetes, or © the 

ſanding corn ;* and, by way of flattery, is ftamped on 

le reverſe of the medals, ſtruck in honour of Salonina 

uguſta, with this inſcription; Dee Segetiz. | 

The perſons who are moſt celebrated for learning in Men of 
Is univerſity, beſides the above-mentioned Abbe Bencini, learning. 
e, 1. Campiani, profeſfor of civil law, who has pub- Campiani. 
ined a piece, intitled, de magi/tratibus Romanorum. 2. 
ama, a Neapolitan; profeſſor of rhetoric and hiſtory, Lama. 
bo, beſides the improvements he made by travelling, 

very great talents ; but he has a very troubleſome em- 

2 2 ployment, 


of Savoy is finiſned, and to be tranſlated into French h 


P. Roma. 


Sagacity of The Piedmonteſe are a lively, ingenious people, and 
with a free uſe of reaſon, capable of great improvement 
ints of re · in the ſciences, as is well known to thoſe with whom the 


the Pied- 


monteſe in 


The bull 
unigenitus. 


ployment, being obliged to examine all who come 0 1, 


a very fine apparatus for making proper experiments. Hi 
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admitted into the univerſity, to ſee whether they be |, 
perly qualified. He is now .compoſing a work, calle, 
Origines Aſyrie & Babylmie, and likewiſe a Latin ei 
poem on the new philoſophy. His hiſtory of the houg 


father Roma; but at preſent it is in the king's hands, an; 
probably may continue there, not a word being ſaiq e 
the publication of it. | 

The above-mentioned father Roma is one of the mo 
univerſal ſcholars in the King's dominions, and, as ſuch 
is entruſted with the education of young prince Eugene 
Soiſſons. He is a Minime, a native of France, and pro 
feſſor of experimental or natural philoſophy. The king 
who is no ſtranger to his abilities; has furniſhed him wit 


jons, : 


lauftbl 


eminent talents are adorned with the moſt engaging ſweet 
neſs of manners. In divinity, father Kruſt, the Domi 
nican, has acquired great reputation. Dr. Bianchi b. 
feveral very extraordinary anatomical curioſities, and th 
marquis te Graneri has a library, chiefly conſiſting e 
the beſt books on. law and juriſprudence, which does h 
nour to his fine hzte/, where it is kept. 


can venture to open their minds freely, and conver 
without diſguiſe ; for then it plainly appears, that they d 
not aſſent to every thing in which the church of Ro 
requires an implicit belief. The conſtitution wngenitus h 
found many ſtrenuous oppoſers here; and upon aſkin 
father R—, how he, who proteſted againſt that conſti 
tion, could maintain a viſible head of the church, 
his infallibility in matters of faith ? His anſwer was, th 
he allowed the pope to be infallible only in ſuch injun 
tions and prohibitions as were enacted by him in a gent 
ral council; but he ſoon came to be of opinion that (ug 
an ecumenical council of the whole church, or even 
ſuch repreſentatives as were impartial, pious, 

lightened, was utterly impracticable, and conſequem 
che head of the church muſt be fallible, and liable 
error. B—, a learned eccleſiaſtic, went a ſhorter v 
work, for, waving this objection, he affirmed the com 


fl (i! 


[ ong 0 
pinion, 
orinthi 
Chriſt 
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tion unigenitus was no more than an intrigue of diffe- 
nt parties concerning ſcholaſtic theſes, not at all deci- 
ie; and that the chief articles of it might at all times 00 
e accommodated to the pope's declarations. Since the f 1 


line of the Jeſuits, the doctrine of predeſtination has predeſtina- 
penly gained ground; and lately father Roma, in a tien gains 
oc company, was pleaſed highly to praiſe Leibnitz's — 1 
ac; but he ſuppoſed that learned man's ſentiments 
n this head to be univerſally held in the territories 4 
Brunſwie-Lunenburg. When I told him the contrary, \ 0 
"Wd aſſured him, that the clergy of that country thought 
"8 mſclyes little obliged to him for his apparent ſiding 
a them, when, in fact, he only places Bayle's objec- 
ens, and the tenets of the rigid reformed, in a more 
euſible light, he concluded I was a Lunenburger, and 
red me whether univerſal grace was the current doc- # 
"Wine there? Upon my anſwering in the affirmative, he bt 
"eplied, Vous tes donc Jeſuites, i. e. © So then you are 15 
ug [cſuits.” In this particular I granted it; adding, that | WA" 
conceived the appellation he made uſe of was not in SI 
< repute even at Turin as to make one fond of it, = 
 Wough it be the title of a very formidable order. 1 
| preſume you will not be diſpleaſed with my adding an- A converſa- "oi 
her converſation on an article of the Roman faith, * — 
hich happened in the year 1711, between ſecretary Pfaff add 
10 aff, when he attended the hereditary prince of Wur- Abbe Ma- WAN 
berg at Turin, and the Abbe Machet, librarian to the chet in the 13 


ke, and in his highneſs's preſence, who was in the li— 1 


þ ary. The diſpute was about tranſubſtantiation ; and, | U. 
nong other arguments, Pfaff alledged, in favour of his 14 

i pinion, the ſixteenth verſe of the tenth chapter of 1 i 4 

onchians, concerning the communion of the body and blood I 
Chrift, The Abbe alledged this to be a ſtrong objec- 1148] 


dn againſt his tenets, if it was in the Bible, which he 
veſtioned ; and when it was produced, after ſome pauſe, 

ſaid it was a difficult text, and that he would conſult 
e commentators about jt. The king, at that time duke 
Savoy, who had privately concerted this encounter, 
d, Je ne ſuis pas theologien, i. e. I am no divine,” and 1 
thirew ; and thus ended the debate. 4 
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af the doctrines of the church, and is full of doubt e 
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When a ſprightly genius diſcovers many errors in h 


cerning others, but cannot ſafely communicate his op eliev 
nions, nor have recourſe to the writings of proteſiant; Hin, | 
rectify his underſtanding, he eaſily falls into the othe of 
extreme, ſuperſtition at laſt degenerating into athei fred 
However, to avoid trouble, and for conveniency, he u app 
wardly profeſſes the eſtabliſhed religion; and, as ſuch co Fe. 
formiſts are very numerous all over Italy, Turin has! t, fol 
ſhare. Abbe Bencini lately intending to give Mr, K the v 
recommendation to ſome literati at 4 and Florene #3 
D. R. put him in mind that Mr. K— had publiſhed on, 
books, in which were ſeveral poſitions diametrically ccial! 
ſite to the tenets of the Romiſh church. Bencini hat, 
ſwered, that his diſſenting from the doctrines of the nn 
man church ought not in the leaſt to prejudice his chat m 
ter; and that perhaps he himſelf believed {till leſs of H ewiſl 
than Mr. R—. This Abbe was ſoon after lampooned ers 
a heretic, and ridiculed as a very ſhallow antiquarian, ths pe 
Another inſtance of ſuch conformiſts I ſaw in Mr. Kad th 
who lately, in public company, gave himſelf the libert ſtrong 
of profanely 2 the feſtival of the nativity ( the ch 
Chriſt with the Ægyptian tradition concerning Ifis ¶ N gio 
Oſiris. Soon after my arrival here, the ſame gentlem; a Rom 
took me along with him to St. John's church, to hear come | 
fine piece of muſic performed at high maſs ; and, obſe ed hit 
ing that he did not kneel at the elevation of the hoſt, Alpute 
afterwards aſked him why he did not do as others of . form 
religion did; To which he = me this polite anſwer lar C 
That he was not willing I ſhould be the only per ult eſp 
« ſtanding, and was deſirous gf preventing any unealinQWſ'2% P 
„ which my ſeeing him kneel might occaſion. Ws 
+ ſaid I, will the people here, who know you, think mir 
your behaviour ?* Think, replied he, they will tig 1 
e that I am a ſad fellow, without a grain of religion; f 
This, it ſeems, he looked upon as a mere trifle ; but. racles, 
intimated to him, that, in my opinion, it was carry! of 
his complaiſance too far, and that he was not to expe R. 
any ſuch return from me. Another time he aſked mt J; ef 
Whether I gave credit to the tory of the holy Suda ">"! 
at Turin ? And when I anſwered, he might, from! my 


own opinion, gueſs at mine concerning it, and that 
1. INT . N our 
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gat firſt to ſpeak his mind freely concerning it; he re- 
e, That, as he would not in the leaſt compel me to 
lieve the ſtory, ſo I mult not take it amiſs if, at Tu- 
in, he kept his opinion to himſelf.” Count R—, a 
of parts and learning, is another inſtance, who, by 
frequenting a certain company, has acquired a very 
happy turn as to his ſentiments in matters of religion. 
we were lately walking together, he indeed allowed, 
t for truth and ſublimity of doctrine, no book or ſyſtem 
the whole world came up to the holy ſcriptures ; but 
it, as to the truth and divine origin of the chriſtian re- 
pion, it was impoſſible to bring any certain proof of it, 
vecially from the ancient prophecies. I anſwered, 
That, whatever difficulties were found in the prophetic 
writings in the Old Teſtament, they proceeded purely 
from our ignorance of the antiquities and hiſtory of the 
Jewiſh nation, and of the manner in which the ancient 
ſews uſed to cite and explain the prophets ; but that 
this point was not to be diſcuſſed in an hour or two ; 
and that the proof from miracles appeared to me equally 
ſtrong, and much plainer for eſtabliſhing the truth of 
the chriſtian religion.” His anſwer was, That every 
religion had its miracles ; and thar if, in a diſpute with 
z Roman-catholic, I was to uſe that argument, I ſhould 
come badly off.“ However, he was at a ſtand when I 
ed him to produce a miracle which decided any article 
liſpute betwixt the papiſts and the proteſtants in favour of 
e former. I added, that ſuch a miracle, beſides other 
ilar circumſtances with thoſe of Chriſt and his apoſtles, 
ult eſpecially have been performed in the preſence of ju- 
cious proteſtants, with a full freedom of ſifting and exa- 
ning it thoroughly, as Jeſus and his apoſtles performed 
eir miracles in the preſence of thęir moſt inveterate ene- 
es, Theſe would be ſure to detect any impoſture in 
em; for this was the caſe with regard to our Saviour's 


es of chriſtianity, as Celſus, Julian the Apoſtate, the 
almud, &c, 


its indiſpenſable neceſſity for ſeveral eccleſiaſtical func- 
ns, were, ſome time ago, extremely embarraſſed with 
| accident that happened at Turin. A perſon named 

2 4 Calivaris, 


racles, according to the teſtimony, even of the ene- 
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The ſticklers for the indelible character of the clergy, Story 5 the 
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performed all? the ſacerdotal functions for twenty ye; 


together, and, by a particular commiſſion, to give 


State of the Scitnces in P1zpMonrT, 


Caligaris, being a layman, killed a foreign prieſt yg, 
the road, and afterwards took his teſtimonials and hab. 
and paſſed for the party whom he had murdered, H 


ſucceſſively, ſometimes at Turin, and ſometirhes at th 
holy chapel of Loretto, whither he once fled, being x; 
Ou Kern of a diſcovery. He led a very ſcandalous de 
bauched life, till at length the cheat came to ligb 
through his own relations, their conſciences . ST 
them for their connivarice at ſuch an impious and hor | 
rid impoſture. During his continuance in the prieft Com 
office, he had read many thouſands of maſſes, had ma * 
ried, abſolved, and baptized many hundreds; fo th eſe 18 
you may eaſily ſee, Sir, how greatly the conſequence 4 
drawn from this tranſaction muſt diſtreſs the champioſ i Atior 
of this article in the Romiſh creed. All that the ar ers 
biſhop of Turin could do, was to ſend a real prieſt t nalty 


the impoſtor's pariſh, with orders to aſſemble the peopl n 


jolence 
emſel: 
ame 0 
ermin | 
onſtr 4 


ſanction to, and ratify whatever eccleſiaſtical duties C-. 
ligaris had performed. A certain term was likewil 
appointed, during which, all who had any ſcruples « 
conſcience about their confeſſion, abſolution, marriage 
or baptiſm, might apply to the archbiſhop for advict 
Caligaris has been condemned to perpetual impriſo 
ment, and to live on bread and water for life. Heh 
a proper companion in the ſame priſon, namely, a f 
domitical prieſt, who was to have been hanged ; b 
the king prudently altered his puniſhment, that this d- 
teſtable crime, which, as yet, is not much known in! 
SIO on the continent, might not be made pul 
ic. 
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LETTER XXXII. 


de good Laws which the King of Sardinia has 
enacted, 

C 
sis, 

cone now to ſpeak of ſome wholſome laws and ordi- 

nances made by the preſent king of Sardinia, Among 

heſe is his care for the ſecurity of the roads, by revivin 

elaws of his anceſtors, and improving them with ſome 

ditional clauſes of his own. Banditti are thoſe male- Banditti, 
tors who have been baniſhed, or incurred ſome other 

nalty ; but have not yet fallen into the hands of juſtice, 

elſe eſcaped from it. As theſe often lurk about on the 

tiers, where they ſupport themſelves by rapine and 

lence, they who infeſt the roads, or aſſaſſins who hire 

emſelves out to commit murder, likewiſe go under the 

ame of | banditti : Italy was once over-run with theſe 

min; but the duke de Carpi, viceroy of Naples, de- 
onſtrating that they were eaſily reducible by reſolution 

d ſeverity, all the other ſtates of Italy, and particu- 

ly the houſe of Savoy, determined to follow ſuch 

good example. By this means one may now travel 

th as much ſafety in Italy as in any other country. In 

der to create a mutual miſtruſt and diviſions among the 

nditti, any one of thoſe miſcreants delivering up to the Laws again 
agiſtrates another, convicted of a like crime with him- hem. 

If or of a greater, received a full and free pardon. Of 

ch banditti as were guilty of very enormous and fla- 

ant crimes, an exact liſt was every year put up in all the 

blic places, ſignifying, that any one might kill thera with 

ppunity, Whoever delivered up ſuch an one alive, was 

titled to an exemption from puniſhment, whatever ſen- | 
nce had been paſſed upon him; or, if that was not % 
| caſe, he might transfer the benefit, and obtain par- +1 MB 
dn for another, except in caſes of high treaſon. If the 41.008 
nditto was delivered up dead, the privilege of pardon . 
tended to the perſon that delivered up the criminal, and | \ 
dis neareſt relations. The taking of a banditto, her 1 [1 
ha 4 
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Laws sgainſt There is another commendable regulation, that fro 


the corrup- 
tion of 

> 

Judges, 


even one of them was ſo abandoned, that afterwards git 
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had not yet been outlawed, was likewiſe rewarded wich * 
rdon of the ſame extent with the laſt mentioned; h ja 
with this proviſo, that his crimes be greater than th, * 
of the captor. Any one bringing a banditto to juſtid y n 
who either will not, or cannot take the benefit « ; , 2; 
pardon, receives, in lieu thereof, a certain ſum of mon | kt 
out of the king's treaſury. At firſt the extirpation of th 15 
banditti was a difficult work, the principal nobility au 2 
king uſe of theſe bravo's as aſſaſſins for their privaic . 
venge, and affording them all poſſible protection. Ty ji 
noblemen in Jap——ſheltered two banditti, who, be aw 
tween them, had aſſaſſinated eight and forty perſons, 2 
f 5 yea 
murdered a father and his two ſons. At that very tim 8 fo 
Aleſſandria, with the adjacent country, being ceded xe 
the king of Sardinia, the third ſon of the unhappy fe 
ther, laid his caſe before his new ſovereign. The kin 
who was determined to make an example, where it v. 
fo highly neceſſary, ſent for the two noblemen to cou 
under ſome alluring pretences, and, upon their arrival, 0 
dered them to be taken into cuſtody. It was then ſigi e This 1 
fied to them, that if they did not produce thoſe villa its or 
or give intelligence how they might be ſecured, ti“ 
heads ſhould anſwer for it. This menace forced them . * 
comply, and one of theſe murderers, being ſurprized, wile wi 
ut to the torture, and executed in the town where he & natur 
born. The neighbourhood and the town itfelf ſwarm ot wit 
with ſecret banditti, ſo that the king ſent two regime ether 
to attend the execution; and in the morning proclam 7. 
tion was made, that, if any of the inhabitants ſhould! "495 
found out of their reſpective dwellings before the ce, tha 
tion was over, they ſhould. be immediately hanged bing 
The other made his eſcape to Genoa, and, being a . ow 
enterpriſing fellow, was not eaſily to be caught; and, WM... 8 
no farther miſchief could be apprehended from him, Mund 
obtained his pardon, under certain conditions and reti learne 


tions, and now lives quietly at Aleſſandria. | on th 
mment, 


ama 


the inferior judge an appeal lies to the preſident of M, 
province, and from him, within ten days, after note Win cwng, 
the ſentence, to the ſenate of Turin. No magiſtrates BS withou 
judges are to take any preſents, except proviſions, WF awe 


A . w; : We Cure ar 
of them only a ſufficient quantity for three days, 1 "ug 


with 
nd, w 
arm, 
lies, 
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faftor that is taken up is to be examined within 


1 over to the plaintiff, muſt be ſigned by him; or, if 
cannot write, he is to ſet his mark to it before wit- 
ſes, Abortions procured by art are made capital offen- 
without regard to the wretched ſchool diſtinction be- 
een a fetus that has had life and one that has not *. 
y one knowingly uttering bad money, although not at 
concerned with the coiners of it, is condemned for 


- firſt crime, if it be no burglary, nor exceeding two 
is d'or, or crowns of gold, is condemned to draw in a 
like a horſe ; but, if it exceed that ſum, he is puniſh- 
with a public whipping, For the ſecond fault of this 
nd, whatever the ſum is, the delinquent: is branded on 
arm, and condemned for five years, at leaſt, to the 
lies, and ſometimes longer, according to the circum- 


This frivolous ſcholaſtic diſtinction de fatu animato & non animato 
x its origin to the decretals of the canon law. Part. II. canſſ. 32. gueſt, 
© $. non e bomicida, gue abortum procurat, anteguam anima corpori ſit 
iſa, An abortion procured before the ſoul be infuſed into the body is 
murder. This groundleſs opinion, that a child can grow in the 
mb without a foul or life, is owing to a ſaying of Hippocrates, This 
d. natured and ingenious phyſician, in his treatiſe de octimeſtri partu, 
out with obſerving, * that children born in the eighth month never live. 
another place he ſays, of thoſe who are brought forth in the eighth 
onth, none ever live. But the ſame author ſays in another treatiſe de 
tu ſeptimeſiri, p. 255, © of infants born in the ſeventh month, ſome, tho' 
ery few, are known to live.“ From theſe paſſages it has been main- 
ted, that a fœtut expelled in the firſt fix months, or in the eighth month, 
being a human creature, but a lifeleſs maſs, an abortion in thoſe pe- 
bs, tho* procured by art, is not to be conſtrued as a murder, Even the 


1 al ordinance of the emperor Charles V. is not free from this error. In 
. le 133, it ſays, © But in the abortion of a fe&rus, which had not yet 
1, tained to life, he who is to pronounce the ſentence, ſhall conſult with 
- (tc e learned in the law, as it is directed at the cloſe of this edict.“ But 


, on the other hand, I muſt not omit the remark of John Paul Kreſs, 
mment, in conflit, crimin. Carol. V. p. 431. Partum in utero materno ca- 
anima & demum excluſum animari, item puellæ licere abortum procurare, 
cidatur vel infametur, tanguam propofitiones ſcandaloſas rejecit Innocentius 
in congregatione generali 1679. That the f&tus in the mother's womb 
without life, and that it is not animated before it is born, as alſo that 
lawful for a young woman, her life or character being at ſtake, to 
cure an abortion, are propoſitions which Pope Innocent X, in a gene- 
council 1679, condemned as falſe and ſcandalous,” 


ſtances 


aty-four hours after he is in cuſtody, under the pe- Ordinance ia 
of ten eciis d'or, payable by the judge. The an- criminal 
* and the protocol, after being diſtinly and audibly e. 


years to the gallies. A perſon guilty of theft, for Theft, 
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Order con- 
cerning arms, 


Poſt-houſe. 


reign affairs, and thoſe in the provinces, from the goverus 


SARDINIAN LAWs 
ſtances of the fact. A third fault condemns a man «, f 
gallies for life; but a thief is not puniſhed with death! 
he is found guilty a fourth time. A houſe- breaker, f 
the firſt fact, if it be under twenty- five eciis d'or, or crow 
of gold, or a hundred livres, is condemned to the ealli 
during life, and, upon a repetition of the fact, is puniſh 
with death; a ſervant, _— to the value of twenty 
five ecũs d'or, dies for the offence. A notary, m 
king a falſe inſtrument, or forging a title to an eſtate, fo 
feits his life. None are to carry fuſees, muſquets, 
ſtols, or any ſort of fire-arms, not even upon a journe 
under penalty of loſing the arms, and a fine of fifty ec 
d'or; but, if they cannot pay the fine, they are condem 
ed to the gallies for two years. This order doth n. 
affect the king's immediate vaſſals, their brothers 2 
children, the officers of the high court of judicatur 
among whom are included the ſecretaries, the intendan 
and judges, with their officers, when travelling ; lik 
wiſe foreign travellers ; " 99 theſe, if they are not nobl 
men or gentlemen, mu por with their fire-arms duft 
their ſtay in any town. However, upon any ravages con 
mitted by wolves, or any other beaſts of prey, the jud 
of the x 2 is impowered to grant a permiſſion to a cc 
tain number of men to uſe arms for hunting and deſtro 
ing them; but this muſt be in the preſence of a fynd 
or one of the council of the place. Befides theſe, the 
are ſome kind of arms abſolutely prohibited, as ſho 
pocket-piſtols, which are not at leaſt one third of a T 
rin ell in length, balgſtrine or croſs-bows, terzalctti, ji 
liti, poignards, Genoeſe or pointed two-edged knive 
daggers concealed in canes, &c. Any perſon, having ſuc 
arms only in his houſe, is condemned to the gallies f 
five years, and he on whom they are found, for doud 
that term. By theſe wiſe regulations, the ſafety of t 
vellers on the roads is provided for, and tumults al 
other diſorders generally prevented. 5 

Poſt-maſters at Turin are not to furniſh travellers w 
horſes without a licence from the ſecretary of ſtate for i 


or chief magiſtrate of the place. No perſon, without ai 
ticular order, is permitted to ride poſt without a poſtili 
None are ſuffered to paſs by a poſt-houſe without chat 


ing horſes, or to go beyond the frontiers in any 0 
carria 


r rr 
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age, but the uſual poſt-waggon, It is an inconve- | 
ace to travellers, that, though they come by the poſt, | N 1 


are not permitted to proceed in another carriage T7 q 
cout ſtaying three days in the place where the ſtage | bh N 

out from. The vetturini, or ſtage-coachman; muſt 4 
oon che road, and not go out of the country with- ll. 


ta paſs, which they are to produce at the laſt ſtage. lit 
Piedmont, Savoy, and the other northern parts of "IT 
ly, iz. in the Milaneſe, the dutchy of Mantua, and [ \ 
Venetian territories, travelling by poſt is extremely 1:4 
jargeable, fifty ſols a ſtage being paid for every horſe ; j 

that whether you have your own carriage or not, in- 191 
ading the ſedan or chair, which is reckoned at the rate 1 
one horſe, it will coſt eight livres a poſt; whereas in 997 


her parts of Italy, one may have as good horſes and 
criage for four livres or eight paoli. Of the cambia- : 
4 or exchange, I ſhall treat another time. 


DIL DLI FRAUD LCTY 


LETTER XXXIII. 


the Character, Trade, and Manufactures of the 6 
Piedmonteſe, FN 


A N 


HAVE already given you ſome account of the Savoy- Character of 419 
ards genius, temper, and manner of living; I ſhall thepiedmoa- WW 
w do the like with regard to the Piedmonteſe. I will, bee. 10 
no means, pretend to juſtify the contraſt between the | 
o provinces, obſerved on a compariſon lately made, even 
a native of this country, vz. That among ten Pied- 
dntele there may poſſibly be one honeſt man, but that one 
ave is hardly to be found among ten Savoyards. This, 
weyer, is certain, that the Piedmonteſe, in general, are 
acute and cunning ; and it were to be wiſhed that 
J always made a good uſe of their talents; but their 
mes are generally ſo well laid, and attended with ſo 
ch contrivance and invention, that one cannot but ad- 
© at their fineneſs. In the year 1695, a nn 
| Wno 
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M 
who ſtiled himfelf count Caraffa, came to Vienna, it! 
privately waited on the prime miniſter, pretending he N had 
ſent by the duke of Savoy on a very important affair v ple 
they two were to negociate without the privity of of. . 
French court. At the ſame time he produced ti; i. [ 
dentials, in which the duke's ſeal and fignature wh. 
very exactly imitated. He met with a very favourable n the 
ception, and, without affecting any privacy, he took wit 
him the title of envoy extraordinary from the court Mnone 
Savoy. He had ſeveral conferences with the impefii e in 
council, and made fo great a figure in the moſt ditifiMh..:cq 

ſhed aſſemblies, that once, at a private concert at cou give 
the captain of the guard denying him admittance, he M ior 
manded ſatisfaction in bis maſter's name, and the capta ted 
was obliged to aſk his pardon. His firſt care was to ght 
gratiate himfelf with the Jeſuits, who, at that time bo ent! 
a great ſway at court; and, to this end, he went to yi Gavoy 
their church, which —— unfiniſhed, as they p duke 
tended, from the low circumſtances of the ſociety, Ne he 
aſked them how much money would complete it. o per] 
eſtimate, to the amount of two thouſand louis d'ors, b ently 
ing laid before him, Caraffa aſſured them of his conſti t 15 
attachment to their order; that he had gladly embraience 
ſuch a public opportunity of ſhewing his eſteem for the here 
and that they might immediately proceed in building thin und 
church. In conſequence of his promiſe, he ſent that the pe 
day the two thouſand louis d'ors, at which ſum the chang we 
had been computed. He was ſenſible that this was a pal, and 
he could not act long without being detected; and, Ming: 
this piece of generoſity might not be at his own expert it b: 
he invited a great number of ladies of the firſt rank to ul hour | 
r and a ball. Every one of the gueſts had promiſed er he 
be there, but he complained to them all of ill retu nt of 
made to his civilities, adding, that he had often been ¶ ¶ uch c 
appointed, as the ladies made no ſcruple of break yell. , 
their word on ſuch occaſions, and in a jocular way 'Withaps { 
ſiſted upon a pledge from every lady for their appearan thr 
at the time appointed. One gave him a ring, anoth of ti 
a pearl necklace, a third a pair of ear-rings, a fourth 2 Hnting 
watch, and ſeveral ſuch trinkets to the amount of tw*ieri we 
thouſand dollars. On the evening appointed not one hold 


the gueſts was miſſing; but it may eaſily be conceMole tir 
what a damp it ſtruck upon the hole aſſembly, my 


MANUFACTURES of the PrtpmonTass. 


it was found that the gay Piedmonteſe was a ſharper, 
had diſappeared. Nor had the Jeſuits any great reaſon 
pplaud themſelves on the ſucceſs of their diſſimula- 
; for, a few days before his departure, the pretended 
Int, puny on an air of deep concern, placed himſelf 
he way of the emperor's confeſſor, who enquiring in- 
the cauſe of his apparent melancholy, he entruſted 
with the important ſecret, namely, that he was ſhort 
money at a juncture when eight thouſand louis d'ors 
immediately wanted for his maſter's affairs to be diſ- 
ted at the imperial court. The Jeſuits, to whom he 
given a recent inſtance of his liberality by ſo large a 
ation, immediately furniſhed him with the ſum he 
ited ; and, with this viaticum and the ladies pledges, he 
ught he had carried the jeſt far enough, and very 
dently withdrew. Some years after, he was taken up 
Gyoy for an exploit very different from the laſt, and 
duke gave orders for beheading him in priſon ; but I 
je here been aſſured, that the ſentence was mitigated 
o perpetual impriſonment, his council having very elo- 
ently enlarged upon a maxim in the law, quod excellens 
arte nan debeat mori, i. e. He who excels in any art or 
cence ought not to be put to death.” 


the perſon of father Sacchieri lately deceaſed. Beſides 
ng well verſed in the moſt intricate parts of geome- 
, and Leibnitz's Analyſis inſinitorum, after attentively 
ding two pages in a printed book, he could fluently re- 
at it backwards and forwards. Any ſermon not above 
hour long he could again deliver in the ſame words and 
ler he had heard it, which is the more difficult, on ac- 
nt of the many fentences, maxims, Sc. interſperſed 
ſuch compoſitions ; beſides the Italian ſermons are not 
well- connected as thoſe of other nations. What is 
aps ſtill more ſurprizing, he was able to play at cheſs 
three different perſons, without ſo much as ſeeing 
of the three cheſs-hoards; his repreſentative only ac- 
anting him with every motion of his antagoniſts, Sac- 
en! would tell him what was to be done on his fide, 
| hold a converſation with the company during the 
bole time, In caſe of a diſpute about the place of any 


be pieces, he could repeat every motion made both on | 
his 


There was a very ſingular inſtance of the ſtretch of hu- Vaſt memory 


: | zu of father 
underſtanding, and eſpecially of memory, at Turin, 1 
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in Turin. 


and thus would aſcertain the place where the piece (hq, 


CHARACTER, TRADE, and 
his fide, and that of his antagoniſts. from the beginning 


ſtand, This fingular addreſs in playing ſuch an intrica 
game appears to be one of the 6K inſtances of 

retch of the human memory; and, as for the truth of 
the rank and veracity of my authors forbid me to ente; 
tain the leaſt doubt. 


Quickneſs of parts and penetration is not here conf * 


ed to the great and learned, but even conſpicuous in peoy — 
of the loweſt claſs, to which, beſides the warmth and (of. op 
renity of the climate, their frequent intercourſes with hilly, pl 
French may have not a little contributed. In the mou vues 
tains of Avoſta, where neither of theſe circumſtane id 
concur, the inhabitants are ſuch an exception to this Makes 
neral character of the Piedmonteſe, that, as they ſeldoſ em 
travel beyond their hills and vallies, they ſcarce think th ele) 
there is any part of the world inhabited beſides the rel 
they live upon. The far greater part of them have la for 
wens on their necks, and, as their horſes, fowls, Gt. WW... 
have the ſame kind of excreſcence, it is probably owi Pied 
to the ſnow- water they generally drink. But fuch is thWWnene! 
power of cuſtom, that a wen is reckoned no deformity Place 
and a ſtory goes about that a foreign woman who had er tif 
wen, coming into a church in this country in the miadglany 
of ſermon time, a general laughter was heard in ubbs 


church at ſo uncommon an appearance. It is added, M ound. 
even the preacher, after looking about for the cauſe 
ſuch a diſturbance, could not contain himſelf ; but, ſo 
recovering his ſacerdotal gravity: repreſented to his aut 
tory, That in what they had done they might not me 
any ill; but that the natural defects of our neighbo 
were not a ſubject for laughter and mockery; that à ch 
ſtian, upon ſeeing ſuch ſpectacles, ſhould rather take « 
caſion to be thankful to Nis Maker for his bounty to hit 
than inſult his fellow-creature, from whom God has wi 


rom i 
he co 
ots th 


held his gifts. ſel whe 

Of the ladies As to the ladies behaviour at Turin, it muſt be owt. ©, 
to be extremely free; for they are continually talking Wei. ,, 

the gentlemen, and laughing fo exceſſively, as in n Ty 

2 0 the 


* Quir tumidum guttur in Alpibus miratur'? Juvenal. erme! 
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Who wonders at the ſwoln and ftrumous neck 
Amidſt the ſnowy Alps :: 


pla 
his 
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laces would expoſe them to cenſure. Every one has her 
allant, and a confident for i on intrigues, and 
ih theſe they chiefly converſe in aſſemblies; but a fo- 
jener who is not diſpoſed to Jive extravagantly, muſt 
gt expect that his acquaintance will be much coveted 
xe by the gay part of the fair ſex. Vanity and a fond- 
5 for praiſe induce them to make a mighty ſhew of 
wliteneſs towards ſtrangers : they riſe up to them at their 
oming into an aſſembly, talk with them of the weather, 
e opera, and ſuch indifferent matters; and this is their 
Ne plus ultra. Their behaviour for the firſt week con- 
nues the ſame for about a quarter of a year; but theſe 
vilities decline much ſooner, if they imagine a ſtranger 
akes a longer ſtay at eourt, or in the city. Moſt of 
em ſpeak only their own native language, which is a 
edley of French and Italian; many of the words are 
mtirely French, but pronounced juſt as they are written; 
ps for example, lait, milk, is pronounced lait; ſo is fait, 
nade, and many other words. 


lace exceeds Turin for ſilk ſtuffs; but the gold and ſil- 
er tiſſues and brocades there do not equal thoſe of France. 
any peaſants in Piedmont ſell: annually four or five 
rubbs of raw filk (each rubb weighing twenty-five 
pounds) not yet ſpun from the cod, and every pound is 
old for twenty or twenty-fve ſols. Theſe being thrown 
to warm water, the threads are eaſily detached, and 
wound off to the very laſt. Three or four ſuch threads 
we wound up together, and thus form the fine ſilk threads 
uſed in the loom; a pound of fine ſilk thus wound fetches 
louis d'or, When the filk is boiled, it chahges colour 
rom its natural yellow or ſtraw- colour to white. Some of 
the cods are ſpoiled by the worms dying in them, which 
ots the ſilk. Theſe laſt are put into a large wooden veſ- 
ſel where the worms are trodden out; but, as this ſilk cannot 


fk. worms in any great number are allowed to be kept 
u Turin, from an opinion that they may be pernicious iin. 
0 the health of the inhabitants; their many changes, 
ermentations, and putrefaction, filling the air with noxi- 
dus effluvia, which in a populous city are not ſo eaſily diſ- 
pated as in the open country. Since the contagious fe- 
YOL, I. A Aa i 1 ver, 


1 


Piedmont carries on a large trade in ſilks, which for Sil trade of 
eneſs and ſtrength are reckoned the beſt in Italy. No Piedmont. 


e ſpun to any fineneſs, it is uſed only in linings, &c. No No filk- 


worms to be 
kept in Tu- 
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ver, which in the year 1709 raged with ſuch violence x 
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M 
mone 


Peſaro, and the origin of it was, by Lanciſio the y,,, eyes 


phyſician, attributed to putrid Muvia from the water gik 
which the worms had been trodden out; among othe reig! 
meaſures for preſerving the air in that city from any (that 
ture infection, it was ordered, that filk-worms in the; of 


© cods ſhould not be dried in ovens in which bread v. 


| not | 
© afterwards to be baked ; that the worms are not to ving . 
© boiled in kettles, where no ditches or pits are near an 
© convey wy the foul infectious water; that the de dk 2 
c worms are likewiſe to be taken out of the cod befor d th: 
© they are boiled, and both the dead worms and the ces 
© ſhould not be thrown into the town ditch which is dry Miſh m 
© but ſhould be carried down and thrown into the ſeà We th: 
From the number of white mulberry-trees in any perſon'Wan w. 


plantation, it is nearly computed how many worms thy 
owner may breed. The number of worms produced fro 
a fingle ounce of eggs will eat from eighty to an hun 
dred and forty rubbs of mulberry-leaves, according to thi 
temperature of the weather; for they eat leſs in a warm 
than in a cold ſeaſon : theſe leaves, when the breeder ha 
occaſion to buy, coſt him from ten to twenty-five (ol 

rubb. The butterflies are no ſooner out of the co 
than they copulate, and within eight or ten days, afte 
having laid their number of eggs, they expire. The egg 
are carefully preſerved in the winter till the mulberry 
trees begin to bud; then theſe eggs being laid betwee 
two matraſſes, and in a continual warmth, are hatchet 
in forty days. Some women have a method of accelera 
ting the production, by carrying the eggs in paper bags! 
their boſoms. The Piedmonteſe nobility have large ſtock 
of filk-worms, which, under certain conditions, the 
commit to the care of their tenants; for the punctual at 
tendance they require, the-care in feeding them, and let 
ting in freſh air into the large rooms where they are keyt 
is'a work of no ſmall trouble. The proprietor furniſhe 
the eggs (which in Piedmont are fold from three and: 


prot 
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half to five livres an ounce) together with a proportionink +, 
of mulberry-leaves, and in return has half the ſilk. are c 

ounce of eggs, if the worms make a good uſe of the 

time, yields four rubbs of cods with the ſilk on. It 1 ”4. 

ftrange the growth of ſilk ſhould be ſo neglected in Ger 2 


many, as it would every year ſave the country vaſt ſum 


: (of 


ManUFAcCTURES of the PEDMONT ESE. 
money ; eſpecially as we have ſuch an inſtance before 
reyes in France; for the breeding of filk-worms, and 
ilk manufactures eſtabliſhed there ſo long ago as in 
reign of H IV, have been of infinite Hanges 
that kingdom. The Engliſh, who hitherto have a great 
of their filk from Perſia, mixing it with that of ſealy, 
not inſenſible of the gain which would accrue from 
ing ſilk of their own growth; for by ſome addition of 
fan filk (as preferable to any other) they might excel 
lx as they do in cloth, by mixing a little Spaniſh wool 
th that of their own growth, 'which is one of the main 
ces of their opulence. In Italy itſelf the ſilks of En- 
ſh manufactory are more eſteemed, and bear a greater 
ce than thoſe of Italy; ſo that at Naples, when a tradeſ- 
n would highly recommend his filk ſtockings, &c. 
proteſts they are Engliſh. England has hitherto laid 
It four hungred and fifty thouſand pounds annually for 
reign filk, a conſiderable part of which would remain at 
me, were the cultivation of filk-worms promoted there. 
1s indeed ſet on foot in ſome parts of that iſland, but 
e iſſue muſt be left to time; they have likewiſe ſent a 
antity of eggs to their colony at Georgia, with expe- 
nced people to try how that climate will agree with 
em. Prudence requires that ſuch projects ſhould not 
rejected as impracticable, till they are found to be ſo 
er many exact and repeated trials. "The ancient Ro- 
ns for a long time never dreamed that filk could be 
oduced in their country; and the firſt filk, ever ſeen in 
reece, was after the conqueſt of Perſia by Alexander 
e Great. From thence it was imported into Italy, but 
s fold at the rate of an equal weight of gold“. The 
rlians being the only people of whom it was to be had, 
duld not permit a ſingle egg or worm to be carried out 
their country. Hence the ancient Greeks and Romans 
ere ſo little acquainted with the nature of ſilk, that hey 
lagined it grew like a vegetable. Holgſericum, or a ſtu 
de of filk only, was worn by none but ladies of the firſt 
K. But men of the greateſt quality, and even princes 
re contented with ſub/ericum, or a ſtuff made of half 


Vid. Vopi ſcus in Aureliano. ! 


f Tacitus Annal, 11. Flav, Vopiſcus in vita Taciti Imperats, 
| | Aa 2 ſilk; 
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"5 ilk; fo that Heliogabalus is remarked for being the $14 heir | 

| who. wore holoſericum *. In the reign of the empem en, 
wy Juſtinian, a trial was made for bringing ſilk- worms al pay | 
j to Conſtantinople, but without ſucceſs ; however, tu um 
$i monks who had been employed in the affair, repeatcd H ell. 
3} trial with filk-worms eggs. + The experiment ſucceeds WI 
1 ſo well, that to this Conſtantinopolitan colony all the Med: 
Fi worms and ſilk manufactures in 1 2 owe their eri giv 
| tence and origin. Till the middle of the twelfth ces 
4! tury, all the ſilken ſtuffs at Rome and other parts of E K- N 
1 rope were of Grecian manufacture. But Roger I. kern 
| | of Sicily about the year 1138, invading Greece with Werlin 
fleet of veſſels with two and three benches of oars, call nd 

Galeæ or Sagittiæ, (from whence are derived the wo e fil 

alley and Saigue) and ſacking and plundering Corinthiinany 

Thebes, and Athens, brought away to Palermo, amonfW Thi 

other priſoners, a great number of ſilk-weavers to in{truWMor th 

his ſubjects in that art. From them as Otto Friſingenſm Wn ſuc 


eftts Friderici, lib. 1. c. 23, informs us, the Italians ſoo heir 
Tame the method of manufacturing filk. It is a notio 

in Germany, that white mulberry-trees cannot weather thi 
out a ſevere winter; whereas, in all places where tri trui 
has been made, experience ſhews the contrary ; and o 
might venture to ſay, that in Germany the ſummer hei ee! 
would be moſt prejudicial to filk-worms; yet againſt ti e i: 
inconveniency there is a ſure remedy, and that is by c unde 
veying freſh air into the rooms where they are kept! 
1 means of an inſtrument called the Pampe de Heſſe t. Here. 
148 Italy, the mulberry-trees put forth their leaves very eat N qu 
118 ſo that, before the violent heats ſet in, the firſt brood 
| e worms have finiſhed their work; but, in Germany, t 
! ©ggs are often hatched before the mulberry-leaves are ou 
and conſequently the whole brood periſhes. To prevel 
this loſs, and to retard the production of the worms 


| 
| * Zlius Lampridius in vita Heliogabali : © Primus Romazorum boli ruffles 
| a weſte uſus fertur, cum jam ſubſerica in uſu eſſent. 


He is ſaid to be the firſt of all the Romans who appeared in a 
ment of boloſericum, or all ſilk, ſubſerica or mixed ſtuffs being th 
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7 generally worn.“ 


+ Procop. de hello Goth, p. 345. 
1 The ventilators, invented by Dr. Hales, I ſuppoſe, would bel 
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heir proper food is ready, let the eggs be wrapt in white 
ben, and laid in a trunk, and kept very cool; or they 
pay be put in a glaſs veſſel, through which no wet or 


yell. | | 
When mulberry-leaves are ſcarce, lettice is ſometimes 


ſed as a fuccedaneum; but this herb ſhould be very youngs 
r given them by four or five leaves at a time, and al- 
rays thoroughly dry, without the leaſt moiſture. That 
k-worms may be bred to advantage even in the nor- 
dern parts of Laa; may be ſeen by the practice at 
Berlin, and its environs, where the white mulberry- trees 
nd all the ſharpneſs of the moſt rigorous winters, and 
e filk, by good management, is preferable to that of 
nany other countries, both for ſtrength and fineneſs. 


vr the Pledmonteſe peaſants, which this country produces 
n ſuch abundance, that it may be termed as it were 
heir native foil. I have been affured that ſome peaſants 
ave got ſixty or ſeventy dollars a year only by digging 
or this admired root or vegetable. There are three forts 
f trufles, namely black, white, and marbled ; and, when 
ey are large and fine, they are fold for fifty ſols, or 
hree livres per pound, for the price riſes in proportion to 
he ſize. Some time ſince, a trufle, weighing twelve 
jounds, was ſold for four louis d'ors at Cafale : another 
as preſented to the prince of Piedmont, which quite 
overed a plate, and weighed above fourteen pounds, be- 
ng quite ſound and 3 

Truffles are likewiſe found in all parts of Germany, 


mo brought dogs from Piedmont, which had been train- 
up for finding them. The Water in which truffles 
ave been boiled {eſpecially if the parings be added) be- 
g poured on good ground, generally produces other 
ruffles, which is unqueſtionably owing to the ſeeds in the 
er and rind. They chiefly delight in a black ſpungy 
il, which produces hawthorn, beach, and oak. The 
ethod of training up dogs to find truffles is to give them 
piece of bread, dipped in truffle-oil, in the morning be- 
re they take the field; this oil is made by boiling truf- 
es in common oil of olives. When the dog fade 4 
jute, he is rewarded with a piece of bread, and thus, 
Aa 3 with- 


amp can penetrate, and hung above the water in a 


nd for that diſcovery we are obliged to baron Forſtner, 


247 


The gathering of truffles is another profitable article Trufftes, 


Viney ards, 


Box -trees, 


Crazing, 
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without any diſſiculty, fitted for the ſport. Some pet 
are ſo fond of truffles, that they will have them to be 
N or mandrakes mentioned in Gen. xxx. v. 14, y 
Canticles vii. v. 3. 

The great plenty of wine in all parts of Piedmont i; 
very conſiderable advantage to the country. The pied 
monteſe wine, like the other Italian wines, has a luſcigy 
ſweetneſs when it is new, eſpecially the white; but the 
is here a ſort of red wine quite of a different flavou 
which is therefore called wing bruſco, yet reckoned à ye 
proper liquor for a corpulent habit of body, as the ſwee e liv: 
or vino amabile, is preſcribed for thin perſons. The vin. 
ſold at the inns is execrable, and is by no means a ſta A li 
dard by which one may judge of this country wine in g A de 
neral, which is excecding good, eſpecially about Alea A pa 


Ferlility of ꝗria. The mountains of Montferrat are famous for pre The 
the country, 


ducing a vaſt quantity of wine, which is generally (| 
very cheap. Piedmont is in general a very fertile coun 
try, and in every part of it one meets with rows of fi 
berd, cheſnut, and mulberry- trees. The large cheſnu 
called marons, are much admired. by the common people 
they put them into an oven, and, hen they arc thorough 
ly heated, they ſteep them in red wine, and afterward 
put them into the oven a ſecond time: they are calle 
biſcuits when thus prepared, and are eaten cold. Th 
Fineſt part of all the king's dominions, and indeed fe 
ſpots can come in competition with it, is the country be 
twixt Turin and Coni. About two leagues from Ge 
neva, the marquis de Coudray has a grove of box-tree 
which covers two hundred acres, of ground; ſome of tt 
trees are grown to an uncommon fize ; and, when ſo f 
acres were cut down a few years ſince, the timber was fol T is 
for four and twenty thouſand dollars. Savoy affords ſuc quel 
plenty of box, that inſtead of birch, as in Germany, Len 
common ſweeping- brooms are made of it. Grazing tum en 
to ſuch good account here, that the profits of this artid 
are computed at three millions of livres, a conſiderab 
part of which ariſes from the ſale of bullocks to the Mi 
laneſe, Though mules are bred. in Savoy, they are like 
wiſe brought here from Naples, Sicily, and eſpeciall 
from Auvergne, and are fold at ſo high a price as fort 
or fifty piaſters a head, fo Þo 115. 


81. 
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As to the current coin of this country, the louis d'or, 
Spaniſh piſtole, goes for ſixteen livres and five ſols; but 
piſtole, uſed in common computations, is worth no 
ore than fifteen livres. 5 | 
A ducat is worth nine livres. 

A zecchino nine livres, thirteen ſols, and a half. 

The French ecits, with three crowns, go for five 
res; the others, with the ſmall coat of arms, for four. 
A Milaneſe filippo is equal to four livres, thirteen ſols, 
d one third; and, in Milaneſe money, to ſeven livres; 
e livre of Milan to that of Piedmont being as three to 


0. 
A livre is twenty ſolss. 

A douſon thirteen ſols and a half. 

A parabajola two thirds of a fol. 

There are alſo five-ſol pieces, and double deniers, fix 
f which are equal to a ſol. | 
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LETTER XXXIV. 


Of the depreſſed State of the Piedmonteſe 


Nobility. _ ; 


SIR, 


y veneration for the king of Sardinia, on account of his 
ninent- qualities, inclining me to wiſh I could ſay as 
uch of his ſubjects affection, as of their ſubmiſſion to 
m. But it muſt be owned, that his treatment of the 
bility, to whom now little or nothing of their ancient 
nity and privileges is left, has brought ſevere misfor- 
nes on many, and occaſioned heart-burnings among 


eyern's map of the dutchy of Wurtemberg, publiſhed 


| 1710, his highneſs wondered to ſee the eſtates of the 
Aa 4 


imperial 


e reſt,” Baron Forſtner ſhewing to the duke of Savoy 


T is not without ſome regret that I enter upon your Nobility op- 
queſtion concerning the condition oft he nobility here; preſſed, 


350 


Apanages of rity. They to whom by right of — 4 the for 
- Younger bro- tune devolves, are to allow the younger brothers, and the 


thers, 


imperial knights, ſcattered in all parts, of it, and aſt 
4 


not to be compelled to this by force, they might h 


deſcendants, is à great hardſhip. In the feoffments 


Mi by the excluſion of daughters from all ſucceſſion or clai 


A 


Of the depreſſed State of - - 


hat could preyent the, houſe of Wurtembery fi 
© ſeizing thoſe territories ?? Being told, that neither 4 
laws of the empire, nor the intereſt of the emperor, per 
mitted ſuch a procedure; he replied, If the nobility a 


6 wrought upon by artifice, as he and his anceſtor; hy 
done by the Piedmonteſe,* In ſome of his late ord 
nances, he indeed expręſſes a concern for the proſperity o 
the nableſſe, and ſome laws are directly calculated for thi 
increaſe of the nobility, as that for the perpetual eſtabliſh 
ment of the right of primogeniture in all fiefs; whereas 
in allodial eſtates, no nobleman can make a jid:i commiſ 
um, or feoffment in truſt, beyond the fourth degree 0 
kindred. The feoffment in truſt is allowed of amon; 
the plebeiahs ; and though they may leave their all to ont 
ſon (ſaving the 2 of the other children) yet is h 
not obliged to preigrye and tranſmit it entire, which to 
man of wealth, with a laviſh ſon, who has any regard fe 


truſt, where no particular rule eee the ſucceſſio 
intervenes, the direct line is firſt conſidered, next the de 
gree of kindred, * the family, and laſtly, the ſenio 


heirg of their body, a maintenance ſuitable to their birth 
and the produce of the fief; but this apanage is regulate 
by a decree of the ſenate, and never exceeds a fourth « 
e income of the fief, if the claimants are leſs than tou 
in number; but, if they exceed four, a third part is a 
lowed them, 1 | 
The aggrandiſement of families is further provided fo 


to a fief, whilſt any males of the family are living, : 
equitable' portion being all that is aſſigned them. Not 
withſtanding all theſe ordinances, no nobility in Euroyt 
would —— to be on the footing of that of Savoy ail 
Piedmont, - The former, namely the nobles of Savoy 
have long ſince been brought low, to which the envy © 
the Piedmonteſe has not a little contributed: but of lat 
years the miſchief came home upon their own heads, f 
that now the equality of their condition leaves no 700! 
for jealouſy or inſult op either fide. The , 5 


. the PrzpMonTEsE Nobility. 

+ owe their fall to the ſplendid magnificence and pro- 
neſs of the preſent king of Sardinia's grandmother, 
iſtina, daughter of _ IV. of France, eſpecially 
ing the minority of her fon Emanuel II. and her ex- 
re liberalities to the * and alienations of the 
cal poſſeſſions to retrieve theſe damages. In the year 
24, the king judged it the moſt effeCtual expedient to 
oke all former grants, and take into his own hands all 
» alienated lands, which bring him in annually a mil- 
n of Piedmonteſe livres. he poſſeſſors of the lands 
re obliged to produce their titles to them; and if they 
uld prove them to have been purchaſed from the king, 
his anceſtors, they were further to prove, that the pur- 
aſe-money had been appropriated to the ſervice of the 
wn or the ſtate. How difficult it was for ſubjects to 
re in what manner their ſovereigns had expended their 
ey may be eafily conceived, and conſequently how 
toy eſtates were ſequeſtered. Thus Chriſtina has proved 
ame no leſs fatal' to Piedmont than to Sweden and Li- 
nia; and a Livonian in the higheſt military poſt, namely 
neral Rhebinder *, is ſtrongly ſuſpeCted of being, if not 
author, at leaſt a promoter of that iniquitous ſcheme 
Turin, Many of the council of ſtate have been great 
ferers by it 3 and the marquis del Borgo, on the king's 
ding him the order of the Annonaada, could not for- 
ur ſaying, that he would gladly decline this favour, if 
majeſty would but reſtore his eſtates to him. | 

All future alienations of the demeſnes, or any eſcheats, 
declared illegal, and all reverſions are abrogated. 
is, forfeited by felony or high-treaſon, the ſovereign 
indeed power to reſtore ; he may likewiſe, in a caſe 
neceſſity, or as a recompence of ſome ſignal ſervice, 
mate or beſtow a fief ; but this grant ceaſes with the 
of the grantee. What further diminiſhes the ſplendor 
the ancient nobility, is the daily increaſe of them ; the 
chaſer of an eſtate which bears the title of marquiſſate, 
ony, Sc. is thereby enobled, and ſtiles himſelf mar- 


The general is wronged by this ſuſpicion, he having on ſeveral occa- 
$adviſed the king againſt it, and once with ſuch plainneſs of ſpeech, 
his majeſty ſaid, with ſome emotion, C., bien libre; You talk 
fy freely,” To which Rhebinder replied, Oui, Sire, je parle comme un 
'borme ne libre 3 * Yes, Sir, I ſpeak like a free-born gentleman.” 


quis, 


3 


Order con- Every nobleman mult prove his right to the arms he bears 


coats of arms 3 b 
and titles of patent. An original coat of arms is not to be procure( 


the nobility. 
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Of the depreſſed State of | 
quis, baron, &. "Theſe dignities are procured at  ,, 


gle 0 


cheap rate, and without the leaſt trouble, the lands ateſ 
which they are atinexed being to be bought of the Ene 
for ſix ot eight thouſand livres. In- the times of the lat 69 
queen, and Madame Royale, no women were permitte nal 
to come to court but ſuch as were, or had been, cou m tl 
ladies, with a few others by particular licence from th wed t 
king. By ſuch an order, many ladies of quality were ey on 
cluded ;-and it ſometimes happened, that, of two ſiſen . c 
one might appear at court, and the other was not admit 4 0 
ted. After the deceaſe of the queen and Madame Royal abs 


all ladies were permitted to come to court, and not a fe 
were ſeen in the drawing- room, whoſe huſbands but 
little before had been merchants and bankers : theſe 1; 
dies the old nobility uſed to ridicule, ſtiling them count 
de Pannie 1724 3 i. e. counteſſes of the year 1724 


wner 
eſe OC 
ſuſpe 
ando! 
ad ol 


b . 5 h a 
on pain of forfeiting them, or purchaſing another coat b 4 0 


under ten or ſixteen thouſand livres, according to the di 
ferent circumſtances of the perſons who ſue for it. T 
bear the title of duke, prince, marquis, count, or baron 
a. regiſtered patent, ſigned by his preſent majeſty, or hi 
predeceſſors, is required. Any ſhare in the juriſdictio 
over a village conſiſting of a hundred houſes, doth not in 
title a perſon to ſtile himſelf by the name of that place 
unleſs he be owner of half; or of a third part, if th 
village conſiſt of more than a hundred houſes; and this! 
forbidden under forfeiture of both the title and land. A 
it is cuſtomary in heraldry to place proper coronets ove 
the coats of arms according to the different title of he 
nour, as that of a duke, prince, marquis, count, or b. 
ron, whoever aſſumes an undue title, or bears a corone 
on his coat of arms or ſeal, which does not belong to hi 
rank, incurs a penalty of five-and twenty eciis d'or, 0 
crowns of gold, for every offence. No perſon, not | 
ing noble, or who has not letters of nobility, or a facul 
from the king, can purchaſe a fief to which any juriſdi 
tion is annexed. This both increaſes the number of th 
new nobility, and likewiſe the king's.revenue : beſides, 
caſes of high-treaſon, even the feoffments in truſt are ſul 
ject to confiſcation.” The Piedmonteſe nobility, with 
gard to hunting, are ſtrangers to ſeveral privileges "I 
* . 
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de of Germany enjoy. The country, for ten Pied- 
unteſe miles round Turin, is as it were a park for the 
ing's uſe; and, in any other place throughout the coun- 
bis majeſty's officers: have free liberty to hunt; and 
nobleman, ſeeing them on his grounds, dares offer 
em the leaſt affront or moleſtation, | Every one is al- Mines, 
wed to ſearch where he will for mines, provided he car- 

on the work at-his own charges, on paying to the 
Ing, or the vaſſals in whoſe fief the mine is, one tenth 
a gold mine, one fifteenth of copper and tin, and one 
entieth of lead. Satisfaction muſt alſo be made to the 
wner of the ground, for what damage he ſuſtains on 
eſe occaſions. A mine being once opened, if the work 
ſuſpended for the term of a year, it is looked upon as 
andoned, ſo that any one may take it in hand. No 
ad or filver is to be carried out of the country, nor ſo 
uch as any ore, till it is ſmelted; and of all copper the 
fice of ordnance is to have the firſt refuſal. All rivers 
d brooks are accounted among the royal demeſnes. Ne 
gon, even in his own foreſt, can cut down any timber, 
out permiſhon from the ſurveyor, who ſeldom or 
er grants it for felling elm-trees, which are ſaved for 
artillery 3. and no timber is allowed to be exported. In 
ler to bring more fines into the treaſury, all poſſible means 
euſed for inciting the people to greater vigilance to de- 
t ſuch, proceedings, the fourth part of the profit being 
tered to him who {ſhall give information to the exche- 
er of any dormant or unknown claim, &c. None of Policy to- 
e nobility. or miniſters at foreign courts, nor any of the 2 
g's ſubjects, are allowed to purchaſe lands, or lend reign courts. 
ney at intereſt out of the country, under a penalty of 
eiting the like ſum. To receive a penſion from any Forcign pen- 
Ince or ſtate with whom the duke, is at war, is deemed county Fer 
pl-treaſon ;/ and even in time of peace it is puniſhable : 
th perpetual impriſonment ; and, if the delinquent be a 
al, he forfeits his fief, No vaſſal, nor any other ſub- 
is to accept of any order of knighthood, that of 
ata alone excepted, but from his Sardinian majeſty. 
A nobleman, when he is out of his own territories, is Prohibition 
wear only his ſword, without piſtols at his ſaddle, orf fire- arms. 
other fire - arms. No perſon without a fief is allowed 
carry fire- arms, though he be an officer in the national 
ops (who are on the ſame footing as officers of other re- 

| giments) 


_: 
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giments) except at the half-yearly muſters, and then the 


il 
are allowed to make their appearance with piſto]:, 128 


b go W. 
Overfight of The nobility of the country of Aleſſandria, for yy, .. 
the nobility of a timely attention to their privileges, at the change Fre upor 
wa” ſovereigns from the emperor to the Ling of Sardinia, a ney, | 

become ſubject to this law. Some weeks ſince the ma he gove 
quis Raymondo, a nobleman of great parts, came however, 
Turin in the name of the city and country of Alen4:; lM very 
to repreſent to his majeſty, that, bordering on the fronti e inte: 
of Milan and Genoa, ſome of them had eſtates in tho view 
dominions, which they were often obliged to viſit ; a no wo 
that for perſons of rank, as preſidents, marquiſſes, and Meet wi 
cadets of noble families, to appear among their cquaMiſſkanners 
without a pair of -piſtols at their ſaddle, was a great hard king fo! 
ſhip, and rendered them contemptible. This petition tums 


king diſmiſſed with the anſwer which he generally giv level, 


to his other ſubjects on ſuch occaſions, v:z. © That a Any : 
© one, deſirous of that privilege, ſhould come in per{Mhrifdicti 
and ſue for it, and then it ſhall be conſidered how far Ig of 
* deſerved it.“ But it is to be apprehended, that mer net, 
without ready money, will be of little avail, and that tie, ar 


he is 1 
eeds of 
A for 
lized, 


regulation will prove mm a new fund to fill up his m 
jelly's exehequer. The Piedmonteſe peaſants are ſti]! pe 
mitted to keep fire-arms in their houſes, whereas thoſe ( 
Savoy have been diſarmed; but neither are allowed t 


hunt, and the king's huntſmen are ſeen in, no part Muds hi 
Piedmont, except in the neighbourhood of Turin. mer x 

Againſt ſo- Another ordinance has been lately publiſhed here, folfMhaturali: 
reign ſervice. bidding all ſubjects to enter into foreign ſervice, which, Wiki roſlet 
may well be thought, bears hard upon the nobility, M berita 

are ſo numerous, that the king's army is not ſufficient Me null 
provide them all with poſts. In the city of Quiera onder f 

are computed ſixty- nine noble families, and among the edo. 

eighty young gentlemen fit for the ſervice. Without a wiegners 

ten licence from the king, no nobleman can travel, aber 1: 


©, country, and, at their return, they bring home too ofte 


it is not often ſuch licences are granted. This regulatiol 
it muſt be owned, is productive of ſome advantage tot 
ſtate. The humour of travelling incident to molt you 
gentlemen, carries a great deal of money out of the 


ers, ut 
ubjeCts 
Within t 
wenty- 
emevanc 
priled ir 
Ie an 

be fel 


ſuch cuſtoms and manners as were better left behind; b. 
in every thing there is a medium to be obſerved, and the 
are not always the real motives and deſign of a law wh 
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ſpecified in the preamble. A vaſſal is not ſo much as 
b co within the adjacent territories of a foreign ſtate, 
#hout a written licence from the king; and they who 
re upon the borders, or, on account of any ſudden exi- 
ey, have not time to petition the king, muſt apply to 
e governors or commandants for a licence: This laſt, 
Lever, doth not continue in force above a fortnight. It 
very clear, that his majeſty is putting a check upon a 
ee intercourſe betwixt his ſubjects and foreigners, = 
view in this reſtraint is not leſs diſcernable ; ſo that it 
no wonder a ſtranger, deſirous of ſettling here, ſhould 


banners, way of | 
king for the moſt part ſuch as little correſpond with the 
naxims of a prince, who is for reducing all his ſubjects to 
ulevel, and governs them in an arbitrary manner. 

Any maiden lady, or widow, poſſeſſed of a fief, with 
wildiction annexed, or any eſtate in the dominions of the 
ting of Sardinia on the continent, by marrying a fo- 
ner, forfeits all right to it, both for herſelf and her 
ue, and the eſtate devolves to the other neareſt relations. 
he is farther incapable of receiving any benefit from 
eds of gift, contracts, or legacies. 


mer rights and privileges. All foreigners who are not 
laturalized, of whatſoever rank they be, are incapable 
poſſeſfing any acquiſition inland or money, by will or 
uberitance, and all legacies, intended for their advantage, 
we null and void. This law is particularly ſevere ; for no 
ker ſtate forbids leaving legacies , to Savoyards and 
Fiedmonteſe, nor even to make them fole heirs. Fo- 
kigners are likewiſe prohibited from purchaſing fiefs, or 
Ither lands, within two Piedmonteſe miles of the fron- 
ers, under the penalty of forfeiting ſuch lands; and all 
ujects mortgaging, or only letting to ſtrangers lands 
Within that diſtance from the frontiers, incur a fine of 
wenty-hve ecùs d'or, or crowns of gold. The greateſt 
pieyances of the nobility, in reſpect to fiefs, are com- 
pied in theſe two articles: Firſt, the king, notwithſtand- 
g any preſcription or ancient poſſeſſion, has declared all 
lc fiels throughout his whole dominions to be re&a and 


Propria, 
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meet with ſo mana inconveniences and obſtacles; the Laws again 
iving, and principles of foreigners, foreigners. 


A foreigner, who intends to ſettle here, muſt be natu- other hard- 
ized, and take the oath of allegiance ; and, if after- ſhips upon 
rds he happens to be three years abſent, he loſes all foreisners. 
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fon, or pay a pecuniary acknowledgment in lieu of ; 


ſemble. Whenever the cav 


enough, were it not for another taxation of one ſixth « 


in the multitude of counſellors there is _ and th 
y 


Borgo, Meillarede, Riccardi, and Gareſe, are, in all al 


b 
/ 
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propria, and any plea, in arreſt of judgment, muſt 1. 
proved from the grant of the fief. The other is, . 
the king has taken it into his own option, whether the 
vaſſals ſhall make their appearance on horſe-back in per 


Concerning this, the ordinance of the preſent year run 
thus : Paſſes devront ſervir en perſonne chaque fois, que | 
cavalcade ſera imposte, ou y as: (uy en argent, ſi bon nau 

cade ſhall be ſummoned 
our vaſſals are to ſerve in perſon, or, if ſuch be ou 
* pleaſure, ſhall pay a certain ſum of money, inſtead of 
< perſonal attendance. If the king be for money, eve 
duke, or prince, pays annually fifty ecũs d'or, or crown it o 
of gold, (each of which is computed at eight Piedmonteſ 
livres and a half) a marquis fifteen, a baron ten, and th 
meaneſt vaſſal five. Yet this poffibly might go down wel 


the income of all lands and fiefs to which juriſdictions ar 
annexed, and a fourth of that of all other eſtates an 
rants. The law being lately enacted, and the cavalcad 
aving not yet been ſummoned, no judgment can b 
formed how often this impoſition will fall out, nor of th 
ſubjects compliances with it. Here, poſſibly, Sir, yo 


couche 


may be inclined to aſk, how it came to paſs, that ti part, 
counſellors of ſtate, who muſt be great ſufferers by theſi ound 
ordinances, do not find ſome expedient, by remonſtranceÞnourab 
or other means, to have them ſet aſide, before they pale coun! 
into a law ? But if you pleaſe to recollect what I have Aout { 
ready ſaid of the king's temper, in tranſacting affairs is maje! 
the greateſt concern, without letting his privy-councYi the p. 
know any thing of the matter, it will eaſily obviate thing tt 
queſtion. Princes of the greateſt ſagacity and policy ¶ be can, 
not always conſult and promote the good of their cout ob 
try; but relying, in all things, upon their own judgﬀ# dardi: 


ment and abilities, they never vouchſafe to conſider, th 


robably four eyes may ſee things more diſtinctly than tu 
To any repreſentation which a conſcientious miniſter miWnature, 
offer, the anſwer is (at leaſt it is that of his Sardinian mi 
jeſty) that his miniſters are guided by mere ſelhſhnels 
that they are bigots, and that they grudge their ſovereig 
his ſtate and ſplendor. The marquis de St. Thomas, d 


pear anc 
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ance, leſs chargeable with any ſhare in theſe rigorous 
finances which of late have been ſo plentifully iſſued, 


renues. I have been told, that once the king, hear- 
g at his early levee, ſome-body walking about in the 
t-chamber, aſked, who it was? and being anſwered, 
was ſon advocatino, his counſellor (the king himſelf al- 
ys calling him fo) ordered him to be admitted into his 
chamber. The king then told him, that he had ſpent 
great part of the night in forming ſeveral ſchemes, and 
kat it occurred to him, that a certain paſſage of a new 
tinance concerning fiefs, might be more explicitly 
vrded, fo as to leave the vaſſals no hole to creep out at. 
[his was § 1. of c. I. zz. iii. 4b. vi. where all fiefs, 
out the leaſt notice of pofleflion or ſervice, are de- 
wed as recta and propria. When the king had done 
eaking, the counſellor, lifting up his hands, cried out, 
This is no mere human wiſdom, ſuch ſagacity cannot 
but be an immediate inſpiration from the guardian angel 
of the country: Juſtinian himſelf could not have 
couched the matter in ſtronger terms, c.“ Now, for 
part, I cannot look upon this compariſon with the 
found wiſdom of the emperor Juſtinian to be the moſt 
jnourable panegyric ; but it might be meant as ſuch by 
e counſellor, and this ſpeech was reliſhed by the king, 
tout ſhewing the leaſt diſpleaſure at ſuch groſs flattery. 
s majeſty commanded the counſellor immediately to go 
the preſs, and alter the paſſage above-mentioned, or- 
ing the ſheets which had already been worked off 
de cancelled and reprinted. Is it not a mortification to 
l rated human endowments, that ſo great a prince as 
$ dardinian majeſty ſhould be ſo infatuated as not to 
cen the groſſeſt . or ſo intoxicated with power 
to be pleaſed with it * 

The above-mentioned ordinances, beſides his majeſty's 
mature, are ſigned by the marquiſſes Riccardi, as 
per of the ſeals, Palma, Meillarede, and Ferrero; but 
lt was obliged to put the ſeal to them before he had 
read them. He indeed expoſtulated for ſome time, 
Wing, „that his office required the previous reading 
i every ordinance,” adding, that their contents might 
6 be 


one Meiſter, a young counſellor of about five and Who put 


ty years of age, whom the king ſent to travel, merely the king up- 
f d f. th t ti F hi » ON rigorous 
queſt of ways and means for the augmentation of his meacures, 
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which Riccardi obeyed without making any further 1 
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© be ſuch, as uired remonſtrances to be made agair 
6 * The 2 anſwer was, that, by the King's expre 
“order, the acts were to be immediately fened , 
< ſealed ; that otherwiſe ſomebody elſe ſhould do it, ue 


46 1 I , . | | 

Tabel and. with this obſervation concerning t 
nobility of Piedmont and Savoy, that, like the Engl 
and French, perſons of the ſame family aſſume different tit] 
from their eſtates or hefs ; ſo that ſometimes huſband a 7 
wife don't bear the ſame name. The daughter-in-lay oft ih! 
old princeſs and widow of Ciſterne is called the ma "5g 
chioneſs de la Trouſſe, and the lady of her grandſon, t ny 
preſent prince de Ciſterne, bears the title of marchion, oh 
de Voghera ; for there is but one perſon of each {cx 


- this N called by the name of de Ciſterne. Temes 


. is called uis de Bage, and tance 
— way ry rg This cuſtom 2 con vet to 
—_ „namely, that, in a place where man perſons Ate 
the e Family reſide, there is no need o adding t 
names of their offices, or other circumſtances. It is di 
cult indeed fora foreigner to attain to a particular qd * 
tance with theſe genealogies ; ſo that it behoves him + . 
be very cautious in his queſtions or cenſures N | 
any perſon, as poſſibly he may be nearly related 4 Fry 
with whom he is converſing, though he bears a 4%" 


: ; | m hou 
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Journey from Turin to, Ges 


Err XXXY. 
Journey from Turin to the Borromean Iſlands, 


SIR, 
N after my arrival at Turin, being very deſirous 


of ſeeing the famous Borromean iſlands in the Lago 
Maggiore, while the fair weather laſted, I made a little 
excurſion into the Milaneſe, in which I found that the 
beſt way of performing it is with the vetturini. 


comes to after crofling the Doria and Stura. One circum- 
fance of its ſtrength is, that, ſtanding on a moraſs, it is 
not to be approached, by mines. It. is four leagues from 
Turin, fituated on a Jarge plain, a good part of which is 
converted to tillage, and produces Turkey corn ; but to- 


wards Zigliano it is a barren waſte in many places, co- 
ered with a kind of reddiſh heath. - 'The fortreſs of. Ver- 


141 : | 
mg, formerly ſo celebrated, which one leaves on the right- 
ni and upon an eminence between Chivaſſo and Zigliano, 


es ſtill in the ruinous condition to which it was reduced 
by the long ſiege it ſuſtained againſt the French in 1705. 


o twenty-four. In ſome places the clocks ſtrike no more 
han twelve, in others only fix, beginning again at one: 
ſo that at firſt it is a little puzzling to reconcile the Italian 
locks with the French and German method of compu- 
ting time; but, in thoſe places where they ſtrike but twelve 
4 the equinoxes remove all difficulty. 
ercelli lies ſeventeen Italian miles. from Zigliano 
(which is pronounced Ciano) and twenty-five miles from 
hivaſſo. It is a pretty large and flouriſhing cy but 
de citadel and fortifications were totally demoliſhed by 
the French in 1704, and ſtill lie in ruins. Over the door 
if a church (which perhaps is ſome particular aſylum) I 
ddſerved this inſcription : 


g 


In theſe parts the clocks are ſet after the Italian manner, i. e. Italian 
an hour after ſun-ſet they ſtrike one, and ſo progreſſively clocks. 
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Chivaſſo is the firſt place of any account which one chivaſſo. 


Vercelli. 
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to be ſown. either to the ſoil or the inhabitants, is a matter of ſuch 


— 


37⁰ Journey from Turin to 


Dued juſtitia punit, pietat protegit. 
© What juſtice puniſhes, piety protects. 


As if juſtice and piety were ſo oppoſite as not to be fe- 
conciled to each other; juſtice and clemency are more ju- 
diciouſly joined together in the following inſcription over 
the entrance of the new priſon at Rome : 


Juſtitiæ & Clementie 
Securiori ac mitiori reorum cuſtodiæ 
Novum Catcerem Innoctutius X. Pont. Max. 
Poſuit 
Anno Domini MDCLV. 


© Sacred to juſtice and clemency, 
© And for the ſecurer and milder cuſtody of the guilty, 
© Pope Innocent X. erected this new priſon 
© In the year 1655. 


Daily experience indeed ſufficiently ſhews the aſylum 
and immunities granted to churches and monaſteries to be 
inconſiſtent both with juſtice and true piety. 

In all the Piedmonteſe territories on this fide there is 
of Turkey wheat, to which they give the 

; name of Meliga, Melga, Grano Turco, or Formentone. 
The common people make bread of it; and when mixed 
with rye it is uſed by people of good circumſtances : the 
huſks of it ſerve for fewel, and the large ſtems for mend- 
ing the roads It is ſcarce a century ſince this vegetable 
has been introduced into theſe parts, and, in the opinion 
of ſome, to. the great diſadvantage of the country ; for 
this ſort of grain is thought of ſuch a quality as not 
only to impoveriſh the land, and render it barren, but 
likewiſe to be prejudicial to the health both of the farmers 
who ſow and reap it, and of thoſe who eat the Meliga 

Rice forbid bread. That the cultivation of rice” has done no good 


Turkey 


certainty in Piedmont, that it is abſolutely prohibited, 
Upon entering the Milaneſe one meets with it in great 
quantities, where it is allowed with this reſtriction, that 


it is not to be ſown near the towns; and on this 
| | about 


the Iſlands of Box ROM O. 


about a league from Novara, a ſtone is ſet up as a boun- 
dary to the ſowing of rice. The whole world ſcarce af- 
fords a tract of land ſo well watered as the Milaneſe ; 


and meadows, no place can be 
After ſowing, the ground is laid under water, and fo con- 


in the violent head-achs, vertigo's, and fluxes, with which 
thoſe perſons are ſeized, who, in the hot ſeaſon, only 
travel along the roads adjoining to the rice grounds, 


in the autumn of the preceding year ripens in June; and 
this is no ſooner carried jn, but the ground is a. ſecond 
time ſown with barley, Turkey wheat, Sc. which are 
reaped in the month of November. 


built and fortihed. The great number of marble pillars 
and ſtatues ; the curious bronzes, together with the ſilver 
chapel, as it is called, in the cathedral, are very well 
worth ſeeing, The biſhop of Novara has a temporal ju- 
iſdiction over a large tract of land as far as the Lago 
Maggiore, on which account, when he rides on horſe- 
back, he wears a ſword. 


delightful, an 
of cheſnut-trees, which form a kind of grove on each ſide 
of them, A great fault in roads, which are very good in 
other reſpects, is their being lower than the neighbouring 
helds, and conſequently, in rainy weather, are ſoon over- 
lowed, In many places, the carriages, uſed in little jour- 
mes from one village to another, are called berceaux, or 
cradles, and are arched over with vine-branches. 


2 view. of this delicious country; but I received ſome 


000 BY amends in the opportunity of ſeeing the odd habits uſed 
- by the inhabitants to defend them againſt the rain. Among 
ed, 


others, ſome on horſeback had a kind of petticoat of oil- 
kin, with a ſhort cloak of the ſame, to cover the upper 
part of the body. The meaner ſort, who travelled on 
loot, wore long cloaks made of ſtraw or ruſhes faſtened 
Bb 2 round 


and, as the ditches and canals "by" has divide the fields 
etter adapted for rice. 


tinues till the rice be ripe ; but the pernicious effects of 
the deſiccation of ſuch a marſhy ſoil are but too manifeſt 
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The fertility of the ſoil is ſo great in moſt parts of the Fertility of 
Milaneſe as to yield two crops in a year. The corn ſowed*Þ* country, 


Novara, the firſt city on this fide the Milaneſe, is well Novara, 


The ew as far as Ceſti, is extremely pleaſant and Beauty of 
moſt of the roads are planted with rows the country, 


The violent rains, which come on about this time, particular 
abated the pleaſure which I otherwiſe ſhould have had in dreſſes, 
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| Journey from Tuxin to 
round the neck, arid reaching down to the middle of their 
legs, which keeps them dry from the rain. This was not 
unlike the dreſs of ſome of the American ſavages. Be. 
ſides this uncommon garb, many of the Milaneſe peaſants 
travel barefooted. , 
In the way to Ceſti there is a ferry over the Ticino in 
a boat, and from that city to the Borromean iſlands, 
which is fifteen miles by water in a direct line; but ſeven- 
teen, if they keep along the windings of the ſhore. The 
paſſage is uſually performed in five hours and a half ; and 
the price of a five-oared boat for going and returning 
eng takes up but a day) is generally fourteen livres of 
avoy, which are equal to twenty- one Milaneſe livres, 
The Lago Maggiore, or Lago di Locarno, is fixty-five 
Italian miles in length, and ſix in breadth in moſt places; 
and its depth about the middle is eight braccii, or fathoms. 
Towards Switzerland it terminates in a canal, which is of 
infinite conveniency for commerce. The journey to Ge- 
neva through Sion takes up four days; but the road is ex- 
tremely bad. Near Ceſti, the lake diſcharges itſelf into 
the river Teuſe, Tezin, or Ticino, which is properly the 


_ efflux of the Lago Maggiore; and at the beginning of it 


the current is ſo rapid, as only with the help of a ſingle 
oar to carry a boat thirty Italian miles in three hours ; but, 
on the other hand, this rapidity makes the paſlage 
very dangerous at low water. At leaving the Ticino, 
one turns on'the left into the canal, called Ticinello, or 
Navilio, which is thirty Italian miles long, and near thirty 
feet broad, and in ſome parts above four miles in a direc 
line acroſs. It was carried on to the city of Milan by 
Francis I, king of France. The quickneſs of the paſlage 
on the river is balanced by the want of diſpatch on this 
canal, the boat being drawn by horſes fo ſlowly, that 2 
whole day is ſpent in getting up to Milan; whereas, with 


a vetturino, one diſpatches the ten leagues from Cefti to 


Milan in fo many hours. However, this canal is of ver) 
hes advantage to Milan; for, by means of this and the 
ago Maggiore, it carries on a trade with ſeveral pro- 
vinces of Germany, Switzerland, and France. 
© The bottom of the Lago Maggiore is ſtony, its watt! 
clear, but of a greeniſn colour, like that of other deep Jakes 
It affords trout, pearch, tench, arid other kinds of fiſhy 
great quantities of which are pickled for En T , 
ti , requel 
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frequent eating of fiſh makes faſt days very diſagreeable 
here, and the inn-keepers always take care to buy the 
cheapeſt ſort. 

On the right-hand, in the paſſage from Ceſti to the 
Borromean iſlands, ſtands Lizanza, an old caſtle, ſitua- 
ted on a mountain, which is divided into ten or twelve 
terraſſes, one above another, and make a pretty proſpect. 


na, which, as well as moſt of the places on the lake, be- 
longs to count Charles Borromeo, who has ſeveral other 
coriderable eſtates in the Milaneſe. This nobleman, in 
the above-mentioned caſtle on the mountain, maintains a 


hundred imperialifts, who, ſince the dutchy of Milan has 
been united to the houſe of Auſtria, have been quartered 


nence, and is very well worth ſeeing. It was caſt at Mi- 
lan, and, though it be five and thirty ells in height, it 
conſiſts of only one ſingle piece, and beſides ſtands on a 
pedeſtal of twenty-five ells high ; ſo that the whole height 
of this admirable piece of workmanſhip is no leſs than 
lixty ells, which is equal to that of the terraſſes on the 
le Borromean iſlands. An idea of the proportions of this 
it, ſtatue may be formed from the model of the uppermoſt 
ge joint of the thumb ſhewn in the Ambroſian library at Mi- 
10, lan; for the nail is a ſpan long, and the whole joint two 
or WF {pans in length, and near three ſpans in circumference, 
rty The ſtatue looks towards Milan, and by the attitude it 
ect WF ſeems to bleſs that city. | 
by Oppoſite Arona, on the right hand, cloſe by the lake, 
age lies the little town of Anghiera (called in Latin Augliera) 
his With its caſtle. . | 
t 1 The Lago Maggiore is every way environed with hills 
it covered with vineyards and ſummer-houſes. Above the 
| (08 vineyards are plantations of cheſnut-trees, the fruit of 
er) which, in the northern parts of Italy, are conſumed in 
the ſuch quantities, that, when cheſnuts are in great plenty, 
pro-W the price of corn falls, eſpecially at Genoa. They con- 
tinue freſh and green till Chriſtmas ; but the common 
people eat them till Eaſter : and, when roaſted and ſteeped 
in red wine, are none of their leaſt dainties. Along the 
banks of the lake are fine rows of trees, and walks arched 
| | | + % ih | with 


About a league from Ceſti, on the left-hand, ſtands Aro- Arona. 


garriſon of forty men, and has the command of the two 
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in the town of Arona, Without the town, towards the Remarkable 


; . +» ſtatue of St, 
iſlands, a braſs ſtatye of St. Borromeo ſtands on an emi- 1 
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ſteerſman to 


greatly admired at court. This fine proſpect is further 


mountains. 


another of ſuperior beauty and excellency of the ſame 


Journey from Tony to 
with vine-branches ; but it is on the left-hand of the lake, 
near Aleſco and Belgirada, where theſe natural diſcoveries 
are ſeen in their greateſt perfection; as this ſpot is ex. 
poſed to the Touth, it produces a generous wine, which is 


heightened by large natural caſcades falling from the 


Two leagues from Ceſti the lake begins to widen, and 
as one enters the bay in which are the two celebrated 
iſlands, Iſola Madre and Iſola Bella, Intra and Palanza 
appear on the right-hand ; the former of which belongs to 
count Borromeo, and the latter to the emperor. It would 
be proper firſt to take a view of Iſola Madre, as we are 
naturally apt to undervalue any object, whilſt the idea of 


kind is freſh upon the mind; but, the wind obliging our {MI bi 
ſearid further off to the left, it was our 
fortune to be landed firſt on Iſola Bella. Theſe two 
iſlands can be compared to nothing more properly 
than two pyramids of ſweet-meats, ornamented with 
green feſtoons and flowers. In the garden of the Iſola Bella 
Fi ten terrafſes, and the perpendicular height of theſe, 
taken together, is fixty ells above the ſurface of the water, 
each ell conſiſting of three ſpans. Theſe terraſſes propor- 
tionably decreaſe in their circumference towards the top of 
the hill. The oblong area on the ſummit affords a moſt 
charming proſpect, is paved with fine ſtone, and ſur- 
founded with a baluftrade. It is in length from forty-five {MW beri 
to fifty common paces, and on every fide ſtands a range of 4 ton 
marble ſtatues in the gigantic taſte. The rain water runs into chel 
the ciſterns underneath, to which alſo other water is con- leiſi 
veyed, in order to ſupply the water-works. Round every 
terraſs there is a pleaſant walk, and at the four angles are Clo 
large ſtatues and pyramids placed alternately. The walls | 
from the bottom to the top are covered with laurel-hedges, 
and eſpaliers of orange, lemon, peach-trees, c. The 
laurels ſtand in the open air during the whole winter; but 
the lemons and oranges are ſheltered over with a covering 
of boards, and in ſharp weather cheriſhed with heat from 
fires, which are provided for that purpoſe at a great er- 
pence. The annual charges of theſe Borromean paradiles 
amount to forty thouſand Piedmonteſe livres; but to raile 


ſo noble a ſuperſtructure on ſuch a foundation, and t0 
25 3 bring 
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bring theſe iſlands to their preſent incomparable beauty 
and magnificence, ſeems an undertaking beyond even the 
revenue of a prince to compaſs. The Iſola Bella was 
originally, and no longer ſince than the middle of the 
laſt century, only a barren rock, to which every baſket 
of earth, and every thing that is found there, muſt have 
been brought by water at a prodigious expence. The 
garden of Iſola Bella has a ſouth aſpect, and at the two 
angles of its fagade are two round towers, in which are 
very lofty apartments, adorned with red and black marble. 
On the left-hand of the garden (in coming from Cefti) is 
2 covered gallery, ſupported by ſtone pillars, and ſhaded 
with lemon-trees. On the other ſide, namely, towards 
the eaſt, is a charming walk of large orange-trees, con- 
ſiting of four or five rows; and near it are the two fol- 
lowing inſcriptions : 


Ir 

. Vitalianus Comes Borromaus 

Iy Ex conſilio ſecreto Majgſtatis Catholice 

h Rei Tormentariæ Præfectus Generals 

12 Et Procurator Generalis Czſaris in Ltalia 

3 Jnformibus ſcopulis ſubſtruens & extruens 

B: Dignitatem atiis, maje/tatem deliciis comparabat 

Hh MDCLAXXT. 

— * Vitaliano, count Borromeo, privy-counſellor to his 


u- catholic majeſty, maſter of the ordnance, and his im- 
e perial majeſty's vicar-general in Italy; by the founda- 
of MW tion underneath, and the edifices erected by him on 
to MW theſe rugged, miſhapen rocks, imparted a dignity to his 
n. {WM |cifure, and grandeur to his amuſements, 1671. 


ne Cloſe to this is the other inſcription, vix. 


Renatus Borromeus 
Aronæ & arcis ſue 
Subjeftarum terrarum Novarenſium 
Leſiæ, Vergantis, Vallos Vigletti, Eumeniæ, 
Laveni, Paleſtri, Streſiæ, Furmigariæ, 
Guardaſoni & Trauer ſeduni 
mes & Dominus 


ADCLAXI. 
B b 4 © Renatus 
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called Clelia, of the Grilli family. Gilbert Borromeo, 


aſſemblage of the beauties of art and nature, the lake, 


Ju vourney from Turin to 
© Renatus Borromeo, count and lord of Arona and it; 
* caſtle, of the conquered countries of Novara, c, 1671. 


Renatus Borromeo, a brother of Vitaliani, was father 
to Charles, the preſent poſſeſſor of the Borromeo eſtates, Mad 
who is ſomething above ſixty years of age. He married 
a lady of the houſe of Albani, by whom he has two 
ſons, John and Frederic : the latter is unmarried ; but 


John has already three ſons, by a marriage with a lady Ne uni 


brother to count Charles, is a cardinal, patriarch of An- 
tiochia, and biſhop of Novara, the ſpiritualities of which 
dioceſe lie moſtly among the eſtates of the Borromeo fa- 
mily. 

Near theſe inſcriptions is- a delightful grove of laurels, 
with narrow walks, and a caſcade which falls down above 
twenty ſteps: here is alſo a plantation of large pomegra- 
nate-trees. The lake comes fo cloſe up both to the pa- 
lace and gardens, as ſcarce to leave as much dry ground 
as to ſet one's foot upon, except a ſmall ſpace before the 
north front of the palace, which has a fine proſpect to- 
wards Iſola. Beſides this, there is nothing to be ſeen her, f 
but the lake, and walls or perpendicular rocks impending 
over the water. On the eaſt and weſt ſides are large ar- Whizinal 
cades or vaults, on which the earth has been raiſed to the Whn of 


height above-mentioned ; and thus this work may very he con 
well be compared with the hanging gardens of antiquity. Wh 


Theſe vaults are not only a foundation for the ſoil, but Whnothin 
likewiſe an ornament to the garden, being all ſo many 
grotto's. Near the palace are kept, in a ſhed built on Wt with 
purpoſe, three fine gondola's for parties of pleaſure on the Nes, at 
water. 

In the palace, though not completed, are great num- Wounds - 
bers of fine pictures, vaſes, buſts, and other curioſities. Mon- tre 
Among the paintings, the flower-pieces, ſome of which 
are painted upon marble, cannot be ſufficiently admired. 
Several of the chambers are hung with portraits of the 
cardinals of the Borromeo family. The vaults on which WWman's 
the palace ſtands are contiguous to the lake, and, like With wall 
grotto's, decorated with marble and ſhell-work. The floor I uncon 
is a kind of moſaic work, conſiſting of ſmall ſtones, 
placed ſo as to repreſent all ſorts of figures. Beſides this 
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+ its undulating waves, continually waſhes the en- | 
ance of theſe grotto's; ſo that a more delightful ſummer 14 
meat can hardly be imagined. Towards the ſouth, and il. 
ſe behind the houſe, are five lofty cypreſs-trees, of an 
atraordinary largeneſs, equalling the palace in height, | 
ad the ſtems are covered with a thick foliage of ever- 7 
en oaks to the very ground. In going from the houſe to- 1 
nards the garden, the ſmell is immediately refreſhed with "4% 
de united odors of fruits and flowers. he firſt contra- 
halier, after aſcending a few ſteps, conſiſts of bergamot, 
mon, or citron-trees ; next to this appears a high range 
f orange=trees ; beyond this you come to a lofty grotto, 
brned with water-works and ſtatues : over its centre is 
unicorn of an enormous ſize, in a ſpringing attitude, | 
ith a Cupid on his back. On both ſides there is an aſ- W 
nt by ſteps to the oblong area, which terminates the 19 
terraſſes. | 
From Iſola Bella to Iſola Madre is half an hour's ſail- Ifola Madre, 
ov, though their great height makes them appear much 
ner. The latter has ſeven terraſſes, which are high, 
t ſloping, and at a conſiderable diſtance from each 
her, ſo that it appears to the eye to be lower than Ifola 
ela; but they are of an equal height, according to the 
iginal plan. The greateſt part of the external founda- 1 
m of Iſola Madre is a high perpendicular rock, project- | 
g conſiderably over the water, ſo that this did not re- 4 
ure fo much maſon's work as Iſola Bella. The houſe 11 
nothing remarkable, that front only being completed | 
ich looks towards Ceſti and Iſola Bella: however, it is oh 
it without fine paintings of flowers, portraits, landſ- i 
pes, and among others, there is a fine piece repreſent- "4d 
Vercelli before its demolition. The garden alſo | _ 
wunds with beauties ; among theſe are a fine eſpalier of 11 
tron-trees, with a low contra-eſpalier of orange- trees, 14 
arched walk of cedars, a ſmaller eſpalier of jeſſemin, 1 
eſpalier of acacia, and another of roſemary, not leſs vj 
an eight feet in height, with ſtems of the thickneſs of 
man's arm. Here are ſeveral ſmall groves of laurel, 14 
h walks cut through them; ſome of theſe trees are of if 
uncommon thickneſs. An eſpalier of laurels lately | 
&d here is above eighteen feet high; ſuch a hedge, b 
mildneſs of the air, and being fenced from the * 
iv by the neighbouring mountains, ſhoots up to this 
| height 
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confined here on account of the great breadth of the 1;1; 


beautiful grove of very lofty cypreſs- trees; each row co 


Ifola Bella, and eight different views, but ſmaller, of bol 


| Journey from 'Tvrin to, Sc. 
height in ſix or ſeven, years. The Iſola Madre alf, i; 
very ſecure place for keeping pheaſants, which are eaſi 


for, when any of chem attempt to fly over it, they ( 
flag, and drop into the water, from whence they are it 
mediately taken up by a waterman who puts off for th. 
purpoſe, and brought back. Theſe expeditions, howeve 
are not common; for as the iſland is larger than If 8 1 
Bella, and abounds; with colliflowers, and other garde 

vegetables, fruit, ſhrubs, and ſhady places for ſhelter, 
pheaſants, as it were, ſenſible of their happy ſituatio 
very ſeldom attempt to make their eſcape. There is 


little houſe built for-the young pheaſants, and near it is ſhes ; b 


ſiſts of - twenty-hve trees, which ſpread very wide in ci 
cumference, and the trunks are of the thickneſs of a man 
body. This appears to me the fineſt part of the iſland 


* and naturally recalls to one's mind the fabulous deſcrig of the 


tions of enchanted iſlands, c. The walks through ti en re 
cedar plantation leads by a deſcent to the ſummer-hou The cir 
near the lake, where the preſent empreſs, who ſpent ſon 
days here, landed. The emperor Charles VI. like 
paſſed ſome days on Iſola Bella, but not at the time wide comn 
the empreſs was here. 7 

Among the curioſities of Iſola Madre, I muſt not pa 
over'a large naſſo, or ebony-tree, which much reſemb e of a 
the fir-tree, and produces large red berries. 4 
The ſhores of both iflands are ſet round with paints hany of 
flower- pots; and when any foreign prince comes in 
night, or makes ſome ſtay here, both iſlands are illumii number 
nated with lights of all ſorts of colours, which can Mil: 
but exhibit a very glorious ſpectacle. ., 
An engraver. of Milan has publiſhed a large view alan! 


iflands, which have a great ſale among travellers. 

I 1 muſt not forget that it is neceſſary for travellers tot 
niſh themſelves with proviſions at Ceſti, as ſtrangers larger + 
procure nothing on the iſlands even for money. $ calle, 
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LETTER XXXVI. 


Obſervations on the City of Milan. 


ART of the road from Ceſti to Milan is through a "41 
wretched country, all overgrown with heath and ## i 


bes; but, upon advancing further, it is ſucceeded by a | 
+ level country, of a charming appearance, beautifully , FJ 
erſperſed with meadows, gardens, corn-fields, vine- $48 
b, and orchards. The road is broad, even, and e 
teed in with rows of trees on both ſides; but, as it is . bv 
or five feet lower than the adjacent fields, a great 15 
of the proſpect is interrupted, and, after violent rains, 
often remains a long time under water. | F 
The city of Milan, for beauty and conveniency, is not Buildings, | 
be compared with Turin, moſt of the ſtreets being diet, and 
now and winding. The paper windows are likewiſe er oft 
re common here than at Turin or Florence, and make lan. 
rorſe appearance, as, even in the houſes of noblemen, 
k and paper (the latter being ſtuck on to ſupply the 
of a broken pane) are often ſeen in the ſame win- 
. All the houſes here are covered with pantiles, and 
any of the croſs ſtreets, and at the ſtations or places 
te the public proceſſions ftop, ſtatues are erected to 
number of ſixty, ſome of marble, but moſt of braſs. 
at Milan wants in beauty, it may ſeem to make up 
argeneſs, its circuit on the walls being no leſs than 
ltalian miles; but great numbers of gardens are in- 
led, which lie between the ramparts and the houſes. 
e inhabitants of this city are computed to be three 
red thouſand. Milan has twelve gates, fix of which 
larger than the reſt, and terminate ſo many broad 
s called gli Curſi, and theſe are the beſt in the whole 
; but they are at a great diſtance from the centre, and 
viſe from each other: A daily market is kept at the 
great gates. There are an hundred and ten monaſte- 
in Milan, a hundred oratories for religious fraterni- 
an hundred and ſeventy ſchools, and two gs 

an 


the other hand its outworks are few, it is too mu 


being cannon · proof. The citadel is provided with ao 
dery for guns, and an arſenal with arms for twenty tht 


CIT V of MILAN. 
and fifty churches, of which, near a hundred are pa 
chial. It is ſomething ſurprizing, that this city, thou e 5 
ſituated on no navigable river, and the canal belonging 10 | 
it not perfectly commodious for trade, has ſo often thou! 
covered itſelf, after the frequent calamities it has ſufen ive at 
in times of war and peſtilence. Milan was be{ic i alſo i 
above forty times; taken and plundered twenty tine color 
and was almoſt totally demoliſhed and deſtroyed H ing —: 
times, beſides the calamities it ſuffered from Frederic 3 Mt perſon 
baroſſa, in the year 1162, by the fault of its inhabi:an{W$ g72ndn 


At this laſt conqueſt of it, the whole city, except Feat © 


churches of St. Mary, St. Ambroſe, and St. Mauri te, an 
was totally demoliſhed, burnt to the ground, plowed Ws will 
and ſown with ſalt *. In the Curſo before the eaſt ga k, as th 
a pillar is erected with a lion on it facing the gate, be forn 
monument to ſhew how far the Venetians once peneti s alſo {: 
ted into the city. be made 


Milan, like all very large cities, is of little streng l dirt? 


being only ſurrounded with a lined rampart. The citat in 8 
lies at ſome diſtance from the city, yet being in the ag on.” 
of a creſcent environs a great part of it, It conſiſts of vont, < 


baſtions, and the moraſs on the land fide pretty well Y Was £ 


cures it from being approached by trenohes or mines. ( E 77 
e o 


crowded with buildings, and on the city fide the p ner of 


mity of the houſes is a diſadyantage to it. Some n wa 


rations, howeyer, have been made as to this article, ncerning 
under the late governor count Colmenero (to whoſe and c 
mory two monuments are ſet up in the area with | dofs of t 
inſcriptions) a whole ſtreet was razed. Towards the q feari1 
are two turrets, the walls of which are twelve ells abt offe: 
thickneſs, and faced with ſquare blocks of marble cut What he 


angles, which are both an ornament and defence to WW" you 
» hinKy 


ſuch a gi 


ſand men. Over the gate is an inſcription in honour of eme 
lip II. king of Spain, in which the title of Defender of! far from 
Faith is aſcribed to him. In this preſent year a white ma e 2. 
image of St. Nepomuco has been ſet up before the gap" © 7: 
yernor's houſe. The government of the citadel is a I 
iſſes of x 

* Vid. Aufarium Affigemenſe ad a, 1162, P. 217, Ptolem&ut Tu ders, ſhe 
Annalih. ad ann. 1162, p. 957+ | 5 pa 
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CITY of MI L AN. 
jery great profit, a ſingle gate leading into the city, 
lo which he has the command, bringing him in above 
thouſand Piedmonteſe livres a year, if he will but 
mnive at the clandeſtine running of contraband goods; 
is alſo independent of the e general. 83 
t-colone] de. Corbeau, a Savoyard, aſſured me con- 
ing—: N. that he could not reckon a mar- 
U perſon among his anceſtors for four generations, and 
grandmother was a nun. In Spain it is reckoned of 
great conſequence whether a child be natural or legi- 
nate, and a young fellow who has the choice of two 
ers will as ſoon marry her who was born out of wed- 
5 as the other who was lawfully begotten, eſpecially 
the former has the leaſt advantage in point of beauty. 
x alſo ſaid, that, when the ſon of a grandee of Spain is 
be made a knight of Malta, it is ſufficient, in relation 
dis birth, to produce only this teſtimonial of his father's 
ting, Que i mio Fells. © 'The bearer hereof is 
my bon. I remember a ſtory of the old prince of Vau- 
mont, Charles Henry, who, at the end of the laſt cen- 
ry was governor of Milan, and died in France in the 
ar 1723, He was a natural fon of Charles the Third 
ke of Lorraine; but when he was at Milan he made no 
nner of ſecret of his extraction. Once an Italian gen- 
nan was talking at his table of the laws in Germany 
ncerning the admittance of noblemens ſons into canon- 
, and of the difficulties attending pedigrees, and the 
ofs of their nobility. One who ſat next to the Tta- 


ght offend the prince, whiſpered to him, to take care 
what he ſaid, and conſider the prince of Vaudemont.” 
e Italian gravely anſwered, very well,” but proceed- 
thinking to mend the matter, For inſtance, even 
ſuch a gentleman as that would not be admitted,” at the 
de time pointing towards the prince. His highneſs was 
far from being offended, that he was the firſt that broke 
into a laughter at the expreſſion, and afterwards uſed 
ten to rally the Italian on that head. This prince, b 
affability and good-nature, endeared himſelf to all 
ies of men, and the following inſtance, among many 
ers, ſhews how free he was from pride ; once when he 
ted a patent of nobility (the privilege of granting ſuch 
ents being annexed to the ſovereignty of SR 
an 


n, fearing he ſhould inadvertently ſay ſomething that 
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and provifenalty granted him) he ſaid © truly her, Hemmer 
patent larger than my ſovereignty l ed thou! 

The governor general of the Milaneſe reſides at Mu that t 
in a ſpacious but old and ill-contrived palace, in wh; The re; 
alſo is the theatre for opera's and comedies, a band of m thou: 
ſic being maintained by him as formerly by the duke; , and 
Milan. This high office is at preſent enjoyed by coul mall e 
Daun, who gained great reputation in the year 1706, at it, as th 
relief of Turin; and at that time could ſhew ſevente Mong the 
wounds received in ſo many different battles. Prin in the 
Eugene of Savoy has honoured him with a particular co dent 1 
fidence; and to this may be owing the injury done him WM the go. 
recalling him from Naples, occaſioned by the jealouſi The Sp 
of the archbiſhop of Valentia and count gell who fo y ral 
merly ingroſſed the management of the affairs of Ita comp: 
at Vienna, and like count were private enemies Wi" people 
the prince, and were much piqued becauſe count Da fuch pa 
would not in all things be s their direction. He be pol 
not much above ſixty years of age, but ſo afflicted wi Frenc] 
the gout, as to be ſcarce able to ſtir a foot, being wheels, hav 
about the apartments in a chair. He is univerſally Ie differ 
lowed to be a great officer; but many of the milita# 2 mucl 
gentlemen complain of his rigour, that, inſtead of pemi in the 
ting them to ſauntre away their time at Milan, he ordguitry ar 
them to attend their regiments ; poſſibly a great part Nute. E 
his ſeverity and peeviſhneſs in other matters alſo may of a 
owing to the tortures of his diſtemper. It is certain, it is 
has not the affeftion of the people, like count Colored) whoſe 
who was free and affable to every one, frequently ga altantly 
balls and other entertainments, and kept open tables Ny be u 
which even captains were admitted; whereas a lieutena here : « 
colonel is the loweſt officer that dines with count Dꝛi Netti, 
Count Coloredo's fon alſo kept an open table, and e uerade 
part of the palace flowed with plenty; but the preſ eniet 

overnor is a ſtrict ceconomiſt, and has but few gueſ f wou 
He is alſo difficult of acceſs to foreigners, who are Her huſb 
ſubject to another inconvenience, that, after only pa es, 
their reſpects to him, without eating or drinking, a and. 
titude of domeſtics, as the harbinger, gentleman, tru tely fc 
peter, porter, &c. even to the counteſs's woman, pſy contri! 
ing themſelves in the way, crowd about them for mon r Simo: 
and a ftranger cannot get rid of theſe genteel beg mi 
under ſeveral louis d'ors, The annual incomes 0! Atravay 


govt 
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rnihent of the Milaneſe is reckoned to be two hun- 
4 thouſand guilders a year, and that may be one rea- 
"that this poſt is held only for three years. | 
The regular forces now in this dutchy amount to eigh- Military 
n thouſand men, the greateſt part of whoſe cloathing, forces. 
xs, and other neceſſaries, come from Germany, to the 
mall diſcontent of the Milaneſe, who think it hard, 
at, as the _ for the payment of theſe troops is raiſed 
pong them, it ſhould not again be laid out and circula- 
in their country. The city-council is compoſed of a 
dent and ſixty members, all nobles, and independent. 
the governor ; their dreſs is in the Spaniſh mode. 
The Spaniards are ſaid, in peaceable times, to have an- 
y raiſed two millions of dollars within the Milaneſe; 
t computations of this kind are little to be credited, 
being able to come at any preciſe knowledge 
ſuch particulars. 
The political viciſſitudes of this ſtate, devolving from 
French to the Spaniards, and from theſe to the Ger- 
ans, have occaſioned the reſort of troops compoſed of 
e different nations hither, and conſequently introdu- 
da much more ſocial and free way of living at Milan, 
n in the ſouth parts of Italy; to this the fertility of the 
untry and wealth of the nobility do not a little con- 
bute, Beſides, ſome particular noblemen, who are poſ- Rich nobi- 
kd of above a hundred thouſand Piedmonteſe livres ab): 
ar, it is well known, that near eighty perſons of qua- 
, whoſe annual income exceeds forty thouſand livres, 
altantly ſpend the winter at Milan. The ladies can 
ly be under leſs reſtraint, even in France, than they Freedom of 
here: during the carnaval the marchioneſſes Trotti, n Milaneſe 
nonetti, Areſe, and ſeveral other ladies, give balls and 
querades by turns, at a public tavern, to avoid many 
onveniencies and charges, with which ſuch entertain- 
ts would neceſſarily be attended at their own houſes. 
ber huſbands ſeem perfectly eaſy, with regard to theſe 
bivities, either from puſillanimity, or a confidence in the 
ue and diſcretion of their ladies; and ſome are fo paſ- 
itely fond of their wives, as to grudge nothing that 
contribute to their ſatisfaction and pleaſure. Ma- 
de Simonetti, beſides a large allowance from her huſ- 
u, is miſtreſs of twenty thouſand dollars a years; yet, 
Atravagant expences run her in debt, What follows 
may 
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CITY Of MIL AN, 
may ſerve'as an inſtance of the freedom and liberality , 
| the Milaneſe ladies: the other day a company of them 
with five or fix gentlemen, but without their huſbang: 
| | who were left at home, went to Aleſſandria; thithe 
1 they ſent their plate, wine, &c. in order to ſpend fon 
time in a pay ſplendid manner, and were not only att 
charge of all the entertainments and diverſions, but de 
frayed the expences of the gentlemen, their ſervant 
and horſes, during the whole time of this excurſion, 

The women of the lower claſs imitate their betters 3 
near as they can, and indulge themſelves in liberties whic 
in other parts of Italy are denied them; here alſo, as i 
Paris, trade is moſtly managed by women, who amu 
themſelves with ſewing or embroidering, and the ſhop 
though they are quite open while the ſeaſon permits, at 
the places of rendezvous for a great deal of compan 

The nuns at Even in convents, the auſterities of a monaſtic life are 
— ven far relaxed, that a traveller may not only talk, rally, 2 
laugh with the nuns at the grate, but join in a conce 
with them, and ſpend a whole afternoon in theſe famili 
rities. You have already been informed, Sir, how) 
Preval, an Engliſh gentleman, carried off the counteſ; 
Pietra out of a Benedictine convent, and conveyed her 
Geneva. 

Formerly the area before the cathedral was much f 
quented as an evening walk; but of late none but 
common people are ſeen there, perſons of quality in th 
coaches, and other people of faſhion on foot, reſorting 
the rampart betwixt Porta Orientale, and Porta Toſa, 

merchant having planted it on both ſides with White m 

berry- trees, which, upon his deceaſe, became the prop 

of the city. Theſe walks are in a direct line, and o 

breadth to admit four carriages a- breaſt. On one {ide | 

| proſpect of a fine country, and on the other of the k 
4 chen-gardens and vineyards, between the ramparts and 
1 houſes ; but the pleaſanteſt part of the ramparts is beh 
| the church of St. Maria della Paſſone. The trade 
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manufactures of Milan conſiſt chiefly of filks, hamuel, c. 
| ware, and cryſtal, which often, with great riſque, is fo Cncernin, 
K - among the neighbouring Alps, and at Milan, made ii ena, the 
1  ſnuff-boxes, luſtres, looking-glaſſes, &c. The la Gruter, 
3 looking-glaſs that was ever made of one piece of c1\W and dif 

is a foot in breadth, and a foot and a half long. At h ſuch « 
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un alſo, as at Bologna and Verona, moſt curious artifi- 
dal lowers are made of paper, wax, feathers, cotton, and 4 
ſurgeons ſkin, exactly reſembling nature; and in this art De 
the nuns particularly excel. Theſe ornaments are never 1 5 
vorn by the gentlemen, except at maſquerades, and in 1 
— 1 time, nor by many ladies; but the altars in 0 | 
churches and genteel apartments are crowded with them, Wh 
and alſo great quantities exported, 81 
t is obſervable, that in this large city gun- powder is 1 
old only at one place, and by one perſon. | 
The cuſtoms and duties are no where on ſo bad a Duties. 
poting as at Milan; a ſmall gratuity to the officers, who 
importunately aſk it, puts an end to all further ſearch and 
queſtions ; whereas, in Piedmont, the extreme ſeverity on 
this head often puts travellers to a great deal of unne- WES 
ceſſary delay and trouble, | 6 
Of the religious edifices at Milan, the cathedral, dedi- The cathes 9 
cated to the virgin Mary and St. Thecla, is undoubtedly ral. 
the principal. Its length is two hundred and forty Mila- 
eſe braccii, or four hundred and eighty feet; the roof is 
ſupported by a vaſt number of marble pillars, fo large, 
that three men can ſcarce fathom them, and it is divided 
Into three iſles. Between the pillars are placed large 
paintings, ee the life of St. Charles Borromeo, 
and, among other paſſages, that of his ſelling the princi- if | 
plity of Doria, and in one day diſtributing eighty thou- 144 
and dollars among the poor, Nas theſe are alſo filver FLY 
tive offerings, to the weight of ſome thouſands of 7 
bunces, panting heads, hearts, feet, hands, ears, and li 
ther parts of the body, which had been hurt or diſeaſed, 
ut ſuppoſed to be reſtored to their ſtrength and ſoundneſs 
the interceſſion of St. Borromeo. All filver- ſmiths ex- 
ole to ſale ſuch votive pieces of different ſizes, ready 
tade, that a recovered patient may immediately pay his 
ow, leſt his gratitude ſhould cool by any delay. Theſe 
demorials are of a much more ancient date than Chriſ- 
nity ; the, ſtory of the Philiſtines in the firſt book of 
muel, c. vi, v. 4. affording a plain inſtance of them, 
ncerning ſilver repreſentations of ears offered up to Mi- 
eta, the protectreſs of the head, there is an inſcription 
d Gruter, p. 169. That Æſculapius, as the god of phy- 
and diſpenſer of health, ſhould have been honoured 0 Bi 
n ſuch offerings is little to be wondered at, and many 1110 
oL, I, | C c | of W2 
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of them may be ſeen in Gruter's inſcriptions, p. 71, and 


at prel 


| mas Corinthiac. lib. ii. cap. 27. nods 
His is thus addreſſed by 'T'ibullus, 40. ii. eleg. 3. others 

4 | *7 » . . ö It 
; Nunc Dea, nunc ſuccurre mihi, nam poſſe meders —— 


. Pitta docet templis multa tabella tuis. The 
80 | nſcrib! 
| © Now, goddeſs, hear my prayer, thy healing power 1 5 ( 


| The votive tablets in thy temples hung «© ceive 
| « Sufficiently declare - quently 
| | catholic 
To this cuſtom Horace likewiſe alludes, Carm. lib. i. pillars ( 
Od. 5. | are of 
| can fat! 
Me tabula facer The 
Votiva partes indicat uvida liſting c 
Suſpendiſſe potent ſo as te 
Veſtimenta maris Des. o that, 
: a beaut 
me, in my vow'd have co 
Picture, the ſacred wall declares t'have hung paverner 
My dank and dropping weeds ren, as 
To the ſtern god of ſea. bem. 
Our pagan anceſtors in Germany, among whom goldflicuoudy 
and ſilver were not in ſuch plenty, contented them(clveſ*r-*d, 4 
with hanging up in the temple wooden effigies * of thoſe ap 
limbs or members, which either had been reſtored toi iron 
health, or ſtood in need of it. That this cuſtom was in part of + 
troduced into Chriſtian churches by ſome Germans newly] wax, diy 
converted from paganiſm, appears from the Indiculus ſuper be parts 
tit. Sc. which at the ſame time ſhews it to have been ſ 6 
: little approved of, that it was rejected as a heatheniſh abuſ d. temp 
+. How this opinion ſoon came to take ſuch a turn, that 0. 
| oh 6 delides oth 
| | | tes Ch 
Ot gue adfecti membri dolor prefſerat, ſculpebat in ligno effigien j# ceptre, hy 
. 17 1dolo, COLL: 15 W-Bfal, p. 303. new and f 
Vas cuſtomary, when any limb, or part was affected, to hang up ow, and 
">. < wooden effigy of it inthe temple of the idol whoſe aſſiſtance was implored ¶ light of th 
| Where the ſame hiſtorian tells us how St. Gallus, about the year 527,  Profanatio, 
' _ cretly ſet on fire a pagan temple at Cologn, | but what \ 
'+ Apud Baluz. Capit. reg. Franc. com. I. p. 151. The Crit introduce petrate? A 
of this cuſtom from paganiſm is treated of by Pohd. Virgil, de rer. 18? from any fi 
4. 5. e. 1. Meinders de flats relig. ſub Carol, Magn. p. 212, 213. and very de the ; 
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u preſent people are exhorted to what former councils and 
nods anathematized, I leave to the determination of 
others, witkout taking upon me to affirm, that the only | 
fault or error might conſiſt at that time in the meanneſs or . 
cheapneſs of the offerings. ö 
The Tabulæ Votivæ among the ancient Romans, were 9 
inſcribed with E. V. i. e. Ex voto, According to vow;' | 
or P. G. R. i. e. Pro gratia recepta, For a bleſſing re- * 
© ceived ;* which, with other ſimilar forms, are alſo fre- | 
quently ſeen among the votive offerings in the Roman- 9 
catholic churches. At the portal of the cathedral are two Tull 
pillars of grey marble, each made of one block ; yet they IS 
ue of a great height, and ſo large, that no ſingle man | 11 
can fathom them. a 16.7 
The pavement of the church is a kind of moſaic, con- 19841 
iſting of pieces of red, black, and white marble, inlaid 1 
ſo as to repreſent circles, feſtoons, flowers, foliage, &c. 
ſo that, when it is viewed from the cupola, it appears like $8 þ 
a beautiful carpet. 'I he pavement of the choir is ſaid to Wo 
have coſt above five thouſand ſcudi. The reſt of the | 
pavement is only made of tiles, and thoſe are laid ſo un- 
tren, as to be very inconvenient for people to walk upon 
them, | 


Ml 0 


picyouſly by M. Jo. Fac. Frey in diſſ. de more diis ſimulacra membrorum con- 5 1 
wrandi, Allorf, 1746, 4to. For the reader's entertainment, I ſhall add 144 
de words of the zealous Meinders : Charles the Great deteſted that pa- 
* gan ſuperſtition ill exiſting in Popiſh countries, of hanging up in the BE 
* churches, before the images of the ſaints of both ſexes, the limbs and 1 
parts of the human body, or even of thoſe of brutes, made of wood, - 1174 
ax, filver, and gold, according to every votary's zeal or ability, that 5 i 
the parts thus hung up, by the aid and interceſſion of thoſe ſaints, might 14 
be delivered from pain and diſeaſes, and reſtored to eaſe and ſoundneſs. i | 
| was ſtruck with concern at ſeeing publicly expoſed before the altars in | 
the temple, and eſpecially before the images of the virgin Mary, not only Wi 
breaſts, arms, fingers, hands, and feet, but even the pudenda of both ſexes, | | 
telides other ſhocking indecencies. Filthy ſuperſtition! abſurd profaneneſs! \ 
O that Charles the Great could rife from the dead, and again reſume the «| 
ceptre, he ſoon would aboliſh ſuch ridiculous and ſhameful cuſtoms by 1 
new and ſalutary laws. This conſideration demands the greateſt ſor- Wk) 4 
wow, and ſhould be deplored in tears of blood, that, in the midſ of the | | 
light of the goſpel and the Chriſtian religion, ſuch open and ſcandalous 5 
profanations are countenanced by the clergy, for the ſake of filthy lucre. i» 
dat what will not the curſed thirſt of gold force unhappy mortals to per- Na 
pirate? Any gain among the Romiſh clergy ſmells well, though it ariſe Wy 
om any filthy practice, even from expoſing the pudenda of both ſexes | 1 f | 
fore the altars,” W318 
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The prebendaries ſtalls are made of ' walnut-tree, unt < 
which all the remarkable actions of the emperor Theo4,WMprohibi! 
ſius and St. Ambroſe are admirably executed in ſculptu The 
Every action is repreſented on a diſtinct compartment, andi: ſubte: 
though they are numerous, are ſaid to be the work of ont is dre 
artiſt, The canons are divided into three claſſes, thi tal of: 
of which are nobles, and like the cardinals wear a H od. 
veſtment ; the ſecond claſs conſiſts of wealthy citizen bept by 
who are cloathed in green; and the reſt wear the com de relig 
mon habit of the clergy. almoſt e 
In the choir, the tabernacle in which the hoſt is kept en mart 
is ſupported by four braſs angels, of the fize of a man A ſig] 
on each fide ftands another angel, at ſome diſtance ; th hes; 
whole work was the gift of Pope Pius IV. digious 


The two chancels fronting the entrance of the cho bpbries, 1 
are ſurrounded with fine braſs ſtatues, and its outſide ch de met 
, tains the hiſtory of the New Teſtament admirably expreſſeWWv2luable 
in baſſo relievo on white marble, by Andrew Biff ; byWMWt- Borr 
the beſt of them is that of the birth of Chriſt, which is a ofimme 
counted a maſter-piece. | mitre, \ 
Againſt the wall of the church, behind the choir, is t bead wh 
tomb of cardinal Marino Caracciolo, with his effigy offſÞ'ered w. 


white marble on a black pedeſtal. ceſſions, 

St. Bartho- Near it ſtands the large marble ſtatue of St. Bartholome ef the la 

lomew's fta- new-flead, with his ſkin hanging over his ſhoulders. The ther Jew 

* back part of the head of this ſtatue is particularly admired {Wntal to 

On the pedeſtal this verſe is inſcribed : | of it, is 

Charles 

Non me Praxiteles fed Marcus finxit Agrato. a hazle- 

| cleſiaſtic 

© Leſt at the ſculptor doubtfully you gueſs, lxity, or 

© Tis Mark Agrato, not Praxiteles. ration 

| Both here and in other churches in the Milaneſe, the Amor 
entrances are crouded with old women ſpinning, or bu et forg 

| about ſome other employment; as they do not beg, the) red aboy 
| poſſibly conceive it to be a work of merit to ſpend tit led Lido 
| | whole day as it were in the. houſe of God. One allo the nak 
meets here with women with black veils aſking alms, ſup-bainting 

1 poſed to be ſuch who from their rank or other circum Four 
ſtances are not willing to be known, as they beg in pub. adout th 

lic. Formerly men alſo uſed this diſguiſe ; but on «{ſ*curity 


coun 


we 
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count of the many abuſes they committed the archbiſhop | 
prohibited that ſex the uſe of it, 

The body of St. Charles Borromeo lies on the altar of St. Charles 
i ſubterraneous chapel directly under the main cupola, Borromeo. 
|t is dreſſed in epiſcopal robes, and lies in a ſhrine of cry- 
tal of almoſt ineſtimable value, within a coffin made of 
wood, There is but one key that belongs to it, which is 
kept by the archbiſhop, without whoſe leave this venera- 
ble relique is not to be ſeen. The walls of the chapel are 
amoſt every-where lined with filver; but the epitaph is 
on marble, and placed near his coffin. 

A ſight of the treaſury coſts four or five Piedmonteſe Treafury of 
res; it is extremely rich, and indeed contains a 1 — 
digious number of gold and ſilver veſſels, buſts, oſten- 
ſories, ſtatues, rings, chalices, crucifixes, &c. of which 
the metal is the leaſt valuable part. Some of the moſt 
valuable curioſities to be ſeen here are a ſilver image of 
St, Borromeo bigger than the life, with a diamond crucifix 
ofimmenſe value hanging at its breaſt. The front of the 
mitre, which is always put on the deceaſed archbiſhop's 
head when his body is carried in proceſſion, is entirely co- 
vered with pearls. The archbiſhop, at thoſe public pro- 
ceſſions, carries a cryſtal cup ſet in gold, with a ſapphire 
of the largeneſs of a _ on the top of the cover. Ano- 
ther Jewel, conſiſting of a cluſter of gems, with an ori- 
ental topaz of the bigneſs of a large walnut in the centre 
of it, is worn by the archbiſhop on his boſom. St. 
Charles Borromeo's ring has in it a ſapphire of the ſize of 
a hazle-nut, and is kiſſed with great reverence by all ec- 
cleſiaſtics. Many other curioſities I omit, to avoid pro- 
lxity, only mentioning a fine cartoon, repreſenting the ado- 
ration of the eaftern magi, by Raphael, which is care- 
fully kept in a cloſet. . 

Among the ornaments of the church, a traveller muſt 
not forget to take a view of a ſilken altar-cloth, embroide- 
ted above an hundred and fifty years fince, by a lady cal- 
led Lidovina Peregrina ; it is ſo exquiſitely wrought, that 
the naked eye cannot eaſily diſtinguiſh it from a fine 
painting, 

Four young eccleſiaſtics ſit up every night, and patrole 
about the church with ſeveral great dogs, for the greater 
ſecurity of the treaſure contained in it. 
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On the roof of the choir hangs one of the nails with 
which it is pretended Chriſt was faſtened to the croſs, it 
is enchaſed in cryſtal, and near it a kind of machine, hy 
which fix perſons at once may be drawn up to it. 

On the third of May, being the feſtival of the invention 
of the croſs, this relique is carried about in a grand pro. 
ceſſion, the whole body of the clergy, the governor-ge. 
neral, and the Sine perſons of the town afliſting at the 
ceremony. The like is alſo done on any extraordinary 
viſitations, as a long drought, the plague, and other pub. 
lic calamities. On theſe accounts it is carried by the 
archbiſhop under a magnificent canopy. This nail was 
by the emperor Theodoſius preſented to St. Ambroſe, 
thereby intending to perpetuate his memory in the coun- 
try of Milan ; but others entertain a different opinion con- 
cerning this relique. 

Among other curioſities in this cathedral, there is a 
very extraordinary one, viz. a piece of Aaron's rod, which 
however the church of St. John de Lateran pretends to 
have quite entire. Some pieces of it are alſo ſhewn in 


the palace-church at Hanover, among thoſe — 8 which ne e 
Henry, ſurnamed the Lion, brought from the Holy Land; 84 7 
it is alſo accompanied with a piece of Moſes's “ rod. PR 
A marble ftair-caſe carried round one of the main pil- + hes 
lars, conſiſting of an hundred fifty-eight ſteps, leads up” © 4 
to the firſt outward gallery. Here is a marble ſtatue 0 a * 
duke John Galeazzo Viſconti, on the top of a pyramid - * 
with a flag in his hand, who, in the year 1386, laid the 1 t 
foundation of this ſtately edifice. This ſtatue though as . 
big as the life, when ſeen from the ground, does not ap- 10 nr 
pear to exceed a ſpan and a half in length. Many ſtatues f. ro 
of ſaints, dukes, and other eminent perſonages ſtand round A 6 by 
this gallery, but many more will be wanting to fill up all the kt 
pyramids and pedeſtals as is intended: ſeveral of theſe mov 
1mages are of a gigantic fize, and ſome make ſuch an 2 g 
appearance, that reverence for the perſons repreſentech 16. * 0 
and a regard to modeſty, has occaſioned them to be placed — 
at this height, in order to ſet them at a proper diſtance "es 
from the public view. The roof of this church will be org 
| | lnce thi 
* A true liſt of the reliques at Hanover is to be met with in Lipſan2gr” behind | 


1713, 4to. : ting, 


entite- 
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entirely covered with marble in time, part of it being fo 
ready ; the large ſquare blocks of marble uſed for this 
zurpoſe are ſo cloſely cemented together with ſtucco, that 
0 rains can penetrate through the joints: hence it may 
te eaſily: "conceived what an immenſe weight the pillars 
ind arches muſt ſuſtain. On one ſide of this gallery are 
to be ſeen marble ſtatues of all the architects who from 


the beginning have conducted the building of this church. 


The moſt ancient of theſe is Bramantes, who alſo laid 
the plan of the Carthuſtan monaſtery near Pavia; here 
and there the ends of the iron bolts by which the roof of 
the choir is faſtened appear; they are ſquare and about 
ix inches thick. | 

Ninety-one ſteps higher bring one to a gallery which 
leads round the infide near the roof, from whence the 
church makes a beautiful appearance. At the height of 
thirty or forty ſteps above this gallery hang three large 
bells, one of which was conſecrated by St. Charles Bor- 
meo. And here through an aperture one has a view of 
the infide of the main cupola, or dome, which, beſides 
the decorations of a great number of ſquare compartments 
into which it is divided, is adorned with ſeventy-ſix ſta- 
tues. Four flights of ſtairs, enriched with ſtatues, and other 
curious works in marble at length, * one to the top 
che cupola. It is certain that theſe flatues Cc. being 
ot preſent new, and the marble ſtill retaining its fine gloſs 
ade whiteneſs, ftrike the eye in a wonderful manner; 
er it is to be feared, that the duſt and ſmoke of ſuch 
large city will deprive them of their beauty, and one 
* bring them to the brown faded complexion of the old 
atues. 

As to the outſide of this church, the eaſtern part, or 
that of the choir, is already finiſhed ; that part which is 
molt expoſed to view, particularly the facciata, or front 
towards the great ſquare, is in a bad condition, and poſſi- 
dly not without deſign, that perſons of fortune and of a 
Iberal diſpoſition, being affected by ſuch a fight, may be 
txcited to contribute largely in order to complete the 
church, and embrace the opportunity of ſecuring their 
ternal ſalvation. It is already four centuries and an half 
lnce this church has been begun, and the whole ſquare 
behind it is filled with workmen employed in ſawing, 
uting, and poliſhing the marble. The number of ſta- 
Cc 4 tues 
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tues increaſes every year, yet there is reaſon to believe 


pfice wi 
that ſomething or other will always remain to be done 


title ther 


an annual income of eighteen thouſand ſcudi, or crowns Oppot 
being ſettled and CRE levied till the church ſhall \fiMkce, a 1 
entirely completed, eter Carcani a rich merchant fil, one o 
the city of Milan, beſides his other charitable foundati Md St. / 
ons, left two hundred and thirty thouſand ducats to be e an er 
pended in building the front of the cathedral only, as ma Theodoſ 


and yet the work is not ſo much as begun. A conſider; 


mirably well executed on white marble in baſlo relievo 
Among the former, thoſe of Adam and Eve at the crea 


building the front (beſides perhaps other donations or le 
no-body will be brought to believe. It is pretended that 


Rumber of 
Katues, 


computation the word ſtatue is a little ſtretched beyond 


be ſeen by his epitaph in the archiepiſcopal church, ane 


power, « 
hce has 
nneous 
Next 
pildings 
ny in V 
jelerves 
echan 


per, aga 


from the Ritratto di Milano, or deſcription of Milan 
ble number of ſtatues have been ſet up in the front, and 


between theſe, the hiſtorical paſſages of ſcripture are ad 


tion are by ſome connoiſſeurs accounted the fineſt piece of 
ſculpture-in the whole building, even that of Charles 


Borromeo not excepted. But all this only ſhews whatMkint is 
could be done if the money was duly employed; for Wet the 
bites to 


that the two hundred and N thouſand ducats left fo 

eſuits, 
nſtituted 
heir for 
e Jeſui 
jent dat 


gacies to the ſame purpoſe) have been expended, is what 


two thouſand ſtatues are ſtill wanting for the front 
and that the other parts of the edifice require at leaſt a 


addition of five thouſand; The number of ſtatues abouWferior t 
the church, ſo long ago as the year 1714, amounted toil! over 
four thouſand four hundred; and ſome affirm that abovMſeſuits n 


ſix hundred of thoſe already ſet up are worth a thouſand 


| The c 
dollars a-piece ; but it is not, improbable, that in this 


ercelli, 
it, Augu 
anons 1 
id will 
ding t 


its uſual import. This is certain, that, whenever the ca 
thedral comes to be completely finiſhed, its outſide will be 
entirely of marble, which, though of itſelf not ſcarce | 


this country, is not worked and poliſhed without great e taber 
bour and expence. illars; 
In the chapter-houſe near the cathedral are ſhewn th and nes 


The chapter. 


and Eve by Cyrano. Here alſo meet the __ truſtees 


ie ſame 
ar 1s be] 
he wild 
ave bee 
hers ag 
ſeulap 


deſigns of the moſt remarkable pieces of ſculpture in thi 
church, and amongſt theſe is the above-mentioned Adat 


and, managers for building the church; and moſt of che 


being of noble families, they are ſaid to accept of 2 
| office 
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ee without a ſalary, poſſibly from the hopes it will in- 
ide them to an infinitely greater recompence. 
Oppoſite to the cathedral ftands the archbiſhop's pa- Archbiſhoy's 
hee, a very ſpacious building conſiſting of two courts, palace. 
In one of theſe are the ſtatues of St. Charles Borromeo gtatues of 
and St. Ambroſe, the latter with an iron rod in his hand, St. Ambroſe 
an emblem of his heroic oppoſition to the emperor aan Fer- 
Theodoſius, in which particular the clergy, had they the 
wer, don't want inclination to imitate him. The pa- 
hee has a communication with the cathedral by a ſubter- 
nncous paſſage. | 
Next to the cathedral. for marble ſculptures, painting, St. Alexan- 
alding, and ſtucco-work, St. Alexander's church ſurpaſſesder's <burchs 
ny in Milan; and the chapel of St. Magdalen's in it 
eſerves particular notice. The high altar of this church, 
echancel, and two confeſſionals, are enriched with jaſ- 
per, agate, lapis lazuli, and other gems. The life of this 
hint is painted on canvas in ſeveral pieces; but moſt 
f the other paintings are in freſco, The Barna- 
bites to whom this church belongs, are dreſſed like the 
eſuits, excepting the white fleeves they wear: they were 
nſtituted by St. Charles Borromeo, who alſo drew up 
heir form of diſcipline. They keep public ſchools like 
e Jeſuits, and boaſt, that their order is of a more an- 
ent date by four or five years; however, they are far 
nferior to them in number and revenues, the | Fx oa 
ul over the world being ſcarce two thouſand, but the 
ſeſuits near ten times that number, 
The church of St. Ambroſe not far from the Porta di Church of 
ercelli, is divided between the Bernardines who follow **- Ambroſe, 
it, Auguſtine's rules, and are alſo called Ciſtercians, and 
anons regular. 'T he choir is common between them, 
Id will be every-where adorned with moſaic work, ac- 
ding to the beginning already made under the cupola; 
e tabernacle for the hoſt ſtands betwixt four porphyry 
Illars; beſides an old idol of braſs, on the right- 
land near the chancel one is always ſhewed a ſerpent of 
e ſame metal on a marble pillar. This laſt by the vul- 
ar is believed to be the ſerpent which Moſes ſet up in 
de wilderneſs, though others more modeſt judge it to 
we been only made of ſome fragments of the former: 
Wers again maintain it to be a ſymbolical image ot 
Cculapius. This however is certain, that on Eaſter Tueſ- 


day | 
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day great numbers of ſickly children are placed before ; 
villar from a ſuperſtitious expectation of their being q m 
- Nored to health, 85 
On the other fide of the church, and where forme — g 
the monks. held their chapter, lies Bernard grandſon — 
Charles the Great, and king of Italy, who, dying in u. gert 
year 817 or 818, was interred here, with the followin 2 1 4 
inſcription on his tomb: ? e 
Biernhardus civilitate mirabilis ceteriſque pits Virtutibus incl mY 
tus Rex hic requieſcit, regni anno IV. menſe V. obiit XV. Ky So th 
' Maji, indictione X. filius pies M. P. (i. e. filius Pipini pi f fig-tr 
MEemarice. ) | 2s been 
om this 


Here reſts king Bernard famous for his politeneſs, af 
fability, and other virtues, who died in the fourth yes 
and fifth month of his reign on the 17th of April, an 
in the tenth indiction. He was the fon of Peppin o 


The £ 
the cit 
ture, v 
MS. T 
ephew t 
forth a 
pnfidera 


** 


Near him lies in a ſtone coffin and with an epitaph, hi 


father Peppin king of Italy, who died in the year 810; 
and likewiſe Bernard's mother Bertha, daughter to Wil ts 
on a ſtep near it: velve ; 
HIC BERTA REGINA OSS 4 * 
Here lie the bones of queen Bertha.” arance 
| | ould arr 
The body of St. Ambroſe is depoſited near the high it ther, 
tar. This church is accounted the oldeſt in all the Mee is. 3 
laneſe ; and, from a belief that the ground on which | uy, int 
ſtands is full of the remains of the primitive ſaints, . the le 
the wh 


popes would never ſuffer A e to be erected here 


that they might not be diſturbed; and to this muſt te Je 


imputed the bad condition of the pavement. The gate thi: 
of the portal are by tradition ſaid to be the ſame which, and! 
St. Ambroſe ſhut againſt the emperor Theodoſius, till H St. A 


had done penance for his cruelly maſſacring the inhabitan 
of Theſſalonica on account of a ſedition. Pilgrims gene 
rally pick little ſplinters out of theſe gates and carry then 
away; but, as to the efficacy of theſe bits of wood, I att 
a ſtranger to it. | n 


ly illu 
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The Ciſtercian monaſtery, near St. Ambroſe's church, 

th its building and gardens, takes in a large ſpace, and 

the place of continual reſidence of ſixty or ſeventy 

onks. It has a fine library, and a ſaloon adjoining to 

. ornamented with ſculptures. In the garden is ſhewn st. Auguſ- 
fig-tree under which St. Auguſtine's doubts concern- tine's fig- 

o his ſalvation were removed, and he at laſt put in the wee. 

oht way, by a voice melodiouſly, calling out to him, N08 

ile, Jege. Take it up, and read.“ It may eaſily be | 5 

aceived, that new ſhoots have been ſet in the place | 144 

here the original tree ſtood, for at preſent a ſmall grove m4 

g- trees occupies the place of it; however, this event 17 

35 been commemorated by a chapel built a few paces Wy 

om this ſpot. J. 

The Ambroſian college, which ſtands near the center The Am- FE 

the city, is a foundation for the ſeveral branches of lite- broſian col- 14 

ure, where youth is inſtructed gratis by ſixteen profeſ- lege. 

rs. The city is obliged to cardinal Frederic Borromeo, 

ephew to the ſaint of that name. The chief thing here, 

orth a traveller's notice, is the library, which has been 

mſiderably augmented by the preſent archbiſhop cardinal 

ilbert Borromeo, whoſe picture, out of gratitude for his 

unificence, is placed over the entrance. This library, 
cepting vacation-time, is open every morning from ten to 7 

velye; and in the afternoon alſo for two hours; it con- N . 

ins forty-five thouſand printed volumes, which, however, 

far leſs valuable than its treaſure of manuſcripts. In ap- 23 

arance it does not indeed ſeem credible, that the latter | 

ould amount to fifteen thouſand, as it is pretended ; but | 

at there are ſome good pieces among them is certain. . 

ere is a voluminous work, treating of the affairs of if 

uy, intitled, de ſcriptoribus rerum 13 compiled q 10 


the learned Muratori. The moſt curious manuſcript 
the whole library is a tranſlation of Joſephus's hiſtory 
the Jews, by Rufinus, in folio, it being reputed to be ud 
ove thirteen hundred, or at leaſt eleven hundred years MEL 
h and it is written on the bark of a tree. Here are 611 
Db St. Ambroſe's works writ on vellum, and moſt beau- 
ly illuminated, or ornamented with thoſe decorations of 
cuſtomary in the manuſcripts of the ancient monks. 0 
re are ſome original MSS. of Thomas Aquinas, and til ah! 
wiſe the orations of St. Gregory Nazianzen in —_— | 
wit | 
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with notes, to ſome of which is annexed the name MM, er p: 
Maximus. This manuſcript was brought hither from t ater, 

iſland of Scio in the year 1606, and at that time was ain pree 
counted to be nine hundred years old. Here are likewif dia, e 

ſhewn a Pentateuch, written on vellum, ſuppoſed to n tus 

| hve hundred years. old; the Biblia Curienſia, fo callifhudragi 

from a biſhop of Chur, who, in 1617, preſented it i friend 

this library; and it is the more remarkable, ſince, accordinſiſþ my pr 

to a . at the beginning of the book, it was wridf de cor 

ten by a nun about four hundred years ago; Virgil ther . 

works, in folio, with Petrarch's notes; twelve volume up.— 

ef St. Charles Borromeo's ſermons, preached in the ne, 
thedral, drawn up by himſelf: Theſe, at firſt gu. on otwith: 

would be apt to be for genealogical tables. Here ubrace 

alto to be ſeen a great many remarkable letters concernii s, d 

the council of Trent, ſome ſigned, and others entire N confi 

written by the cardinal, afterwards St. Borromeo's ow promi 

Correſpon- hand; a very large folio, which contains original letteWhack . 
cence be- betwixt the Turkiſh emperor Bajazet and pope Inn eanſt E 
i PP" cent VIII. and Alexander VI. In one of theſe letter Ind not 
VI, and Ba- dated in the year 1492, from Bajazet to pope Innoceniſſhope, at 
Jazet, empe- he ſays, N. veniens declarauit, qualiter cupitis & amatis, Worging 1 
dx 1 the ubique magni facitis res ſacras & admurabiles divini nagel pain! 
Prophetæ & Domini Feju Chriſti. | Lour nuncio has ſign xſentin 

© fied to us, according to your inſtructions, the great lornmmar 

© and eſteem, and profound reverence which you ha to it 

© for the ſacred doctrines and miracles of the great ans emit 

divine Prophet the Lord Jeſus Chriſt.” Surely Baja: Corn 

thought that there was a cloſe connection between e laſt | 
Chriſtian religion and the Mahometan, fince, upon beim out the 
informed, that pope Innocent had a great eſteem for s port 

divine Prophet and Lord Jeſus Chriſt, he, in the ſtrong: 

terms, aſſures him of his friendſhip. Temporal inter 

is often ſeen to give very ſudden turns to our ideas of t 
differences in RR and at that time the pope and t 

ſultan ſtood in need of each other. From another lett 

of Bajazet to Alexander VI. that diſgrace of human 1 

ture appears to have entered into the cloſeſt connect 

with the Turkiſh emperor ; and ſolemnly promiſes, « 

the yearly payment of forty thouſand guilders, that 2 

mus or — Bajazet's brother, who had taken refu 

among the Chriſtians, ſhould be kept in perpetual imp 5 


ſonment. This letter is dated in 1393, and, * Je, Cleric 
. 
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ther paſſages, Bajazet mentions the receipt of the pope's 
eiter, which contained the following words: Quoniam 
un preedeceſſore meo papd erat vobiſcum amicitia, amor & con- 
la, erit et inter nos amor & concordia, ut cuſtodiam bene fra 
Wm tuum, nec cum tradam. Et ut detis mihi ſingulis annis 
udraginta millia florenorum, &c. The ſame harmony, 
friendſhip, and affection which exiſted betwixt the pope, 
my predeceſſor, and you, I am entirely deſirous ſhould 
be continued betwixt us ; and, as a proof of it, your bro- 
ther ſhall be kept in ſtrict cuſtody, nor will I deliver him 
up,—and, upon condition, that you cauſe to be paid to 
me, every year, forty thouſand florins, Fc.“ But, 
otwithſtanding this promiſe, and though the prince had 
braced the Chriſtian religion, the pope, in the year 
1495, delivered him up to Charles VIII, king of France, 
conſideration of twenty thouſand ducats paid him, and 
romiſe, that in ſix months Zizimus ſhould be ſent 
ack . Probably Charles thought to make uſe of him 
gainſt Bajazet, but Zizimus died ſoon after on the road, 
nd not without ſuſpicion of having been poiſoned by the 
ope, at the ſolicitation of his brother. In a lobby be- 
nging to the library, are the portraits of ſeveral litre 
| painters, and eight ſtatues of white terra cotta, re- 
eſenting theology, philoſophy, geometry, aſtrology, 
rmmar, rhetoric, ' poetry, and juriſprudence. Adjoin- 
g to it are ſome rooms hung with the pictures of per- 


ie laſt of whom lived in great reputation at Naples, 


Helena Lucretia Cornelia Piſcopia 
Veneta 
Septilingue Oraculum 
Philoſophie laurea 
Publico Academia Patavine plauſu donata, 
Virgo, 
Nobilitate, Sar Jimonid, Eruditione, 
Ad pompam muliebris ſexiis 
Ornatiſſima. 


" Vide Diarium Fob. Burchardi, Argentinenfis, Capellæ Alexandri VI. 
fe, Clerici Ceremoniarum Magiſtri, edit, Leibnit. p. 25. ; 
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dns eminent for their learning; and among theſe Lucre- Lucretia 


a Cornara, a Venetian lady, and Iſabella de Roſales, Cornara and 
Iſabella Ro- 


; . ſales, t 
bout the middle of the ſixteenth century. Under Lucre- ow Bar of 
s portrait is the following inſcription : dies. 
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© Helena Lucretia Cornelia Piſcopia, a native of Ve. Leenta 
© nice, a lady who was miſtreſs of ſeven languages, and cs, 
© for her ſkill in philoſophy, gained the public applauſe Ms gre 
© the univerſity of Padua. She was an ornament to her xadem) 
< ſex, for the dignity of her manners, her exquiſue ich, 
© beauty, her extraordinary piety, and extenſive know Med Ant 
< ledge and learning.” dent, 
| tutes an 
Iſabella de Roſales is celebrated in the following lines Vila, 
| utions, 
ISABELLA DE ROSALES ence, 
| Ordaniarium Principum ſoboles, imma, 
Scientiarum excellentia in Hiſpanits flirens, ia al 
Rome defenſa Jo. Scott Doctrina hiſtory 
Admirantibus optimatibus & Cardinalibus Dor 
Lpſeque Paulo III. Pontifice N of 1 
Tri ntem in Viraginis ingenio lnguiſh 
Tanti Doctoris ſubtilitatem, ences, 
e Ind ver 
tudio, Pietate, Mumficentia, er, CC 
De Religtone ac literis bene merita by, anc 
Efflorut Neapoli MDAXLI1. b the 
roſian 
| © Iſabella de Roſales, deſcended from the princes Or the ſu 
< doni, who, after diſtinguiſhing her ſkill in the ſcience @ulpture 
< while ſhe reſided in Spain, defended Scotus's doctringF Some 
© at Rome, in the preſence of the nobility, the cardinals mongſt 
© and even of his holineſs pope Paul III. who admire ret be: 
© her manner of explaining the ſubtilties of that profoun ed of 
doctor, with ſuch ſolid and maſculine ſenſe : By herds : 
< learning, piety, and munificence, ſhe converted ſever: | 
© Jews and heretics to the faith. She flouriſhed at Naple Ut + 
© an uſeful ornament to religion and the republic of let 
ters, 1543. 
» 1543 © This 
Three learn- Tf the Milaneſe are inclined to increaſe the number oF view ot 
22 the portraits of learned ladies, without looking abroad health | 


their own city affords them in three ſiſters, ſubjects we 
deſerving ſuch an honour. The moſt celebrated of tht 
three is the counteſs Donna Clelia Grillo-Barromea, wit 

rfectly underſtands Latin, French, Engliſh, Dutch 
Spaniſh, Arabic, and ſpeaks ſeven languages, inclucin 


her own. She is 1 


Here a 


lngelo's 


" He die 
ikewiſe well verſed in divinity, et 7d: z 


riment; 
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atics, and ancient and modern hiſtory, Her liberality 
ſo great that ſhe has ſet up, in her palace at Milan, an 
xademy for natural philoſophy and the mathematics, of 
hich, _— it be not yet ” completed, the celebra- 
! Antonio Valifnieri *, profeſſor at Padua, is to be pre- 
Lent, who has long ſince drawn up a ſyſtem of its inſti- 
utes and regulations. It is to be ſtiled Academia Clelia 
ilantium, and the members, in their exerciſes and diſpu- 
tions, are not to touch upon divinity, poetry, or elo- 
wence, It is to this lady that the learned Don Giacinto 
mma, doctor of laws at Naples, dedicated his Idea della 
aria del! Italia Letteratta, or, A view of the literary 
hiſtory of Italy,” publiſhed in 1723. Her ſiſter, prin- 
s Donna Thereſia Grilo-Pamfili, known in the acade- 
u of the Arcadians, by the name of Irena Pamiſia, di- 
lInguiſhes herſelf for her extraordinary ſkill in the 
ences, and the elegance of her compoſitions in proſe 
ind verſe, almoſt beyond any of her ſex. The third 
er, counteſs Donna Genevra, is vell verſed in philoſo- 
by, and writes in a fine Latin ſtile +. 

hn the above-mentioned collegium Ambrofianum, or Am- 
rofian college, is alſo an academy of painting, where, 
1 the ſummer months, the diſciples, both in painting and 
ulpture frequently draw, and make models from the life. 
Some adjacent rooms ſerve for a muſeum, where, 
nongſt other curioſities, is the ſkeleton of a woman of 
reat beauty, who directed that her bones ſhould be diſ- 
poſed of in this manner; and under the ſkeleton are theſe 
ſords ; 


. 


Ut egrotantium ſaluti mortuorum inſpectione Uiventes pro- 
ſpicere poſſint hunc gxeaeToy P. 


© This ſkeleton is placed here, that the living, by a 
view of the dead, may be the better enabled to 2" tha 
health to the ſick. 


Here are alſo copies of the Venus de Medicis ; Michael 
lgelo's Pietd, at St. Peter's church at Rome; of the 


* He died January 23, 1730. 
| Vide Biblinthegue Italique, tom, II. p. 43, * 
crucihxion, 


mental philoſophy, natural hiſtory, geography, mathe- 


* -+ 1 "x — . - * * 
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Fine pen- 


church. Hence it is a cuſtom, that, on the anniverſary 


general does not ſtir abroad, nor goes to any church. 
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crucifixion, a capital piece, by the ſame” hand, in the 
Eſcurial; of Lacoon in the Vatican, the Farneſian He, 
cules, &c. They ſhew here likewiſe the buſt of a ver 
beautiful woman, done by her huſband, who was both! 

inter and ſculptor ; a curious piece of turnery, conſt 
ing of thirteen balls, one with"ihother ; a Petrie huma 
heart; St. Charles Borromeo's chair; an image whic 
walks about the room, and performs all manner of geſ 
tures by clock-work ; ſome large cartoons, by Raphael 
done from his incomparable ſchola Athenienſis in the Vati 
can, and valued at many thouſands of dollars. 

In another room are — pictures, by Lovino, Dürer 
Guido Rheni, Luca Olanda, Giorgione da Caſtel franco 
Cavaliere del Cairo, Leonardo da Vinci, and Andre 
Mantegna : this laſt greatly improved the art of engrar 
ing on copper, which was firſt found out in his time. H. 
was born in 1451, and died in 1517, having by his work 
rendered himſelf very famous at Rome and Mantua. H; 
ſkill conſiſted in painting portraits and hiſtory-pieces 
Here are alſo ſeveral excellent paintings on copper b 
Breughel the Fleming, who died in 1625; particular]; 
fix flower-pieces, in miniature, painted on ivory, whicl 
cannot be ſufficiently admired ; they were indeed the 1: 
work of that great maſter, having coft him his ſight. 

I muſt not omit the picture of Paulo Moriggio, autho 
of a hiſtory of Milan, done in 1596, when he was ſe 
venty-three years old, by a girl of eighteen, whom th 
inſcription underneath.ſtiles, Fides gallicia, Virgo pudiciſſin. 

' Beſides the paintings, here is alſo a large globe; tw 
pieces of Florentine marble joined together, repreſentin 
a City with a high tower, and a ſpire in the middle of it 
the long knife, or ſtilletto, with which, in the ye: 
1477, duke Galeazzo Maria was ſtabbed in St, Stephen! 


the day when that murder was committed, the governor 


Among ſeveral curious pieces of penmanſhip, here | 
ſhewn the Lord's ſupper on a large octavo leaf, draw 
with ſuch delicate ſtrokes; that on the faces, and amon 
the hair of the perſons ſitting at table, and on the tab) 
cloth, are written the paſſion of Chriſt as related by » 
John, the Lord's-prayer, the creed, the corfiteor, bead 


not be 
nificen 


wall: 


Vox. 


OY 
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ur, laudate pueri, magnificat, the fifteen gradual, the ſeven nt 
nitential, and ſeveral other pfalms. | 
But the molt valuable things among the whole collection Valuzble 0 
ne twelve large volumes of Leonardo da Vinci's manu- manuſcripts 


ſcripts, conſiſting of mathematical and other deſigns, 1 jy 
which ſufficiently manifeſt the accurate knowledge of 607 
that great man in anatomy, optics, geometry, architecture, [i I. 
ſculpture, and mechanics; aad that in tae theory of thoſe | 
ſciences he has been equalled by very few. His mechanical 14 
deſignings are exceeding curious, and conſiſt of three (I 
hundred and ninety-nine leaves, containing ſeventeen "y 
hundred and fifty original deſigns. The notes are written in 14M 
2 very {mall hand, and from the right to the left, ſo that i G\ 
they cannot be eaſily read without a magnifying /peculum, 's 
nd on this account there is one always at hand. For this 1411 
one volume, James I, king of England, is ſaid to have 7 
commiſſioned the earl of Arundel to offer three thouſand 
piſtoles to Galcazzo Arconati, in whoſe hands it then 
was; but he rather choſe to make a preſent of it to the 15 
Ambroſian college, that this part of Vinci's works might FA 
dot be ſeparated from the reſt. The memory of this mu- 1 
Wy nificence is perpetuated in the following inſcription on the | 
0 wall : 
LEONARDIPFINCTI | 
0 Manu & ingenio celeberrimi 4 
| Lucubrationum Volumina XII. 17 
| Habes 0 Civis. To 
Galeacius Arconatus | — 
1 Inter optimates tuss Ji 
| Bonarum artium cultor optimus "ih 
| Repudiatis regio animo | 
Duns Angliæ Rex pro uno tantum offerelat [0 
Aureis ter mille Eliſpancis =" 
Ne tibi tanti Viri deefſet ornamentum 1 
Bibliothece Ambraſianæ conſecravit ' 
Ne tanti Largitoris deefſet memoria, £3) 
Quem Sanguis, quem mores h 11 
MA GNO FREDERICO Fudatari F e 
| Adſtringunt ; * mil 
Bibliothecæ Conſervatores "Wh 
; Poſuere - : LOW 
| Anna MDCXXXVII, Fr 
Vor. I, D d Here; 1 
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© Here, O citizens of Milan, you have in your poſſeffon 
the invaluable works of Leonardo da Vinci in twelve yg. 


_ © lumes. Galeazzo Arconati, the greateſt patron of the faps 
_ © polite arts of all the Milaneſe nobles, with a generoſity ture 
© worthy of a king, refuſed three thouſand dollars for one — 


© of theſe volumes from the king of England, and, that 
you might not be deprived of any part of the works of 
© ſo great a man, he dedicated it to the Ambroſian library. 
© That the memory of ſo great a benefactor, ſo nearly a]. 
© lied in blood and good qualities to Frederic the Great, 
© who was the founder of this edifice, might not be for- 
© gotten, the conſervators of the library erected this mo- 
© nument in the year 1637. 


Leonardo had his ſurname of Vinci from a caſtle of 
that name, ſituated on the river Arno, beyond Florence, 
He died at Fontainbleau in 1520, in the ſeventy-fifth year 4 
of his age, with this honourable circumſtance, viz. he ex- 7 þ 
pired in the arms of Francis I. who had condeſcended to we 
viſit him in his laſt illneſs. His treatiſe on painting was 
tranſlated from the Italian into French, and publiſhed, in I .,. G 
12mo, at Paris in 1724, with his life prefixed to it. rh. 

In this library are alſo volumes of deſigns by other maſ- 
ters, as Raphael, Michael Angelo, Andrea del Sarto, WJ: ' 
Corregio, Parmeſano, and ſeveral books of painted birds * 
and flowers. I muſt not conclude my account of the as 
Ambroſian college, without mentioning the academy for AN 
mechanics, near the church of St. Antonio del Fuoco, 


where the great hall is hung with the pictures of the pre- eh 2 
ſent members, among whom is the marquis Viſconti, go- 7 by 
vernor of the caſtle. 2 4, ö 
Schools, The collegium nobilium, or the college of the nobles, MDC 
where the Jeſuits inſtruct youth, and the ſeminary, are 
ſtately buildings; yet inferior to the collegium Helveticum, . T 
or Swiſs college, founded by St. Charles Borromeo for 2 i Mi P 
certain number of Swiſs, whoſe chief ſtudy is to be divi- . in — 
nity. They are under an obligation, by giving proper Wh , 8 r 
ſecurities, to take orders; and, in failure thereof, all the h — 
charges of their education are to be refunded to the col Ly 


lege. The front of this college is very grand; it conlilts 
of two courts, with lofty double galleries round them 


This liberal ſaint was alſo the founder of the ſemina 2.4 
e 


The church of St. Angelo, beſides the ſtatues on the gt. Angelo. 
fagade, has abundance of fine paintings and marble ſculp- 
tures. The Franciſcan monks, to whom it belongs, are 
commonly called Zoccolanti, from their large ſhoes or flip- 
pers; though Minori, or Servanti, are the appellations 
they affect. 

The church of St. Antonio del Fuoco is remarkable for st. Antonio, 
its fine paintings, one of which is the work of Annibal OY. 
Carracci; inlajd work, in the Florentine taſte, conſiſting 1 
of pieces of oriental marble, mother-of- pearl, and gems F 
cut in the ſhape of birds and flowers, and an altar of 
pieces of the fineſt Florence marble ; but in dimenſions it 
is much inferior to thoſe I ſpoke of at Geneva. 8 

Before the main entrance of St. Celſo's church are two St. Celfo. 14 
large ſtatues of Adam and Eye of white marble; the lat- | 
ter is particularly accounted a maſter-piece. In the P iu 
cade (which was deſigned by Bramantes Lazari) are four 
ine ſtatues of the evangeliſts, alſo of white marble, with 
many other ſtatues, whoſe pedeſtals, and other ornaments, 
re of braſs. One of the marble 1 on the top of 

this ſuperb front is quite bent, which uncommon phæno- 
menon is looked upon to be the gradual effect of ſtormy 
weather. In the church are ſeen ſeveral fine pictures, as | 
alſo the tomb of Annibal Fontana, the famous ſculptor, i 
with this pompous epitaph : 


ANNIBALI FONTANAE, Midiolanenſi, ſculp- 
ri ſummo, qui vel marmora ſiupente natura in homines muta- 10 
ut, vel hominum fimulacra in marmoribus ſpirare juſſit, fabrice * 
Templi 1 „ quod ille ſculptilibus fignis mirabiliter or- | 
it B. H. poſuerunt, Vixit ann. XLVII. obiit anno mo 
MDCXXX V1. 3 | 


* To the memory of Annibal Fontana, a native of 
Milan, and moſt excellent ſculptor, who by transform- 
ing marble into men, or by inſpiring as it were with a 
be human ſoul the breathing marble, made nature ſtand 
de 2ghaft, the architects of this church, which he adorned 
10 with many admirable ſtatues, erected this monument. 


He lived forty-ſeven years, and died in the year 1637,” 
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In St. Dennis's church, without the city, lies the fa- kept 
mous Anthony de Leva, with an epitaph to his memory, name 
Another inſcription in this church gives us to underſtand, the v 
that this was the place where Lewis XII, king of France, other 
mounted his horſe, at his public entry into Milan, on that 
the 29th of June, 1510. the t 
Painting ia Over the great door of the refectory in the Dominican W 427. 
ow Do- convent, is the Lord's-ſupper, painted by Leonardo da Vin- Othu 
vent, ci; but with too many marks of the injuries of time. that f 
| The ſtory of Vinci's revenge on the haughty prior (who Wl ture i 
was inceſlantly 2 him to diſpatch the picture) in . 1 
5 the traitor Judas in his likeneſs, may, with other In 
particulars, be read at large in Vaſari's lives of the pain- Wl golde! 
St. Euſtor- ters, part III. vol. I. In the church of St. Euftorgio, or W it 
gio, St. Philoſtorgio, belonging to the Dominicans, is the before 
magnificent tomb of Peter Martyr, who did honour to out! 
this order by his eminent learning. Round it ſtand eight that f 
white marble images of the virtues, &c. and on the /ar- ff of it, 
cophagus where the bones lie, are repreſented in baflo-re- WM bodies 
lievo the chief tranſactions of his life. The head is en- have b 
ſhrined in cryſtal, and kept in a ſeparate chapel in this W to Co 
church. | means 
The following diſtich on a plain piece of marble ſhews not a 
where George Merula, the hiſtorian, a native of Milan, I them 
lies interred : nius m 
no pre 
Vixi alits inter ſpinas mundigue procellas myrrh, 
Nunc hoſpes celi MERULA vivo mibi. of thei 
Lancinus Curtius F. Amicus poſuit. Solome 
that m 
When, among the ſtorms and troubles of the world, I Baroni 
J Merula lived to others; but, now become an inhabi- Great, 
© tant of heaven, I live to myſelf, His friend Lancinus but ver 
Curtius placed this monument to his memory.” * 
. | a lupert 
2 On the other ſide of the church is ſhewn the grave, out I diſtich, 
eaſtern magi,Of which an archbiſhop, of Cologn is ſaid, in the year patient, 
| 1163, to have clandeſtinely carried off the bodies of the 
three wiſe men of the call, which, about the year 330, Caſpa 
had been brought hither from thoſe parts by St. Philoſtor. C1 


uy At preſent their place in the ſtone coffin is ſupplied 


y the corpſe of that faint, except the head, __ a 
o 
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kept in a tabernacle of great value. In thoſe dark times, 
namely, about the tenth and the ſucceeding centuries, 
the worſhip of reliques was at ſuch a height, that to defraud Reliques 
others of them was ſo far from being held ſcandalous, ſtolen. jÞ 
that it was gloried in; and the author of the hiſtory of | | 
the tranſlations of St. Epiphanius, c. 1. $ 3, 4. tom. II. ay {| 
Afar. SS. Menſis Januar. ad d. 21, gives a large detail how f 
Othwin, biſhop of Hildeſheim, purloined the body of 
that ſaint from Pavia. Another inſtance of the ſame na- 10 
ture is alſo related by St. Jerom, in his life of Hilarion, 3» "Wi 
tom. I. p. 252. (Þ 
In the facriſty of St. Euſtorius's church is ſhewn a Medal of 
golden medal, ſaid to be among the offerings of the eaſtern he r. 
magi to Jeſus Chriſt. - I did not indeed ſee it, the monks, 
before they ſhew it, always inſiſting on a promiſe of de- 
voutly kifling it; but I am aſſured by others to whom 
that favour had been granted, that nothing can be made 
of it, ſcarce any traces of an impreſſion remaining. The 
bodies of the three magi, or wiſe men, are reported to 
| WH have been firſt brought by the empreſs Helena from Perſia 
; Wi to Conſtantinople, from whence St. Philoſtorgius found 
means to convey them to Milan. But antiquarians are 
dot a little divided about their number; ſome affirming 
them to have been twelve, others fourteen, and Epipha- 
nius makes them fifteen. Their three-fold offering was 4 
no proof of their being but three in number; gold, and 1 
myrrh, and frankincenſe being the moſt valuable produce Sl 
of their country, and what the queen. of Sheba brought 1 
Solomon, as the moſt honourable preſent ſne could make 1 
that monarch. The more modern writers, as Pineda, ll 
Baronius, &c. agreeably to the opinion of pope Leo the 44 
Great, limit the number of the eaſtern mag: to three; 14 
but venerable Bede is the firſt who, brought to light their 
names, viz, Caſpar, Melchior, and Balthaſar; and it is 
a ſuperſtitious notion of ſome ſtanding, that the following 
viſtich, written on a flip of paper, and carried about the \f 
patient, is an infallible preſervative againſt epilepſies: , 


Caſpar fert myrrham, thus Meychior, Balthaſar aurum a i | 
c tria- qui ſecum portabit nomina regum Wi 


D « Caſpar 0 
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"vi Caſpar brings myrrh, Melchior frankineenſe, Balthaſar 
gold; whoever: carries about him the names of theſe 
© three kings 


There ſeems ſomething wanting to complete the ſenſe 
of theſe words, as that he or ſbe ſhall certainly be cured or 
preſerved from the epilepſy,, or the like *, | 

Church of Another church worth ſeeing is that of St. Francis, 

St, Francis, particularly for the maſlacre of the Innocents, painted in 

freſco over the great altar, and likewiſe another of our 

Saviour's feeding of five thouſand men. Several rich fa- 

milies having their vaults in the chapels of this new 

church ſeem to vie with each other in adorning them with 

all poſſible ſplendor and magnificence. This is a kind of 

emulation of double advantage to the clergy, theſe places 

being well paid for, and the decorations and ornaments 

of their church daily increaſing without any expence to 
themſelves. 

The church del Gieſu formerly belonged to the ſociety 
called Humiliati; but, on account of their flagrant enor- 
' mities, St. Borromeo expelled them, and transferred their 

right to the Jeſuits. The moſt remarkable ornament in 
this church is an altar of red Verona marble, inlaid with 
garlands of gems. The number of the fathers who conti- 
nually refide in the college belonging to this church is be- 
twixt ſeventy and eighty, and the ſtudents at preſent 
amount to ſeventeen hundred, This college, together 
with many other noble edifices, was founded by St. Bor- 
romeo, and has a very fine library. The refectory is 
worth ſeeing, and on each ſide before the entrance of it 
are beautiful ciſterns of black and red marble, with cocks 
for waſhing in; ſue} conveniencies indeed are not uncom- 
mon in other monaſteries. Near this church the Jeſuits 
are building a magnificent ſchool, with two lofty marble 
galleries, | | 


The church 
del Gieſu. 


* The author ſeems to have forgot that this verſifier was not wanting to 
complete the ſenſe of his lines by a third, vix. 


Solvitur a morbo Chriſti pietate caduco. 
© By the merits of Chriſt ſhall be delivered from the falling-fickneſs.” 
The 
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The new church of St. Girolami, beſides its roof, St. Girola- 
which is all over finely painted in freſco, has in it a great ©9'schurch, 
many valuable pictures, 

The church del Giardino is remarkable for the nave, Church del 
which is fifty-two. common paces wide; but in height it Giardino. 
comes far ſhort of that of the Jeſuits church at Munich. 

St. John's church is much frequented in winter, on ac- St. John's 
count of a particular privilege belonging to it, which is, church, wt 
that maſſes are ſaid there till three o'clock in the after- N 
noon, and this is a great conveniency for thoſe ladies who 
ſeldom riſe early in the morning. 1 

In the church of St. Giovanni in Conca, which be- W 
hogs the Carmelites, 'is the following epitaph on black HF 
marble : / 


VINCENTIO SERENIO MEDIOLANENSI | . 
Nebili Statuario atque egregio Archite&e, | | 
Templi maximi edificationi prefeFo, 
Qui cum ſuam in publicis privatiſque edificiis architefandis 
Demi foriſque probaſſet induſtriam, 
In tota Gallia Ciſalpina 


Communi Architeforum conſenſu primas conſecutus eſt, h 
Remam ad fabricationem Baſilice S. Petri proſequendam expeditus eft, | 
Ampliſſimis præmiis invitatus, | þ 

Caritate Patriæ retentus 
In exftrumde Fariſceaſul. Collegio 4 ſe pulcberrime deſcripts 
Civibus ſuis, quam commodrs, ſervire maluit, wn 
Denigue cum in bene merendo de Arcbitectura deque Patria conſenuiſſet, YR 
Clarus benefaftis & carus omnibus ; | | j 
Exceſfit vita Prid, Idus Januar. Ann, Salut, MDXCIV, ll | | 
LEtatis ſuæ LXXXV. ” i | 
Fitruvius Plius Archite&us | 
Patris opt, M. peſuit Ann. MDXCIX, if 
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To the memory of the excellent ſtatuary nd archi. be t 


tect Vincenzio Sereni, a native of Milan, who con- 
ducted the building of the cathedral, and, having given To 
many admirable proofs of his {kill both in public and Wit ki 
private edifices throughout theſe parts of Italy, he fe- e pl; 
ceived an invitation, with a propoſal of very large re. Mae bh 
wards, to repair to Rome, to affiſt at the building of naſqu 
St. Peter's church; but being inſpired with the love of "1 
his country, and preferring to his own private advan. Whe.q | 
tage the good of his fellow-citizens, he remained here Miterre 
to finiſh the ſenate-houſe, according to a moſt beautiful N 6; 
plan he had deſigned. After a long life, no leſs diſtin- Wis is 
guiſhed by acts of beneficence, than the nobleſt im- Wwhatey 
provements in architecture, which endeared him to his oport: 
country, he departed this life on the 12th of January, ine fo 
1594, in the eighty-fifth year of his age. This monu- ed b) 
ment was erected to the beſt of parents, by his fon Vi- a de 
truvius, in the year 1599, exping 
king 
On the left-hand of the entrance of che church is e 
white marble equeſtrian ſtatue of Barnabas, viſcount of juſtic 
Milan, who died in the year 1385. Formerly he ſtood , diff 
before the choir, facing the church-door ; but at laſt, this Hents. 
_ poſition being looked upon as an irreverence to the high Neaded i 
altar, the ſtatue was removed to the place where it now Mbnites 
ſtands. | x | | ſhal 


Remarkable St. Giovanni de Caſarotti is indeed a ſmall, but very appear 


pretty chapel, or church, with ſeveral marble decorations, 
It belongs to the confraternity de Cavalieri; and on the 
left-hand is a paſſage, and a vault for the burial of exe- 


cuted criminals. The members of this devout fraternity 


wear a little croſs upon one ſhoulder on their upper gar- Ex 
ment, and are all of the beſt families in Milan, the de- 

ſign of this order being to ſhew their humility and deyo- 
tion. The preſent governor-general's only fon, count 
Ferdinand Daun, a gentleman of the bedchamber to the 
emperor, is of the number. It is an indiſpenſable duty 
incumbent on this order, that, when a malefactor is to be 
executed, ſome of the members viſit him the night be- 
fore, in order to prepare him for another world. At the 
place of execution, one of the moſt eminent among them 
aſcends a ladder up to the gallows, holding a crucitx bs 
— : y . : ore 
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gre the criminal, who goes up backwards, and, at part- 
nz, pronounces the benediction; whilſt the Capuchins, 
whoſe uſual office it is here to attend criminals in their 
vt hours, remain below. On this occaſion two ladders 
re placed againſt the gallows, one for the executioner and 
he criminal, and the other for the cavaliere, who attends 
maſqued ; and, when the criminal is dead, cuts him 
down. Others of the fraternity affiſt in taking up the 
lead body, and carrying it to the chapel in order to be 
nterred. The cords and gloves made uſe of by the cava- 
72 on this occaſion are thrown into the grave, and all 
this is done without the leaſt prejudice. to their rank, 
whatever it be : however, the fraternity hath not many +8 
opportunities of performing theſe humble offices at Milan. 1 
ſhe ſoldiers are exempt from the civil juriſdiftion, being 11 
med by martial law; and ſuch is the fertility of the ſoil, | 1 
nd the opulency of the people, that even the poor, by | 
egging, find no difficulty in petting a ſubſiſtence without 
king dangerous courſes, The afyla granted to churches 
nd monaſteries alſo ſhelter many criminals from the hands 
f juſtice ; and, when it is the fate of a criminal to ſuf- 
er, different places are appointed for different puniſh- 
ents. A nobleman who has forfeited his life, is be- 
aaded in the broad ſtreet, before the Porta Tofa ; and ſo- 0 
omites are burnt in the ſquare near St. Stephen's church. i 

| ſhall here add the inſcription over the priſon-door, as 14 


7 appeared to me none of the leaſt elegant in the city: „ 

1s, | 4 

he Philippe III. Hiſpaniarum Rege potentiſſ. Inſcription 4 

le- Fidei Catholice deſenſare imperante, ice 2 * ll 

ity Petrus Enriquez Alzevedius Fontium Comes, 88 

ar- Externi belli victor & domeſtici exftinftor invictus 

de- Dextera amabilis, ſiniſtra fermidabilis { 

vo- Bene agentibus dliſiributis præmiis 

unt Improbis vero ſupplictis © | 

the e fores oily Curie ohjecit, 1 

uty Ti. Principis alluigilantis oculus 19 Yi 

be Didiſſima 11 juſtitiæ cuſtodia Wi 

be- 5 DCV. 1 

the | Wit 

nem | | \} 10 1 

be- © In WI | 

fore q | } 
[ | 
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Lazaretto, 


Plague-ſore 
in a marble 
pillar, 


© Henry Alzevedo, count de la Fuente, after victoriouſſy 


| CIT V of MILAN. 
In the reign of the moſt potent prince Philip III, x. 
© of Spain, and defender ef che catholic faith, Pee 


© ſubduing foreign enemies, and ſucceſsfully extinguiſh. 
< ing civil diſcords, by tempering terror with clemency, 
* rewarding the good and loyal, and puniſhing the guilty, 
< erected this priſon oppoſite to the royal palace, that c 
© juſtice might be more {ſtrictly executed under the vigi- * 

« lant eye of the ſovereign, 1605.“ abliſh 


Near the Porta Orientale is the ſpacious lazaretto he. 
longing to the ſpedale maggiore, i. e. great hoſpital ; 
the area is let out to poor people, who maintain them- 
ſelves by cultivating gardens and vineyards ; and this is the 
only thing worth ſeeing in it. The three hundred and ſixty 
chambers round the quadrangle are quite empty and out 
of repair. The whole building is of ſtone, and every 
cell has a window towards the country, and another to- 
wards the gardens in the middle of the lazaretto, and its 
particular chimney and privy: On the outſide of theſe 
cells runs a piazza with marble pillars. In the time of 2 
peſtilence, or epidemical diſtemper, 3 are ex- 
pelled out of the country, and the infected ſubjects 
brought hither. This piazza is then incloſed with a pali- 
ſade to prevent any of the patients from getting into the 
gardens ; but at thoſe times all the trees are cut down, 
and the doors of all the cells being ſo contrived, that the 
patients from their beds may ſee the centre of the garden, 
on that ſpot ſtands an open octangular chapel upon pil- 
lars, where they-may every day (maſs being daily {aid 
there) pay their adorations to the hoſt, The compaſs o 
ground incloſed in the lazaretto, may be conceived from 
the length of one of its ſides, which is ſix hundred paces. 
Another great conveniency here is; that a ſwift ſtream i plate 
made to run along under the whole quadrangle, and thu 
carries off all the filth. Facing the entrance is a marble in 
pillar with a hole, repreſenting a broken plague - ſorꝰ e » nf 
in the fleſh ; within it appears freſh and bloody, and with 
out yellow and purulent, and is ſaid to ariſe from a miracle 
of St. Charles Borromeo, who once exorciſed the plague 
into this pillar, But there is a ſort of Carrara marble ts 
which ſuch an appearance may be given without any great 

* art 
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r or trouble, as any one will readily believe who has ob- 
Led the pillars in the Jeſuits college at Genoa. 


ty are not only incited to large contributions for ſuch 
abliſhments, but even as it were conſtrained to it; and, 
mong the motives that put them upon it, the dread of 
urzatory is not the leaſt, However at Leyden there is 


ways in readineſs, and, upon occaſion, capable of re- 
wing nine hundred patients : Nothing can exceed the 
anlineſs and decency obſerved there, with this excep- 
jon only, that every patient has not a particular room, 
ut twenty or more he in one ward, which, in a con- 
þo10US diſtemper, cannot but have very bad conſequences. 
wm this dreadful ſcourge Leyden has been free ever 
ce the year 1667, and Milan fince the year 1630 ; 
id it is to be hoped that by the precautions lately 
troduced ; the uſe of more healthy and nutritive ali- 
ents 3 greater cleanlineſs in keel and linen; ſpaci- 
jeſs of houſes, and breadth of the ſtreets for the 
ter paſſage of the air; Europe will no more be 
dect to ſuch peſtilential ravages as it was in the days 
| our anceſtors. - 

During the laſt plague at Milan, ſome villains were 
und of ſuch execrable barbarity, as to increaſe the 
ntagion by poiſonous ointments which they threw in 
0 ſtreets, or ſmeared about in ſeveral parts of the 
2 hy. However, their abominable guilt was not long 
U 


ncealed, and two of the ringleaders, Morea a barber, 
J Platea, the commiſſary of health, were puniſhed 
d proper rigour and ſeverity; as appears by the 
wing inſcription on a pillar erected where the bar- 


He 


As to hoſpitals, lazaretto's, and other charitable foun- Compariſon 
ons, it muſt be owned, that the proteſtant countries? me Mi- 
zot come in competition with thoſe of the Romiſh nette win 

zrluation. This difference I partly impute to the preva- that at Ley- 


ncy of ſome doctrines among the latter, whereby the den. 


tl a peſt-houſe kept up, with two hundred and fifty beds 


WF; houſe Rood, which is called Colonna infame : Colonna in- 
| fame, 
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812 75 1 cut ol 
Hits ubi hec- area patens ęſt, hours 
Surgebat olim tonſtrina to be 


158905 1 9. Jacabi MORZE : that 1 
Qui facid cum Gnlielmo Platea publ. Sanit. Commiſſorie Wi their 


Et cum aliis conſpiratione, throw 
Dum peſtis atrox ſæviret, tion o 
Lethiferis unguentis huc & illuc aſperſis body | 

lures ad diram mortem compulit. conce 

Hos igitur ambos, hoſtes patriæ judicatos, be reb 
Excelſo in plauſtro the in 
Candenti prius vellicatos forcipe citizet 
Et dextera mulctatos manu crable 
183 Rota infringi tony! 
RNotægue intextos poſt horas ſex jugulari, Jo. B 
Comburi deinde, pillar. 


Ac, ne quid tam ſceleflorum haminum reliqui ſit, 
Publicatis bonis 
Cineres in flumen projict 
Senatus juſſit : 
Cujus rei memoria æterna ut fit, 
: Hanc Damum ſceleris officinam 
Salo æquari, 
Ac nunquam in poſterum refict, 
| Et erigi Columnam, 
Dum wocatur Infamis 
Idem Ordo mandavit. 
Procul hinc, procul ergo 
eh) Boni Gives, 
Ne vos infelix, infame ſolum, 
commaculet | 
4 M. DC. XXX. Kal. Augu/ti 
iq Preſide publ. ſanitatis M, Antonis Montia Senator 
| R. Juſtitiæ Cap. Fo. Baptiſta Vicecomite. 


In the 
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le city | 


In this open area formerly ſtood the ſhop of Jo 
James Mora, a barber, who, together with Willa ln the 
Platea, the commiſſary of health, and others, whale in 
the city was afflicted with a dreadful peſtilence, ipr*WiWss, def 
about poiſonous ointments, by which many died in e is a. 
moſt deplorable manner. Being by the ſenate decla:Miich I 
enemies to their country, they were ſentenced to be erial : 
torn with red-hot pincers, and to have their right-han longs ; 

| ro 
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* 
N 
cut off, then to be broke upon the wheel, and to lie ſix wy 
hours tied down to the ſame, after which, their throats | 

to be cut, and their bodies to be burned to aſhes ; and, 
that nothing might remain of ſuch execrable villains, 
their goods to be confiſcated, and their aſhes to be - 
thrown into the river. For the perpetual commemora- | [| 1 
ton of their guilt and puniſhment, the ſame venerable 1 
body has ordered the houſe where the horrid fact was 
concerted to be levelled with the ground, and never to 

be rebuilt ; and a pillar to be erected on the ſpot called 
the infamous column. Approach not this place, good 

citizens, fly far away, leſt ye be polluted by this exe- 

crable and infamous ſpot ! Auguſt 1, 1630. M. An- 14 
tony Montius, the ſenator, commiſſary of health, and 1 
Jo. Baptiſta Viſconti, chief magiſtrate, erected this f 
pillar.” . 


In the Curſo della porta Ticineſa, before St. Lorenzo's 

urch are ſixteen fluted Corinthian pillars of white Antique pit. 
able, which eſcaped the fury of the emperor Frederic lars. 
abarofla when he deſtroyed the city, and by ſome anti- 

uwrians are ſuppoſed to be part of a colomnade leadin 

p Maximianus's baths. On the ſide that looks towards : 


e city is the following inſcription :. a 
Imp. Cæſari 1 I 
L. Aurelio Vero — 


Med. Parthico * 1p 
Max. Trib. Pot. III. 4 
Imp. IIII. Cof. III. P. P. 
Divi Antonini Fil. 

Divi Hadrian Nepati 
Divi Trajani Parthici Pronapoti 
Divi Nerve Abnepot: 

Dec. Dec. 


lu the church of Madonna della gratia, the choir, the Madonna 13 
able inlaid work at the high altar, and ſome good paint- della gratia. l 
„ deſerve notice; among theſe laſt, the moſt remark- With 
e is an Zcce Homo, by I itiano Vecelli da Cadore, of 1 
ich Luigi Scaramucci has publiſhed a fine print on Me 
werial folio paper. In the convent to which this church | 
longs are above eighty monks of the Dominican order; 
| over 
1 


Capital pie- Here are alſo ſeveral good pictures of the former duke 


The inquĩſi- 
tion, 


* 
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over the entrance of their refectory or dining-hall, is H vas 
inſcription : des we 
| il may 
Nomine Quintus adyſt, nulli pietate ſecundus, xd mid 
Maximus Imperio, Religione Pius. te elev⸗ 

\ : was h 

Which is a fort of a pun on the name Pius, and (ic digni 
ſigned for the fifth pope of that name. rtance 


ut offic 


and dutcheſſes of Milan, and a capital piece of the cru on of | 
cifixion, in which, among the ſpectators, on one ſide Wind fix 
placed Ludovicus Morus, ſo called from his ſwarthy com t bein 
plexion, and on the other his wife Beatrix in a devout ad the 1 
titude : they are alſo to be ſeen over the church-door, an tive 
the latter is buried in the church. But the moſt admire re as 
2 in this refectory is the lord's-ſupper by Leonardo dÞnican | 
inci ; the colours being ſome time ago much faded, ane the 
ſeemingly ſpoiled by rain penetrating through the wall, Ning, 
painter, named Belloti, is ſaid by ſome peculiar art to hand, a 
cauſed them to re- appear on the ſurface in their origin et, ev 


luſtre and diſpoſition, and thus reſtored the piece witho 
any diminution of its beauty. 


WD nd 
ing hit 


this convent the tribunal of the inquiſition is hel hiſtor 
the ſeverities of which are exerciſed chiefly againſt the Jene as I 
iſh religion, and none of that profeſſion muſt come withif ur in h 
the city without firſt making his appearance before this ti , th: 
bunal, and at the Dominicans convent which lies in uch, 
ſuburbs of the Porta Vercellina. The court of inquiſitioF Chriſt 
at Milan, beſides eccleſiaſtics, conſiſts of ſixty nobleme! Near t. 
and a hundred and fifty reputable merchants, Theol, 
whoſe misfortune it is to fall into their hands never kno 
the informer, nor on what account they are impriſoned Pt 


and from thoſe nauſeous cells in which they are confined 
and other ſhocking hardſhips, there is no deliverance bu 
by becoming their own accuſers. 

About three years ago a prieſt underwent a ſevere pu 


. intra 


niſhment for celebrating maſs before he received his bu I tan 
of ordination. It was in vain for him to plead that th eder tc 
pope's bull was on the road from Rome, and the intereſnoney ! 

of his relations, who were perſons of ſome note, was | | 
as little purpoſe. A ſcaffold being erected before ti Hofienſ 
church where the crime had been committed, he was ſen : " 8 
rat 


tenced firſt to read maſs, and as ſoon as he begun the ; 
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if was immediately torn out, after which his canonical 
des were pulled off. He was then delivered over to the 
il magiſtrate, by whoſe order, the thumbs with the fore 
middle fingers of both his hands between which, at 
e elevation, he held the hoſt, being firſt burnt to a coal, 


e dignity aſſumed by the prie 
tance to the pope, that none intrude themſelves into 
at office without being properly ordained. It is a po- 
von of Hoſtienſis, that the ſacerdotal office is ſeven thou- 
nd fix hundred and forty-four times above the regal, 
at being the proportion of magnitude betwixt the ſun 
d the moon . In the eye of the canon law the pre- 
ative of the crown is as much inferior to that of the 
itre as lead is to gold f. But Alanus de Rupe + a Do- 
nican monk takes a higher flight, and ſcruples not to 
iſe the power of a prieſt above that of God himſelf, al- 
ging, that God ſpent a whole week in creating the 
old, and diſpoſing it into proper order; whereas a 
feſt, every time he ſays maſs, with a word or two pro- 
ices, not a mere creature, but the ſupreme uncreated 
ing himſelf, the origin of all things. Le Gendre in 
s hiſtory of France relates, that, Lewis XI. wiſhing he 
re as happy as the virgin Mary who carried our Sa- 
dur in her womb, the pope gave that monarch to under- 
ind, that the prieſtly office is ſtill more honourable, in- 
much, that a prieſt may daily or oftener carry the body 
Chriſt in his hand. 


chool, with this inſcription over the door : 


Pauperibus pueris primam capientibus artem 
En pateo, argentum nolo, ſed ingentum. 


miniſtratores Quatuor. Mariarum ex te/faments Thame de Graſſis. 


I ſtand open to receive the children of the poor, in 
oder to inſtruct them in the rudiments of ns; 
noney I do not require, but genius and capacity. Ere 


Meftienſis ad Tit, gui fil. fin. legit, ibi gualiter & a quo, 
C. 10. Dit. 96. coll, in c. 1. verba cœleſtis Diſt, 22. 
I Trafatu de dignitate five excelientiis ſacerdotum, 


c ed 
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was hanged. This ſeverity is ea; rr va for from On prieftly 
mood, and the great im- Power. 


Near the Dominican church of St. Maria della Roſa is 22 
chool. 
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Gaſton de 
Foix's monus- 
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In the area before St. Martha' s church, is a marble ſt. 
tue of the young hero Gaſton de Foix, who loſt his 
ſoon after gaining a battle near Ravenna, during t 
ſiege of that city in 1512. His corpſe at firſt was broug 
by the 1 rench, in great pomp, under a ſuperb canop 


to the cathedral of this city; but being ſoon after oblige 
to leave it, and Gaſton having died under excommunic: 


tion, the cardinal de Sion had him privately buried in: 
church belonging to the nuns of St. Martha. Three ye: 
after, the French arms being ſucceſsful, and Milan fe 


n n to the will of Thom: 


cio fa 


ing again into their hands, Gaſton's memory was | Th 
noured with a ſtately monument, which was a ſecond tu ine n 
removed on account of ſome alterations made in the oH a ſt 
of that church. The ſtatue which ſtood on the monWeconve: 
ment, being a very fine piece of ſculpture, was placed ne maſcu 
the wall in the above-mentioned area, with this inſcti in this 
tion under it in golden letters, cut on black marble : atonil 
not ce 
Simulacrum Gaſtonis Foxit, on this 
Callicarum copiarum Ductoris, word 7 
Dui in Ravennat. Prœlio cecidit ama MDX journe. 
Cum in ade S. Marthae reſtituendd when | 
Ejus tumulus dirutus fit It may 
Hujuſce cænobii Virgines dorſes, 
Ad tanti Dacis immortalitatem ſhine ro 
Hoc in loco collocandum curavere that he 

Anno MDCLXXXIV. lorſe, 
| | ſed to! 
+ This is the image of Gaſton de Foix, tendan! 
Commander in chief of the French forces, aul w 
© Who fell in the battle of Ravenna in the year 1512. and ay 
2 n his tomb was demoliſhed in repairing the church of St. Ma - 1 ha 
© The nuns of this convent and, amo 
© To the immortal glory of ſo great a commander es; 
© Cayſed it to be erected in this place, * 

t 
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In a vault before the church of St. Nazaro, are eight 
tone coffins, being the repoſitories of part of the Trivul- 
do family, On one of them is this inſcription: | 


1 : : 5 "7. 

ö Johannes Facobus Magnus Trivultius, A | 

| | Antoni Filius, nw . 
r Qui nunquam quievit, quieſcit. Tuce. | | | | 
_ © Huſh, be filent ! „ RO as Mil 


Here reſts John James Magnus Trivulcio © 
© The fon of Antonio, = 4 
Who till now never reſted.“ 3 U 


The church of St. Paolo, which belongs to the Bernar- 1 
line nuns, is remarkable for its fine frontiſpiere, on which #64 
is a ſtatue of the Madonna di Loretto, and likewiſe the 1 
converſion of St. Paul, by his viſion in the way to Da- Fault in the 
maſcus, in baſlo-relievo, on a ſingle piece of white marble; qa" pore 
in this laſt, the efforts of the horſe, to recover from his nverdeg of N 
itoniſhment, are moſt admirably expreſſed, But I can- St. Paul. " 
not conceive how it has happened, that, in all the pieces 
on this ſubject, St. Paul is repreſented on horſeback. The 
word Topiva Sas ® imports no ſuch thing, but fignifies to 


journey or travel in general, and is uſed by our Lord, 


when he is ſending his diſciples to preach the goſpel, and \ 

t may be foppoſed they ſeldom made uſe of carriages or 4 | 
horſes. All that St. Luke ſays, Acts c. ix, is, that there | BY 
ſhine round about Paul, as he jourmed, a light 2 heaven, and 7 
that he fell to the earth, without the leaſt mention of a | Th 


torſe, from which, by theſe circumſtances, he is ſuppo- 
ſed to have been thrown ; but, on the contrary, his at- 
tendants are ſaid to have ſtood ſpeechleſs; beſides, after 
Paul was a little come to himſelf, they took him by the 
band and led him to Damaſcus ; whereas, had there been 


I have omitted the author's note, wherein he taxes the commentators, 
and, among the reſt, the ingenious Mr, Littleton, for giving into this er- 
for, as he calls it. To ſay nothing of the fſignification of the verb 
Toywountt, which is very extenſive, is it probable, that Paul, who was 
commiſſioned by the Jewiſh ſanhedrim to go to Damaſcus on an import- 
tnt buſineſs, attended by ſeveral perſons, ſhould travel a hundred and 
forty miles on foot; or that the eaſtern magi, who are ſuppoſed to be kings, 
ſhould come ſo far without any horſes or carriages, Gnce the ſame Greek 
vord is applied to their travelling? 
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a horſe in the company they would, doubtleſs, have ſet the 
him upon it. In St. Paul's church, the whole life of that reſp 


active apoſtle is repreſented in ſeveral beautiful pictures, MW free 
by four brothers of the namę of Campi, who were native; ami 
of Verona. The moſt remarkable of the other pictures MW vent 


are, the beheading of John the Baptiſt; the inſtitution of ents 
the Lord's-ſupper, and Chriſt's committing to St. Peter able 
the power of the keys, and the care of his flock. lian: 

The church della Paſſione may be juſtly reckoned among I 
the fineſt eccleſiaſtical buildings in the city, particularly wou 
its front, which; is crowded. with excellent ſtatues, and W or re 
other ſculptural hiſtories in baſſo- relievo. It belongs to the 
the canons regular, called Lateranenſes, who reſide in a hoſt 
very ſtately building adjoining to it. In their refectory, WM twee 

e Lord's-ſupper is excellently painted, according to ſome ble: 


by Chriſtopher Cibo; but others attribute it to Gaudentio. MW diſpe 


ide heir garden is very large, with pleaſant walks arched MW puff 

_ -» © "over With yines, and a very fine gallery, adorned with hoſt, 
ſtatues af White and black -marble on both ſides; at the WM 1 
eencd of it is painted the Ifole de Tremidi in the Adriatic ticul 
ſea, which belong to this fraternity. poſe 

The Lo Spedale Maggiore, or the great hoſpital, is a noble time 
hoſpital, building, founded by duke Franciſco Sfortia. The middle T 


court of this hoſpital is ſurrounded by a piazza, each iide WI nine 
conſiſting. of twenty arches, ſupported by marble pillar, W muft 
and will be an eternal monument of the munificence of the 1 
Peter Carcano, whom we have already mentioned with WM aſkir 
honour in the deſcription of the cathedral. This liberal treat 
merchant, in the year 1624, left twenty-ſix thouſand dol- ¶ any 
lars per annum, for the term of twenty years, to complete remc 
part of tlie hoſpital. Each fide of this court is two hun- ther 
dred and fifty feet in length, and has three galleries; be- patic 
ſides this Jarge court, there are eight ſmaller. The num- nigh 
ber of wards for the ſick and wounded are twenty-four, WM and 
who are diſtributed in proper wards, rg wag to theic Ml. ftate 
different diſeaſes; | The conſumptive patients have their WW Tot 
particular ward, another is appointed for fevers, a third who 
for the Tmall-pox, a fourth, for the wounded, a fifth ſor Wl ter x 
the venereal diſeaſe, c. At preſent there are above fou 


hundred patients in the fever ward, which is very long, * 
and in the form of a croſs, with an altar in the centre; of tha 


ſo that all the patients may have *a fight of it from ther gu 


beds; thoſe beds that ary zweateſt the altar have Curtains 
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the reſt are without. Though this ward be very lofty, in If 
reſpect of the others, and all poſſible care is taken for the 
free paſſage of the air, to keep it ſweet and clean, yet, 
amidſt ſuch numbers of patients, it is impoſhble to pre- 
vent an offenſive ſmell. The ſight of ſome hundreds of pati- | 
ents, lying in a fever, muſt, every-where, be very diſagree- 9 | 
able, but eſpecially here, where the black hair of the Ita- oi 
lians adds to the ghaſtlineſs of their fallow meagre viſages. 

In the admiſſion of expoſed foundlings, or of ſick and 
wounded, no difference is made with regard to country 
or religion. The proteſtants lie in the ſame wards with Proteſtant . 
the en patients, but at the other end; and when ——— well i 
hoſt is elevated, or carried about, a curtain is drawn be- 1 
tween them and the reſt. Thus, by a very commenda- l 
ble and humane indulgence, the adoration of the hoſt is 
diſpenſed with, and the conſcience is free from all com- 
pulſion; nor are ſtrangers obliged to kneel on meeting the 

hoſt, either in the churches or Noos *. 

The wounded are brought into this hoſpital by a par- 
ticular door, which is kept open all night for that pur- 
poſe; but other patients are admitted only in the day- 
ume. 

Theſe foundations are under the continual inſpection of 
nineteen of the principal nobility ; one of theſe governs 5 ? 
muft attend every morning, in his turn, to enquire .nto 
the management of the hoſpital, and viſit all the wards, 
aſking the patients, one by one, whether they are well —_ 
treated, Sc. and, upon the leaſt juſt complaint againſt ( Hh 
any officer, or ſervant of the hoſpital, he is immediately wigs 
removed from his place. The viſitor alſo enquires, whe- f 
ther any thing be wanting, and whether any wounded | Y 
patients have been received into the hoſpital the preceding | 10 
night, and every morning an account of their admittance 14 
and condition is drawn up by a notary. The ſpiritual | " Tl 

. Rate of the patients is committed to the Capuchin monks. 
To this hoſpital belong nine phyſicians and four ſurgeons, 
who all viſit the patients three times a-day, and adminiſ- 
ter medicines to the ſick; the ſurgeons, indeed, lie in the 


* It were to be wiſhed, that the French, who pique themſelves ſo much 
on their politeſſe, would imitate this laudable example; for, to the diſgrace 
of that nation, even ladies are kept on their knees, by force, in the king's 
chapel at Verſailles, during the elevation of the hoſt: of this I was once 


an oy e-witneſs, ; L 
| 1 hoſpital, 


# 
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hoſpital. The diſpenſary itſelf takes up a very large h i 
where, every e el are — Fa the! 
the uſe of the following day. The preſcriptions are re- the 
gularly entered in a day- book, and, for preventing any ac- hou 
cident or miſtake among ſuch a variety of different medi- tal, 
cines, every doſe is marked with the number of the bed per 
and the patient's name for whom it is deſigned. The ela- 2 
boratory is a long gallery, in which are two alembics 0072 
with _ long worms, retorts, Oc. whic 
The plaiſters are made and ſpread in a particular apart- who 
ment ; to this hoſpital alſo belongs a very good phyſic- their 
garden. For carrying off the filth, a canal or ſink runs put! 
under every part of this edifice, and all the tradeſmen em- abou 
rn by the hoſpital live within its walls, as the baker, _— 
utcher, weaver, taylor, ſeamſtreſs, and ſeveral others, who ſide | 
have their reſpective ſhops, &c. ſo that this hoſpital is as ſends 
it were a little city, or republic in itſelf, having very little bapti 
connection with Milan. In the meadows belonging to has b 
this hoſpital, are kept bullocks, ſheep, &c. and by com- parer 
putation between five and fix hundred weight of butcher's whic| 
meat is daily conſumed here, beſides other eatables. The _—_ 
ſmall courts afford room for ice-houſes, and the water is _ 
ore | 


brought to the kitchen coppers by pipes with cocks for 


filling them as there is occaſion. The cellar is an hun- dren 
dred and fifty common paces in length, and fifteen in ſeldor 
breadth, and, in ſhort, every part of this vaſt building is nurſe: 
admirabl contrived for conveniency, cleanlineſs, and fru- tal, 
gality. In the year 1713, the preſent empreſs was pleat- unleſs 
ed to viſit every part of this hoſpital, even to the cellars _ - 

and, 1 


and vaults ; which condeſcenſion is commemorated with 


an inſcription on a fine piece of marble in the Sala de Pro- cular 

videtori, or purveyors-hall. | which 

The number of patients at this time exceeds fiftcen when 

hundred, - the females being diſtributed into nine particu- mitted 

lar wards; and the officers and ſervants of all ranks in pital, 

this hoſpital are reckoned to be five hundred. At the 'childrr 

charge of the hoſpital, but at another place, are likewiſe are bre 
maintained three hundred ideots and lunatics, and allo the uſc 

Foundling above five thouſand foundlings. Some of theſe laſt are lometi 
boſpital, kept in the country, at the rate of fixe or ſix Milaneſe not he 
livres a month, and others in the city, where they are — 

n, 


brought up to handicraft trades. None but women of 2 


very good character are admitted as wet-nurſes for th 55 
41 | Chil- 
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children, and ſuch daily come out of the country to offer 
their ſervice : of theſe, fifteen or twenty always attend 
the hoſpital, beſides a great number of dry nurſes. Two 
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hours after ſun-ſet, at the main entrance of the hoſpi- Method of 
tal, a Kind of wicket is opened, within which is a cop- taking in 


per machine, in the ſhape of an oven, which turns on 
an ax1s, and is large enough to contain a child of ſeven 
or eight years old. This machine has a large aperture, 
which at night is turned towards the ſtreet; and mothers 
who have been lately delivered, and are unable to bring 
their children up, {end them hither. The child being 
put into the machine, the perſon who brings it, turns it 
about, knocks at the gate, and makes off; then the por- 
ter, who always fits up in the room to which the open 
ſide of the machine is turned, receives the infant, and 
ſends it to' one of the nurſes. Every ſuch foundling is 
baptized, unleſs a note be left with it to ſignify that it 
has been done already. Formerly unnatural or diſtreſſed 
parents uſed to lay down the infants at the gate through 
which the wounded patients are conveyed in the night- 
time, ſo that often the poor children were deprived of their 
limbs, and ſometimes loſt their lives by ſome accident, be- 
fore they were, found and taken in. Four or five chil- 
dren are often brought to the hoſpital in one night, and 
ſeldom leſs than three. The apartments of the wet- 
nurſes, and all the other women belonging to the hoſpi- 
tal, are ſo contrived, that no men come among them, 
unleſs in the preſence 'of thoſe who are inveſted with 
ſome authority over them, or who attend on ſtrangers ; 
and, in the walls of the court where they reſide, are parti- 
cular apertures (as there are in many nunneries) through 
which they receive their victuals, &c. The wet- nurſes, 
when either the weakneſs, or illneſs of the infants com- 
mitted to their care, requires them to remain in the hoſ- 
pital, are allowed a bed-chamber, another for feeding the 
children, and a third for waſhing them, Sc. The _ 
are brought up to handicraft trades, and the girls are taught 
the uſe of the needle, and houſhold buſineſs, It has been 
lometimes' known, that perſons in good circumſtances, 
not having legitimate children, or near relations, have 
taken a child out of this hoſpital, and adopted it as their 
own, _ 
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422 CITY of MILAN. 
The certain yearly income of this hoſpital amounts to 
ninety or a hundred thouſand dollars. The great hall 
where the proueditori, or governors meet, is hung with 
the pictures (and moſt of them in full length) of the thro 
eminent benefactors to the hoſpital : here you may be ſure of i 
Carcano is not omitted. This honour is alſo paid to one the 
Caraviglia, a dealer in coals, in acknowledgment of a bodi 
legacy he left to this hoſpital of a hundred and nine thou- Wl larg 
ſand livres. On the feſtival of St. Charles Borromeo, B 
all theſe pictures are expoſed to public view in the great othe 
court, and finely illuminated in the evening. near 

No country in the world equals Italy in the care of the ing, 
poor and fick, and, if there be any fault there in this cent 
particular, it is perhaps the want of due qualifications in WI dred 


% 


the phyſicians and ſurgeons. und 
8 La Charité and 'Hotel de Dieu at Paris, indeed, re- tal, 
hoſpital of ceive a great number of patients; but nothing of the re- ably 


Milan and gularity and cleanlineſs of the Italian hoſpitals is to be Wl ed fo 
that at Paris. ſeen there. Only the lower wards of the Hotel de Dieu tacle 
have ſingle beds for each patient, and theſe but few in WM eaſes 
number, and are paid for; moſt of the other beds are for W more 
two perſons, who alſo lie one at the head, and the other other 
at the feet, and in many of the beds four patients lie in St. 
the ſame manner. In ſuch a ſituation it muſt neceflarily WM battle 
fall out, that ſome patients who are on the mending hand this : 
may be obliged to lie ſeveral hours with others who are guiſh 
in the agonies of death; and it is no very uncommon caſe] order 
for the dead to lie an hour or longer among the living; eſ-· earth 
pecially if it happens that the patient dies after ten of the vas 
clock at night. blood 
The dead from the great hoſpital at Milan were for- into 1 
merly buried in a particular church-yard without the city; © hol! 
but, the number of them cauſing a noxious and almoſt grour 
inſupportable fmell, within theſe few years, by the libe- Wheel 
rality of a Milaneſe merchant, named Anoni, a very | 
ſtately building, called La Faubonne de VHopital, was 
[erected round the church, with ſeveral vaults under it, 
for the uſe of the hoſpital. In each of theſe vaults fifty 
or ſixty bodies are laid, with lime and other corroſives 
ſtrewed over them; and, when it is full, the entrance | 
well cloſed up, to prevent any noxious effluvia. Th 


number of the vaults is ſo great, that the bodies of 
| fl 
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frſt that they bury in will be intirely decayed before the 
laſt is full. 


of infecting the air within thoſe edifices; and, in winter, 
the becamorti, or ſextons, empty this vault, - and the 


9 pits behind the churches. 


other foundations for the 
near the church of Madonna della Gratia, is a large build- 
ing, for the ſupport of two hundred orphans. St. Vin- 
centi's hoſpital for lunatics has ſeldom leſs than two hun- 
dred patients. In that of St. Celſus, ſome hundreds of 
foundlings are provided for; and, in St. Ambroſe's hoſpi- 
tal, aged perſons, who are paſt their labour, are comfort- 
ably maintained. The hoſpital of St. Lazarus is deſign- 
ed for lepers. Laſtly, the Broglio hoſpital is the recep- 
tacle for ſuch patients as are infected with venereal diſ- 
eaſes, which in Italy are not only more frequent, but are 
more ſhocking and terrible in their conſequences than in 
other countries, 


this addition, that St. Ambroſe, being at a loſs to diſtin- 
guiſh the dead bodies of the Orthodox from the Heretics, 
ordered the latter to lie with their faces downwards to the 
earth, and the former to look up towards heaven, which 
was immediately done. It is further related, that fe 
blood of the faithful, gathering together, conglomerated 
into the form of a wheel, until it was totally abſorbed by 
a hollow ſtone, over which a braſs grate is placed on the 
ground, and oppoſite to it is a pillar with the figure of + 
wheel, and this inſcription cut upon it: 


In other churches two or three hundred corpſes are The manner 
thrown together into a common vault, which cannot fail of burying 


bodies half decayed are taken out and thruſt together into 


eſides the Spedale Maggiore at Milan, are ſeveral Other hoſpi- 


ick and poor. La Charité, 2's --/ "a 


dies, 


St. Stephen's church is built an the ſpot where the firſt Battle againſt 
battle againſt the Arians is ſaid to have been fought ; with the Arians, 
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utſquis | croſſe 

Hare api gf th 
ROTAM iron | 
Atonumentum habes cruenti ſſimi prœlii the le 
Catholicos inter & Arrianss hic. 

- Divo Ambroſio ours, 
Ecileſie Mediolanenſis Artiſttte, from 

| Cujus precibus Tt 
Concurrens ante promiſcuus be ag 
Cæſorum ſanguis Catbolicorum Carol 
Cum Heæreticorum ſanguine Vito 
Repente in rate figuram concrettys W. 
HSacrum à profane diſcrevit lan, | 
Cognomentumgue fecit huic Baſilice * broſia 
uod in ejus pavimento in ſon 

uw ex adverſo rote jacet conve. 
CAVUS LAPIS | cordin 
Prodigioſe huc devolutum pium cruorem days 1 
| Exſerbuit. at pre 
Tu memoriam venerare miraculi day; 
Veſtigium adora. Charl, 

ders w 
This wheel was ſet up as a memorial of a moſt bloodyMaval, 

£ battle fought between the Catholics and the Arians,mn « 
$ when St. Ambroſe was biſhop of Milan; by the prevaMprivile 
c lency of whoſe prayers the blood of the Orthodox that His ho 
s were ſlain, which ran promiſcuouſly with the blood of onduè 
© the Heretics, immediately coagulated in the form of ¶ em t 
© wheel (ſeparating what was ſacred from the profane e ma 
© which gave the name of la Rota to this church“. TheWvell w 
© hollow ſtone which lies oppoſite this wheel abſorbed ti mme 
© blood of the ſaints, which miraculouſly flowed to thigWeing « 
£ place. Reader, adore the traces of this miracle, an and ext 
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s reverence its memory. publiſh 
ae go tonio 
A few paces from St. Stephen's church ſtands a chapei een or 


commonly called Les Morts de S. Bernardino, which i The 
paved with ſeveral] hundred ſkulls and bones of thoſe thai mong 
were ſlain in the above-mentioned action, almoſt like an to 
chapel of the eleven thouſand virgins at Cologn. Th e 
| AIC W414 of parden 
Jon, an 


FF 


# This church retains that name as well as St. Stephen's, 6 
en . 1 4 
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bones conſtitute the ground-work, and the ſkulls form the 
goſſes with which it is inlaid : beſides theſe, on each fide 
of the altar, ſtands a pyramid of bones, ſecured with an 
iron grate, that none may fall down, or be ſtolen. On 
the left hand of the entrance hangs a drum of that ſort 
which was anciently uſed in pats þ and a pair of co- 


lours, ſuppoſed by the common people to have been taken 
from the Arians in the ſame battle. 


Carolo, or Tereſia, St. Fedele, St. Maria della Roſa, St. 
Victor, and in the Bernardine or Olivetan convent. 
While I am treating of the eccleſiaſtical affairs of Mi- 
lan, I muſt further add, that in moſt churches the Am- 
brofian ritual is uſed, which differs from the Romiſh only 
in ſome forms of prayers and few ceremonies ; but the 
convents of Regulars adhere to the Romiſh uſages. Ac- 
cording to St. Ambroſe's order, the carnaval laſts three 
lays longer than it is preſcribed by the church of Rome 
at preſent ; that is, till the Sunday after Aſh-Wedneſ- 
day; and formerly that Sunday alſo was included, till St. 
Charles Borromeo, on account of the revels and diſor- 
ders which every-where diſtinguiſh the cloſe of the car- 
naval, deducted that day from it. The city, by a ſo- 
lemn deputation, applied to the pope, that their ancient 
privileges might not be injured in ſuch a tender point. 
His holineſs is ſaid not only to have approved of the ſaint's 
conduct, but to have ridiculed the city deputies, calling 
them the carnaval ambaſſadors. Beſides theſe churches, 
the marquis del Mode and cardinal Cuſani's palaces are 
well worth ſeeing ; but they have this defect, which is 
common to many more in Ps that they are far from 
being completed. Views of all the-palaces, fine . 
and extraordinary proſpects in the dutchy of Mi 
publiſhed in fix folio's of copper- plates, engraved by An- 
tonio del Re; of which, however, many might have 


an, are 
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Thoſe who admire fine ſculpture and painting will alſo Ambroſian 
be agreeably entertained. in the churches of al Pace, St. tua. 


pelWcen omitted, without any great detrinent to the work. 

h The count di Porta has a fine collection of pictures, and pictures. 
tha mong them a woman playing on the lyre to lull an old 
thaWnan to ſleep, by Paul Veroneſe, which is valued at eight 


lundred and fifty Roman "ra On a long wall in the 
garden is a moſt admirable perſpective of the prodigal 
on, and his return, by Caſtellino di Monza; who alſo 

| painted 
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4²⁶ IT x of MILAN. 
painted the chapel of St. John the Baptiſt for the C5, 
res de Cavaliert. For the e of the 1 
paintings, a little book is printed at Milan, containing: 
account of all the remarkable pieces, and the plac 

where they are to be ſeen. | | | 
Settala's ea· Settala's famous cabinet at preſent is not ſhewn, be 
binet. * cauſe there is a law-ſuit depending betwixt his relatic 
concerning the inheritance, Among many other curiof 
ties in that cabinet, there is an amber diſh, which is ty 
feet in diameter; a lump of ore from Peru, conſiſting « 
gold, ſilver, emeralds, and diamonds ; likewiſe a Piece ( 
rock cryſtal, with two drops of clear water incloſed in 
which move when ſhaken. ** 
Etymology On one ſide of the exchange, lately built at Milan, 
of the word à ſtone image of a beaſt reſembling a wild ats, with hai bien 
— feet, and briſtles all along the back; it ſeems all + 
| other parts of its body, when living, were covered wii ich ch 
wool, and poſſibly this animal was firſt diſcovered whe 
the foundation was laid, which, according to ſome, ga 
riſe to the name of Mediolanum : That this etymolog 
however abſurd, is of an ancient date, appears from ti be 
line of Sidonius Apollinaris: 


nning 
; ti 
Et que lanigera de fue nomen habet. we 4 


© Which owes its name to ſwine with fleecy wool.” 


Others derive the name Mediolanum, Midland, or Mayorloc 


land, either from the two rivers Adder and Ticino, bt ality 
tween which it lies, or from the fertility and verdure then 
the country, which exhibits a continual ſpring like M their 
month of May. fakes) 


Tans, The beſt houſes of entertainment in Milan are tk diſpol 
Falcone, or ſign of the Falcon, and the Pozzo or WelW:.cq , 
but with this inconveniency, that the ordinaries are ve eaſt en 
indifferent, and any treat beſpoke, extravagantly dee ve. 
One of the moſt common diſhes in the northern pacts( ing 2 

Food, Italy, is Cervelatto, a kind of ſauſage made of brauch vit 

| minced meat, cheeſe, and currans. 
The people here are ſo extremely fond of a ſort Mot u 
cake called lacaroni, and likewiſe of Faſtucie, Ve 
celli, Ardarini, Sc. that in every ſtreet one ſees gray," 
quantities of them to be ſold. The Vermicelli eds: temper, f 
* 2 12838 | thro! 
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cough ſmall holes or tubes, and there is a ſort of them 
the fineneſs of a horſe- hair. Aboard 1) | N ä 

In moſt of the Milaneſe inns a young traveller ſeldom Letto fomi - 
apes being aſked, whether he is for a Letto fornito, “. 

> meaning of which is a female bed-fellow, who never 

amaſks till ſhe comes into the bed-chamber. Beſides the 

In, which, alas! is little regarded, to what an extreme 

que is his health thus expoſed, while it depends upon 

e * choice of the mercenary camerwe, or the 

indlord | 

It is ſurpriſing what a number of miſhapen dwarfs, and Wens. 

xzople afflicted with wens of a monſtrous fize, one meets 

2 the ſtreets of Milan. I ſaw an old woman afflicted 

jith three wens, each of which was larger than her head, 

ich ſhe was unable to ſtir. Some attribute this defor- 

fity to the ſnow on the mountains, diſſolving and mixing 

ith the water of the ſprings and rivulets, which is gene- 

ly drank by the common people; but this conjecture 

tems not to be well founded, it being cuſtomary in Swit- 

zfland to uſe ſnow water to cure or prevent wens. Others 

icribe it to the ſtony particles with which the water, 

nning-from the mountains, is impregnated, which, con- 

reting in the narrow ducts of the neck, gradually pro- 

luce theſe tumours ; but theſe wens are often hereditary 

eformities, and appear in infants before they have ever 

ted any water. — 

This diſorder ſeems to bear ſome reſemblance to the compared to 

orlock or Plica in Poland, to which ſome particular na 8 

quality in the water does unqueſtionably contribute; but 
the vulgar ſort among the Polanders were more clean! 

1 their-perſons, and leſs ſuperſtitious about the diſeaſe, 

t would not be ſo common among them. Upon the leaſt 

diſpoſition, a Polander immediately fancies that he is 

red with the Plica, and yet imagines that to uſe the 

eaſt endeavour to prevent it, would bring a complication 

If ſeveral diſtempers upon him; and fo far are they from 

nz a comb, that they rub their hair with honey, and 

uch viſcid things, which ifitangle it the more, and after- 

ards, out of an abſurd ſuperſtitious fear of, I know 

lot what . misfortune, never ſuffer it to be cut off “. 

According to Erndtellius, in his fifth chapter of his Varſavia phyfic? i 


rata, printed in 4to, at Dreſden, 1730, the Plica is a, natural real di 
imper, from which the moſt cleanly cannot preſerve themſelves, 


Some 
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Some authors derive. the cuſtom of powdering the ha 

which is now become univerſal in Europe, from the e 

deavours of the Polanders to conceal this deformity. 

The marquis Clerici's ſeat, which ſtands at the diſtane 

of a few Italian miles from Milan, deſerves to be viſt 
i] for its fine ſtatues and paintings. 

= Extraordi- |, At the marquis Simonetta's villa is a very extraord 

1] nary echo. nary echo *; it is occaſioned by the reflection of th 

voice between the oppoſite parallel wings of the building 

which are fifty- eight common paces from each other, an 

without any windows or doors, by which the ſound migh 

be diſſipated or loſt. The repetition of the ſound dye! 

chiefly on the laſt ſyllable, which might have been altere 

by allowing a greater diſtance between the two wing 

but poſſibly it was apprehended, that the number of th 

repetitions would be diminiſhed by that means. The re 

verberations of the air, in conveying ſounds, are be 

1 conceived by two looking-glafles, alternately reflecting t 

each other an image which gradually fades ; but, whethe 

the repetition of the ſound be direct or undulatory, I ſhal 

not at preſent diſcuſs. It is certain, that, where no inter 

mediate body oppoſes the motion of the air, there is nf 
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q echo; and where the oppoſite bodies are at too great ZL 

1 diſtance from each other, either the air, impellet q A 

by the voice or inſtrument, doth not reach them er + 

* or the motion is ſo weak that d cauſes but a fan; ti 
„ echo, which cannot be heard. On the other hand, if H ebrat 
1 reſiſting body be too near, it reflects the ſound too quici nere 
to be diſtinctly perceived. If the voice falls on an anguf , tea. 

lar or convex body, the reflected ſound diverges into ſese een * 

ral different directions, none of which form a propef ak 0; 

angle to reach the ear: A concave or convex body, is o 

deed, reflects the ſound with a ſtronger echo to one par knot! 

ticular place (as a concave burning-glaſs reflects and con led. 

centers the ſolar rays into one focus) which is not hear» emp 

by the perſon who firſt put the air in motion, but ions « 

ſome others who happen to be in the focus where the r the e 

of ſound, if I may be allowed the expreſſion, unite. Th, na 

d that 

1 This ſeat of which Schott, in his Magia wniverſalia nature & o18Wbrfyt a: 


tem. ii. p. 122, has given an account, which may be compared wit 
ircher's Phonurgia nova, p. 78, was built by Ferdinand Gowzaga, f. 


y duke of Guaſtalla, and governor of the Milaneſe. " 
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4 of echo is attended with no repercuſſion, and cauſes. 
ly 2 info repetition of the ſound. Two or more bo- 
; placed oppoſite each other, at different diſtances, are 
wifite to form a multiplied echo; or the wall at which 
ſpeaker ſtands, muſt have another wall oppoſite to it, 
zs to form two parallel planes, which will alternately 
ect to each other the ſound communicated to them, 
as little diſſipation as poſſible. This laſt circum- 
ce is found in the two parallel winds of this ſeat, 
uch, forming right angles with the main body of the 
ding, bave a very ſurprizing effect. A man's voice is 
2% above forty times, and the report of a piſtol 
we ſixty by this echo: but the , repetition is ſo quick, 
t it is difficult to tell them, or even to mark them 
wn, unleſs it be early in the morning, or in a calm till 
ting: when the air is rather too moiſt or too dry, the 
ect is found not to anſwer ſo well. Pliny (74. 36. c. 15.) 


> 


entions a wonderful echo at Olimpia, where a au 
„ 


x contrived, ſo as to repeat a word ſeven times, an 
that account, was called «7]agavsy. 


te town of Monza, called by Paulus Diaconus, in his 
„ Lingob, lib. iy. c. 22, Modicia, From an old inſcrip- 
in preſerved in St. Maurice's church, ſome learned men 
er that the ancient name of this. city was Moguntiacum, 
lich time has contracted into Monza, as the name of a 
ebrated city on the Rhine, anciently called Moguntia, 
altered to Mentz, The moſt remarkable thing here is 
e treaſure of St. John the Baptiſt's church, founded by 
een Theodelinda, where is . the cup ſhe uſually 
nk out of; it is made out of a ſingle piece of ſapphire, 
dis of a conſiderable ſize. | 


led, which formerly the kings of Italy, and afterwards 
le emperors of Germany were crowned with as ſove- 
ens of Lombardy. _T hat the three crowns, preſented 
[the emperors of Germany, were of three different me- 
b, namely, the Roman of gold, the German of ſilver, 
d that of Lombardy of iron, is a fable that deſerves no 
nfutation, The crown, mentioned above, derives its 


gold, enriched with ſome jewels ; however, it is ſo 
ju as not to fit the head of any grown-up perſon, * 
ag 


At the diſtance of a few leagues from Milan ſtands the ponza, 


Another great curioſity in it is the iron crown, as it is Iron cre'«n, 


me from an iron fillet in it, but the reſt of it is made, 
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of Monza pretend, that the iron ring, or fillet, \ 


former. The matter at laſt was brought before the val 


- Publiſhed a treatiſe de. Corona Feyrea Longobardorum, whi 
- two years after, was printed at Leipſic. Fontanini hit 


tand the teſt of a ſtrict enquiry, and pleads for excuſt 


Chriſt's paſſion, of which the nail is a memorial, T 
learned are not agreed about the number of nails uſed 


was driven through both his feet, which with one throu 
each hand made but three in all uſed on that occaſi 
The authorities for this opinion, among others, are M 
mut in Jobannem, Nazianzenus in Chriſto patient, and 


Tours, St. Cyprian, &c. hold that four nails were 


A book, with the title of Zeclyfia naſcens martyrum | 
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has no ſpikes or ornaments on the top: The inhubitar 


made out of one of the nails with which our Saviour u 
faſtened to the croſs ; this has procured ſuch a venerari 
to this crown, that, in the year 1681, they not on 
built a particular chapel for it in St. John the Bayt 
church, but placed it on an altar, and carried it in prog 
ſion. This gave dffence to the chapter of the cathed 
at Milan, who conceived it was derogatory to the n 
kept in that chutch, ſuppoſed to have belonged to t 
ctols, that a ſimilar relic thould be fet up in this neig 
dourhood, as it might leſſen the devotion paid to t 


conſiſtory at Rome, and particularly before the office 
Congregationis rituum, where, according to all appcaran 
no definitive ſentence will ever be pronounced, as it is 

intereſt of that office rather to augment than diminiſh t 
number of relics. | Ide town of Monza's cauſe y 
undertaken by Juſtus Fontanini, who, in the year 171 


ſelf, however, acknowledges that his arguments wil 


goodneſs of his intention in vindicating the worſhip 
that nail, alledging, that the faithful do not confine thi 
devotion intirely to the iron, but elevate their minds 


the crucifixion of Chriſt ; ſome affirm, that one nail o 


Bridget in her revelations. On the contrary, Gregory 


in the crucifixion, and that the feet were nailed ſeparate 


"This laft conjecture is corroborated from the Roman © 
tom, concerning which Plautus Met. A. II. Sc. I. 1 
be conſulted. | 


erabl 
e VII 
M, tha 
fight 


wine, telates, that the empreſs Helena made bits | 
horſes of two of the nails uſed at the crucifixion, which! 
made a preſent of to her ſon Conſtantine the Great; 
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e third was driven to the head into the imperial throne, 
1 the fourth ſhe gave to be thrown into a patt of the 


ce that time no ſuch misfortune has been known to hap- 


the horſes bits, about which let the Celeftine monks 
St. Euſebius at Rome diſpute with the canons of the 
thedral of Carpentras, in the county of Venaſſin, both 
ole places glorying in having the bit of the bridle 
nong their relics. The heathens laid a great ſtreſs on 
liſmans, amulets, and other ſuperſtitious tokens, which 
Key uſed to hang about men and animals. This abuſe too 
on crept in among Chriſtians, when externals came to 
more attended to than the inward and eſſential part of 


zor; if he actually had been poſſeſſed of a nail of the 


pon as a great indecency, and ſhew a want of the eſteem 
eto ſuch a relic, if it be conſidered only as an antique, 
d a memorial of an eminent perſon. But, if no more than 
nails at moſt were uſed in affixing Chriſt to the croſs, a 
eſtion ariſes from whence came thoſe of which (accord- 
to the teſtimony of ſome Romiſh hiſtorians) the emperor 
nſtantine had the pomel of his ſword made of ? Is not 
other ſuch nail Thewn in the abbey of St. Dennis, ſaid 


o be given by Conſtantine VII. to Charles the Great, 
round by Charles the Bald to that abbey ? Luitprand makes 
i ention of ſome ſuch nails in the poſſeſſion of the empe- 
Ocho the Great, and roundly adds, that they are 

ee wich which the hands of Chriſt were nailed to the 


vls, One of them is alſo ſtill to be ſeen at Nurenberg 
Ith the ſacred ſpear, and is warranted by teſtimonials and 
ils of Innocent VI, Martin V, Nicholas V, and Pius I. 
bother which Otho III. gave to Boleſlaus, king of Po- 


ter of Bamberg cathedral pretend to have one of theſe 


n, that they are poſſeſſed of the nail which went through 
fight foot, and, in the church of St. Patritia at Naples, 
__ another 


* 


lriatic ſea, which was noted for ſhip-wrecks ; but that 


n there. Others mention, that only one nail was uſed 


licion, - Though, at the time of Conſtantine the Great, 
te Chriftian religion had extremely declined from its ori- 
nal purity ; however, it is ſcarce credible that this em- 


ols of Chriſt, would have put it to ſo ignoble an uſe. 
ch a proceeding at leaſt now-a-days would be looked 


nd, is to be feen in the cathedral at Cracow. The 


etable nails, for which they produce a bull of Boni- 
e VIII. The abbey of St. Maximus at Triers men- 
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her is to be ſeen ſtained with blood. The great hof. 
. cathedral at Sienna likewiſe boaſts of ſuch a 
relic, as do the monks of the convent of Andech in Ba- 
varia, and the cathedral of Milan. Another nail is alf 


unfit 
drauf 
theſe 


; the 1 
ſhewed at Tull, at Aix la Chapelle, and in the church pi 
della Croce at Rome; concerning the laſt there is a parti. N cart 
cular tradition, that it was one of the hand- nails Which g 
muſt have been the left, as the nail in the imperial tre- Moocks 
ſury at Vienna is, according to the teſtimonial concerning the 
it, that with which the right-hand was pierced. I don't mark: 
doubt but that the number of theſe relics. might be till... 
greatly increaſed by an enquiry after them in other Ro-Hgcur 
man-catholic countries: and I muſt not here omit another ¶ ure 
remark, viz. that a vaſt number of water-pots are ſhewnWchiot 
in different places, ſaid to be thoſe uſed at the marriage Here 
of Cana, which in effect were only fix, and that amongM....11 
all theſe not one of them reſembles another. How theW...1;- 
honour of ſo many popes, who gave bulls and teſtimo- I Cioſe 
nials of the authenticity of theſe relics can be vindica-Wy. © 
ted, I leave to thoſe whom it may concern to deter g., a, 
mine. N baſons 
| wiſe t 
lxteer 
| D Nine eich 
er IM LC Co enen 9 arr 
| namer 
| 7 | of the 
LETTER XXXVII. __ 
| orne 


Journey from Milan throu OR og imitati 
1 1 to Turin. in maj 

Tortona, Aleſſandria, and 2 4. 
lieri $; 
niceſt 
needle 
ſparks 
lazuli, 
with t 
ling 1 
bronze 
in the 
admir⸗ 
The þ 
Vor 


SIR, 
"JAE country betwixt Milan and Pavia is extremen 


pleaſant, the eye being every-where entertaines 
with fertile meadows of a TIN in the ſpring 
and watered with little canals ; e rows of trees, a 
luxuriant vineyards. The graſs is fo e ee a 
horſes grow very fat in a few weeks upon it, Fo | 4 
yellow caſt, and a particular quality, which ; uy 
' weakneſs upon the horned cattle, ſo as to render 


CarTrusian Convent near Pavia, 
unfit for labour. On this account it is that the oxen for 
draught, uſed in theſe parts, come from Piedmont, where 
theſe beaſts are all white; and it is remarkable, that in 
the Milaneſe all the hogs are black. 


rocks and -precipices ; but here what moſt ſtrikes the eye 


ornamented with ſculptures; it is covered with wires to 
ſecure it from being ſullied or damaged. Within the 
church one ſees the curious iron work, great part of 
which is gilt: it is ſaid to have coſt _ thouſand dollars. 
Here are alſo twelve incomparable ſtatues of Carrara 
marble, four of which on the outſide repreſent the four 
cardinal virtues ; the other eight, which were done by 
Gioſeppo Luſevati, a Milaneſe, ſtand in the middle iſle of 
the church, and are the four evangeliſts, with St. Jerom, 
it. Ambroſe, St. Auſtin, and St. Gregory, Two large 
baſons for holy water, of curious workmanſhip, are like- 
viſe to be ſeen here ; and beſides the high altar there are 
Ixteen others in as many chapels, which ſtand oppoſite to 
ach other, exactly alike as to the marble pillars and the 
achitecture, and differing only in the paintings and or- 
naments before the altars, The colours and diſpoſition 
of the alabaſter, granates, and different kinds of marble 
cannot be ſufficiently admired. Moſt of the altars are 
adorned in the neweſt Florentine taſte, with exquiſite 
mitations.of flowers, Fe. made of precious ſtone, inlaid 
in marble : for theſe curious works the convent maintains 
two eminent-maſters, a father and fon. The latter, Va- 
leri Sacci, excels to ſuch a degree in this art, that the 
nceſtembroiderer can hardly equal the colours with her 
needles and ſhades of ſilk, which this artiſt expreſſes with 
parks of agate, rubies, jaſper, amethyſt, cornelian, /apis 
azuli, and other gems. The great altar-piece, together 
with twyo tables on each ſide of it, are all of this ſurpri- 


in the ſame taſte by Annibal Fontana, who alſo made the 
amirable braſs work of St. Celſo's church at Milan. 
The, high altar glitters with a profuſion of gems, among 
V OL. I F F which 


* 


Five Italian miles on this fide of Pavia is a celebrated Carthuſian 
Carthuſian monaſtery. Strangers admire the fituation of new 
La grande Chartreuſe, near Grenoble, amidſt the rugged 


the magnificence of the ſtructure. The church is re- The church 
markably ſuperb, the front being intirely of white marble deſcribed, 


ing Florentine work. Before the altar ſtand ſeveral Florentine) 
dronze pyramids, and it is ornamented with a chandelier work. 
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which is a lapis lazuli, of a very extraordinary ſize. Th uſed 
tabernacle on this altar is ſo curiouſly. inlaid with onyx tion, 
lapis lazuli, agate, &c. that it is valued at eighty thouſand Howe 
dollars. The roof of the church is painted with a not 
marine, or azure colour; and inlaid with ſtars of gold, ii ame 
imitation of the ſky, ſpangled with ſtars in a clear even blem 
ing. Here is alſo a good deal of moſaic work, and in tent 
the veſtry the hiſtorical part of the Old Teſtament is moi t thi 
ingeniouſly carved on ſea-horſes teeth; this is the mor cuſtor 
admirable becauſe of their ſoftneſs and brittleneſs in com by re: 
pariſon of the other materials generally uſed for ſuch works rally « 
in miniature. In ſhort, the ſplendor of this ſuperb churc alight 
is daily ws: ip ſome diſtinguiſhed artiſts being conWllikew 
ſtantly retained for improving and adding new otrna d cor 
Ments, | phe” returr 
The founder of this Chartreuſe convent was John Ga bund 
leazzo Viſconti, who died in 1494, and lies buried in ti Th 

church, where a magnificent white marble monument i being 
erected to his memory. cloſed 

The convent library is far from being anſwerable ti teca 
its outward magnificence, but it is not often that a Caro Fr 

thuſian monk makes any great figure in the republic of linken 
terature. The building on the right-hand of the entrano Pay 
into the great court has very fine apartments in the ſecon s fit 
ſtory, in which the preſent empreſs was once entertained bridg! 

In a little ſquare garden adjoining to the convent along, 
beautiful box hedges, and very pretty water-works, wit and t. 

which the grave fathers take a great delight in puttin been 
tricks upon the monks of other orders. Whenever H The | 
conductor intends a perſon the favour of a deluge of wate of th; 

or a ſhower, there's no eſcaping it; but this part of hi naſt, 
ingenuity he never practiſes on thoſe foreigners from whom lance. 

a piece of money may be expected. In 

iSarden, There is beſides in the area of the building a large gat or 8. 
den of a quadrangular form, with a very beautiful wa bear 
covered over with an intertexture of vines, five hundre@Mthe cl 
common paces in length, and adorned with marble ſtatuę i he « 

on each ſide, Oppoſite the wall of this ſpacious ſquare a1Wrequil 

Cells the monks cells, built ſeparately, with a little private ga comp 
mT den behind every cell: The number of Carthuſian monk regul; 
Hoſpitality. in this convent is between fifty and. ſixty. Formerly aWfdeny : 
ſtrangers were entertained here gratis; but the intrukio! li 
adi 


uſe 


A 


* 4 


and excelles of che German officers in the laſt war, ul 


b 


2 A 7:1 4s 

uſed to come in large companies, and live here at diſcre- 
tion, have occaſioned this laudable cuſtom to be laid aſide: 
However, of all the orders the Carthuſians are ſtill the 
moſt hoſpitable. In ſinging their offices, which are the 
ame with thoſe of the other orders, they obſerve ſuch a 
ſolemn ſlowneſs that fourteen hours out of the four 6d ki 
twenty are ſpent in the choir. The ſame rules are obſerve j 

it the Grenoble Chartreuſe, where another remarkable 
cuſtom is obſerved, namely, that the German monks, wha. 
by reaſon of the diſtance and ſituation of the place gene- "i 
ally come th:ther on horſeback, are allowed before they 
alight to ditcharge their piſtols in the inward court, and 
likewiſe at their departure. This privilege, not altogether iy 
ſo conſiſtent with the monkiſh recluſe ſtate, is ſaid to be a j 

return for the liberalities of the German nation towards +14 
founding this convent. 


ta The ſquare park in which the Pavia Chartreuſe ſtands, place where 
t being deſigned by duke John Galeazzo for deer, was in- Francis I. 

cloſed with a wall which in ſeveral parts is now gone to uf taken 
decay : It is alſo famous in modern hiſtory for the defeat? 
aof France I, king of France, in 1525, who was here 
li taken priſoner. | 
nc Pavia is a large but old city, and thinly inhabited: It Pavia. | 
on is ſituated on the Ticino, over which there is a ſtone 4 
ed bridge of ſeven arches, and three hundred common paces 4 
ar long, leading to Borgo. Its fortifications are very mean, WW 
u and there are no traces remaining of its having anciently 1 
ting been the capital of the powerful kingdom of EA N 
be cathedral is old, and built only of brick, like moſt {4 
ate of the other public edifices here; but in it is kept a ſhip's 
b maſt which, among the vulgar, paſles for Rolando's . 
on ce, | | 

In the Auguſtine convent is the fine monument deſigned St. Auguſ- 

gag for St. Auguſtine, which has been in hand ever fince the — 
yal year 1364, but not yet finiſhed ; it is to be removed into F 
de the church of St. Peter and St. Auguſtine, contiguous to * 
tue the convent, when all the preparatives and diſpoſitions 19 
requiſite to the tranſlation of theſe ſacred bones ſhall be i 
gau completed.  Hitherto it has been obſtructed by the canons "Yi 
nk tezular, who are proprietors of half the church, for they 110 
C ny the genuineneſs of the relic. The body of St. Au- 1 f 
"fine is ſuppoſed to have been brought from Hippo to 10 
inis in 505, and at the beginning of the 8th century i 
ule 7 O'S 2 > Wl | to | 
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to have had a ſecond tranſlation to Pavia. For the recey. 11 
tion of the faitit, Luitprand, king of Lombardy, built has 
this church, which probably, from its gilded cupola, iz * 
commonly called 1 Ciclo Oro; but from the diſorders and * 
violences of the times it was thought adviſeable to con- * f 
ceal the place where the body was interred. The care of , . 
this hidden treaſure was committed to the monks of $:, - fl 
Peter's convent; but in the 12th century, or at furtheſt in io 
the year 1220, thoſe monks were ſucceeded by canons 
94. | ; every 
Rader, to whom in the 14th century were added in the hm 
truſt the Auguſtine monks, whoſe convent lay near this once 
church, one fide of which, by a papal decree, was afligned i anti 
to the canons, and the other to the monks. The choir... 
was left in common, both 'poſlefling it alternately every kdge 
other month; however, the monks have provided them-W,> . 
ſelves with a ſmall but well built church in their ownWW,. 1 1 
convent, and live in continual hopes that St. Auguſtine Mea tc 
bones will again come'to light ; but on what grounds thei put in 
hope is built is yet a myſtery. It is now many years ſinc e it 
they have been at the charge of working at this ſuperdM..1-5 
mauſolzim the better to keep themſelves in countenance, a nonk 
if they were actually poſſeſſed of the long expected relic. fall 3 
At length, the firſt of October, 1695, proved the memo ele. 
rable day when their wiſhes were to be accompliſhed ; oeche 
at leaſt when they thought their ſcheme ripe for execution 3 
"Whilſt a vault, under the great altar, was repairing, neat where 
a ſpring, whoſe water is now held to be a powerful feb eon 
fuge, the workmen diſcovered a grave; and notice of | Ne: 
was ſent to the government that à further enquiry mige ! 
"be made. Soon after on the plaſter of the wall was toun ently 
written in large black Gothic characters the word 4 WH 
. .guſtino ; this animating them to proceed in the ſearch, th: dien 
came to a White marble coffin, every-where incloſed, aner 
on the front appeared the ſame word Auguſtino. This colt: g. 
fin, having been forced open, exhibited another of mall 


ſilver cloſed up, and on each fide marked with a crucifix 
"and the letters J. C. (Jeſus Chriſt ;) this alſo being opene 
they found a ſilk wrapper ftriped with red, but by lengt 
of time almoſt quite faded, and in it was a third coffin o 
lead, which, from its great antiquity, was, ſuppoſed to | 
that in which the ſaint's body had been laid at bis 
interment. This coffin is full of human bones; but, 40 
cording to ſome well verſed in oſteology who ee 


0 
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pointed to ſurvey them, not one of thoſe bones ſince ado- 
red in other parts of Chriſtendom as the relics of St. 
Auguſtine were among them. Near it at that time were. 
two empty phials, and not ſo. much as the colour of the 
liquors they had contained being diſcernible. Some think 
they had been once filled with oil on a ſuppoſition, that 
by — ſo long in contact with that ſacred body it could 
not fail to acquire a particular virtue. Omitting the ob- 
jection of the canons, and others who would not ſwallow 
every thing related concerning this relic, ſome of which ariſe 
from the very circumſtances of the diſcovery, I would aſk 
concerning the laſt coffin full of bones, ſuch only being 
wanting of which other monks and eccleſiaſtics affirm 
themſelves to be poſſeſſed: How came they to the know- 
kdge of every particular relic, which are ſhewn through- 
out all Chriſtendom as parts of St. Auguſtine's body ? 
And how did theſe pieces come thus mutilated and imper- 
ect to Pavia, if immediately upon his death the body was 
put into the leaden coffin ? As to the votaries of the papal 
ſee, it ſuffices that on the 22d of September, 1728, Be- 
nedict XIII, by a folemn bull, declared for the Auguſtine 
monks ; threatening alſo with church cenſures thoſe wha 
ſhall preſume to contradict the authenticity of this ſacred 
relic, Juſtus Fontanini has alſo drawn his pen in behalf 
ofthe monks, in a ſhort piece publiſhed at Rome. The mo- 
nument is deſigned to be placed directly over the place 


4% 


We where this ſuppoſed St. Auguſtine was found, and on this 

q the choir is to be lengthened 

T count the CNOIT 18 t 2 . f 

oh Near the ſteps which lead to the above-mentioned vault Boethius's 


rently ſuffered death in the laſt year of the emperor 
Theodoric, after alleviating his baniſhment to Pavia in 
witing his elegant treatiſe de conſolatione philgſaphiæ. The 
wer where he was impriſoned, and at laſt beheaded, is 
till ſhewn to travellers. Not far from Boethius's grave, 
yer another tomb is the following inſcription on a pillar ; 


Hic jacent offa regis Luitprandi 


ng - 

* © Here lie the bones of king Luitprand.' 

a0 

ap F f 3 That 
inte 


les Boethius, the Chriſtian philoſopher, who inno- bo 


| That the Franciſcans intend not to be long behind. 
hand with the Auguſtines in diſcovering the bones of one 
of the primitive fathers, appears from the following wort 
in one of the chapels 123 to their church: Sacelli; 
ubi S. Hieronymi corpus ſepultum eft, in loco tamen incognit 
„This is the chapel where lies buried the body of 9 
© Jerom ; but the particular ſpot is not yet known.” Such 
inventions are attended both with honour and profit to the 
convent, Near the chapel is a vault in which are dep. 
ted the bones of the French ſoldiers who were lain at the 
battle of Pavia, in 1525, which at firſt quite filled it, but 

Particular are now conſiderably ſubſided: I muſt not here omit 2 

way of beg very ſingular way of aſking alms, which I met with at the 

9 gates of Pavia, where, the better to excite charity, the 
beggars hold out a diſh or platter with a human full in 
it. ; b 

Vairerfity, © The univerſity of Pavia was founded by Charles the 
Great, and repaired by Charles IV. Here are ſeven col- 
leges, among which that of St. Borromeo is the fineſt 
building. Pius V. was the founder of the collegium papale; 
there 1s a large ſtatue of that pope before its front, but i 
the cloiſter on the left-hand there is another much ſuperio 
to it of white marble, on a pedeſtal of red and black. 0 
the right is a ſtately hall, hung with admirable capital pic- 
tures, of which the fight at- Lepanto, by Giovanni Bat 
tiſta delle Scuole, placed over the entrance, is the largeſt. 

Aptiane ſta- In the area before the citadel is a grand equeſtrian ſta 

tue of braſs. tue of braſs, called Regiſola; but is thought to be de 

* ſigned either for Antoninus Pius, or Marcus Aurelius; 
though ſome will have it to be Conftantine the Great 
and among the commonalty it paſſes for the ſtatue ol 
Charles V. 

Voghera. About five leagues from Pavia lies Voghera, a very in- 
different town, belonging to the prince de Ciſterna, wht 
is ſtiled marquis of Voghera. It affords nothing remark 
able, unleſs the following inſcription on the right fide of 


the high altar in its principal church ſhould be accounte 
io : | 


Thad 4 


„on | 430 


Thadeus Comes Heroum ſanguine natus 
Virtute, notus, nobilitate clarus 
Illuftriſſoma Veronenſiumt ex indole cretus 
Urbis decus ac Orbis 
Obitt 
Anna MCCCCLXXXIII. 
Ad diem uſque xxix. Fulii A. MDCXLVIII. v 
In abditis terre latitavit intactus 
Repertus concreto ſanguine tinctus 
Hic reguieſcit. 


© Here reſts count Thadæus, of an heroic extraction, 
being deſcended. from the celebrated family of Veroneſe, 
yet more illuſtrious for his perſonal virtues, by which 
© he not only added a luſtre to this city, but was an orna- 
© ment to human nature, who died in the year 1483. He 
lay in the bowels of the earth uncorrupted and unde- 
© cayed till the 29th day of July, 1648, when his body 
was found tinged with clotted blood.” 


Near it is placed a coat of arms,- with theſe words un- 
derneath : 


uod miraris, ne mireris ! 
Forte ſicuti vivens a criminum labe illibatus vixit, 
Ita & defunctus 
A vermium mor ſu illæſus 
A putredinis nota incorruptus erupit. 


A wonderful fight ! but be not ſurprized that he who 
perhaps lived as it were without guilt, ſhould not, when 
dead, be the food of worms, Yut be exempted from 
corruption.“ 


Nothing can be pleaſanter than the country from Vog- Tortona, 
hera to Lortona, and, the road being raiſed pretty high, 
the latter may be ſeen through an avenue at the diſtance 
of two or three leagues. Tortona has not much to boaſt 
of beyond Voghera ; but the caſtle which lies to the left 
on a hill, is a fine fortification, 
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From Tortona to Aleſſandria it is twelve Italian miles; 
and, about a mile from the former, there is a ford over 
the river Scrinia, or Scrivia,. which iſſues from the Ge. 
noeſe mountains, and after rain is exceeding rapid. This 
is the caſe alſo of the river Bormia, near Aleſſandria; ſo 
that, after heavy rains, travellers are obliged to take an- 
other way further about, and croſs it at a ferry. 

Aleſſandria (called in Latin Alexandria Stateiliorum) where Ph 
the inhabitants, for want of wood, ufe ſtraw to heat their © great 
ovens for baking bread, from that circumſtance has got the © of th 
nick- name of Aleſſandria della Paglia; and not from the 
emperors of Germany being anciently crowned there with In a 
a diadem made of ſtraw, according to an abſurd fable, WM a vault 
It contains twelve thouſand ſouls ; but the fortihcations 
are very mean. When the city and its territories were 


ceded to the duke of Savoy in the late wars, that prince 


Cathedral, - 


ordered a fort to be built on the other ſide of the Tanaro, 
and another in the ſuburbs of the city; but, the emperor 
taking offence at theſe innovations, it was alledged by the 
court of Turin, that ſuch fortifications had been built in 
thoſe places many years before, and that no more was 
meant than to repair them; If Aleſſandria is not covered 
by them, the reſt of the ceded country at leaſt is ſecured; 
indeed the king of Sardinia's dominions are quite expoſed 
on the Milaneſe fide. The marquis di Solerio has built a 
theatre here for acting opera's in April and October, the © To 
fairs being kept in thoſe months. The prince of Pied-WM* bench 
mont, who was here at one fair, gave a hundred louis God, 
d'ors for his box, and half that ſum for the uſe of the [patibz 


houſe, in order to give a ball. Among the ſingers, Sebi to be 
was reckoned the beſt. She had been a long time in the de 
Germany, and particularly at Vienna, where a captain of in the 


dragoons, ſmitten with her perſon and voice, married her, 
and quitted the ſervice. She managed affairs ſo well dur- 
ing that time, that the intereſt of the money ſhe amaſled 
brings her in two thouſand five hundred Piedmonteſe livres 
a year. 

n the cathedral are to be ſeen ſome good ſculptures in 
marble, and paintings in freſco; and on the pavement of 3 


chapel is the following humble epitaph : 


In the 
r father 


or a pai 


Philippu 


ALESSANDRIA. 


7 Maria Refta 
coporum Minimus 
. Maximus 
Inſpicientium orationibus ſe commendat, 
Prid. Kal. Apr. MDCCVI. 


© Philip Maria Reſta, the leaſt of biſhops, and the 
« greateſt of ſinners, recommends himſelf to the prayers 
0 of the reader. March 31, 1706. 


In another chapel, a ſquare ſtone over the entrance of 
z vault exhibits the following extraordinary inſcription : 


D. O. AH. 
Dei paree 
Patibulato filio commorientis 
Piis cultoribus 


Sepulchrum virginao hoc in folo effoſſum 
Ut mortui æque ac viventes 
Miſericordie Matrem ſentiant 
Sacelli hujus curatores 2 
K 
Am, MDCLXXXIX. 


© To God the greateſt and beſt of beings, for the 
benefit of the pious worſhippers of the virgin mother of 
God, who expired while her ſon hung on the croſs 
FF" [patibulwm] the governors of the chapel cauſed this vault 
do be dug in virgin ground, that both the living and 
ide dead may feel the influences of the mother of mercy, 
in the year 1689.” | 80 


r father of mercies; but to call the virgin Mary the mo-"#*rdie, 
zer of mercy to me ſeems juſt as proper as the other 
part of the inſcription, where ſhe is ſaid to have died filio 
patibulato, Patibulum and crux I own are uſed in a ſynony- 
mous ſenſe by Juſtin, Seneca, and Apuleius; and it is not 
In this inſcription only that Chriſt is termed patibulatus ; 
or a painted crucifix in the veſtry of St. Severino's church 
t Naples, in the inſcription under it, is called patibulati nu- 
| AN Nee? minis 


In the holy ſcriptures God indeed is ſtiled the fountain Mae mi}. 


Felizane. 


being, he has eaten the 


#/ 
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minis effigies *. But, though the croſs anciently was equa] 
in infamy to the gallows in our days, we are not to he 
aſhamed of the ignominious death of Chriſt, like the 
Jeſuit miſſionaries in China, who, from a wretched policy 
and ſiniſter ends, allow a crucificd Saviour no place in 
the doctrine they teach there. The word patibulaty; at 
preſent imports quite another kind of puniſhment- fron 
what is undetſtood by crucifixion, and ought the rather 
to be exploded, as the modern Jews, by way of derifion, 
call our Saviour the hanged; and the Chriſtians zholachlsr, 
or eaters of the hanged. This laſt expreſſion the doCtrine of 
tranſubſtantiation ſeems to have furnithed them with. The 
common phraſe amo 2 for a Chriſtian communicant 
ged. 

From Aleſſandria to Felizane it is fix computed Italian 
miles, and eight more from thence to Aſti. Within 2 
mile and a half of Felizane lies Solerio, on an eminence, 
which, beſides a very grand proſpect towards Aleſſandria, 
commands on all ſides an extent of country of near ſe- 
venty miles, interſperſed with towns and villages. Among 
thoſe which make the beſt appearance are Caſtellata and 
St. Salvatore; the laſt of theſe, beſides its extenſiveneſ;, 
and a great number of polite inhabitants, is celebrated for 
the ſalubrity of its air, which draws thither a great reſort 
of valetudinarians and fick perſons. 

' Betwixt Felizane and Aſti are found curious furbines 


| conchær, cochlem, pectines, and ather petrifactions, of which 
J have met with more than twelve ſpecies in one ſtone. 


Aſti is a large city, ſituated in a very delightful and fer- 
tile valley. By the extent of the walls, which incloſe the 
very ſuburbs, it may be ſuppoſed to have formerly been 
well fortified ; but at preſent all thoſe works are going to 
ruin, and no care is taken even to repair the citadel. 


» Properly the patibulum and crux were different (vid. Tacit. Ara: 
ib. xiv.) the former being alfo called furca, and made in the form e 
the letter V. It was a puniſhment for ſlaves, Who dragged it abou 
the town with their neck betwixt the two branches, and according to 
the nature of the offence were at the ſame time ſcourged ; not but thi 
ſometimes, after undergoing this puniſhment, they were alſo nailed t 
the crux, See Plautus, f 


Patibulum ferat per urbem, dein affigatur cruci. 


* Aſter carrying the patibulym through the city, let him be crucified.” 
* | , : The 
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ABBEY del BOS C O. 443 15 
The cathedral is an elegant ſtructure, with a lofty roof, 5 
a fine cupola, and good painting in freſco. According to 4 
an inſcription lately put up, it was anciently a temple of | 
Juno, but by St. Surus, one of Jeſus's ſeventy diſciples, 4 
converted into a Chriſtian church. 1 
From Aſti to Turin the diſtance is twenty-two Italian Montata di | 
miles, which the vetturini reckon a good day's journey. T 
In the way lies the ſteep Montata di Tuflino, which in 1 
wet weather is avoided, being too ſlippery for horſes, _ 
though they fetch a compaſs ; and, if in aſcending the hill Ws | 
it happens to rain, the only expedient is to unſhoe the horſe, | Wi 
as in ſuch a clayey road they go better without them. The \. BY 
country betwixt Aſti and Turin has little of the charm- * 11:08 
ing appearance of the Milaneſe, 


PU=AGA)rACAACSLACAaSCN II, 


LETTER XXXVII. 


A Journey from Turin to Genoa, with fome Ac- 
count of the laſt City. 


SIR, 
; Tt E diſtance from Turin to Aleſſandria is thirty-five 


Italian miles, or eight ſtages ; and what few re- 
narkable things this journey affords, I have ſpecified in 
ny former letters. 

From Aleſſandria to Genoa it is about thirty Italian 
miles, which are paid for at the rate of ſeven pole reale, 
or double poſts. . 
| At Aleſſandria, by means of the cambiatura, one may 
"Wy travel with as much expedition, and for half the money, 
as by the poſt in Piedmont, the Milaneſe and Venetian 
territories, | | 
Half-way betwixt Aleſſandria and Novi, is the abbey Abbey del 

del Boſco, which is conſtantly inhabited by fifty or ſixty ** 
monks of the Dominican order. The offices of the 
church take up five hours and a half of the day, and two 
only are beſtowed upon the ſchool. The library is no- 
ting remarkable; but the building, upon the whole, is 

n ſpacious 


444 ABBEY del BOSCO. 

Fine pituresſpacious- and convenient. In the prior's chamber is an 

35 Durer hy ſtorical- picture of the whole life of Chriſt, by Albert 
* Durer, the g of which are ſo; ſmall, that without ; 


n there is no taking a diſtinct view of the 
piece. e convent is ſaid to have been offered eleven 
k _ thouſand zechins for: it. 


The church has a = deal of 
fins ſculpture. in marble, fome by Michael Angelo; and 
pieces of agate, porphyry, ſerpentine, Florentine and Af;i. 
can. marble, an uncommon ſize. Not far from the 
Tomb of high. altar is the admirable tomb of Pius V. founder of 
PiusV- this convent, The ſarcophagus is of red Ethiopian 
marble, reſembling agate, and reſts upon a. baſe of pietra 

di paragone, or black touch-ſtone, on which is a long in- 
ſcription in golden letters. In one of the fide chapels is 
Adoration of the adoration of the eaſtern magi, painted on wood by 
the mg. Raphael; but the colours begin to decay. In the veſtry 
The laſt is the laſt judgment, on a copper-plate, by Michael An- 
gelo, who has filled heaven with popes, biſhops, and 
monks; and ſent the laity of all ranks and degrees to 
hell. As this could not but be highly acceptable to the 

clergy, it may be ſuppoſed the compliment, if not a pre- 
liminary article, did not go without its reward. In the 

ſame veſtry is alſo a curious porphyry table; and near the 

altar, on the right-hand, an excellent picture of Pius V. 

A ſlipper of and within the altar is kept a flipper of his of red velvet, 
Fs v. with a very low heel, and embroidered with a croſs of 
We were to no ſmall difficulty in getting a 

ht of this flipper, it being at firſt inſiſted on that we 

ſhould. kiſs it; but a young Dominican of Sileſia, a ftu- 

dent here, helped us over this obſtacle, and procured us, 

without any-ſtipulation, a full permiffion of ſeeing every 

thing; however, by their many ceremonies in bringing 

out the flipper, the monks thought, or would have us to 

think, that they ſhewed us an extraordinary indulgence. 

The moſt remarkable thing in the church is, in their opi- 

nion, a- wooden crucifix, which in the year 1647 turned 

to the right, towards a chapel, in which are kept a piece 

of the croſs of Chriſt, a thorn of his crown, and ſome 

other relics, at the inſtant that a thief was about car- 

rying off the riches in it; but the noiſe, made by the 
image in turning itſelf, frightened him away. The cru- 
cifix, to this day, remains in the ſame poſture ; yet it 5 
not the body of the croſs which can be properly _ 0 
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APENNINE MOUNTAINS. 
have turned, but only the loweſt part of it; and this may 
be no more than the natural warping of dry Wood. 

The country from Aleſſandria to N 


The road from thence is. good, and in moſt parts paved, 
but not without "ſeveral eminences, being, as it were, a 
prelude to the neighbouring Apennine mountains. Be- 
ond the river Lemo are ſeveral mills, and on the left- 
Land, near the road, ſtands 'the'fine*fortreſs of Gavi, be- Gari. 
longing to the Genoeſe, and built on a ſteep rock. At 
Voltaggio, two ſtages from Novi, begins the acclivi 


44.5 


ovi, the firſt Geno; Country to 
eſe town, which has nothing remarkable, is quite level. Novi. 


12 


the mountain; and the road winding round it leaves the . 


Lemo ſometimes on the right, and ſometimes on the left. 


This road is not only well paved, but in ſeveral places 
walled in. | 


The Apennine mountains derive their name from Al- Etymology 


pen, an old “ word among the Gauls, and ftill uſed by r the names 


the Germans, to expreſs a mountain in general 4. The 
Alps of Wurtemberg and Switzerland being well known 
in High Germany, and thoſe imaginary mountain imps or 
ncubi, which are thought to lie upon perſons of a heavy 
viſcid blood, eſpecially when fleeping on their backs, are 
called Alpen, and the diſorder itſelf Alpen, or Druden- 
drucken, 1. e. Alp-oppreſſion 3; pen or penn, the laſt ſyl- 
lable of the above-mentioned word, both among the an- 


cient 


* With Servius agree Tfidorus orig. Ib. xiv. c. 8. and Rudbec Mr/anr. 
tem, i. c. 25. Pp. 662, & Of, vocabulum eſt vernaculum omnibus petri & 
nontibus majori bus commune. Alf and Olf is a vernacular word common 
to all high rocks and mountains.“ At leaſt this etymology ſerves more 
likely than that of Schriec from Alep, directly up, in orig.” rer. Ch. & 
Belg. p. 96; or the other of Becad from Albus, 7. e. White,“ in Herma- 
then, ih, Iv. p. 37. 

+ Servius ad Virgil. Eneid. x. init. Sane ones altitudines montium Vret 
Calis AL PE S wotantur, proprie tamen montium Gallicoriem ſunt. Tho' 
* all high mountains are by the Gauls called Ar yESs, yet the name pro- 
 perly belongs only to the mountains of Gaul.“ g 

t The word Alp fignifies both a mountain and a mountain ſpirit. Verel. 
in indic. lingu. het. Scyth, Scand. voc Alfr. Montes & rupes damonibus thha- 
bitar! majoribus & olim per ſua ſum, & bodie"multis creditum. It was 2 
* perſuaſion among dur anceſtors, that mountains and rocks were inhabi- 
* ted by demons, and not a few believe it to this day. The original bf 
the name Alpdrucken is-eafily deduced from the fancies of credulous an- 
tquity concerning imps, or dæmons, who took a delight in diſquieting 
ad tormenting mankind whilſt aſleep, Edda of Iccland,”myeb, 15, men- 
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© ninus, the beſt and greateſt of beings.” 
tions good and evil Alps, and even in theſe times too much of the old fy 


- anceſtors as is commonly imagined. There is alſo a third name for this 
_ oppreſſion, Mardrucken, whoſe origin is alſo to be looked for among thoſe 


_ * throne, his father Suercher having been ſtrangled in his ſleep by one of 
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-y 

pl 

4 
. 

o 
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Ot the other Alps, the Maritimz ſeem to be thoſe towards Nice ane 
Monaco, the Colia lie in Dauphine and about Briancon, the Taurinæ on th 


tor. Deor, Sam. Guichenon in his Hiſtoire Genealogiqus d- la Royale Maſi 


| 


APENNINE MOUNTAINS 


cient Britons, andithe inhabitants of Bretagne in France, Ser 

ſignifies the creſt or top of a mountain. Hence it ; WM in his 

ſeen how eaſily the Romans, by the addition of a Latin WM of the 

termination have 1 ge Alpen into Alpeninus, or ly. 

Peninus Mons; for that the Jugum Penninum doth not 255 

owe its name to the Carthaginians or Pceni, appear, that 

from Livy, lib. xxi. c. 38. where he obſerves, that it wa who 

not by the Penninum Fugum, but the Taurine, that Hanni. MW both i: 

bal penetrated into Italy. The former, viz. the Foun Hanni 

Penninum is in Italian now called II monte Fove, in French idol, | 

Man- jou, and formerly Great St. Bernard“. The name MW vorſhi 

of Jupiter was added to it, to ſignify the genius of the MW formed 
place, worſhipped by the ancient inhabitants on this ſum- 
mit. The Romans, who were for having their uſages to 
be a ſtandard for all other nations, ſuppoſed it to be Ju- 
piter; whereas he owed his proper name to the mountain 
itſelf, being ſtiled Peninus or Penninus, as mentioned both 
by Livy, Ib. xxi. c. 38. and in the inſcription on a ſtone 

found on the mountain called Great St. Barnard: 
Lucius. Lucilius 
W 

tumo 

Marumo LA 50 

Donum dedit. Os 

preſerve 


Lucius Lucilius conſecrated + this to the god Pen- A. 


perſtition prevails among the commonalty. The word Druden is unqueſ- 
tionably derived from the extirpation of the Druids, and not from the 
Roman commander Druſus, who was by no means ſo formidable to our 


ignorant times of antiquity. Eric, Olaus bift. Suec, lib. i. p. 27. Suerchert 
Flius Valender patri ſucceſſit in regno, qui in ſomno a demonio ſuffocatus inte 
riit, quod genus Sueco nomine Mara dicitur, Valender ſucceeded to the 


© thoſe dæmons which the Swedes called Mara. The 


tude to 
nlley n. 
lo men 


weſt of Suſa, the Grajz from Mount-Cenis, Little St. Barnard, and others 
the Rhætiæ are among the Griſons, and the Noricæ conſtituted the bor 
ders of Tirol, | | 

I Ji. Cuper, in monumentis antiguis ineditis, p. 184. Spon. in ari A 


de Sawye, P. 45+ 


a 


Serviu 


APEN NINE MOUNTAINS. 


Servius, who lived in the middle of the fourth century, 
in his note upon the thirteenth verſe of the tenth book 
of the Eneid, calls this genius the goddeſs Pœnina; © laſt- 
© ly, ſays he, thoſe very places which he (Hannibal) 
121 are called Apennine Alps, though we read, 
« that the Alps owe that name to the goddeſs Pœnina, 
«© who is worſhipped there.“ But here is a double error 
both in the ſex of the deity, and the place through which 
Hannibal marched with his army ;—that another pagan 
idol, by the Romans reputed to be their Hercules, was 
worſhipped on the top of the Alpes Grajæ, we are in- 
formed by Petronius in Satyrico: 


. Aldibus aireis, ubi Grajo nomine vulſee 
Aaſcendunt rupes nec ſe patiuntur adiri, 
Eft locus Herculeis aris ſacer 


© On the high ſummit of the Grecian Alps, 
With inacceſſible and rugged rocks | 
© Surrounded, ſtands a ſolitary fane 

© Sacred to Hercules. 


A like origin with the Deus Apenninus, or Penninus, 
may be attributed to Deus Bergimus, whoſe memory is 
preſerved in two inſcriptions at Breſcia inſerted by Shan. 
mn Miſcell, Erud. Antig. from Roſſi's Memorie Breſciane: 


| I. 
Deo Bergimo 
L. Artemidorus 
| 1 
Noniæ Macrine 
Sacerd. Bergimi 
B. M. 
AA 


| 


tude to Nonia the prieſteſs of Bergimus, inhabited that 
alley near Brixi, now called Valcamonia. Bergimus is 
lo mentioned in another inſcription in Roſſi: | 


Begin 


The Camuni, who erected this monument of grati- 


— 
c 2 


as APENNINE/MOUNTAINSs 
Fes Ae gy 3 La uſed k 
old G 
wood: 
priate 
alſo g 


menti. 


1 
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E 


Berg bas in all times been a ſynonymous term wi 


—— — — 


| the Latin word Mam, a mountain or hill; and it is not Th. 
improbable that the town of Bergamo which lies at aint, 
foot of the Berg or mountain, being beſides a * Gauliſ and it 

22 derives its name from thence. This appears ti dufte 

Deus Sum- be alſo the caſe of the Deus Summanus, in a monument , 

manut. Vicenza; and, as u has taken the liberty to alte amphi. 

the words of Alpen and Berge into the names of godM*"""ty: 

and heroes, it cannot be thought ſtrange that the Hef con 

lacales ſhould owe their appellations to mountains. Fo with g 


the ground of Pomponius Mela's + account of Hercule cried 
overcoming Albion and Bergion in ſingle combat prob ert 


bly ſignifies no more than that he croſſed two prodigiouſ ing 
mountains. | it. At 
Miſtake of Another inſtance of appellatives becoming prope the hou 
282 names 7, or at leaſt that the Romans, who were unze mme 
names. quainted. with the. German language, miſtook the forme and thi 
for the latter, is the word Dunum, Duynen, i. e. Down 

which not only in the old Gauliſh language ||, but alſo i. 41? 
the Netherlands, and the northern parts of German... A 
Kill ſignifies a mountain or eminence J, yet frequent Germar 
on mot 

Vid. Lacarry Hiſtoria Coloniarum a Gallis in exteras nationes mar Catti.” 
Claramont. 1677, 4to. dr Taunum re 
+ Pomp. Mela lib, ii. c. 5. de Gallia Narbonenfi : Alioquin littus ig turned 
& Lapideus (ut wocant) Campus, in guo Herculem contra Albionem & 7 Not! 
giona, Neptuni liberos dimicantem, cum tela defeciſſent, ab invocato Jr G eounts 
Jutum imbre lapidum ferunt. i. e. © The field is called Lapideus or ſtoꝗ and bjf, } 
« where Hercules fought with Albion and Bergion ſons of Neptune, 2 loman in 
* when he wanted weapons, it is ſaid he prayed to Jupiter, who aflilWlry to be 
© him with a ſhower of ſtones.” 1 The Gree! 
4 As Mons or Bergen in the Netherlands, _ I un: rem oc 
Vid. Clitophon antiguut Autor ap. Plutarchym de, Fluviis, p. 23. "bi labors 
-was the Greek word for a hill, and in Lower Saxony the banks raiſed i igzrancigy 
_ *turning-the courſe of a river are called Buhnen. ever w 
2 Anal. Bertiniani ad ann. $39. Tanta inundatio contra morem mari 'n 
rum &ftuum per totem pene Frifiam. occupavit,; ut aggeribus arenarun i. “ guide,” 
Piet, ques Dunes wocitant, fere toequarentur. i. e. The ſea by a 4 This 
© extraordinary inundation almoſt levelled their ſand- banks which d Wucmuriny 
© call Duynes, and overflowed the greateſt part of Frieſland.D Duynka; ver methe 

? «or Punkick means no more than a church built on ſand hills, u before, 


ve Voz. I. 


uſed by Tacitus as a proper name *. In like manner the 80 
old German words Arten, Garten, Hartz, which imported 

woods in general, have not only been as it were appro- 

priated to the Hercynian and ſome other foreſts, but have 

alſo given riſe to the Dea Ardoina or Arduena, frequently 
mentioned in ancient writers and inſcriptions +. 

The fituation of Genoa is one of the moſt inconve- The ſituation 
dient, yet one of the moſt beautiful of any city in Italy; „ Genos. 
and it is ſeen to the greateſt advantage at the diſtance of a 
quarter of a, league at ſea; its 6 wage buildings which 
have gained it the name of Superba forming a glorious 
anphitheatre, gradually riſing along the hill. This de- 
civity, and the narrowneſs of the ſtreets, exclude the uſe 
of coaches in Genoa; every-body contenting themſelves 
with going on foot except the principal ladies, who are 1938 
carried in chairs, and now and then one may chance to 
meet a carriale. To this narrowneſs of the ſtreets it is 
owing that this city takes up ſo little of the plain beneath 
It. Another reaſon aſſigned for it is, that the loftineſs of 
the houſes, and the narrowneſs of the ſtreets, abate the 
ſummer's exceſhve heats by intercepting the ſun-beams, 
and thus tend to preſerve the healthfulneſs of the 4 — 

he 


J * Tatit, Annal. lib. i. c. 56. Germanicus poſito caftello ſuper veſtigia pa- 
tern præſidii in Monte Tauno, expeditum exercitum in Cattos rapit. i. e. 
cbermanicus, having built a fort on the very ground of his father's camp 
don mount Taunus, marched with the utmoſt expedition againſt che Walt: 
1 * Catti.” Alſo Annal. lib. xii. Præda famagque onuſti Romani ad Montem Ws 01 
Taunum revertuntur, 1. e. The Romans loaded with glory and ſpoils re- 14 
turned to mount Taunus. 

7 Nothing is more palpable than the ignorance of the Romans in their 
xcounts of the German religion. Tacitus himſelf de mor. Germ. c. 43, 
ind bift, I. ij. c. 84, has the honeſty to own that he has made uſe of a 
Roman interpretation, and yet to avoid a labyrinth of errors it is neceſ- 
ary to be continually upon one's guard againſt his interpretatio Romana, 11 
The Greeks are ſtill leſs to be credited, Irenic. exeg. Germ. 1. i. c. 6. Ut de- 1 
num rem componam, Cræci, qui non in Germanicis regionibus ver ſabantur, ni- 1 
bil elaborawerunt, quod memoria dignum efſe potuiſſet : nibil enim nifs ſummam if 148 
ignorantians fibi iis babuerunt obviam. j. e. In fine, the Greeks who , +1498 
never were themſelves in Germany, have produced nothing worth re- %% 
' membering, nor could they, having only the darkeſt ignorance for their 

guide,” “. 2 Sg: | 

| This alſo was the opinion of the old Romans; and there was ſome ; 
mucmuring when Nero aſter the conflagration of the city altered the for- 
"Os and ordered that the houſes ſhould neither be built 6 Vick | 
u before, F 0 ther. Tacitus, Annal, XV. c. 43. Eran {161 
Voz. nnn 9 MY 8 en tamis {22088 


„ ee ee ee os 
| s are exceedingly well paved, and in ſome part; ae) 
9 5 5 5 Tuck The Ab of coaches and other Car po 
riages conduces not a little to the cleanlineſs of the ſtreets; LEI 
beſides the barrenneſs of the neighbouring foil requiring er pi: 
great quantities of manure, the dung of horſes and mules 127 
is very carefully gathered up. What ſome oriental tra- 10 * 
vellers inform us, that the Arabs do out of ſuperſtition peſt 
with regard to thoſe camels which have been in the Mec- 1 Fre 
ca caravans, the poor people here do from neceſſity, care- "224 
Fully picking up all the horſe and mule dung they meet Abe t 
with. This is 10 obſerved in the ſuburbs of St. Pietro 4 8 0 
d' Arena, where the 6 of the ſtreets admits the uſe The 
all kinds of wheel carriages. | 
Gardens on 4110 of the houſes are 1 or at leaſt have a 71 
the tops of gallery on the top. The roofs are moſtly covered with gs: 
houſes, avagna, a ſtone very much reſembling ſlate; and, on ah; 
account of the ſhelving ſituation of the city, theſe area's re. 8 
which are planted with orange- trees, form a kind of hor 1 > the 1 
peniles, which, though in themſelves they have nothing 887 
very wonderful nor extraordinary, yet have a very pretty l 
ffect. ; "hd 
Fortificati- ” Out of the rocks projecting into the ſea have been wich py 
20. made ſeveral baſtions, in ſome places two or three behind Ry 
each other, and the length of theſe fortifications, with r 
the lower town, is not leſs than three Italian miles. The 7 * 
number of guns mounted upon all the * 2 J 
defence of the city, is little ſhort of five —— . 7 Tas 
noa towards the land is ſurrounded with a doub A 1 
the outward, which is alſo the neweſt, extends 72 ae 
the hill; it begins at the Fanal or light-houſe, ant ter N 
minates at the river Biſagno. It is ten Italian miles in ul 
circumference ; and ſuch is the inequality of the _ des fon 
try, that it takes up three hours to ride round 5 2 ah 
wall is of too. great an extent to be of * great ſe EN. frm 
Fire-arms unleſs perhaps keeping out the Banditti. At e . 1. 
city travellers muſt deliver up their fire- arms, * "Weis ts 
| ; erem i m ſalubritati magis conduxiſſe, pu-. e 1g. 
n 8 2 er- 3 2 perinde l vapore perrumpt- © ladies 
— 2 nunc patulam latitudinem & nulla umbra defenſam, gr _— 4 
| d 3 1. e. Some however were of opinion, that the 3 J 
| "3 more conducive to health, fince by the narrowneſs of the — 1 
| =” and the height of the houſes, the heat of the ſun was in ſome 2 
| © broken ; but that now by the preſent open diſpoſition the city is : , 
9 all is violence, without any thing to ntrcepe the chr n. | 


% 
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hey receive half a tally; but they may have them again 
mmediately if they pleaſe to accompany their tally with 
piece of money, though properly this ſhould not be 
lone before the party is on, his return out of the city, 
ind ready to embark. However that is not now mind- 
d, and indeed travellers may walk about every-where, 
nd ſee all things with greater freedom than could be 
expected in a republic, which from its neighbourhood to 
he French and Piedmonteſe cannot be without ſome dif- 
dence and jealouſy. The weſt fide of the city is water- 
xd by the river Bonzevera, and on the oppoſite ſide runs 
he hago with a ſtone bridge over both. 

The 

nd to fence it further from the . would make 
e entrance too narrow, and conſequently be a detri- 
nent or inconvenience to the city. In the mean time no 
re or expence is omitted for mending the harbour; and 


n the left towards the ſea has been lengthened thirty-five 
ces: ſo that its whole length now is ſeven hundred 
aces, and it is ſtill to be carried two hundred further. On 
e right-hand near the light-houſe, is alſo a new mole 
hich projects ſeven hundred and ſeventy- four common 
aces into the ſea, and is defended with huge fragments of 
(ks: it is incredible what ſums this mole muſt have coſt; 
rj the ſea being here very deep, the lowermoſt lays could 
ot be managed but by divers with bells and other inven- 
ons. It is intended allo to lengthen this mole, and thus 
cure the harbour from the Labeccio or ſouth-weſt wind, 
ie moſt dangerous of any to it. In the middle of the har- 
ur on a place called the Royal-Bridge, is a commodious 
atering-place for ſhips, the water being conveyed b 


larſena, or wet dock for the republic's gallies. From 
de formidable figure which the Genoeſe fleet formerly 
ade, it is now reduced to fix gallies, and all the uſe of 
leſe is to fetch corn from Naples and Sicily, and to give 
de ladies an airing. The complement of the largeſt gal- 
1s from ſixty to a hundred ſoldiers, and three 5 

twenty rowers, five or fix on a bench, which ſerves 


ſich their long whiſkers do not a little contribute ; their 


Gg 2 garb 


this current year the mole which is a kind of wall to it Mole, 


red 
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arbour of Genoa is large, but not very ſafe; Harbour, 


pes from the mountains. Within this harbour is the Darſena, 


em for a bed. The Darſena abounds with Turkiſh Tyrkiy 
wes, who are generally of a ſurly, fierce aſpect, tc faves, 


452 


Claſſes of 


rowers. 


. 


| r 
garb is a coarſe cloak with a cowl to it like that of the 
Capuchins. In the Darſena they are at liberty ; but in the 
city one meets them every-where chained in couples, and 
ctying cheeſe, cotton, cloth, &c. They alſo keep tip- 
ling-houſes, and petty ſhops in the Darſena, their officet; 
giving them all poſſible encouragement, and advanciny 
them a ſmall ſum of money with which in their trips to 
Marſeilles, Corſica, and other places, they buy all kind; 
of knick-knacks at a very cheap rate, and make a good 
market of them at Genoa, where every thing is extreme- 
ly dear; but the officers come in for a ſhare of the pro. 

ts. Some of theſe flaves are, furniſhed with goods to top, 2 
trade with out of the republic's warehouſes, part for ready and ſo 
money, and part on credit, at a ſtated price. At night vo giv 
none of them are to be abſent from the Darſena, for they into t 
are muſtered and locked up every evening. Private p- : ſhip 
ſons who have been ſucceſsful in fitting out ſhips again ound 
the Barbary Corſairs may keep ſuch flaves ; but they a Frenc] 
generally fold to the ſtate which puts them to the bell Englif 
uſe, and can beſt ſecure them. Their common employ- betwee 
ment is knitting woollen ſtockings and caps: this ſhe» 
the lenity and indulgence of the Chriſtians towards M 
hometan captives, very different from the hardſhips im- 


poſed on the Chriſtians, whoſe misfortune it has been to high | 
fall into the hands of the Turkiſh Corſairs. nufacti 
The rowers on board the gallies generally conſiſt oi leſſer a 


three claſſes. The firſt claſs is of indigent people, u meats, 
ſell themſelves for a certain term of years, and in I ran from t! 


are called Bonavoglies, and the common price for ſuc The 
at Genoa is only 60 or 70 Genoeſe livres for two yc:;f chants 
The ſecond clais are criminals who have been ſentencq but no 


to tug at the oar for a limited time, or during life. I retreat 
third ſort are Turkiſh or Barbary. priſoners, who, tn0v;iWreligis1 
they ſhould become converts to Chriſtianity, do not rec which, 
their freedom; but it is not uncommon for them by mea; went, 

of their godfathers to be put into a better way of living conniy, 


and upon their good behaviour to obtain their liber as well 


Of thoſe who have been ſentenced only to a limited ſewi neſs tor 
tude, very few are ſeen to make a good uſe of their el The 
largement, being no ſooner at liberty- but they {ct abo puted a 
fulfilling their comrade's compliment at their going g licus, . 
from the galley, A rivederci; i. e. To our ſpecdy 1 Gengef 


8 - 4 . — — 8 * 33 | — 391 * 2 P y thi 
ing again.” "Upon the appearahice of an acuon, 
5 * 


5 * 
ö \ 9A 


8 E * A 
condemned for life and the Turkiſh ſlaves are placed in 
the middle of the bench. | 


. 
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The Faro, or light-houſe, a tower which is aſcended The light- 


by an hundred and fixty-fix ſteps, ſtands on the weſt fide 8 


of the harbour, near the ſuburbs of St. Pietro d' Arena, 
and is ſituated on à high rock, which is alſo fortified. 
Every night, except about the ſummer ſolſtice, a lan- 
thorn with thirty-ſix lamps is hung out at the top of it to- 
wards the ſea; and when a number of ſhips, or any fleet, 
is known. to be in theſe ſeas, an addition is made to the 
number of lamps, which yet at a diſtance appear like a 
ingle fore Upon deſerying a ſhip from the light-houſe- 
top, a bullet is hung out; fortwo ſhips, two bullets; 
and ſo on till five. The ſignal is one bullet and a flag, 


to give notice that a ſquadron is in fight. At coming Salutes of 


into the harbour or at ſea, when a.merchant-man falites* 
a ſhip of war, the return is two guns leſs; and by the 
ſound it may be known whether the ſhips are Engliſh or 
French, the latter firing very haſtily, whereas, when the 
Engliſh fire, about the ſpace of half a minute intervenes 
detween every gun. 


he ſhips. 


The commerce of Genoa is far ſhort of that proſperity Trade and 
and importance to which it might be brought; and this, is e. 


owing to the incommodiouſneſs of the harbour, and the 
high price of all ſorts. of commodities. The chief ma- 
nufactures here _ are. velvets and damaſks, beſides the 
leſſer articles of ſilk ſtuffs, brocades, lace, gloves, ſweet- 
meats, fruits, oil, Parmeſan cheeſe, anchovies, and drugs 
ſrom the Levant. Y . 85 

The Engliſh have a conſul at Genoa, though no mer- 
chants of that nation have ſcttled here, as at Leghorn; 
but not a few French Proteſtants have choſe it for their Fren 


tures, 


ch Pro- 


retreat,” And, notwithſtanding: their great difference in“seftants. 


religion; they are well received; and the frequent viſits, 
which, at their deſire, the chaplain of the Proteſtant regi- 
ment, uſually .quartered at Aleſſandria, pays them, are 
connived at, The inquifition has got footing at Genoa, 
as well as in other Italian ftates ; but uſes no great ftrict- 
neſs towards foreigners. 


The number of the Roman-catholic inhabitants is com- Number ana 


puted at a hundred and fiſty thouſand. Virgil, Silius Ita- dice 


ſition of 


the inhabi- 


cus, Auſonius, and others, give the Ligurians, i. e. they, 
Genoeſe, but a very indifferent character for fidelity and 
| | | e g 3 ho- 
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n 
honeſty *; and it is a common ſaying now. a- days con- 
cerning this . rigp. and its inhabitants, Monte ſenza legy,, 
Mare ſenza peſce, Gente ſenza fade, & Donne ſenza vergegna; 


i. e. Mountains without wood, a ſea without fiſh, a na- 


I attend 


tion without honeſty, and women without modeſty.” 25. 
The police, however, is in ſeveral points on a much ＋ 
better footing than in many cities of Italy; and the ſtreets wh x 
ſo ſafe at night, that there is ſcarce a ſingle inſtance of a % 
perſon being murdered by aſſaſſins or robbers. The love x7 th 
of gain is ſo prevalent here, that all ranks give into trade, 3 
The laws have taken care, in many articles, to put a as « { 
check upon exceſſive ſplendor and luxury. Foreigners and oe 
the eight counſellors of ſtate excepted, no perſon is to be ther | 
# Auſon. fallaces Ligures, * deceitful Ligurians.“ Virg. En. xi, "ea 
Vane Ligur, fruſiraque animis elate ſuperbis, © 52 
Neguicguam patrias tentaſti lubricus artes. I 
| 32% | | I ady 7 
© On others practiſe thy Ligurian arts; W 
Thin ſtratagems and tricks of little hearts lovers 
© Are loſt on me.” | huſha 
A miſunderſtanding happening between pope Julius II. and the French, for th 
the latter lampooned his holineſs in the following lines, alluding to the cannc 
place of his birth, Cc. | | ried, 
Patria cui Genua eft, genetricem Gracia, partum 1 | 
Pontus & unda dedit, qui bonus effe poteſt f dns 
Sunt wani Ligures, mendax eft Gracia, ponto only, 
Nulla fides : Juli bac Tu tria ſolus babes. gd 
ar 
Can he whom Genoa bred be reckon'd good, 1 to 
© Born of a Greek upon the briny flood ? th 
Vain Genoeſe, falſe Greeks, and faithleſs ſea on the 
All theſe ill qualities unite in thee., 2 6 
| | at t 
But no ſooner had theſe verſes made their appearance at Rome, thar gin 0 
Janus Laſcaris anſwered them by the following lines: ' Pie 
Eft Venus orta mari, Grajum ſapientia, foters „their 
Ingenium eft Ligurum : qui malus eſſe poteſt, of a r 
Cui genus ut Veneri, a Grajis Sapientia, ſolers made 
Ingenium a Genua «ft ? Mome proterve tace. | coloui 
© Genoa for wit is fam'd, for wiſdom Greece, en 
From ocean Venus ſprong ; then prithee peace | 
Rude ſatyriſt, for all theſe three combine forme 
Jo make the man with greater luſtre ſhine,” Spinol 
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attended by above one footman; and ſhe muſt be a lady 
of conſiderable rank, who, beſides ſuch an attendant, is 
allowed a page, or ragazzo, and he muſt nat exceed 
WM fourteen years of age. | | 
| It ſeems little to comport with the diſcreet reſeryedneſs cine. 
and modeſty of the ſex, that moſt of the married ladies 
of diſtinction are every-where attended by a gentleman, 
who in the ſtreets walks before their chair, and at coming 
into the church holds the holy water to them, and does 
all the other little acts of complaiſance in a particular 
manner like a lover. Some ladies are not ſatisfied with 
one ſuch obſequious dangler, but admit ſeveral for diſtinct 
offices 3 one attends his lady when ſhe goes abroad, ano- 
ther provides for the table, another has the management 
of parties of pleaſure and diverſions, a fourth regulates the 
gaming-table, a fifth is even conſulted — receipts and 
diſburſements of money; and both the beauty and wit of a 
lady are commonly rated according to the number of theſe 
votaries. They all paſs under the denomination of Platonic 
lovers, and one would indeed almoſt imagine that the 
huſbands had nothing to fear from all theſe familiarities ; 
„por the Genoeſe, being true Italians in point of jealouſy, 
cannot be ignorant how far theſe intimacies may be car- 
ried, as they themſelves are in their turn ciziſbei (for ſo 
theſe attendants are called) to other married ladies. Nor 
this piece of gallantry confined to the young women 
only, but ladies advanced in years pique We much 
upon having their c/zz/beo however this cuſtom is mere- 
ly arbitrary, there being no indiſpenſable obligation at 
all to obſerve it, and now ſeems in ſome meaſure to be 
on the decline. One of the Spinola family in particular 
took care to, make it an article of the marriage contract, 
that the lady ſhould entertain no. ciziſbeo; he alſo enga- 
ging on his part never to ſerve any lady in that quality. 
Lite of the beauty of the fair ſex is ſeen at Genoa, Ladies dreſs, 
their blooming years being moſtly ſpent in the recluſeneſs 
of a nunnery. The dreſs of married ladies is 2 
made of black ſilk, or velvet, the Dent of chuſing what 
colours they pleaſe expiring with the firſt year of their 
marriage, 5 
The nobility are divided into old and new, and of the Nobility, 
former the principal families are thoſe of Doria, Fieſchi, 
Spinola, Grimaldi, and Imperiali. The Giuſtiniani alſo 
s Gg 4 were 
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were of chat claſs; but they have lately ſet themſelves 
vp us heads of the new nobility, which, conſiſt of near 
ve hundred families. With regard to public employ- 
ments, no manner of difference is made betwixt the two 
claſſes of tlie nobleſſe; but, in other reſpects, the old no- 
— value themſelves infinitely above the new. The 
families of Doria and Spinofa have given over trade, in 
which the other families are publicly concerned, not in- 
deed in à retail way, but as bankers or merchants. Of 
Noble mer- the meętcantile nobility, the Pallavicini are the moſt di- 
W ſtinguſbed ; but, amidſt the great wealth of private per- 
Exchange. fois, hd 7 is manifeſtly very poor. On the left-ſide of 
the exchange is a place particularly appropriated to the 
new nobflity; not that the old are excluded from it, but 
their proper walk is in another place, where neither the 
new nobility nor citizens are to mingle with them: the 
place affigned for the latter is on the right-hand fide of 

„„ ae 
The government of Genoa'is ariſtocratical, and no af. 
fair of moment can be tranfacted without aflembling the 
nobles. As for the doge, he has no more than the ſhadow 
of ſovereignty, and the blaze of his outward ſplendor is 
extinguiſhed at the end of two years, that office being of 
no longer continuance, nor trans ferrable to his relations; 
and it is not tifl fiye years after that he comes to be capa- 
ble of being choſen again. Upon any irreconcileable diſ- 
putes in Means! election, it is adjourned from week 
to Week, and the government is lodged in the mean time 
in the eldeſt ſenator. Though to be elected doge it is not 
 requifite to have'a feat in the ſenate, yet a candidate for 
that dignity muſt exceed fifty years of age, this being an 
indiſpenſable qualification- The vote of a poor noble- 
man is often ſecured” by fifty or ſixty louis d'ors; and 
tthzere goes a ſtory, that once a neceſſitous nobleman, be- 
ing to go 4 Journey, was for borrowing à cloak of a 
wealthy member of the ſame order, but met with a kind 
of repulſe; and ſome time after coming into the ſenate, 
when his ill - natured rich neighbour wanted but one vote 
to be elected doge, Who began to ſollicit, and made great 
pPromiſes for gaining him oyer,z but all was to no pur- 
"poſe, for the poor ſenator openly declared, That his 
+ neighbour had lately ſuffered him to go a journey with- 
(4358 7 | 5 1 * + out 
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« out a cloak, and, in return, he might go without a cap *, 
ei pkt 7h | 
The doge reſides in a palace belonging to the republic, His palace 118 
with his family, and eight ſenators appointed for his coun- nd guard. . 
cil, He has a guard of two hundred men allowed him, ö 
who are All Germans; their uniform is red, faced with 
ue 3 and that of the Corſican corps is blue, faced with | 
ed. The bombardiers wear red coats and leathern waift- 6 
cats, and are armed with bayonets; but the reſt of the 3 
fldiery, which is compoſed of all nations, are cloathed " 
in white, with blue facings. The number of the repub- 
lie's forces is five thouſand men, who are cantoned in Sa- | 
yona, Sarzana, Novi, Gavi, Spezza, Ventimiglia, and un 
in the fortiſied places of the iſland of Corſica. Spe k 
The proceffions, at which the doge on certain days aſ- | 
its, having. been deſcrtbed by others, I ſhall only men- | 
ton, that he is then drefled in erimſon velvet, or filk ; Dreſs of the 
but the ſenate which follows him, as uſual, in black. doge, Ce. 
The doge, during his adminiſtration, is ſtiled ſerenitd, or Title. 
bis ſerenity; but, after the expiration of that office, he 
has no other title but excellenza, or his excellency, which 
common to all ſenators ; and it is faid, that, at the ex- 
ration of his government, the ſecretary of ſtate pays j 
tim this compliment, Your ſerenity having fulfilled the [10 
time of your dogeſhip, your excellency is at liberty to 
quit the republic's palace, and retire to your own dwel- | 
ung.“ The nobles here are ftiled zllaſtriſſimi; but titles 15 
ae what the Italians are the leaſt ſparing of, nothing be- | 
ng more common than the titles of ne and excel- 
mo ignore, or illuſtriſſuma excellenza, which is particu- 
larly given to phyticians ; but the latter is inferior to ex- 
ellentifſimo & illi ſtriſimo ignore, which includes thoſe which 
re noble by deſcent. has 
The ftate palace is an old mean building, the left ſide Palazzo delle il 
if which is affigned to the doge, whoſe table alfo is de- Sisnoria. 6 
ayed at the public expence, ſtands almoſt in the center 1 
if the city, and has a guard at the entrance. In the court statue of An. $6 | 
In the left of the great portal is a white marble ſtatue of dre Poris. WIN | 
drew Doria with this inſcription ; 4 
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| Andrea Doriæ quid * diutius oppreſſam priſtinam 
in, libertatem vindicauerit, Patri proinde Patriæ appellato Seng. 


tus Genuenſis immortalis memor beneſicii viventi poſuit. 


To Andrew Doria, juſtly called the father of his 
country, who reſtored the republic to its ancient liberty, 
after a long oppreſſion, the ſenate of Genoa, in laſting 6 
c acknowledgment of that immortal ſervice, have erected Ml «© alo 


« this ſtatue whilſt he was alive.” 


This illuſtrious perſon ſeems to have ſomething very Ur 
martial, or rather ſavage in his aſpect; the long beard, 
and the buſhy whiſkers hanging over the upper lip, having 
for ſome time been diſuſed in | = is relation and 
John Doria. heir, John Andrew Doria, has a ſtatue in the ſame taſte 
. erected over-againſt him, with this elogium inſcribed un- 
der it: a | 


Jeb. Andres Derie Patrie libertatis Conſervatori 8. C. P. 


| To John Andrew Doria, the preſerver of the publi « of « 
© liberty, this ſtatue was erected by order of the ſenate.” in 


From the court one aſcends by a white marble ſtait 

caſe with very low ſteps to the great hall, where the doge 

is elected, and foreign envoys have audience: the breadt 

of which is thirty, and the length ſixty- ſix common paces 

It is very lotty, but has theſe diſadvantages, viz. the flo poſed 

is made of plaiſter, and the elevation of the ducal thron On t 

only of wood : the cornices and architraves are fineli paints 

Statues of Carved and gilt. In this ſtately hall ſtand fix white marbii Franc 
benefattors. ſtatues of perſons} by whoſe liberality the public has bei as fol 
eminently benefited ;- and amongſt theſe is Bendincllu I. 
Saul, who above two hundred and forty years ago found vali 

ed ſome churches and hoſpitals ; but this ſtatue was no. pill. 

erected to him till 1722. Here is alſo a ſtatue erected 

by an act of the ſenate, to Paul the ſon of Saul Octaii 


ani; but on what account ſhall be related hereafter Il. 
Another of theſe ſtatues has the following inſcription © Piſa 
under it: piece. 


Af 
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on libenter ſol: 
Ex F. C. anno MD XVL 


Reſtau. 
Anno MDCCXV. 
To Anfaldo Grimaldo, who with regret ſees himſelf 


© alone. This ſtatue was erected, by an order of the ſe- 
nate, in the year 1536, and repaired 1715. 


. * 


Under another are theſe lines: 


9 1 Nicentio Odnso 

d | uad pauperibus, quod ægris, quod patriæ 

- RL CLAVI [. aurrorum millia di ſpenſanda legaverit 
1- Tertius in Urbe lapis ex &. C. metitur 


Nominis æternitatem 


Obiit Ann. MDXC. 


This third ſtatue erected within the city, by order 
l of the ſenate, perpetuates the name of Vincenzi Odoni, 
ain acknowledgment of his benefactions to the ſick and 
poor, and to his country, who left by his will a hun- 
r dred and ſixty- eight thouſand ducats for charitable uſes. 
2 © He died in the year 1590.” 


c There are ftill eight niches vacant for ſuch as are diſ- 
poſed to immortalize their names by the like benefaCtions. 
On the wall at the two ends, and on the cieling, are 
—— ſix of the republic's principal atchievements, by 
ranceſchino di Bologna, with explanatory inſcriptions, 
as follows: „ . | 
I. Vas tantum ex Cæſareæ ſpoliis ſeligunt Genuenſes. © This 


nol valuable veſſel is all that the Genoeſe ſelected from the 
1 + pillage of Ceſarea.“ Among the ſpoils is a veſſel of 
E 


emeralds (of this I ſhall preſently give a larger account) 
which a young man holds in his apron. 

II. Piſana claſſis deletur ad Melorium ſcopulum. The 
Piſan fleet deſtroyed off cape Melori.” A very fine 
piece, 


III. En 
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III. Embriac turri Hliergſohma Chrifto reflituitur. * Te. 
ruſalem reſtored- to the-Ctrilianoby means of the tower 
of Embriacum.” 
IV. Almeria, Mauri, eripitur. & Grut reſtituitur. Al. 
c meria taken from the Moors. and reſtored to the Chriſ. 
© tians.” 

V. Arragonum Riv Commis claſſe victus, Facobo Fuſti. 
mano (re cretrris ducibus ſe tradit. The king of Arragon, 
being defeated by (the -Genoeſe fleet, ſurrenders himlc1f 
c i” Jacobo Juſtiniani, preferably to the other comman- 
« ders.” 

VI. Tacobum Luſinianum libertate & regno reſpublica dont. 
The republic ſets James de Luſignan at liberty, and re- 
© ſtores him to his kingdom.“ 

The laſt piede is the ſmalleſt, and hangs over the du- 
cal throne, which is covered with crimſon velvet, inriched 
with gold fringes and taſſels. This hall apens into the 
ſummer council- chamber, in which is a noble picture, by 
Solimene, of the ſolemn reception of St. John the Bap- 
tiſt's aſnes at Geneva. Near the throne is alſo repreſented 
the diſcovery of 'the'Weſt-Inflies, by Chriſtopher Colum- 
bus, a — In the middle of the cieling is painted, 
by Pordenone, the expulſian of the: Juſtiniani from Scio 
(of which they were formerly d, and there ſome 

or their deſcendants are ſaid ſtill:to remain) by Soliman, 
who barbarouſly ordered all the children of that family to 
be put to the ſword. From the above-mentioned au- 
-dience-room, a paſlage:leads-to. the arſenal, over the en- 
A naval roſatrance of which is a roſtrum of an ancient Roman ſhip. 
rum. It is about three ſpaus in length, and its greateſt thickne!s 
lis Lene A th fer _—_ _ won 1 


40 
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7 * hab evi 12 1 in 2 ports ann 
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This ancient > Hwa ende Sa one which ha 
# hitherto been found, wasiidigged up when this harbour 

was cleared \in»the \year 1 50%, and, by order of the 

ſtates, ſet up as a monument ioffthe great naval glory of 
© our anceſtors,” 
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The arſenal contains above twenty-five thouſand muſ- he arms, 
kets, and among other curioſities is a ſhield, with a hun- 
dred and twenty piſtol barrels fixed in it, which may be 
fired in three equal diſcharges of forty at a time ; likewiſe 
the curiaſſes of ſeveral Genoeſe ladies, who, in the year 
1201, under pope Boniface VIII, performed a croiſade to 
the Holy Land, and three letters of his concerning this 
expedition are kept among the archives, which were pub- 
liſhed by Miſſon. | 

Through the arſenal is a paſſage over a draw-bridge for 
che doge to go into the Jeſuits church, but every even- 
ing, by a ſtrict order, the bridge is carefully drawn up. 

In the piazza nuoda, or new ſquare, before the doge's 
palace, is a daily market, Sundays not excepted, for ve- 
1 gctables and other proviſion ; and in the middle of Ja- Green mar- 
e nuary here are expoſed to ſale green peas, artichokes, me- ket in Ja- 
„ss, and angurias, or water-melons, in great plenty, be-. 
„des hyacinths, and moſt kinds of flowers in full bloom. 
d The fineſt ſtreet in the whole city is the /frada nuova, Strada aus- 
„or the new ſtreet, which is twelve common paces in. 
4, breadth, planned by Alexio Galeazzi, an architect of 
Io Perugia, who alſo built moſt of the fine palaces in it. 
Among theſe are ten or twelve of moſt remarkable beauty 
and magnificence, as thoſe of Doria, Pallavicini, Lercari, 
Carrega, Sc. The firſt floors of theſe palaces open into 
beautiful gardens and orangeries, ftrongly ſupported with 
ſtone-work, like the hort: penſiles of the ancients. Over 
the entrance of the palace of Doria is written this motto, 
Nulli certa domus. * Here we have no {ſettled dwelling.” 
The very ſame words ſtand over the door of the republic's 
palace, and are extremely. well adapted, to the doge's 
ſhort continuance in it. The motto on the Pallavicint 
palace is, Sapientia edificabitur domus. By wifdom ſhall a 
* houſe be eſtabliſhed.” The /irada nuova terminates at a 
ſquare, or market-place, where the Negroni have a very 
handſome palace. The palace of Imperiali in Competto has Remark- 
a very fine proſpect of two ſtreets, of which the owner of**t * 
it is proprietor, who out of one window can look down 
on a ſpot of no large extent, which brings him a hundred 
thouſand livres a year. The frada Balbi is but little infe- Srrads Fal. 
rior to the /trada nuova in beauty, and exceeds it in len h. 
and breadth. Two palaces of the Balbi family, the Fe. 
luits college, and the palace of Durazzo are great orna- 

ments 
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A monſter, 


Statue of 


Andrew Do- gigantic taſte, of Andrew Doria, with the ſymbols of 


tiful urns for lowers, which affords a grand proſpect of 
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ments to it the latter, being one hundred and forty com. 1 


mon paces in front, is inconteſtably the fineſt private build. f th 
ing in the whole city, and its furniture is anſwerable to . 


its outward magnificence. In this palace are ſome exquiſite Nept 
paintings, by Luca Jornande and Valerio di Caſtelli; and 5 i 


at the third ſtory is an open gallery all round, with beau- 


the harbour, &:. and leads to a moſt charming garden, 
adorned with fountains and walks of orange and citron 
trees. The palace of prince Doria, near the light-houſe, 
has the ſame conveniency, and formerly there was a ſton: 
key behind the garden, by means of which the family 
could ſtep out of the garden into their barge, but that is 
now altered. While the emperor Charles 7 once lodged 
in this palace, apartments were ſuddenly run up; at the 
end of which, to his great ſurprize, he found a fine yacht 
ready to receive him. Prince Doria ordered all the plate, 
both gold and ſilver, uſed at the entertainment, to be 
thrown over board, whilſt the Spaniſh noblemen, in the 
emperor's retinue, ſtood looking at one another with aſto- 
niſhment at this apparent extravagancy, little knowing 
that care had been taken to ſpread nets all about the veſ- 
ſel; and that the Spaniards, from the vaſt quantity of 
plate, might not imagine that any of it was borrowed, 
the prince had the following inſcription in Spaniſh put on 
that ſide of the palace which is oppolite t the light- 
houſe : wi 
Pour gratia de Dios & del Re 
En eftas caſas non coſa pręſta. 


© Thanks to God and the king, all here is my own, 
© and there is nothing borrowed in this houſe.” 


On the left-hand of the entrance into the gardens, in a 
Fountain, is to be ſeen the image of a monſter, in its fore 
part reſembling a ſatyr, with two little horns, but in its 
hind part has a double fiſh's tail erect, and is ſaid to have 
been taken alive. In the middle is a larger fountain, 
where, among ſeveral other marble ſtatues is one in the 


eptune, drawn in a triumphal carr by three ftately 


horſes ; and all this groupe is cut out of one block of 
EF: My | marble, 


15 


of the whole fountain. 
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marble, together with the other parts and embelliſhments 

A parallel betwixt Doria and Compared to 
Neptune is drawn by Pompeius Arnolphinus in the follow. Neptune. 
ing epigram, 1 
triot : | 


nſerted in Sigonio's life of that great pa- 


ee Doris Mdtbitanerum Princifis efigiem. 


Hic tam fervent: patrie flagravit amore, 
Illlius ut chara pro libertate tuenda 
Hlorribile's Regum non formidaverit iras. 
Hic quoque cum patriæ Regno Sceptroque potiri 
Paſſet & aurata frontem redimire corona, 
Contempſit regni faſtus nomenque tyranni. 
Huic maris imperium vaſti, ſ&uumgue tridentem 
Neptunus pelagique leves conceſſit habenas; 
uin etiam æratis premeret cum claſſibus egquor, 
Haud pauci impavidi admirantes pectoris auſa, 
Neptunum, aut ſacro Neptuni e ſanguine cretum 
ortaleſque Deum vultus ſumpſiſſe putarunt, 
Hlec certum ęſt, nullas Neptunum amplectier oras, 
Qua nom ille ſimul fama penetravit & armis. 


On the ſtatue of Andrew Doria, prince of Melfi. 


Such was this glorious perſon's affection for his coun- 
try, that, in defence of its freedom, he deſpiſed the 
menaces of very powerful princes; and when he him- 
ſelf, with the ſceptre and diadem, might have obtained 
the er of it, he generouſly diſdained a grandeur 
founded on uſurpation and tyranny. Him Neptune ap- 
pointed his vicegerent over the empire of the main ; ſo 
that his intrepidity and ſucceſſes at ſea, ſtruck ſeveral 
nations with aſtoniſhment and dread, who imagined 
him to be Neptune, or his offspring, or ſome deity who 
aſſumed a human form. This however is certain, that 
his fame and arms penetrated as far as Neptune extends 
his watery dominions.” 


Andrew Doria died in the year 1560, after a life of the yisadvanced 


loft honourable ſucceſſes, and full of days, for he lived ae. 

nety-three years. As a public acknowledgment of his 

nent ſervices to his country, every year, on the 1 _ 
0 
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Memorial of 


"Epitaph of a 
dog. 


„ 
of September, the captain of the ducal palace, attended 
by two hundred foldiers, carries the city-keys, in a diſh, 


to the prince of Doria, who, on this occaſion, entertain; 
them with a feaſt. At theſe times the moſt magnificent 
furniture of his palace, his admirable pictures, Mate, ta- 
peſtry, Iooking- glaſſes, tables, Sc. are finely diſplayed, 
Another mark of the republic's gratitude is, that, fo- 
reigners excepted, the princes of Doria, and their domeſ. 
tics only, are allowed to wear ſwords within the city, 
none of the nobility being permitted to do it, unleſs when 
going a journey. Concerning the particular reſpect due 
to the princeſs of Doria, ſome difficulties ariſe, and are 
{till depending; the ladies in "pron having declared 
againſt giving her the title of excellency, ſo that ſhe never 
appears at any public aſſemblies. "OED 
Few families can boaſt of ſuch a ſucceſſion of heroes as 
that of Doria; even the preſent prince is well verſed in 
naval affairs, and a few years ſince had a little ſquadron of 
333 ſea; but ſiding ſometimes with the French, and 


warli! 
Pomp 
ture 
dwede 


This 


ometimes with the Auſtrians, it occaſioned frequent diſ- 1 
putes betwixt him and the republic, and, to make every thin | 
eaſy, he diſpoſed of them. His yearly income is compu- £ 
ted at an hundred and fifty thouſand filippi, at four Pied 
monteſe livres fourteen ſols and an half each filippi. Þ 

From the ſecond ſtory of this palace one goes over 

little bridge into another garden, laid out in a very agree S 

able variety along the 2 of the hill; and on thi 

top of it is a gigantic ſtatue of Jupiter, made of plaiſter 
reſting his foot upon a great dog, whoſe good qualities a I! 
celebrated in the following epitaph : the n 
8 | | tigue 
Qui giace il gran Rolando cane del Principe Giov. * that } 
Doria, il quale per la ſua molta fede & debbenevolenzia fu n not 1; 
ritebole di queſta memoria, & rapes why in vita ſi gradi Dad h 
mente d ambidua le leggi, fu ancha judicato in morte doveiſi a worth 
'locare il ſuo cenere apreſſa del ſummo Fave, comme vera" friend 
degno della Real cufledia. Vice undict anni & dieci meſe, mi care e 
il ſette di Settembre a hore cinque della notte 1605. 3 
f | ut t! 


Here lies the great Rolando, à dog belonging | 
© prince John Andrew Doria, whoſe unſhaken fidelity) 
8 nature intitled him to this monument, and havin 


W)en alive, diſtinguiſhed himſelf by an uniform pa 


ends, 
Er hed : 
aſt pi 

Vox, 
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tice of both theſe good qualities, it was judged no more 
chan juſtice to depoſit his remains near Jupiter, as truly 
„ worthy of his royal protection. He lived eleven years 
and ten months, and died the 7th of September, at five 
it WM o'clock in the evening, in the year 1605. 


They who may think it a proſtitution of epitaphs, that 
one ſhould be beſtowed on a dog, and the hour of his 
death ſo particularly ſet down, will probably think the 


tenance of that animal, none of the moſt commendable. 
Spartian, in the twentieth chapter of the life of Hadrian, 
xepreſents this emperor as juch a lover of horſes and dogs, 
that he erected monuments to them. Charles XII, the 
warlike king of Swedem had ſuch a regard for his dog 
Pompey, who every where attended him, that, the crea- 
ture happening to die in Poland, he had it carried into 


This circumſtance gave occaſion to the following lines: 


Hlie effi gui Dominum per tela ſecutus & ignes 
Dignus Hyperborei Regis amore fuit. 
Rex amat exſtintium, patriamque remittit ad Aran, 
Sic hoſtt has etiam ſuſtulit exudias. | 
ta cineres, & clari nominis umbra 
Debita Parrhaſio ſunt monumenta polo, 
Druid modo non prefiet fidis Rex gratus amicis, 
Si neque dilecti negligit ofſa canis? 


© This is the intrepid dog which followed the king of 
the north, his maſter, through all the dangers and fa- 


that heroic prince, who, when his Pompey died, would 
not leave his remains to be violated by the enemy ; but 
had him ſent back to his native country, as he was 
F worthy of a marble tomb. What may not his faithful 


care even to the bones of a beloved dog ?” 


But the author's inference of the king's affection to his 
nends,. from his regard to a faithful dog, has been little 
fed ; on the contrary, that prince never ſhewed the 
alt pity, or any mark of acknawledgment for thoſe who 
Vor. I. 883 at 


2 


legacy of - five hundred filippi a year for the main- 


weden, that it might not lie out of its native country: 


tigues of war, by which fidelity he indeared himſelf to 


iriends expect from ſuch a prince, who extended his 
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| | at Stralſund, the iſland of Rugen, and other parts, ſacri 7 
| ficed their lives to his commands, and often without th p 
| | 

| leaſt appearance of doing any good by obeying them 

| Thoſe. who delight in well-turned epitaphs upon dogs fi 
may amuſe themſelves with * Select. Epiſt. Golin: a. 
Itiner. Belg. Gall. and Odau. Perrar. Opuſe. - th 
8. Pietro d'Arena, or the ſuburbs, on the light-houſe ol 


ſide, is'a moſt delightful place, full of gardens and ſum g 
mer-houſes. What particularly deſerves a traveller's no eq 

Villa impe- tice is the villa imperiale, where the preſent emprets ha no 
* twice lodged; and where the eye is charmed with a ſucW ar 
ceſſive variety of the moſt elegant decorations, ſuch x ch 
beautiful hedges, eſpaliers, walks, and covered alleys o in 
cypreſſes, box, roſemary, vines, lemon, orange, an ab 
citron-trees ; as alſo fine ſtatues, canals, fountains, prot vit 

to's, an aviary, a menagerie, c. is 

Micconi's Micconi's celebrated cabinet of coins, c. is ſtill to by M 
cabinet. ſeen at Genoa 3 but the owner being about removing hi ch 
goods, I could not be gratified with a fight of it. | 

Number of The buildings for religious uſes in this city are thirty no 
churches and ſeven pariſh, and twenty collegiate churches, ſeventec lat 
coavents. convents, and two large hoſpitals. | Lu 
Church 441 The church of the Annonciada is one of the moſt beau Ch 
Arnonciada. tiful and magnificent in the whole city, and further re rep 
markable for being firſt founded and completed by th the 
Lomellino family at their own expence. It abounds wi fen 

fine ſculpture” in marble, gilding, and painting; a the 
among the laſt a moſt admirable cœnua, or communion trai 
piece, by Giulio Ceſare Procaccino, is placed over th © 
main entrance. Here alſo Giulio Romano, Rubens, an dec 
Vandyke have left ſeveral monuments of their exquiſ ſcul 
| pencils. chu 
St, Am- St. Ambroſe's church belongs to the Jeſuits, and is Pall 
broſe's good ftrufture, only wanting a proportionate lengti 1 
church. which yet could not be given it, without darkening o cha 
fide of the doge's palace. ; „ filve 

Over the great altar is an excellent piece of Rubens, . ing 
preſenting the circumciſion'of Chriſt, where the emotio is {i 
of tenderneſs in the woman ſtanding by are expreſſed ture 
admiration. The altar is adorned with four large pill Bap 
of black; and the ſtatues of St. Peter and Paul of whit 4 
marble; a St. Ignatius performing a miracle, by Ruben: 2 
ö 


on another altar, and the aſſumption of the virgin Ma 
f n Int 


* 
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into heaven, will give ſenſible pleaſure to connoiſſeurs in 

nting. a 

The Jeſuits college is in the ſtrada Balli, and is a very The Jcſuits 
fine building. At the foot of the ſtairs next the entrance vollese. 
are two large lions couchant of white marble ; each of 
them being nine common ſpans in length, and cut out 
of one block. The court is ſurrounded with two lofty 
galleries, both ſupported by pillars of Carrara marble ; pine marble 1 
each of theſe pillars coſt an hundred Genoeſe ſcudi or ge- pillars, =. 
nome, one of which is equal to eleven pack and an half, - 18 
and the whole number of them is an hundred. The 
church of St. Ambroſe, belonging to theſe fathers, be- 
ing at ſome diſtance from their college, where generally 
about fifty Jeſuits reſide, they are allowed to perform di- 
vine ſervice in a little chapel, over the entrance of which 
is a fine piece of ſculpture, by Barotti, of the virgin 
Mary, with Jeſus in her arms, and Joſeph kiſſing the 
child's hand. : | 

The greateſt curioſity in the library, which indeed is Library 
none of the moſt important, is a manuſcript French tranſ- | 
lation of Quintus Curtius, by the honourable Vaſque de 
Lucene, a Portugueſe nobleman. It is dedicated to 
Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy, and the frontiſpiece 
repreſents the tranſlator delivering the book to the duke ; 
the moſt rematkable exploits of Alexander are alfo repre- 
ſented in it in many elegant paintings on vellum. One of 
the anti-chamber*_ of the college is hung with the por- 
traits of ten cardinals who were of the order. 

Near the Jeſuits college is St. Ann's church, beautifully St. Ann's 
decorated with fine ſtucco, Florentine work, and marble church. 
ſculpture, in all which, however, it is ſurpaſſed by the 
church of St. Cyr, on which the families of Spinola and 
Pallavicini have expended very large ſums. 

The cathedral is dedicated to St. Laurence, and in a Cathedral, 
chapel on the left-hand of the entrance, where thirty 
. flver lamps are continually burning, are kept, with exceed- 

Ing veneration, the bones of John the Baptiſt. The altar 
1s ſupported by four porphyry pillars, and over it is a pic- 
ture by Vandyke. The white marble ſtatue of John the 
Baptiſt is the work of Mont-Orfoli, | | 

The principal curioſity in this church, and accounted A hege eme- 
ſo valuable that it may not be ſcen without the arch- wald dd. 
biſhop's leave, is an emerald diſh, faid to be a preſent 
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St. Domi- 


that it was afterwards uſed for the paſchal lamb, and after 


what is mo 
emerald, which for dimenſions is, poſſibly, to be pa- 


- convent of 
ing uſed by our Lord at the laſt ſupper, ſeveral Roman. 


GEN, O A. 


from the queen of Sheba to Solomon. It is pretended, 


that by our Saviour at the laſt ſupper ; and, laſtly, came 
to the republic of Genoa, either by the generoſity of Bald. 
win, king of Jeruſalem, or as its ſhare of the plunder of 
the city of Cæſarea, in the year 1101. This diſh is of a 
round figure, with -an hexagonical rim, and is eight 
inches and an half, or near two common palms 'in dia- 
meter, and five palms wanting an inch in circumference, 
It is quite plain, without any carving or 27 7257 but 

K remarkable is, that it is made of one ſingle 


rallelled only with that of which I made mention, at the 
| Hin e in Boden-ſee. As for this diſh he- 


catholic writers themſelves have treated it as an abſurdity, 

tho” a Genoeſe has taken a great deal of pains in a large 

treatiſe he publiſhed to prove the reality of that tradition. 
In St. Dominic's church which is particularly remark- 


nic's church. able for its marble ornaments, is a fine circumciſion of 


Chriſt by Cæſar Procaccino, and in the Dominican con- 
vent to which it belongs is held the tribunal of the inqui- 


| ſition. There is another church of the ſame name belong- 


Wonderful 


ing to the Dominican nuns, near St. Luke's church, 


. Which is alſo very well worth ſeeing. 


In coming from the Piazza Sarſano to St. MAry's church 
which ftands on an eminence, one paſſes through a broad 
ſtreet, for the building of which the family of the Sauli 
lay claim to all the houſes which ſtand on this ground. 
At the end of this ſtreet is a ſtone bridge which joins to- 

ther two eminences in the city, formerly ſeparated by a 
> 816 valley. This bridge cannot be ſeen without aſtoniſh- 
ment; for it conſiſts of one ſmall and three 4 5 arches, 


of ſuch a height as to be elevated ten or twelve feet above 


ſeveral houſes of five or ſix ſtories, ſo that it croſſes a large 


ſtreet: and, as the work above the key- ſtone of the bridge 


is at leaſt ten feet up to the pavement, the whole height 
of it muſt be equal to eight ſtories, or near ninety feet. 
The breadth of this extraordinary bridge is forty-five feet, 
and its length about an hundred and ſixty, or an hundred 
and ſeventy paces. The diameter of one of the arches 


beneath in the ſtreet is above thirty common paces; but 


the extent of the middle arch, under which are N 
ouſ 6+, 
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houſes is ſtill wider. One of the Sauli, who appropriated 
a vaſt ſum of money for finiſhing this expenſive work, 
from a deſire of perpetuating his name, is Gill alive and 
without iſſue. He has the pleaſure of ſeeing his ambition 
ratified in a monument, erected for him by the republic 
in the palace of the ſtate. 

But this bridge is not the only ſpecimen of the opulence 
of the Sauli family, and their deſire of ſignalizing them- 
ſelves by public works ; for they are the founders alſo of 
a ſuperb church to which the bridge leads. In the fron- st. Mary's 
tiſpiece of it are the ſtatues of St. Peter and Paul of white church. 
marble, and the aflumption of the virgin Mary over the 
entrance, with this inſcription : 


Deiparæ in cœlum afſumpte. ' 
(Sacred to the aſſumption of the mother of God into heaven. 


Over it is ſeen an eagle cut in white marble holding 
this inſcription: 


Bendinellus Sauli Baſilicam, 
Stephanus nepos Pontem 
| Legavit, 
Daminicus abnepos per fecit 
An. S. 1724. * 


© Bendinello Sauli by will founded this church, Ste- 
# phano, his grandſon, laid the foundation of the bridge, 
and Dominico, grandſon to the latter, completed it in 
the year 1724. | 


In the middle of the church are four admirable marble 
ſtatues in the gigantic taſte, namely, thoſe of St. Sebaſtian, 
Alex. Sauli, archbiſhop of Tortona, St. John the Baptiſt, and 
dt. Bartholomew, repreſented as half lead. The two firſt 
pieces are by Buchetti, the third by Baroti, a Genoeſe, 
and the laſt by Burguignone, The high altar is ſplendidly 
adorned with bronze-work. The main cupola is of an Re 
s extraordinary height, with three galleries of white marble Io | 
it en the outſide, and the uppermoſt is aſcended by two hun- Y 
Led and forty-three ſteps ; but the glorious proſpect from 
6 | ..+ 3 thence, 


„% 3” 1 ll | 
thence, which in clear weather reaches even to Corſica, ¶ chei 
makes ample amends for the trouble of going up. is t 


St. Martha's The Benedictine nuns. of St. Martha have an elegant mar: 
church. church, with ſome fine paintings by Pignola, a great deal brea 
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of gilding, and a very exquiſite ſculpture in marble of of t 
the aſſumption of the virgin Mary, attended by a groupe diſck 
of angels. In t 


St. Mat- That of St. Matthew's is alſo the parochial church of perf 
ar _ F the family of Doria, by whom it was built; and round it IM leng 
are ſeveral houſes belonging to this noble family, in one lemi 

of which they aſſemble to conſult about the Raiſe affairs. pabl 

The church is adorned with ſeveral monuments of the ings 

Doria's, in ſome of which is exerted all the ſkill of th: MI with 
admirable Mont-Orſoli. The high altar is beautifully in- this: 


laid with Florentine work; behind is a Pieti, or the vir- I tihed 
gin Mary, with the dead body of Jeſus lying on her lap, MW incli 
of moſt beautiful white marble. Over one of the pa- MW to m 
laces, in the ſquare before the church, is this inſcription : Ml © * 

| * the 
Senat. Conſ. Andree de Oria Patrice Liberatori munus publicum. . = 


© The donation of the public, by a decree of the ſe- © lov 
© nate, to Andrew Doria, the deliverer of his country. 


st. Philip. In the church of St. Philippo Neri, belonging to the T! 
po Neri, fathers of the oratory, is ſome fine painting in freſco, by WI uns, 
Franciſchino, di Bologna, with ther pictures by Piola. cept 
Here are beſides ſome admirable marble ſculptures, and the I fentin 
church is lined in many places with Brocatello di Spagna, 2 WW ©" hi: 
Oratorio, orbeautiful kind of marble, Every Sunday, evening, dur- Holy 


religious ing the winter, an oratorio, or religious opera, is per- "ring 
b. formed in this church, which is founded on ſome ſcripture WM. St. 
hiſtory, and is ſucceeded by a ſermon of near balf an W's ad 

hour long; then the ſervice concludes with a piece of Julio 

church muffe. As the deſign of this is to keep people perſec 

from ill company, and at the ſame to incite them by the preſen 

moſt animated exhortations to ſanctity of life, no great inſcri 
objection I think can he againſt it; but the ſummer di- pictef| 

verſion, though with the like view, cannot be looked up- WM "8: 

on with equal indulgence. Near prince Doria's palace, , Th 
without. St. Thomas's-gate, theſe fathers have a garden» ands 

with a beautiful edifice in it, where every Sunday in the rs J 


afternoon they permit ſeyeral kinds of games, as Gp 
| | Sag. < 
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cheſs, billiards; dice and cards indeed are excepted. It 
is true they do not play here for money, but for ave- 
maria g, pater-nofter's, and other prayers; and, at the 
breaking up of a party, the loſers kneel before an image 
of the virgin Mary, and there, according to their loſings, 
diſcharge them to her, or to God, by pater-ng/ter's, &c. 
In the evening they leave off playing, and an oratorio is 

formed; next comes a ſpiritual exhortation, and at 
length this medley of levity and religion cloſes with a ſo- 
lemn piece of muſic. The intent indeed is far from cul- 
pable, being to divert the commonalty from riotous meet- 
ings; and an exceſſive fondneſs for gaming is gratified | 
without prejudice to their ſubſtance ard families : but how 94 
this abuſe of God's name in theſe loſt prayers can be juſ- | 
tifed, or ſuch babbling, to which many have but little 
inclination, can be termed lawful or edifying, is a myſtery 
to me. I aſked our guide, What courſe was taken 
* when they played ſo deep, or the loſs was ſo great, that 
the conquered party could not go through with the mul- 
© titude of prayers he had loſt ?? He anſwered, That 
this could ſeldom or never happen, the fathers not al- 
© lowing of any great ventures ; ſo that moſt of them play 
oy for trifles, ſuch as repeating a few roſaries, prayers, 
OB | 
The church of St. Sebaſtian, belonging to the Auguſtine Strange pic- 1 
nuns, affords nothing worth a traveller's attention, EX+ We — St. ti 
cept. it be a painting in freſco, over the high altar, repre- church. | 
ſenting God the Father in his glory, with Chriſt fitting _ 1 
on his right-hand, and the virgin Mary on his left; the 14 
Holy Ghoſt alſo, in the ſhape of a dove, as it were ho- 
vering between the Father and the Son. if 

St. Stephen's church is worth ſeting, were it only for st. Stephen's 
ts admirable altar-piece of the ſtoning of St. Stephen, by church. | 
Julio Romano, in which the rancor and fury of his cruel 1 
perſecutors axe incomparably expreſſed. This piece was a 4488 
preſent to this church from pope Leo X, as appears by an 17 
inſcription near it, and is allowed to be one of the com- 7 
pleteſt pieces that has appeared ſince the revival of paint- 
„ gran is 
The chief hoſpital for the poor of the city of Genoa Hoſpital for 16 
ſtands upon an eminence, and at preſent above two thou- the poor. 18 
ſand perfons, ſervants and officers included, are main- 1 
fined in it. Here are ſeparate apartments, courts, gal- 30 

| H h 4 leries, | 
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leries, bed-wards, and refectories, and alſo ſeparate feats 
in the church, which ſtands in the middle of the hoſpital, 
for the two ſexes. In the four ſleeping-wards for the men ars 
fix hundred beds, every perſon having a bed to himſelf, On 
this foundation likewiſe boys are brought up to handicraft 
trades; and, when they have gained ſufficient experience 
in their buſineſs, they are allowed to go out into the world 
to ſeek their fortunes. They are employed in weaving, 
ſhoe-making, the woollen manufactory, and other tradcs 
requiſite to ſupport ſuch a hoſpital. In the evening they 
are allowed ſome time for recreations and diverſions, 
cards and dice excepted.  _ | 

On the ſtair-caſe, and in the halls, are the ſtatues and 
buſts of thoſe who have given: any conſiderable ſums to 
this hoſpital; and a donation. of, an hundred thouſand 
livres intitles a benefactor to the honour of having a {ta- 

Tn#anees of tue in the church. Jerom Malgrimaldi has perpetuated 

Pioerality. his memory by beſtowing ſixty thouſand Genocſe ſcud, 
and Brignola by thirty- five thouſapd ; but one of the fa. 
mily of Durazzo gave an hundred and fifty thouſand du- 
cats, and Marcello Durazzo thirty thouſand ; which few 
inſtances may ſuffice to give an idea of the wealth of this 
foundation. The paintings in the church are by Piola, 
the moſt remarkable of which is a piece of the aſcenſion. 
Near the altar are two fine marble ſtatues of St. John the 
Evangeliſt and St. Laurence. It is obſervable, that no 
beggars are tolerated within the city. | 


Cuſtoms at At the funerals of ſingle perſons, a fort of garland, 

funcrals, decked with all kinds of white artificial flowers, is placed 
upon the coffin. When perſons of diſtinction are buried, 
the religious fraternities walk in the proceſſion, with their 
white hoods drawn over their faces, carrying wax flam- 
beaux in their hands, which they hold horizontally, that 
poor boys, by catching the wax upon paper as it drops 
off, may earn a few ſols. The end is doubtleſs very good; 
but ſo many ragged boys, every-where mingling with the 
proceſſion, are no great ornament to the ſolemnity. 

Tons at Gee © I muſt not omit to obſerve, that the inns at Genoa af. 

ha. ford but indifferent entertainment, though it is ſomething 

2 better than at Turin; but care muſt be taken always te 
make an agreement for every thing before-hand. The 
houſes are all furniſhed with wine from the vaults of the 
republic, ang in ſealed bottles; yet that does not muc 


mens 
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ats mend the matter, the wine being none of the beſt, tho” 
al, I it be not adulterated by the landlords : as the whole profit 
irs WM of the latter ariſes only from the empty bottles, he takes 
n care to make it up in other articles. 

aft Beſides this monopoly of wine, which all who have 
ice nonę of their own growth muſt buy from the republic, it 
rid is the ſtate only which deals in corn, none being ſold in 
12, any market, but all bakers muſt apply for it to the public 
des granaries. 
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mk LETTER XXXX. 

Account of the Sea-Coaſt of the Genoeſe Terri- 

* tories, and the City of Leghorn. 

this . . 
ola, 8 1 R, 1 
on. hog . | 10 
the H E journey from Genoa to Lucca is very trouble- 14 
no ſome and dangerous, the roads being bad, and often 104 


infeſted with robbers, and the inns affording but few con- ö 
ind, MW veniences ; ſo that, for thoſe who have already ſeen Milan, [| 
iced it is moſt adviſable to take a felucca for Leghorn, eſpe- 
ied, cially in autumn and winter. During thoſe months the 
heir Corfairs keep at ſome diſtance from the coaſt of Italy, and, 
am- the wind being generally in the northern quarter, the paſ- 
that ſage is eaſily performed in two days. A paſs from the conſul's 
ropsM conſul of any nation that is at peace with the regencies of paſs. 
od; Barbary, may indeed prove of ſervice in this voyage; but 

the a certificate of health is abſolutely neceſſary. In the bl 
former I have ſeveral times obſerved, that conſuls ſtile Wits 
themſelves we, uſing the plural number ; and on the ſeal | 
are their names in a border round their ſovereign's arms, f 
np the manner of the imperial reſidents at Conſtanti- 10 
nople. ö . 


The 
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Diſtancefrom _ The diſtance from Genoa to Leghorn is computed at 
ae. o a hundred and twenty Italian miles, and the cuſtomary 
F:kcea de. rate for à private felucca is betwixt three and four pi- 
ſeribed. ſtoles . Theſe veſlels ate a fort of light brigantines, 
carrying ten or twelve perſons, but without a deck, and 
uſe both oars and fail, keeping always near the ſhore; 
and if the wind be unfavourable, or if they are under any 
apprehenſion of meeting with Corfairs, they run in at 
night to ſome ſecure place or creek on the coaſt, 
From Genoa to Capo Fino, or Punto Fino, is fifteen 
Italian miles; and in the paſſage one paſſes by Nervi and 
Camagli. The coaſt is very pleaſant, with ſeveral vil- 
lages and ſingle houſes. ſituated by the ſea - ſide; but Capo 
Fino is a long barren rock, with a caftle on the ſummit 
of it on the. eaſtern fide, and forming one point of the 
bay of Rapallo. This town yields an agreeable proſpect, 
being built in the form of an | amphitheatre. On the 
coaſt, betwixt Rapallo and Lavagna, is a large irregular 
village, called Giaveri, which is omitted in ſeveral maps. 
Lavagna once paſſed, the coaſt begins to abate of its 
agreeable appearance. 
Seſtri di Levante is a little place at the diſtance of thirty 
Italian miles from Genoa, and muſt be diſtinguiſhed from 
Seſtri di Ponente, which lies ſix miles weſt of Genoa, 
Beyond Seſtri di Levante, along the ſhore, ſtand Fra- 
mula, Bonaciola, Levanto, Monte Roſſo, Vernazza, Cor- 
niglia, Menarola, and Rimagione; the laſt five places lie 
betwixt Capo del Meſco, or di S. Antonio, and Capo or 
Porto di Venere; and, from this proximity to each other, 
are called le cinsuè terre. . It is five miles from Capo di 
Venere a- croſs the bay of Spetia to Lerici, and this place 
is teckoned to be halt-way from Genoa to Leghorn. The 
cCoaſt, excepting. the above-mentioned little towns, from 
Lavagna to Capo di Venere, is one bare rock, without 
either grain, vines, graſs, or wood; fiſhing being the 
only reſource left for the ſubſiſtance of the inhabitants. 
Ponto di Il Ponto di Venere is defended by two caſtles, which 


Venere. one paſſes by through a ſtrait not above two hundred 
_ paces in breadth, having the rocky iſland of Palmaria on 
Spetia bay, the right, into the bay of Spetia, Where the country 1 


delightfully variegated with towns, villages, and olive. 


* 
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y Wot it is not vivid, but faint, and reſembles a willow, and ee. 
- Wddom grows ſtraight, tho' ſome of theſe trees are very 
„ Wiarge, and thrive without any care or culture. When the 
d cult is near ripe, its outward rind is black, but the juice 


oil they yield, and on this account they are laid in great 
at Wquantities upon the floors of the houſes, that they may 

become over-ripe ; but this artifice to increaſe the quan- 
en Nauty of the oil is a great detriment to its quality. It ſeems 
1d MWſomething ſtrange, that ſuch a very bitter fruit as the 
l- Wolive, even when thoroughly ripe, ſhould yield ſuch a 
po feet oily juice; and travellers are not a little ſurpriſed to 
ut Nee the commonalty in theſe climates eat theſe bitter 
he berries when they are ripe, either dry or dipped in oil, as 
ct, Wa moſt palatable dainty. The birds which eat theſe fruits 
ne Wand their kernels, are ſuppoſed to be much better taſted 
lar Withan thoſe in other countries. In ſharp cold weather it 
ps. Ws obſerved, that the olives are ſhrivelled up, but without 
its Many damage, the return of the warm weather intirely re- 
pleniſhing them again with juice. The time of the fruit's 


rty Wripening, even on the ſame tree, is not always the ſame, | 


om Wome coming to perfection immediately after the yintage 
04. Min September and October; others are much ſlower, and 


ra- ome do not come to full maturity not even till May; in 
or- ¶ chat month the gems or buds, which are white, and no 
lie Wbizger than the 


ead of a +" 3 pin, make their appear- 


or Wance ; ſo that often both bloſſoms and ripe fruit are ſeen | 

ner, Wit the ſame time upon the ſame tree. The olives being Method of 
> Ci haken off the trees are gathered up, and laid in a kind making oil 
Lace of olives, 


of mill, which is ſet at work by water or aſſes, in order to 


Thee bruiſed. After this, they are brought in a kind of frails 
rom and put under a large preſs, where, hot water being firſt 
hout Woured on them, four robuſt fellows labour hard at the 


preſs with Jevers, and a reddiſh juice flows from the olive 
into a reſervoir,- on the ſurface of which the oil ſwims. 
be huſks are uſed for fewel, and, even before they are 


dredWiied, give a ſine clear light. The white tranſparent oil 
a ON Bis reckoned the beſt, whereas oil of a deep yellow colour 
ry 8s a certain ſign of its being made of over-ripe fruit, or 
live hat it has been too long kept. The eſſential qualities of 


good oil are to be void of all ſmell, and that it be rich and 
a good conſiſtence. a 
L'Oglio 


and pulp are whitiſh ; the riper the olives are, the more. 


cards. The olive-tree is an er PS but the colour The olive- 
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L'Oglio Virgineo, or virgin oil, is made both of green 
and ripe olives, but with this difference, that no warm 
water, or but very little, is uſe in the preſſure ; and thus, 
the fruit being leſs forced, its harſhneſs and crudity are 
left behind for a coarſer ſort of oil. A leſs quantity of 
oil, indeed, in proportion to the fruit, is, produced this 
way; but the oil is of a finer colour, more palatable, and 
in every reſpect preferable to any other. By the ancients 
this was termed green oil, poſſibly from the greenneſs of 
the unripe berries, from which it was preſſed; and this 
ſerves to explain a paſſage in Suetonius , concerning 
Julius Cæſar's  condeſcenſion and good-nature in eating 
old rancid oil, that he might not put the perſon who en- 
tertained him to the bluſh, by aſking for green oil, which 
he had not provided. Some commentators are of opinion, 
that David, to expreſs God's ſingular favours to him, 
makes uſe of the expreſſion, * I am anointed with green 
© oil.” Pſalm xcii. 11. as denoting the beſt kind of oil. 
Nor is this invalidated by what Columella ſays in one 
of his books, or Servius ad Georg. hb, ii. v. 86. who, ſpeak- 
ing of the difference betwixt green and ſweet oil, re- 
preſent the former as bitter, which muſt have been occa- 
honed by a frequent cuſtom of forcing crude oil out of 
the unripe olives, by means of the hot water uſed in the 

refs. 
i The oils of Sicily, Greece, and the Levant, are of 
fuch a viſcid fatneſs, as renders them much inferior to 
thoſe of Italy ; and this again muſt yield to the Provence 
oil, of which great quantities are uſed for the tables of 
5 of rank, both at Naples and Rome. The fabu- 
ous ſtories of cures performed by bathing in oils may 
be no more than the fictions of ſome idle brain; but ! 
remember a certain eminent lady, who was known to 
bathe herſelf twice a week in milk, by way of a coſme- 


* Cueton, in Jul. Ceſare, c. 53. Circa victum c. Oppius adeo indifferenten 
docet, ut quondam ab boſpite conditum oleum pro viridi adpaſitum, adſpernanti- 
bus ceteris, ſolum etiam largius dicat appetiſſe, ne boſpitem aut negligenti aut 
ruſticitatis videretur arguere, As to his diet, C. Oppius tells us, he was ſo 
© indifferent, that when a perſon, in whoſe houſe he was entertained, ſerved 
him inſtead of green with rancid oil, which had been long kept, while 
© the reſt of the company would not touch it, he eat very heartily of it, 
that he might not ſeem to tax his friend with ill manners, or want e 
* elegancy." "18 + | | 
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tic,, and would order * the milk afterwards to be diſtri- 
buted among the poor. This might well be called an 
extraordinary piece of ceconomy. 

The celebrated Dr. Muſchenbroek, profeſſor of mathe- Advantages 
matics at Utrecht, is of opinion, that in a ſwelling ſea, of oil = 
nich little or no wind, as is frequently ſeen in the bay * 
'S WBiſcay, and other parts of the ocean, this agitation may 
d de abated by throwing oil into the ſea. This conjecture 
s Whe grounds on an obſervation, that oil poured into wa- 4 
of ter, boiling with the greateſt vehemence, immediately al- = 
5 Ways the ebullition, and that the oil cannot be raiſed to | 
much a fermentation by boiling, but will ſooner fly off in- F 
'S Mito the fire. To which may be added, that in refinin 
\- Wugar, and clarifying honey, when they boil too faft, a 
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h Wiitle oil not only keeps them under, but likewiſe, checks 

" Wand repels the greateſt part of the acrid and metallic ef- 

ND» WWfuvia: but, whether it will take effect on huge waves 

en chat reſemble mountains, I much queſtion ; for there is Wl 

il. Un infinite difference betwixt the raging ocean and a li- 14 

nie quid boiling in a copper: at leaſt, an Engliſh ſea officer 

k- ately aſſured me, at Genoa, that he was an eye-witneſs 

le- Hef the wreck of ſeveral veſſels laden with oil near Barce- 

ona, and that he obſerved quantities of it floating on 4 

ol Ne ſurface of the ſea, without any abatement of the agi- ans 

he Nation. Some miles from Lerici, the Genoeſe territo- 11 
es are terminated by the ſmall principality of Meſſa, we 

of whoſe capital Carrara gives name to the fine marble in 340 


he neighbouring quarry. Theſe, in all appearance are 
he Lapidicinæ Lunenſium, which produced a kind of marble | * 
f exquiſite whiteneſs, which Pliny, in his Natural Hi- | 


ba- ory, lib. xxxvi. c. 5, prefers to that of Paros. The 

1) ins of the ancient town, called Luna, are ſtill to be 

t In near the river Magra. The Pius Lune, mention- 

woe by Strabo, b. v. and others, was, according to ſome, ; 
nee modern Golfo di Spetia. * 
** The fixty Italian miles from Lerici to Leghorn are | * 


ally performed in a day, the coaſt 2 more in a di- 1190 
ect line, and the mountains at ſuch a diſtance from the 


bore, as not to intercept the road. Viareggio, a ſmall 


* Poppea, wife to the emperor Nero, always kept five hundred milch V1} 
les for the ſame wiſe purpoſe of improving her complexion, Pliny, book mw 
e 41, Juvenal. ſat, vi. 0 5 
port 41 
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| port belongin to the republic of Lucca, is reckoned the 
mid-way, and here the mountains, as it were, gradual. 
ly retreat from the ſhore, till they are quite out of ſight; 
but without any * ge of the coaſt, which lies 
uncultivated, in moſt places wild, and over- run with 
- ruſhes. | 

In going into Leghorn harbour, the iſland of Gorgo. 
nia, With its high rocks, and afterwards the rock Mel. 
ria or Maloria, with a tower on its ſummit, are paſſed 
by on the right-hand ; this laſt ſeems to be the Lamellum 

of the ancients. 8 | 
Om for-. Leghorn (anciently called Liburnus Portus) was for- 
changed for merly a mean unhealthy place, belonging to the Geno- 
Sarzana. eſe, but was ceded to Cofmo I. duke of "Tuſcany, in ex- 
ng for Sarzana, an epiſcopal city, near Lerici, o. 
the Genoeſe frontiers. The advantage of this exchange 
ſeemed then to be wholly on the Genoeſe fide ; but the 
— duke had already conceived his plan of making Leg 
rn turn to a much better account than it had hitherte 
done: and the prudence and vigilance of that prince an 
his ſucceſſors have given the Genoeſe ſufficient cauſe t. 
repent of their bargain. The many ditches and canal; 
with proper cultivation, have amended the foil extreme 
and, in ſome meaſure, put an end to the noxious exhal: 
tions, ſo that the air is become much healthier ; to whic 
unqueſtionably the great number of inhabitants, dray 
hither by the freedom of commerce, has not a little con 
Want of tributed. However, the city labours under a want o 
good water. good water, being obliged to fetch it from Piſa. Thi 
port is entirely free for commerce to all nations, and al 
Toleration of ſects are here tolerated, altho*. the public exerciſe of re 
all religions. ligion is allowed only to the Roman-catholics, but, | 
ſome meaſure, to the Greeks, Jews, and Mahometans 
As the harbour is never without Engliſh, Dutch, or Da 
niſh veſſels, the Proteſtants have, at all times, an oppor 
tunity of baptizing their children, receiving the ſacta 
ment, and performing other parts of their worſhip, fo 
Engliſh fac- the Engliſh factors conſtantly maintain a chaplain at Leg 
tory. horn. The duties here on imported goods are ſo ealy, 7 
Free trade, not to cauſe the leaſt obſtruction to commerce; eve 


d bale, let the ſize be what it will, pays only two cd 
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or piaſters, nor are the contents examined. Travellers 
alſo are not troubled at Leghorn about ſearching their 
baggage, they being only obliged to deliver up their pi- 
ſtols and other fire - arms till they obtain an order from 
the governor to have them reſtored, which likewiſe is at- 


tended with very little difficulty. Of all foreign nations Eagliſ fac- 
the Engliſh are the greateſt traders here, and conſiſt of tory. 


no leſs than thirty-ſix families. This ſociety is of great 
weight, and it is not above a year ſince, that a merchant 
of conſideration, Huggens by name, having reflected on 
a ball given by the factory in the carnaval of the preceed- 
ing year, they not only affronted him in public, but, the 
decree of a commiſſioner of the arch-duke to deter- 
mine the quarrel being not greatly in their favour, they 
agreed totally to exclude him from all commercial inter- 
courſe, which humbled him ſo that he was very glad to 
purchaſe his reconciliation on very ſubmiſſive terms. 


The number of Jews at Leghorn is computed at eigh- Number of 
teen thouſand, and this city is called their paradiſe ; for, Jens. 


except living by themſelves in one particular part of it 
be reckoned a hardſhip, they enjoy all manner of freedom 
without any ignominious mark of diſtinction. Their 
trade which is already very great, is continually increa- 
ſing, to the no ſmall detriment of the Chriſtian mer- 
chants. There is indeed an inquiſition at Leghorn, 
but without exerciſing any-power over the Jews, for it is 
limited to the ſpiritual concerns of thoſe of its commu- 
nion. The ſynagogue is large and well contrived, with 
abundance of braſs chandeliers in it. For the work 
which muſt neceſſarily be done in their houſes on the 
ſabbath-days the Jews buy young Mooriſh girls, one of 
which, according to her age and other circumftances, 
may coſt from forty to ſixty ſcudi. 
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ghorn is ſaid to contain forty thouſand inhabitants, Number cf 


including the Jews; but this calculation ſeems exagge- inhabitants. 


rated for ſo ſmall a city. Mott of the ſtreets are broad 
and ſtraight; from the great market are two viſta's through 
both the city gates: Of the other two fides of this 
ſquare one looks toward the cathedral, and the other 
toward three buildings built exactly on the ſame plan be- 
longing to ſome Englith merchants. The north part of 
the city is extremely well built, and one quarter of it, on 

account 


146 
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| account of its many. canals for cleanlineſs and conven. 
ence of trade, is called New Venice. | 
Fortifica» _ The ramparts afford a very agreeable proſpect of the 


tions. ſea, and of many country ſeats on the land fide. The 
city is alſo well fortified, - having two forts. towards the 
\ ſea, beſides a citadel : the number of guns in its ſeveral 
fortifications is at preſent about three hundred, moſt of 
them braſs, and the garriſon conſiſts of fix hundred men, 
On the left-hand at the entrance into the harbour are 
two towers ſaid to be the remains of an harbour belong- 
ing to the Piſans. The harbour of Leghorn is divided 
into the outward and inward, the laſt of which is called 
the Darſa or Darſena, and is appropriated only to the 
reat duke's gallies, which are about five or fix in num- 
— and ſometimes are ſent out upon a cruiſe againſt the 
Corſairs. On the Florentine piece of money called Li- 
vornini, which are equal to nine Paoli, the harbour is 
ſtruck with this inſcription: 


Et patet & favet. 


i. e. It is free, indulgent and open to all.” 


Marbour, 


The outward mole has a ſtrong barrier of ſtones of 2 
vaſt ſize, to which more are continually added, tho 
every ſingle ſtone coſts the duke at leaſt ten ſcudi it has 
a ſtrong pavement with a wall or parapet running along 
the middle of it, where on one fide or the other a perſon 
may be always ſheltered from the wind. The length of 
the mole is ſix hundred common paces ; but the breadth 
of the harbour is ſaid to be fifteen hundred: on this mole 
the wealthy inhabitants take the air in their coaches. One 
great defect of this harbour is the ſhallowneſs of the 
middle part of it, ſo that ſhips of burden are ſafer when 
faſtened to the fide of the mole than in the harbour it- 
ſelf, The road for an Italian mile or two affords very 
good anchorage, but is expoſed to ſome danger from the 

orſairs and the weather: and it is manifeſt, that, ſhould 

cività vec- the pope declare Civita Vecchia a free port, it would be 
be a great detriment to the trade of Leghorn. As to the 
unwholeſomeneſs of the air at the former place, Leghorn 
itſelf ſhews how this may be remedied ; and the beſt of 
water can eaſily be conveyed thither by leaden pipes. = 
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vaſt advantage of ſuch a ſcheme hath appeared very evi- 
dent to ſome of the popes ; but by means of the cardi- 
nals of the Florentine party, or rather by means of a 
oreat number of Livornini properly diſtributed, it has 
been poſtponed, for the relations of the popes are not 
much concerned about the public if they can but make 
their own fortunes. 

On a building near the harbour where the great dukes 
formerly reſided is this inſcription : 
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Mercatores 
FHuc alacres advolate, | 
Hic ſacer annonæ copiaque locus | +08 
Commuditate ac decore vos allicit, LM 
Atque hiſce in ædibus habitans 
Comiter invitat Hetruſca felicitas 
Coſmus III. MH. D. Etr. VI. þ 
des Salanas a Ferd. I. Proavs ſus conditas bn. 
Autta a ſe munitaque Urbe 
Laxiores ut efſent magnificentioreſque 
A fundamentis erexit 
A. S. MDCXCV. 
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Fly hither, ye merchants, with alacrity, this ſacred 8.9 
place by its beauty, commodiouſneſs, freedom, and 1 
plenty of all the neceſſaries of life allures you, Coſmo 1 
III, being the VIth great duke of Tuſcany who reſides 1/301 
in this houſe, courteouſly invites you; having enlarged 10 
and fortified the city, he rebuilt this edifice firſt raiſed by 4 
his great grandfather Frederic I. and made it more ſu- 

* perb and magnificent in the year 1695. 


The Faro or light-houſe, where in dark nights above Light-houſe, - 
thirty lamps are burning, ſtands in the open ſea upon a 
detached rock, and in clear weather has a view not only By. 
of Corſica, but even of Sardinia ; the former may be diſ- 1 
cerned even from the mole. Not far from the light- houſe f 
but upon the main land is the Lazaretto, where perſons Lazaretto. 4 
and goods coming from places ſuſpected of a contagion Wh 
perform quarantine. | 4 | 

The Turkiſh ſlaves and other galley rowers are every Turkeyſlaves 
night ſecured in a large place ſurrounded with a high wall, = - | | 
called li Bagni, in. imitation of the Turks who give this che gallics, 5 

Vor. I. Ii name 


—— 


— 


| LEGHORN. 
name to the priſon wherein they keep the chriſtian cap. 
tives. In the day-time they are ſet at liberty and may ex 
erciſe their induſtry either in labour or traffic; but they 
muſt take care to return in due time to the Bagni. They 
lie here ſingly in long barracs, the beds being in five or 
ſix rows over one another, with rope ladders to aſcend to 
them; and nothing is puniſhed with greater ſeverity than 
when two are found in one bed: this article is obſerved 
with ſuch ſtrictneſs even in not a few convents, that no 
monk is to be ſeen in the cell of another, it being abſo- 
lutely prohibited. For the better preventing of all wicked- 
neſs and diſorder, lamps are kept burning, and a watch 
is continually walking about in thoſe wards or barracs, 
The three claſſes of rowers are the volunteers, the crimi- 
nals, and the Turkiſh ſlaves, who have each their reſpec- 
. tive wards; in other reſpects no diſtinction is made, and 
one ſick ward and diſpenſary ſerves indiſeriminately for 
' them all. The number of theſe galley rowers generally 
is about two thouſand, and of theſe the Turks make eight 
Free Truks, Or nine hundred. Several Turks who are free live in the 
city, but in a quarter contiguous to that of the Jews, 
Their moſque is in the Bagni, and commonly ſhut up. 
My guide informed me, that it is no more than a little 
room without any thing remarkable in it; that, when the 
Turks meet to perform their religious worſhip, after 2 
few prayers the prieſt waſhes himſelf, then the congrega- 
| tion follows his example, and thus continued he ends their 
| maſs: But this officious perſon ſeemed to be juſt as well 
| acquainted with the Mahometan manner of worſhip as a 
certain perſon of note and in a high poſt, who, a few 
years ago, aſked whether the Turks received the ſacra- 

ment in both kinds *? 5 

Statue of In the ſquare before the Darſena is a ſtatue of duke Fer- 
Ferdinand, dinand with four Turkiſh ſlaves in bronze chained to his 
pedeſtal, repreſenting a father, who with his three ſons, 
having got poſſeſſion of a galley, endeavoured to make 
their eſcape but were overtaken. Beſides the raſhneſs of 
ſuch an attempt in four perſons only, it is a ſubject too 
mean for the triumph of ſuch an illuſtrious prince ; much 
more probable is another account, namely, that thele 
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* Of the Bagni at Leghorn, and the baths ſet up in imitation of the 
Turks, more may be read in Labbat, Tom, II. P · 98. 
LY Turks 
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Turks were four deſperate pyrates of a very uncommon 
ſtature, ho, after infinite damage done on the coaſt of 
Florence, were taken by the ſaid duke and put to death. 
The want of an inſcription, however, leaves the matter 
doubtful; nor is there much more certainty concerning 

the author of this groupe of admirable ſtatues, ſome aſcri- 

bing them to Peter *I'acca, who made the brazen horſe 
upon the Pont Neuf at Paris; and others have affirmed <- 
theſe five ſtatues, or at leaſt that of marble, to be the 
work of Donatello. 

None of the churches in Leghorn afford any thing Oreet 
worth the curioſity of a judicious traveller. The Greeks urch. 
who are here permitted the open exerciſe of their religion, 
are either Latin-Greeks, or Eaſtern Greeks. The former 

acknowledge the pope's ſupremacy, and with very few 

| Wexceptions conform to the church of Rome, ſo that the 

. MRoman-catholics make no ſcruple of going to their church, 

Wand joining in their worſhip ; the chief difference betwixt 

them conſiſting in kneeling or genuflexion, which the 
Greeks do not obſerve : but thoſe Greeks who adhere to 

their primitive inſtitutes and liturgies are looked upon as 
ſchiſmatics by the Roman church, and are prohibited to 
worſhip in public. : 

The religion of the Armenians, who have a church Armenian 
here, has ſuch near affinity to that of the Roman-catho- church. 
lics, that their prieſt, who indeed owed his preferment to 
che Papiſts, could not ſo much as inform me of the dif- 
erence between the two doctrines ; all that he could ſay 

a 

N 


was, that the Armenians, in their own country, have no 

mages of the ſaints in their houſes, to avoid giving of- 
. Micnce to the Turks. As particular quarters of the city 
are aſſigned to the Jews and Turks, fo the public proſti- 
tutes have theirs alſo, conſiſting of two or three ſtreets ; 
which bounds theſe unhappy creatures are not to paſs with- quarter for 
out previous leave from their commillary, and paying a the public 
fei ſols. | own. 
Leghorn, after all, is far from being a cheap place to Great duke's 
live at, proviſions and other neceſlaries brought thither monopolles. 
by land being ſubject to very high duties, and the duke 
reſerving to himſelf the monopoly of ſeveral commodities, 
particularly brandy, tobacco, and ſalt. The falt is 
brought unrefined into the ſtore-houſe, and often found 


ong the ſhore ; but any one on whom fo much as half 4 [ 


9 2 11 2 an 
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an ounce of ſuch ſalt happens to be found, without re. 


ſpe& of perſons, is ſent to the gallies. Mr. Addiſon, to 
whom I owe ſome excellent remafks, acquaints us, that 
in his time the perſon who had the monopoly of ſelling 
ice at Leghorn paid annually above a thouſand pounds 
ſterling, and that the tobacco-merchant paid ten thou- 


ſand for that privilege, which may give us ſome idea of 


Paſſage from 


Leghorn to 
Piſa by wa- 
ter, 


By land, 


the other impoſts. 
The barques go daily from _— to Piſa by a canal 
which is ſixteen miles long. This canal, beſides the 
reat conveniencies it is of to trade, ſerves as a drain to 
— moraſſes; in winter indeed it is ſometimes frozen, 
The paſlage coſts only fix ſols; but what makes it a little 
Een is, that the company is not always of the beſt 
ſort. The veſſel is drawn along by men, and takes up 
ſix hours in the paſſage. The way by land is along a 
continued plain over — ſtone bridges acroſs the ca- 
nal, which both fertilizes the ſoil, and communicates a 
ſalubrity to the air, by draining the moraſſes: however, 
Leghorn is by no means to be ranked among the moſt 
healthy cities. The country is for the moſt part 
ſandy, and well covered with oaks, elms, and thickets 
of other trees, among which the black buffaloes feed and 
and take-ſhelter, which are applied to ſeveral uſes in 
the country. Six miles on this fide of Piſa is the abbey 
St. Pietro d'Ingrato, concerning /the origin of which 
many ſtories are related. On paſſing this abbey, one 
comes into a well cultivated and fertile country. 
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Account of Piſa. 


S I R, 


ISA was formerly a celebrated republic, whoſe for- 
midable fleets often ſignalized themſelves againſt the 
Saracens in the Levant, on the coaſt of Africa, the iſlands 
of Sicily and Majorca, and againſt the Genoeſe ; but, 
falling under the power of the Florentines after the de- 
clenſion of their commerce by the opening of Leghorn 
harbour in their neighbourhood, ſcarce the . of ſuch 
a grandeur is now remaining. The city is indeed ſpa- 
cious ; the ſtreets broad, ſtraight, and well paved; and the 
buildings not amiſs ; but the life and ſpirit that formerly 
animated this not uncomely body, namely, a multitude of 
inhabitants, are ſo far exhauſted, that the graſs grows in 
ſeveral of the ſtreets. The moſt wealthy and principal 
families, ſince the loſs of its freedom in 1406, have with- 
drawn themſelves ſome ſo far as to Genoa, and little hopes 
remain of ever ſeeing this loſs repaired. Piſa enjoys a 
healthful air, good water, a fertile ſoil around it, and a 
convenient and delightful ſituation, being waſhed by the 
river Arno. The inhabitants are ſaid not to exceed ſix- 
teen or ſeventeen thouſand ; whereas, the largeneſs and 
other circumſtances of the place conſidered, they ſhould 
at leaſt amount to eighty thouſand. . 


be ſuppoſed to partake of the misfortunes of the city ; 
though it wants neither colleges nor endowments, nor 


able profeſſors, who are of the great duke's nomina- 
tion. 


1605; but is now almoſt deſolate. 


is the building of the gallies, which the great duke re- 
| + Sy moved 


r 


The univerſity which was founded here in 1339 may Vaiverſity, 


The exchange is a ſuperb edifice, built in the year Exchange. 


The only particular advantage to artificers in this city Gallies, 
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moved to Piſa on account of the conveniency of the 
Arno for that purpoſe ; and the few gallies of which the 
naval force conſiſts generally lie here. Another circum- 
| ſtance, of ſome little benefit to the city, is its being the 
Order of St, chief ſeat of the order of St. Stephen. Theſe knights 
Stephen. are divided into Cavalieri della Giuſtitia, della Grazia, 
and de Commanderie. The laſt are ſuch who, for the ho- 
nour of wearing the croſs of the order, found a Comman- 
derie, which, upon their death, reverts to the order. In 
the ſecond claſs are celebrated painters, and other cmi- 
nent maſters in the polite arts, on whom the great duke 
is pleaſed to confer this honour, "Theſe two claſſes are 
obliged to make no vows; but the proper knights of St. 
Stephen, or thoſe of the firſt claſs, ſwear allegiance to 
the grand maſter, Who is always the great duke of Puſ- 
cCany, and likewiſe to ſerve againſt the infidels; and they 
are not capable of a Commanderie till they have gone 
through the term of their caravans, or ſea-expeditions, 
'The proofs of anceſtry or noble deſcent muſt be the ſame 
as are required by the order of Malta. Their vow of 
chaſtity does not exclude conjugal love; but. with this 
advantage to the unmarried knights, that they live in the 
palace of the order, where they are elegantly lodged, and 
provided with a ſplendid table gratis. The knights have 
the free diſpoſal of their fortunes and incomes; both du- 
ring their lives, and by will after their deceaſe, a fourth 
art only deyolving to the order. On the feſtivals of the 
order, and other folemn occaſions, they wear on their 
breaſt an octangular croſs of crimſon ſattin, embroidered 
with gold; but on common days, when they appear in 
— they have only a plain white croſs upon their 

| oak. HOES Þ | f 
Their flag- It is now many years ſince their chief galley has been 
palley in in mourning, a black ſtreak being painted down the ſtern, 
bl whe, hich was formerly all black. This is deſigned as a to- 
88 3 of grief, for the loſs of their commodore's galley, in 
a fight with the infidels, after a gallant reſiſtance; and 
this mourning it is ſaid muſt continue till the former 
plemiſh be waſhed away by taking a Turkiſh or Barbary 
Aag-ſhip. The order of St. Stephen was confirmed and 
new-regulated in the year 1506, by pope Pius LV. * and 


* 'Yige Thuan. Ab. xxxiii. ad ann. 1562. 
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its ſtatutes printed at Florence in 1620. The name of St. | 
Stephen was choſen. by the founder of the order, Coſmo, 
the firſt great duke, on account of the ſignal victory he 15 
obtained near Marciano, which intirely eſtabliſhed the 1 1 
government of the Medicis, on the feſtival of that ſaint, ; | 
which was alſo the reigning pope's 3 St. Ste- 1 
phen's- 5 is accordingly kept as the chief feſtival of the 
order. Their church is hung with ſeveral hundreds of 
flags, and other trophies taken from the infidels. The as, 
high altar is made of fine porphyry, and is ſaid to have . 
colt eighty thouſand ſcudi, or crowns, and over it is a | 
marble ſtatue of pope Stephen. The ſquare before the 
church conliſts of ſtately houſes, with the palace of the * (| 
order, round which are the buſts of the great dukes, in +10 
white marble; and in the front a fine marble ſtatue of 141 
Coſmo the Great, erected by the order in the year 1596, 
Ferdinando Duce & Ordinis Aaiurs III. feliciter dominante, | 
i. e. In the happy reign of duke Ferdinand III, maſter 44% 
* of the order; according to the words of the inſcription. 
In the preceding year, wiz. 1595, the city had ſet up a 

white marble ſtatue of Ferdinand III, near the banks of 

the river, on the left-hand towards its ſource. Near it is 

2 groupe repreſenting the city betwixt two children kneel- 

ing to the great duke, and — his left-hand in a 

tranſport of gratitude and affection. From this prince alſo 4 

the collegium Ferdinandeum, built upon the ſpot where 14. 

formerly ſtood the houſe of the famous civilian Bartoli, » 

derives its name, - 4 

Not far from this college ſtands the ducal palace, which Ducal pa- KY 
has nothing magnificent or ſuitable to that title. | aces 
The market is very properly ornamented with a white Statue of 

marble ſtatue of the goddeſs of plenty. It ſtands upon a De 9bun- 

pillar, which ſerves both for a whipping-poſt and pillory. * 

The image is the work of Perrino di Vinci, who was cut 

off in the twenty-third year of his age. | 

The archbiſhop's palace is a mean old building, with Archbithop's 

nothing remarkable but a white marble ſtatue of Moſes in palace. 177 

a fountain in the inner court, with the following inſcrip- 0 e 

tion: | 
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Franciſcus 22 Piſftoienſis 8. R. I, CO. 
Archiepiſcopus Piſanus 
W aciendum curavit 
k ontem 
Statuam pol — Aoi ſis 
Cujus nomen ex agua ortum ſonat, 
Et cujus virga e petra mirabiliter elicuit aquam effluentem, 
| Merita juſſit collocari. * 5 
Anno Dom. MDC CVIII. poſuit, 


In the year 1708, Francis Froſini, a native of Piſtoia, 
© count of the holy Roman empire, and archbiſhop of 
< Piſa, ordered this fountain to be made; and cauſed to 
© be erected over it the ſtatue of the divine legiſlator Moſes, 
© his name ſignifying one riſing from the water, and his 


rod having miraculouſly forced copious ſtreams from a 


© barren rock.“ 


Doors of the In the cathedral, towards the leaning tower, is a pair 


gathedral, 


of large folding gates of braſs, on which is repreſented in 
baſſo-relievo the life of Chriſt ; but both the workman- 
ſhip and deſign of them are a diſgrace to the ſacred ſub- 
ject, though they are ſaid to have been brought from Je- 


ruſalem by the Piſans, in one of their cruiſades ; and pro- 


bably in time they may paſs for the gates that belonged to 
Solomon's temple. n the fide of the church are three 
entrances, with braſs doors, on which are ſeveral hiſtori- 
cal pieces of the Old and New Teſtament in baſſo- re- 
lievo; but of quite another fort of workmanſhip, and 
much ſuperiar to that mentioned above, The door-frames 
are adorned with very curious feſtoons and figures of ani- 
mals, as birds, tortoiſes, frogs, Sc. with the Medicis 
arms interſperſed in ſeveral places. If an inſcription an- 
nexed may be credited, they were done by Bonanno Pi- 
ſano, a ſmall buſt of whom, with a little black cap on, 
ſtands at the firſt door. Though theſe are excellent per- 
n yet they muſt be acknowledged inferior to 
Lorenzo Ghiberti's braſs doors in the baptiſtery at Plo- 
rence, The middle portal of the cathedral is adorned 
with two columns of white marble, decorated with admi- 
fable foliages, and ſaid to have belonged to Nero's _ 
Shoe. whic 


53 
which were formerly diſcovered near the Lucca-gate. 
The frontiſpiece of this church is a Gothic work, with 
innumerable pillars carved up to the very top. The 
number of pillars within the dome amounts to ſeventy- 
fix, every one of which is cut out of a ſingle block of 
white oriental granate. The pavement before the high 
altar is a moſaic work, made of ſmall gems, which re- 
preſent a variety of figures. On each fide of this altar 
ſtands an — of bronze, admirably executed, by Bo- 
nanno Piſano, of whoſe ſkill the bronze luſtre in the nave 
of the church is alſo another excellent ſpecimen. Round 
the great altar is a fine piece of painting, containing the 
hiſtory of pope Gelaſius, by Petro Soſio Senſini; but the 
great ſubject of admiration here are the many little an- 
gels on the white marble capital of a porphyry pillar, in 
which Stagio di Pietra Santa has even ſurpaſſed himſelf. 
Over the altar of St. Raiuerius's chapel, is the aſſumption 
of the virgin Mary, in moſaic-work, by Gaddo Gaddi. 
The chancel, which affords ſome fine pieces in baſſo-re- 
hevo, is in front ſupported by two pillars of porphyry ; 
under theſe are two lions of white marble, and behind him 
is a Charita, or Charity, as an emblem of the republic, 
which, with four other ſtatues, is of the ſame beautiful 
marble. Facing the church is the archbiſhop's throne, of 
mtarfiatura, or moſaic work. The remains of Gamaliel, 
Nicodemus, and Abiba are here kept in a ſtone coffin on 
an altar; and the emperor Henry VII, who was killed by 
a parſon, lies in a marble coffin placed in the wall on the 
left-hand of the great chapel. The ſtatues of Adam and 
Eve on the altar del ſantiſſimo, or of the holy ſacrament, 
are greatly admired. Near the entrance of the church, 
towards the leaning tower, is the tomb of Beatrice, mo- 
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ther of the famous counteſs Matilda, The excellent workman- 


workmanſhip of this piece, and particularly the hunting of hip. 


the wild boar, on the tomb, has cauſed it to be aſcribed 
to antiquity, it being ſuppoſed to have been afterwards 
applied to this uſe ; but in theſe things one ſhould not be 
too poſitive, The examples of Bonanno and Lorenzo 
Ghiberti convince us, that in the rudeſt times, when arts 
and ſciences were in a manner totally extinct, ſome emi- 
nent perſons have appeared, of whoſe performances the 
ſucceeding and more enlightened ages of Raphael and Mi- 
chael Angelo would not have been aſhamed, De Seine 

: | relates, 
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relates, that in the thirteenth century, and a few years be. | 
fore Cimabue brought painting into a greater eſteem at Flo- _ 
rence, by means of the above-mentioned baflo-relieyo, al 5 
which ſeemed to. repreſent Meleager hunting the wild - 
boar, Nicholas Piſano improved the art of ſculpture in his + 0 
age. In this cathedral are alſo ſeveral good pictures by I 
Domenico Beccafumi, Antonio Soliani, Domenico Ghir- q 

landi, Benozze Gozzoli, Perino del V ago, Giorgio Va- * q 
ſari, Sodorno, and Bronzino. The church wants light, — 
and has a flat roof, c. and every particular in it worth __ 
notice is deſcribed in a pompous folio, publiſhed at Rome — 
in 1705, with the title of of. Martini Theatrum Baſilice 1 
Piſanæ, in quo præcipuæ illius partes enarrationbus icontbuſque ms : 


| in xxxii Tab. oftenduntur, | 
Large an- On the outſide of the cathedral, on a pillar, ſtands a pert 


cient urn. large antique urn, or white marble vaſe, not unlike a — 
n flower- pot, and prettily embelliſhed with baſſo- relievo. — 
Whether it was the repoſitory of the aſhes of the dead, e. 
or ſerved for ſome other uſe is uncertain; the, inſcription n 0 
under it being too modern to command an abſolute credit, * 
133 which runs thus: | e 


2; e e il Talento, che Ceſare Imperatore diede a Piſa, col whe 
quale fi miſuraua lo cenſo che a lui era dato. | 


to ſv 

This was the gift of the emperor Ceſar to Piſa, being ſhru; 

© the meaſure of the tribute paid to him. | _ 

The baptiſ- The brate is of itſelf a large circular building, with * 

tery. a high cupola, but it has no lantern, or any opening at ron 

| the top, and is built all of white marble. The laſt judg- ene 
| | ment, repreſented in baſlo-relievo on the pulpit, by Ni- more 


cholas Piſano, cannot fail of pleaſing a curious eye. . 
Within the baptiſtery are eight pillars of oriental marble, bodie 
and every one of them cut out of a ſingle block. The 
large . marble font is divided by four partitions, which 1 4 
ſhews, that formerly baptiſm was here performed by im- being: 
merſion; and in the middle ſtands a bronze ſtatue of John at wh 
the Baptiſt. The architect of this bapiſtery was Giovanni Þy ot! 
Piſano, who diſpoſed the concavity of the cupola in ſuch a Kl. 
manner, that any noiſe. made below is followed with a 

Remarkable very loud and long double echo, which, as to its contri- i angle 
EY . , | Vance, = 
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vance, exceeds the echo of Simonetti near Milan, but 
the repetition is not ſo clear and diſtinct. Two perſons 
alſo whiſpering, . with their faces near the wall, oppoſite 
to each other, may converſe together without being over- 
heard by the company that ſtand between them . 

Though marble be indeed very common in the religious 
and other capital buildings at Piſa, yet the large columns 
and walls muſt not be thought to conſiſt wholly of it, for 
— made of other materials, and only incruſted with 
marble. 


Il Campo Santo, or the city burying- place, is an ob-II Campo 
long piece of ground, with a gallery round it, and divi-anto. 


ded by low ſtone walls into three equal parts; in the up- 
permoſt lie the nobility, the citizens in the middle, and 
the peaſants in the loweſt part. In the year 1228, the 
Piſans having ſent fifty gallies to the holy war, as auxilia- 
ries to the emperor Frederic II. the commanders, probably 
in imitation of the pious example of Helena, grand- mother 


to Conſtantine the Great, who ſent a quantity of earth why ſo 
from the Holy Land to Rome, took in a cargo of the called. 


earth near Jeruſalem, and brought it to this ccemetery, 
where it was obſerved to have ſuch a ſingular quality, that 
it cauſed the bodies interred in it, for the firſt eight hours, 
to ſwell prodigiouſly, which, in the ſucceeding eight hours, 
ſhrunk again to their natural proportion, and, within eight 
hours more, were conſumed to the very bone; but this 
virtue has been long ſince loſt ; and, if it ever exiſted, it 
was certainly owing to a mixture of a great quantity of 
ſtrong lime ; ſo that the ſuppoſed miracle might be eaſily 
renewed, if the burial-place did not afford room for many 
more than the inhabitants of this deſolate city. The Pi- 
fans have a tradition, that this virtue, of conſuming dead 
bodies within twenty-four hours, was obſerved particu- 
larly to decreaſe in the time of the plague, or any epide- 


* This is owing to the conſtruction of the cupola, which, inſtead of 


being an exact circle, muſt be elliptical ; and this has two fect, or points, 
at which two perſons diſpoſed to converſe together, without being heard 
by others who are preſent, are to ſtand with their faces cloſe to the 
wall. There the ſound or words pronounced are xefieted, and carried 
towards one of the foci, and, agreeably to the laws of reflection, with 
regard to the rays of light, ſound, or colliſion of two ſolid bodies, the 
angle of reflection is exactly equal to the angle of incidence. 14 
mic 
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Paintings, 
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mical diſtemper, by reaſon of the unctuouſneſs communi. 
cated to the ſoil, from the great numbers interred in it. 
The galleries were built by Giovanni Piſano, and finiſhed 
in 1289. On the walls are ſeveral ſcriptural. hiſtories, 
painted by ſeveral hands, among which the hiſtory of Job, 
in eight pieces, by Giotto, deſerves particular notice. 


- Bennoti Florentini, who is alſo buried here, has adorned 


Old picture 
of the laſt 
judgment, 


this gallery with the life of the patriarch Joſeph, in four 
compartments; and to Bufalmaco, or Andrea d'Orgagna, 
who died in 1389, it owes a very large repreſentation of 
the laſt judgment, in the middle of which is ſeen king 


Solomon hanging down his head, with all the other ſigns 


of a guilty conſcience. On our Saviour's left-hand, hell 
is repreſented, and on his right the manſions of felicity, 
crowded with monks and nuns : However, an angel is 
ſeen to take the freedom of dragging away a monk by the 
hair, as not qualified to be in ſuch good company. The 
invention of this piece is ſaid to be borrowed from Dante's 
poem on this ſubject. Of the other paintings to be ſeen 
here thoſe of Benozzo Gozzoli are the beſt, who has very 
happily introduced into his hiſtorical pieces the portraits 
of the moſt eminent perſons in his time. In one of theſe 
galleries or portico's are ſeventy or eighty large marble 
coffins, which by reaſon of the admirable bas-reliefs they 
are adorned with are ſuppoſed fo be the work of antiquity, 
Many perſons who diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their {kill 
in the arts and ſciences, or their military bravery, and are 


interred in the Campo Santo, have their monuments in the 


lleries, among which are thoſe of John Franciſco Vegi, 
Matthias Curti, Pamphili Columbino Leonardo, the ce- 
Jebrated civilian, whe died in 1632, Pagnino- Gaudentio, 


Juliano Viviani Antonio, and Carlo Antonio Puteo, 


archbiſhop of this city, who endowed a college in the 
Piazza dei Cavalieri for ſix ſtudents and a tutor. Filipo 


Decio, who was an excellent civilian, cauſed his monu- 


ment to be erected here whilſt he was ſtill living, with 
this epitaph, not greatly to the honour of his heirs : 


Phil. Decius——hoc ſepulchrum fibi fabricari curavit, ut 
pofterts furs crederet. 


Filipo 
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Filipo Decio, —unwilling to truſt his poſterity, has 
© provided himſelf with this monument.” 


Boncampagno, a lawyer, who died in the year 1574, i 
has erected to his relation pope Gregory XIII. in this ql 
place a moſt ſtately monument, adorned with ſeveral fine | 
ſtatues. . 

In another part of this gallery there is a piece of ſculp- Story of a 
ture in baſſo-relievo, though a very coarſe one, repreſent- dragon. | 
ing a dragon drawn in a carriage by oxen, and faid to be 10160 
caught in an iron cage by a ſingular contrivance of John, 109 
or Nino Orlandi ; an account of this exploit is delivered 510 
to us in the following inſcription near it : 1 


Hunc lapidem, quo inſculpta habetur icon illius ſerpentis ſroe 1 
Draconis, qui proximos agros vulgo Migliarino nuncupatos infeſtos 4 
habens hominibus atque armentts exitialis per Foannem ſeu Ni- 14 
num Orlandi in caveam ferream mira ingenii arte illeftus captus 
daufuſque morti datus eff, ne tam laudabile | ns temporum in 
juria obſaleſcat, ex Divi 2 Sacello eiſdem in agris, ubi res 5 
geſta eft, exſtructo, in hunc locum Piſanæ pietatis exemplum, | 5 
Eques 2 Gaetani Mdilis trans ferendum curauit, anno Salu- | 1 
tis MDCCVIIL. 1 


This ſtone (whereon is cut the figure of the ſerpent 
© or dragon which having long infeſted that part of the 5 
© neighbouring country, commonly called Migliarino, and FR 
© committed dreadfal havock among the inhabitants and | 
© their cattle, was by the admirable addreſs of John, or 
Nino Orlandi, allured into an iron cage where it was 
© killed) after being erected in St.- Joſeph's chapel, near 


0 © the ſcene of the action, that the memory of it might s 
[= © not be loſt by the injuries of time, was removed hi- | 
h ther as a memorial of Piſan gratitude, by order of Ft 
© Julio Gaetani, the ædile, or ſurveyor of the public = 
© buildings, Oc. in the year 1707.” 
ne 


The concern of the city of Piſa at the death of L. a 
and C. Cæſar, ſons to M. Marcellus, and grandſons to 11 5 
the emperor Auguſtus, by his daughter Julia, is ex- NN 
preſſed in theſe two inſcriptions : 


J. 


— — — — OO 
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Ancient in- Colonia Julia Piſana nunciata. morte L. Ceſaris Auguſti F. 
ſcriptions, cenſuit quotannis inferias illius manibus certo ritu mittendas per 


Antoninus. 


Lucius Cæſar, grandſon to Auguſtus, reſolved that of- 


E &. A 

J. k c 
n nb regen: of ce 
© The Julian colony at Piſa, on hearing the death of 

© ferings to his mares ſhould be annually performed with 
< certain rites by the magiſtrates, or other perſons inveſted 


© with public authority. In the year of Rome 756, of 
the Chriſtian zra IV.” 


© On | 
Coloma Fulia Piſana audita morte C. Cæſaris Augufti F. cen- 


ſuit, ut die, quo illius obitus nunciatus eſt, uſque ad eum diem, « 2 


quo /a relata ſunt, ab omni lætitiæ genere abſtineretur, utque if plac 
illi eodem modo, quo L. fratri parentatum fuerat, parentaretur, Wc g NA 
DCCLVUI. Chrifti vero ana V.. © 


© The Julian colony at Piſa receiving advice of the Wc dil. 
© death of Caius Czfar reſolved, that, from the day in 
© which the news of his death was brought till his aſhes In 
< be depoſited, all diverſions be intermitted, and his obſe- Wy. FIN 
© quies celebrated in the ſame manner as thoſe of his bro- uildin 
© ther Lucius, 'and moreover, that they be honoured with eps te 


* triumphal arches and ſtatues. In the year of the city nd in 


< 758, and of Chriſt V.“ lundred 
| vid 

On the pillar betwixt theſe two inſcriptions are theſo 8 

words: | the 

CAks. I. AEL. | * 


Adrianus Antoninus. Aug. Pius. M. Tr. P. VI. Coſ. III. 
Imp. II. P. P. Viam. AÆmiliam. vetuſtate. dilapſam. oper. 
amfliatis reſtituendam. curavit. a. Rama. M. P. CLXXXVIII. 
Which at full length runs thus, Cæſar. Imperator. Alis 
Adrianus. Antoninus. Auguſtus. Pius. Pontifex. Maximus. Tri- 
bunitia. poteſtate. VI. Canſul III. Imperator. II. Pater. Patriæ. 
Viam. Æmiliam. vetuſtate. dilapſam. operibus. ampliatis reſtitu- 
endam. curavit. a. Roma. millia, paſſuum CLXXXVIII. * 

6 The 
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The emperor Ælius Adrianus, Antoninus, Auguſtus, 

Pius being high prieſt, tribune the ſixth time, conſul 

© the third, and imperator or chief commander the fe- 

© cond time, the father of his country, cauſed the Æmi- 

© lian ancient way decayed by time to be magnificently 

« repaired for 188 miles from Rome,” 


Under the pillar is this following account : 


Lapis milliaris cum inſeript. Centeſimus hic ſuper oftogeſamum Ancient lap: 
avum ab Urbe Lapis, in Via Aimilia ad Piſanum mare ver- milliaris. 
gente a Cæſare Adriano Antonino Pio Imperatore olim poſitus eo-- 
que in loco qui vulgo Rimazzano nuncupatur inventus, huc ad me- 
noriam antiquitatis tuendam tranſlatus eft Equite Julio Gaitana | 1 
Edile A. D. MDCCIV. +40 


| © This mile-ſtone marked the hundredth, which was 1 

placed by the emperor Adrian Antoninus Pius at the 1 
* diſtance of above eighty- eight miles from the city, in | 

© the /Emilian road, leading to the ſea near Piſa, E 

found in the diſtrict of Rimazzano, for the better pre- | 

* ſervation of it as a valuable antique, Julio Gaetanis, the 15 

© #dile, removed it hither. A. D. 1704.” 


—— — — 
9 336 — 


In the cathedral church-yard, near the choir, ſtands The lezning 
he famous leaning round tower detached from any other tower. 
„ Wilding ; it is aſcended by three hundred and fifty-five 
ch {eps to the top, which is incloſed with a breaſt-work, » if 
y nd in it hang ſeven bells. Its height is computed at an 

aundred and eighty-eight feet; and to the eye it ſeems 

Iivided into eight partitions or ſtories, each of them ſur- (. 468 
1c Wounded with a colonnade of thirty-eight pillars, which in = | 

the rows are of the ſame thickneſs, but decreaſe in 
ength proportionably towards the top. The ground floor 
$ the only one without an opening betwixt the pillars, 
ut all the other ſtories form ſo many galleries or balco- 5 
ies which are carried round the tower. It was completed | 


P.+ 4 2 > r 


we the ear 1174, and one Wilhelm, a German, together 1 
1:15 With Bonanno, frequently mentioned above, are ſaid to " 
n- ve been the architects. The moſt remarkable thing in i 
vic. 


| is, that a plummet let down perpendicularly from the ; 
tp touches the ground at the diſtance of fifteen feet from AFB: 
| the | 
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the bottom of the tower. This ſurpriſing inclinatlon is 
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by many imagined to have been deſigned by the architects, 
as a proof of their {kill ; but ſuch a notion can only pro- 
ceed from want of knowing, that it is ſo far from ſhewing 
any great ſkill in architecture, that any common builder 
may do the like, eſpecially if his materials conſiſt of free- 
ftone. Nor is this the only leaning tower in Italy, for 
this defect, which creates ſo much wonder, is cauſed by 
an error in laying the foundation. The like is ſeen in 
the ſquare tower of La Gariſenda at Bologna, which yet 
may ſtand ſome ages, for the duration of ſuch a work does 
not abſolutely depend on its round figure, as Vaſari affirms, 
The leaning tower at Piſa has indeed no apartments with- 
in, the floors and cielings of which would ſhew whether 
the inclination was intended by the architects or not; but 
the pedeſtals of the loweſt row of pillars are a ſufficient 
proof that it was not, as they are ſunk much deeper in 
the earth on the ſide of the inclination than on the other. 


Church della The church della Spina makes but a mean appearance, 


Spina, 


Perſpective 


though in it is kept, as is pretended, a part of the igno- 
minious crown of thorns which our Saviour wore: the 
key of the repoſitory of this relic is always kept by one 
of the principal inhabitants of the city. 

In the Carmelites church are ſome good paintings by 
Maſſaccio, a fine altar of Florentine work, with ſeveral 
ſtatues and large pillars of white marble. _ 

St. Matthew's church, which belongs to the Benedic- 
tine nuns, is ſmall but very elegant, and particularly 
remarkable for the perſpeCtive painting in freſco on the 
roof of it; but the beholder muſt ſtand on a particular 
ſtone near the- middle of the pavement, for that is the 
point of view from whence all the figures, pillars, &c. of 
the picture are diſtinctly ſeen in their proper arrange- 
ment. | 

Oppoſite to this church, and on the other fide of the 
Arno, ſtands the old caſtle of Piſa, but, like another fort 
near the arſenal, it is of no manner of importance, The 
real citadel, which is a modern fortification, lies near St. 
Mark's gate; as for the city, it has only a bare wall and a 
ditch. The Arno divides the town into two parts, of 
which, that where the cathedral ſtands is both the largeſt 
and beſt built. The river here is of a conſiderable * 

eing 


Vor. 
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being within two hours journey of the ſea where it diſem- 
—— itſelf ; ſo that few cities in Italy are better ſituated 
for commerce. Piſa indeed formerly could not be ſaid to 


neglect ſuch an advantage ; but the firſt ſtep of the politic 


Florentines, after ſubduing this flouriſhing republic, was 


to deprive the Piſans of all their trade and wealth, leſt 
they ſhould enable them to attempt the recovery of their 
freedom. 


Piſa has no leſs than three bridges acroſs the Arno, and priagee, | j 


that in the middle is built with marble. F ormerly the in- 
habitants of the city on each fide of the river uſed eve 
ear to have a — 8 — on this bridge, like that 
twixt the Caſtellani and the Nicoloti on St. Barnabas's- 
bridge at Venice, to which the following inſcription on 
the Fcond pier of the bridge alludes : 


En moles 
Olim lapidea 
Vis ætatem ferens 
Nunc marmorea 
Pulchrior & firmior flat 
Simulato Marte 
Virtutis vere ſpecimen 


Sepe datura, 


This bridge, formerly of common ſtone, being de- 
© cayed by time, is rebuilt with marble, and of greater 
© ftrength and beauty; on it examples of real courage 
© will often be diſplayed in feigned battles.” 


On one of the pillars is this inſcription : 


FERDINANDO H. 
Mag. Duce Etruriæ 


Pacis ac Juſtitiæ ſtudia 
e HMagnanimitate 
an Et clementia inclyto 
nl VIII. luftris regnante 
dt. Ab Orbe re/tituta 
"_ A. MDCLX. 
ö © | 11 
Ty Vor. I. K k © In 
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„128 


© In the thirty Second year of the happy reign of Fer- 
« dinand II, * duke of Tuſcany, a prince famous for 
© his love of peace and juſtice ; for his magnanimity and 


© clemency; and in he year of the redemption of the 
4 wor Id i660; 


p On another ſtone of this bridge are theſe words: 


Pons annorum curſu & irrequietis aquarum pulfebus dejectus, 
non indignanti Arno repoſitus. 


This bridge being broken down by length of time, 
© and the impetuoſity of the water, the Arno aſſumed 
gentle current whilſt it was repairing.” 


In another place is this inſcription : 


Viator, perge gratus, ſemite compendium carpe, & urbis nu- 
per diguntte nunc ſociatæ beneficio fruere. 


© Go = traveller, and gratefully enjoy this ſhorter 
© way, by which the oy e rb is now 
united. = 


What a late writer has mentioned concerning an aque- 
duct before the Lucca gate, has no other foundation than 
that there is a large canal which extends to the moun- 
tains, parallel with the road to Lucca. 


Phyfic-gur- The phyſic-garden, ſituated near St. Stephen's church, 
den. 


is very large, and well ſtocked with all ſorts of curious 
plants. Here are alſo water-works, both for ornament 
and diverſion. At the entrance hang the ſkeleton and 
ſome other parts of a whale, and « over the door is this ne- 
ceſſary ares: 


Hic Argus efto, non Briareus. 
Here you may employ a hundred eyes, but not a hundred hands. 


Michael Angelo Tilly, profeſſor of botany at Piſa, 
and ſuperintendant of this garden, has publiſhed an ac- 


' Count 


count of its flowers, plants, &c. in a folio, printed at 
Florence. een een 108 HIV & AMT ane 
In the chamber of natural curioſities belonging to the 


phyſic-garden one ſees, among other things, a ſprig of 


coral growing on a human ſkull; two pieces of cryſtal, in 
one of which is a drop of water in perpetual motion, and 

in the other is a fly incloſed; The former brought to my 
mind one of the tears of Chriſt, when he wept at Laza-/ 

| rus's grave , of which the Benedictines at Vendome find 
their account in the great reſort drawn thicher by ſuch a 
venerable relic, but which, in reality, is only ſuch a na- 

» I tural curiofity as the above; and the poet Claudian ſaw 


e like curioſi ich occaſtoned chis ingeniot „ 
pk - curiolity, wh v | . 7 85 — gr 


f F | 12 | foo VT") 
Solibus indamitum glacies Alpina rigore mm 

Sumebat, nimio jam pretioſa gau. 
Nee potuit toto mentiri corpore gemmamy (7 0000 fl! 
Sed medio manſit praditor orbe late. 
Auttus honor; liguidi creſcunt miraculu ſuxi bon no | 


er Et conſervate plus merut is aque g LL 0140 019017 3:48 
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Deep in the ſnowy Alps a lump of ide 
© By froſt was harden'd to a mighty price 2 

le- Proof to the ſun, it now ſecurely lies, 

And the warm dog: ſtar's hotteſt rage dehes : 


£5 
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in- © Yet ſtill, unripen'd in the dewy mines, + 

© Within the ball a trembling water ſhines, 
ch, That through the cryſtal darts its ſpurious rays, 
0us © And the proud ſtone's original betrays : 
ent © But common drops, when thus with cryſtal mix'd, 
and © Are valued more than if in rubies fix d. 
ne- ; 


I have already animadverted on the miſtake of the an- 
cients in aſcribing to cryſtal the ſame origin with ice; and 
believe I have taken notice of an amethyſt, with a drop 
of water in it, to be ſeen in Sir Hans Sloan's cabinet at 

nds. London. | 


ount *W ©'3 On 


Piſa, x' 4 Thierv, who was a good catholic, has not ſerupled to expoſe the 
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On the little ſilver coin at Piſa the virgin Mary is repre- 
ſented with. a veil, and this motto . omnes ſpecioſa; 
Incomparable in beauty.“ On the reverſe, Aaſpice Pi- 
ſas ; © Be favourable to Piſa.? | 

The diſtance from Piſa to Lucca is twelve Italian miles, 
and the road is moſt delightful, eſpecially in dry weather, 
when, inſtead of — mount St. Julian, one may 
keep along the plain. The country is divided into ſquare 
incloſures, and planted with charming rows of trees, with 
vines twining round them, which luxuriantly intermingle 

their branches at the top, and form beautiful feſtoons. 

In ſummer and autumn nothing can exceed this tract of 

land, the mountain, which runs all the way on the right, 

being covered with olives and cypreſs-trees of an extraor- 

dinary height. Though the winters here are not very 

mild, and the nights of late have been ſo froſty, that, in 

thoſe parts of the road which are not expoſed to the ſun, 

Flax grow- the carriages make not the leaſt impreſſion ; yet I obſerved 
ing in win- here ſeveral fields ſown with flax, which looked extremely 
_ green, and the flax half an ell high in winter; as it does 
not ripen till May, it muſt be an extraordinary kind, to 

weather ſuch froſty nights without receiving any damage. 

Other fields I ſaw full of white cabbages, a large kind of 
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Account of Lucca and Piſtoia. 


SIR, 


F HErepublic of Lucca is not above thirty Italian miles in Luc:a, 1 
circumference; but the fertility of the ſoil, and the 4 
mildneſs of its government, have been ſuch attractive in- ä 1 
ducements for ſettling here, that the inhabitants of the iN 
city, and the hundred and any villages belonging to it, Village, 1 
are computed to be an hundred and twenty thouſand, of 15 
which thirty thouſand are able to carry arms. Nothing 
however but a foreign ſupport can preſerve Lucca from 
becoming a prey to the great duke of Tuſcany, who has 
Jaready found means to hem it on all ſides with his territories, 
Several attempts have already ſhewn an impatience in thoſe 
princes to unite this ſo beautiful and convenient a ſpot to 
their other dominions, and to involve Lucca in the ſame #| 
alamitous deſtiny with Florence, Sienna, and Piſa. 
Plauſtble pretences for a quarrel wil frequently ariſe, not 
only from diſputes about limits, ſo natural to contiguous 
ates,* but from the obſtinate refuſal of the Lucqueſe to 
xcknowledge the family of the Medicis great dukes of 
uſcany, allowing them only the title of dukes in Tuſ- 
any. = ſuch a nden an univerſal concord and har- 
nony is of abſolute neceſſity for tranſmitting to poſterity 
e bleſſings of their darling goddeſs LIBERTY, whoſe 
ame they bear on their arms, and whoſe image 1s not 
nly imprefſed on their coins, but alſo on the city-gates, 
i all their public buildings. 
Their council of ſtate is compoſed of a gonfalentere, or Government 
T. we, and nine ſenators, who are all members of the | 
reat council, and are changed every two months. 18 
heſe counſellors, who are called anziani, or elders, 
K k 3 bear 


Troops, 


Revenue; 


Largeneſs of The city is three Italian miles in circumference, and 


the city. 


Ramparts. 


duſtrlous. The ſmall kind of olives, which grow here, 


Manners, 


Police, 


out When they 


LUCC A 
bear the title of excellentiſſimi, and, whilſt in office, live in | 
the republic's palace, where their expences are defrayed at i 
the charge of the ſtate ; but, when they go abroad on their t 
own private concerns, it muſt be incagnito, and in a cloſe ſ 
ſedan, with the curtains drawn. A doge is not capable of P 
being re- elected till the expiration of ſeven years. The C 


great council above-mentioned conſiſts of a hundred and © 
thirty of the nobility, and a hundred and ten commoners, 
who are changed every two years. The palace guard is om 


a corps of ſeventy-ſix Switzers, and the reſt of the re- bl 
public's forces may conſiſt of about five hundred men. 


Its ordinary revenue is computed at four hundred thou- 
ſand ſcudi, * or crowns. 


is fortified with eleven baſtions, which, with the other 
works, are planted with two hundred and eighty pieces 
of cannon. The ramparts are very pleaſant, being 
planted all round with four rows of trees, and in ſome 
arts with more. The country in which the city ſtands 
is a delicious plain, terminated on all fides by a chain 
of mountains. The ſkill and induftry of the inhabitants, 
in their Mk and other manufactures, have gained this 
city the honourable ſurname of indu/frioſa, or the in- 


are excellent, and the oil they produce is accounted the 
beſt in all Italy. From this commodity no inconſider- 
able profit accrues to the republic. e city contains 
near forty- four thouſand inhabitants, whom mer 
for candor and politeneſs, and their decent eaſy beha- 
viour. Here are ſeen more young women in the ſtreets, 
ſhops, churches, and ſchools, than in any other part 
of Italy, which may ſerve as an excellent pattern tc 
thoſe of moſt Roman-catholic countries. Their police 
is very commendable, and great attention is ſhewn in 
ſuppreſing luxury, ſuperfluous magnificence, and ſuc 
diſſipations as often prove ſo deſtructive to families 
where no ſuch reſtraints take place. At entring the city 
travellers muſt deliver up their fire-arms ; but *tis on 
informing the Fee at what gate they intend to gt 

leave the city, and they are ſure to fin 
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them there: They are likewiſe allowed to wear their 
ſwords for three days, but afterwards muſt have a par- 
ticular licenſe, which generally is granted only to per- 
ſons of high rank, the knights of Malta, and St. Ste- 
phen, No commoner, though he be one of the coun- 
cil, muſt appear with a ſword, and no ſoldier with- 
Out. 


Strangers never fail to be welcomed here with an Serenades, 


evening ferenade, which is accompanied with an hum- 
ble intimation, that they would be pleaſed to make ſome 
returns for ſuch an honour. The houſes are generally 
well built, and the ſtreets well paved and broad, but moſt 
of them irregular. 

The palace of the republic is large and ſpacious, with- 


out any thing curious, unleſs it be the arſenal, which Arſenal, 


makes a part of it, and has always arms in readineſs for 
twenty thouſand men. 


The cathedral is a very ſpacious building, of the CGo- The cathe- 


thic kind, which in Italy is called Architectura Tedeſ-%. 
ca; the patron of it is St. Martin; and among the moſt 


valuable curioſities are a piece of the Lord's-ſupper, by 
Tintoretti ; the admirable marble monument of the Giui- 


nigi E by Andrea Della Quercia; and a baſſo-relievo, 
as Pi 


by Nicho ſano. In the veſtry are eight large ſilver 
buſts, and a golden crucifix of moſt exquiſite workman- 
ſhip, there being no leſs than twenty-four images on it. 
This crucifix is faid to have been pledged by the Piſans 
for twenty-four thouſand ſcudi for a limited term; but as 
they deferred to redeem it till the laſt day, and then com- 
ing too late, the gates of Lucca were ſat againſt them. 
The chief relic in this church is the Volto 8 

wooden crucifix, believed to have been carved by the diſ- 
ciple Nicodemus, and very different from others, the 
body being covered with a velvet or damaſk robe, em- 
broidered with gold; and on the head, inſtead of a wreath 
of thorns, is a golden crown glittering with jewels. It 
ſtands in a chapel, adorned with porphyry and marble pil- 
lars, where it daily receives the moſt profound adoration 


of the people, with ſeveral filver lamps continually burn- 
ing before it; and, as a further mark of the city's vene- ' 


ration, the. image of it is ſtruck on the coin. Several 
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ood manuſcripts are likewiſe to be ſeen in the library be- 


onging to this chur en. 

Privilege of T he ſee of Lucca, like that of Bamberg, and ſome 
| dog of others, is under the immediate juriſdiction of the pope, 
which intitles the biſhop to the pallium and croſs, like 
archbiſhops, and on public ſolemnities the canons are 
dreſſed like cardinals. | 

In St. Fredian's church they ſhew a ſtone ſixteen feet 
in St. Fre- long, ſeven and a half in breadth, and fourteen inches 


dian's thick, but chiefly valued by the credulous on account of 


504. | 


church. the inſcription upon it, ſignifying, that in the ſixth cen- 
tury St. Fredian, and ſome of the canons, carried it up- 
on their ſhoulders ſeveral miles, and then putting it into a 
cart, drawn by two heifers, brought it to the city to be 
employed in building the church. On a monument in 
this church is the following inſcription : 
Hic jacet corpus S. Ricardi Regis Angliæ. 
King N © Here lies the body of St. Richard, king of England. 
chard : | 
England, _ 


And over it, 


| Agno D. Ricardum beatificanti, 
To the lamb who makes St. Richard happy.“ 


But how the body of any of the kings of England, of 
chat name, came hither, is what the hiſtory of that coun- 
try ſays nothing of. | 

Font. The font in St. Fredian's church is a piece of ancient 
workmanſhip of white marble, adorned with ſeveral 
images, and of the ſame ſize with that of Piſa, and is ſaid 
to have ſerved for immerſion of proſelytes. On one of 
the altars lies the corpſe of St. Sitta. Another piece 


Cardinal Which deſerves notice here, is the tomb of cardinal Bon- 
_— viſi, a native of Lucca, the marble and inlaid work being 


extremely beautiful. 

Painting in On the high altar, in the church of St. Maria, Corto 
buch. Landini, is the aſſumption of the virgin Mary, by Guido 
* Den Rheni; 
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Rheni ; on each ſide are ſome other pieces by the ſame 

hand. Another altar exhibits the virgin Mary in the 

clouds, and two perſons kneeling before her, with this 

inſcription : figs 
Ut gjus nive dealbemur. © 

s May our fins be covered by her ſnow-like innocence.” 


The roof of this church is covered with fine painting in 


freſco and gilding, and its altars are decorated with ex- 


cellent pieces of ſculpture in marble. 


In the church of St. Paulinus, one of the patrons of Sculpture in 


the city, are ſeveral admirable pieces in baſſo-relievo, b 
Baccio di Monte-lupo, who is alſo interred there. The 
high altar deſerves particular notice. 

Over the main entrance of the church of St. Pietro 
Maggiore is the following account of a gameſter: 


In 1 7 77 8 mirabili, que in hac imagine A. D. 
MDCLXXXVIII. ab impis aleatore taxillis appetita, mox 
confracto ejuſdem brachio, poſt unius param cunctis benefica e 
porta urbis in Petri templum delata omnium votis cœlum hic - af 
rit, Operarii B. M. V. & S. P. MA. P. P. A. Sal. MDCCVI. 


The workmen of the bleſſed virgin Mary, and of 
5 the church of St. Pietro Maggiore, raiſed this monu- 
© ment to him who is wonderful in the miracles wrought 
© by his mother, who, in the year 1688, was ſtruck with 
dice by an impious gameſter, whoſe arm was imme 
« diately broken. After puniſhing one wretch, ſhe beſtows 
© her favours on all; and, being brought from the city 
© pate to St. Peter's church, ſhe opens heaven to the 
« prayers of all her votaries. 1706,” 


This miracle, in which the impious offender came off 
with only a broken arm, is to be diſtinguiſhed from that 
in commemoration of which a monument is ſet up in the 
Auguſtines church. The ſtory goes, that a gameſter, in- 
raped at his ill luck, is ſaid to have thrown a ftone at 
the image of the virgin Mary, by which the infant would 
certainly have been damaged, had ſhe not nimbly re- 


moved 
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| moved it from her right to her left arm (where to this 
day it continues) and that, out of the wound which the 
virgin received by the blow, a great quantity of blood 
| | iſſued; it is added, that the criminal was immediately 
| ſwallowed up by the earth. Without the church is 
| ſhewn both the place where this mifcreant was at play, 
| and where the image ſtood in the church-wall ; but it is 
no placed within the church. In the Chapella del Saſſo 
are ſeen the ſtone faſtened in an iron ring, the image, and 
the opening of the earth, which the vulgar believe to be 
bottomleſs, and to terminate perpendicularly in hell; but 
it is too narrow to receive a man of any bulk : however 
| it is very carefully kept with an iron cover, faſtened with 
| two iron bolts. On one fide, near the image, is this in- 

1 ſcriptioh : | 


1 | Protuat ut culpam, dat Virgo ſanguinis undam 
i At cadit, ignorans impius efſe pram. 


O40. > 084 +a a en; i ns $i Go 
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To efface his crime, the virgin pours forth ſtreams M 
of blood, but the impious wretch dies ignorant of her to 


goodneſs and clemency. Gn 
On the other ſide : cit 

| | | hi 
| Virgims ante aras veſtra pro gente Patron: : l 
Aſſedua Mariam ſollicitate prece, mil 
the 


© fore the altars of the virgins and pray continually to ſun 


| 

© Ye governors and magiſtrates, preſent yourſelves be- thr 
| | 

| Mary in behalf of the people committed to your charge. the: 


. plac 
[ Under the image, and likewiſe in the print of this mi- not 
} racle, which is ſold here, is the following account: cou 


| Hanc Deiparæ imaginem in Eccleſia D. Auguſlini Luce ul. 
(| tam à perdito aleatore olim ſaxo percuſſam, mira ſanguinis effu- 
| ſione inſignem, filio a dextera in læuam tramſlato mirabilem, in- 

io dehiſcente terra in infernum ſepulto terribilem, Illuftr. ac Rer. 
Sacroſanctæ Vaticanæ Baſilice Canonici triplex prodigtum wenerat fy 
urea corona redimiri curdrunt. Anno Salutis MDELXX XX. 5 Pi 


Tu d. 
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This image of the mother of God, which formerly 
ſtood to bt adored without the church of St. Auguſtine, 
being hit with a ſtone, from the hand of an impious 
gameſter, is famous for a wonderful effuſion of blood 
which followed ; ſhe received the blow herſelf; and, to - 
ſave her infant ſon, miraculouſly removed him from the 
right to the left arm. It is likewiſe terrible, for havin 
cauſed the earth to open, and thro' the chaſm ſending 
this moniter of impiety down quick into hell. The 
moſt illuſtrious and reverend canons of the Vatican, as 
a token of their veneration for this three-fold miracle, 
have cauſed a golden crown to be placed on this image 
in the year 1690.” 
In this church is alſo ſeen a picture of the annunciation 
of the virgin Mary, by Ubaldi of Sienna, and of her aſ- 
ſumption, by Raphael. 
St. Romano, a church belonging to the Dominicans, is St. Romano, 
remarkable for an excellent piece of the Madonna della 
Ns Miſericordia, by Frate, or as he is uſually called Fra Bar- 
er tolomeo di S. Marco, of whoſe painting there is alſo a 
fine Madonna in St. John's church, | 
In the centre of one of the ſquares or piazza's of this 
city, is a white marble ſtatue of the virgin Mary upon a 
high pillar. | 
The diſtance from Lucca to Piſtoia is twenty Italian Road to Pi- 
miles; the firſt five miles are over a moſt charming plain, ſtoia. 
the reſt of the way, till within a few miles of Piſtoia, is 
be. through a mountainous country, but cultivated to the very 
to ſummits, and * divided into terraſſes, one above ano- 
ge. ther, forms no di agreeable proſpect. The road in moſt 
places is paved, and in dry weather, the hills excepted, 
mi- not bad. There cannot be a finer ſcene than the plain 
country hereabouts; even the Milaneſe muſt yield to it 
in a variety of pleaſing objects: ; 
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Here all the ſeaſons laviſh all their pride, 
© Blofloms, and flow'rs, and fruits, together riſe, 
And the whole year in gay confuſion lies.“ 


Piſtoia was anciently famous for the defeat of Cati- Pittoia; 
line, and, in later ages, for the tumults of the Guelphs on 
and Gibellines, but at preſent is in ſuch a low "0x | 
Iu at, | 


Fertility of 
the ſoil, 


.. of ſcriptural 2 in baſſo-relievo. 


The baptiſ- | 


(ery, 


that, tho' it be a large town, the number of its inhabi- 
tants does not exceed five thouſand ; however, they do 
not want ambition for making a figure, there being abun- 
dance of inſcriptions here ſubſcribed with P. P. P. or Po- 
pulus Piſtoirenſts 9 0999 Erected by the people of Piſtoia,” 
in imitation of the ancient Romans. Their country is 
very fruitful, and produces very fine water-melons, which 


are alſo of a very uncommon ſize. It is probably owing 


to this fertility of the country, and the cheapneſs of pro- 


viſion, on account of the ſmall number of its inhabitants, 
that near forty noble families have choſen this place for 
their reſidence. The cathedral is a Gothic ſtructure, in 
which are ſeveral good monuments of its biſhops, parti- 
cularly that erected to cardinal Fertoguerra, begun by 
Andrea  V errochio, and finiſhed by Lorengetti. Behind 
the high altar is the aſcenſion of Chriſt painted on wood, 
by Bronzino. On the wall, near the font, are five pieces 
Not far from theſe 
is the following inſcription : | 
Lino, eximio Juris interpret! Bartholigue praceptori digniſſumo, 
Populus Piſtojenſis civi ſuo B. M. Obiit anno Dom. 1330. 


© The people of Piſtoia erected this monument to the 
* memory of their worthy fellow-citizen Cino, a moſt 
expert lawyer and preceptor to Barthole. He died in 
© the year 1336. | 1 


Below it a little ſtone has the following words on it: 


Ofſa Domini Cini Juriſconſulti eminentiſſimi ex antiqua 2 
phago ad cenotaphium ſuum recollecta. 1624. 


© The bones of the celebrated Cino the famous civilian 
were brought hither from the place where they were 
« depolited in an old ſtone coffin in the year 1624. 


Above the inſcription are fome pieces in baſlo-relievo 
by Andrea Piſano, repreſenting Cino reading lectures to a 
numerous audience. Cino's literary accompliſhments may 
be judged of by his intimacy with the famous Petrarch. 

On the area before the - cathedral ſtands the W 


which is a large and loſty octangular ſtructure, me 
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uſed for baptiſing proſelytes. It is much of the ſame ſize 
with that of Piſa, and the veſſel within it, which is large 
enough for the immerſion of adults, is of white marble. 
The only uſe they make of it at preſent is to fill it with 
holy water for the ſervice, of the whole year which is con- 
ſecrated in this font in the paſſion week. 
In the Franciſcan church are ſeveral large pieces of Franciſcan 
painting, particularly a laſt ſupper, and Lazarus riſing church. 


from his grave by Branſina. On a tomb-ſtone here I ob- 
ſerved this inſcription : 


Hic jacet egregius legum Doctor, Magiſter Thomas de W:/ton, Tomb of Dr. 

Anglicus, qui obiit A. D. MCCCCULL die xxix. menſis — 55 apa 

Auguſti. Ejus anima in pace requieſcat, mma, 
g 72 n pace reguieſ 


© Here lies that excellent profeſſor of law maſter Tho- 
© mas de Weſton, an Engliſhman, who died A. D. 
« MCCCCL. (or MCCCCVIIL for the figure is almoſt 
* obliterated) on the 29th of Auguſt. May his ſoul reſt 


in peace.” 
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The church of St. Franceſco di Sali is worth ſeeing, St. Franceſcs 
there being ſeven fine pictures painted by Andrea del di Sali. 


Sarto, ſo called from his father's being a taylor, in Ita- 

lian, farto. | | 
St. Proſpero's church belongs to the fathers of the ora- St. Proſpe- 10 

tory, to whom, ſome years ago, cardinal Fabroni made“ o church, jy 

a preſent of this fine new edifice and a library, beſides |: 

other conſiderable benefactions. The library, excluſive 

of the manuſcripts, conſiſts of fourteen thouſand volumes, 

and is open every day. This magnificent donation was 

made in the year 1726; and in the.pope's ratification of 

it a permiſſion is granted to the fathers of having prohi- 

bited books of every kind, in this library, on condition 

that they keep them carefully locked up, and allow thoſe 

only to look into them who can produce a licence for Licence for pr 

that purpoſe from the ſee of Rome. In the anti-cham- Nbiteg pro- 9 

der of the library are two pieces in baſſo-relievo repreſent- books. Fi. 

ing the ſhepherds coming to the ſacred manger, and the 

taking of Chriſt down from the croſs, both admirably exe- 

cuted in marble by Cornaquini, and of the ſame height, 


which is not above three or four feet. 
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Epiſcopal pa- The epiſcopal palace which joins to the cathedral; is 
| . a mean building, but pope Leo XI, having been biſhop of 
| Piſtoia, has a ' in it erected to his memory. 
| pee 3 From Piſtoia to Florence is a journey of twenty Italian 
| Cajano. miles, if inſtead of going through Prato one leaves it on 

| the left-hand. Within ſeven ſes and an half of Florence 
| one comes to Poggio 4 Cajano, where pope Leo X. of 
| | the houſe of Medicis laid the foundation of a palace on 
| account of the pſtaſant views of the neighbouring moun- 
tains, which was finiſhed by the great duke Francis. Its 
| outſide has nothing of ſplendor or magnificence, but to 
| lovers of painting it preſents a fine entertainment within 
| by a great variety of pictures by Lavinia, Fontana, Han- 
mbal Caracci, Paul Rubens, Antonio Domenico Gabbi- 
ani, Georgio Baſari, &c. The paintings in the large hall 
are by Andrea del Sarto, Franciabigio, and Giacomo da 
Pontormo. Here is a gallery which goes round the whole 
building on the outſide, and a menagery of two Italian 

miles in circumference. 5 8 3 2 
The country here produceth a kind of very large thick 
reeds or canes, which are uſed in the vineyards inſtead of 
| 25 les; and it is very remarkable that the horned cattle 

E are univerſally White. } 

The road from Piſtoia to Florence is far from being 
diſagreeable, but exhibits no villa's or plantations to the 
view, and conſequently, as may be eafily conceived, there's 
the greater number of them in the neighbourhood of Flo- 
rence. 


Florence, Jan. 24, 17 30. 


A RON . of cymbals 
ſu opoſed to have been on his 
veſtments page 4 
k Abortions 347 
of WY Abſtinence from blood 61N 
le  Abuſes eccleſiaſtical) 127 
Academy of cadets 157 
ne Wl Agate extraordinary piece of 148 
he art of painting on 155—re- 
e's markable change ina piece 156 


lo- Aix baths, an account of 227— 
cuſtom at one of them ibid. 
Allen Mr. engliſh miniſter 198 
Alſace, natyre of its roads 167 
Alchymy, ſatirical definition of 45 
Meſlindria, why called della Pe- 
glia 440 
1 VI. pope, his remark- 
able correſpondence with the 
emperor of the Turks 396 —his 
venality 397 
Allenge, chevalier de, remark- 
able behaviour 247 — honour 
done him by the king of Sar- 
dinia ibid. 
Ums, odd way of aſking 438 
Ups, an account of them 173 
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Alpen, criticiſm on the word 445, 
446 N 

Altar, merry conſecration of one 
806—cloth, remarkable 389 
Amadeus, D. of Savoy, his viciſ- 
ſitudes 203 
Amazon, Swediſh 116 
Ambergris, account of 45, 45 N 
Ambras, account of the curioſi- 
ties kept in the caſtle of 36 
Amſterdam, large piece of am- 
ber preſented to the Eaſt- India 
company of 46 N 


Angelo, Michael, flatters the 
clergy 44 
Antiquity, no proof of true reli- 

.gion 152 N 
Annonciada, order of, account 
of it 271 


Apothecaries, a regulation con- 
cerning them 337 —ſearchers 
appointed to examine their me- 


dicines ibid. 
Aqueduct, ſubterranean and large 
"Of 


Arc river, natural caſcades of 230 
Arians, firſt battle againſt them 


425 


Arme- 


N 


Armenians, their religion 48 3 


Arthur, the ſtatues o 3 
Arva river, account of 224 
Aſti, its pleaſant ſituation 442 


Augsburg, its town-houſe 89 
Auguſtine, St. diſpute about his 
body 435 
Auſtria, Don John inceſtuous 
birth of 32 N 
Aymon, his extraordinary height 
39 —ſtory of him ibid 


B 
Banditti, account of them 345 
great encouragement for ſup- 
preſſing them ibid. 
Barbatus's large hawthorn 111 
Batchelors excluded from lucra- 
tive employments 181 
Baden, margrave of, ſmart ſay- 
ing of his miniſter 154 
Baſil, its largeneſs, pavement of 
its ſtreets, Oy of its 
clocks 169—its remarkable po- 
"Age = ibid. 
Baſſo relievo's of St. Paul's con- 
- verſion cenſured 417 
Bavaria, elector of, error of his 
behaviour in Tirol 53—elec- 
treſs of, a very ſingular lady 
3 of 75—its many fe- 
ivals ibid. great advantage it 
makes of ſalt 76—-devotion of 
the elector's ſiſter go— his dogs 
well provided for 84 
Bean ore, its iron 148 
Beard, remarkable long one 21 
Beggars, none at Genoa 472 
Belloti, his peculiar art 414 
Bells baptized 6—when firſt caſt 
ee on cloaths 38—a 
filver one 161 


Berg, criticiſm on the word 448 
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Bern, batchelors excluded from 
profitable employments there 
179, I180— degeneracy there 
181—its arſenal 183— ſingu- 
lar attention concerning arms, 

and its forces 187 

Bernſtorff, baron, firſt propoſes 
the march of the confederate 
army into Germany 100—his 
knaviſh ſecreta ibid. 

Black ſlate table, very remarkable 

e 136 

Blockſberg, obſervations on 11 

Blood, uſed in boiling ſalt 61 

Boden-ſee or lake, deſcription of 
16 and N—remarkable ſalmon 
trouts in, and how ſecured 
alive I7 

Bomb ſhells, fill'd with louis 


d'ors 1 312 
Books, prohibited 509 
Borgo, marquis del, his ſmart 

anſwer 361 
Boromean iſlands, enchanting 

beauty of them 374 
Boromeo, counteſs, a very ex- 

traordinary lady 398 


— — 


„ St. Charles, pompous 
images of him 388, 389 
Braw, Hans, his gigantic ſtature 


52 
Breach at Turin, reſource againſt 
it 318 


Bregentz foreſt, ſtrange cuſtom 
there 25 
Bridge, wonderful 468 
Brifac, medal on it 167 
Brunette, a remarkable fort 238 
Brunſwick, number of the clergy 
there 102 N 
Buffoon, ſaying of one 118 
Building, regulation concerning 
it 323 
Bur- 
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lake 179—where found in win- 0 
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Catinat marſhal, invades Pied- 
mont 311—his generoſity 312 
Cattle, horned 510 
Cavalieri, remarkable fraternity 
of 408 
Cayern remarkable . 248 
Cellar without its equal 
Cennis, mount, account of 231, 
&c. wild beaſts in 235—why 
its inhabitants are called mar- 


tons 234 
Chaffers, great numbers on a 
Vor, I. 


120 


Burgundians, ſlaughter of them 
189 ter ibid, devaſtation by 18 | 
Burial place, remarkable one 491 Chairmen in Savoy, their prodi- T 
Burials, ſhocking at Turin 331 gious activity 234 
—cuſtom at 472 Chambery 227 
Buttons, remarkable ſet of 78 Chariot, drawn by ſtags 119 N | 
8 | Charles the fat, cataſtrophe of 
g 20 | 
Caars Trolden, wonderful ſer- V. his inceſtuous amour 9 
pent 41 N 32 N—ſayingon the Germans il 
Cadets, of 157 and Spaniards 42 N —XlIth. i 
Calvin, his grave unknown 215 his precipitancy x12—the bold, 1 
Candleſticks ſilver, of prodigious his cataſtrophe 183, 184—the „ 
weight 159 XIIch of Sweden, what call'd 1 
Canſtadt teeth 137 by the Turks 194—inſtances 1 
Caput Meduſæ 136 of his obſtinacy to his grand- 4 
| Caraffa, a very extraordinary mother, &c. 195—manner of 
cheat. 359 life ibid. — compariſon with 
| Caramuel, his verſatile genius Alexander the Great ibid.— 
and account of him 131 converſation betwixt him and 
Carcano, his on 418 F. B. 195—reflexions on his 
| Carignan princeſs of, ftory of conduct ibjd.—his regard to a 
| her 266 dog 465—11d. of England, his 
Carnaval, diſputes about it 425 mitte es 433 
‚ Carriages, manner of, from Ge- Chartereuſe, remarkably ſuperb 
neva to Ita] 221 433—the fathers waggiſh 434 
Caſcade, very remarkable 230 its hoſpitality 435 
Cataracts forming rainbows 9 N Cheapneſs of former times 121 
Cathedral of Milan, its grandeur Cheſnuts, method of preparin 
384, &c. them | 358 


Chivaſſo, clocks ther 9 

Chryſolaris John, reſtorer of the 
Greek language, account of 
23, &c. 

Ciziſbei, Genoeſe gallants 455 

Clergy of Wurtemberg, their in- 
comes 127 —kept under 298— 
their becoming morals 303— 
ſtory of their indelible chara- 
Cter 243 

Coaches, why not uſed at Genos 


450 
LI Cobalt 


LN DEX. 


Cobalt | 106 
Coloredo, count, character of 
. 382 
Commercial companies, advan- 
vantages of them 103 N 
Confederate army, march of, into 
Germany, by whom propoſed 
100 


Conjuring looking-glaſſes 43 


Conſtance, diſgrace meant there 
to an image of John Huſs 21 
—idle notion of the ſpot where 


he ſuffered 22 
Conſuls, ſtile and form of their 
paſſes | 473 


Coral, a very curious one 43 
Corn, regulation concerning it 
i "BRO 
Corpus Chriſti, deſcription of its 
feſtival 70 
Cote la, good wine of 199 
Countries, fatal to poiſonous 


creatures 91 
Crown of iron 2 
Crutzmanna, idol of 163 


Cryſtal,” obſervation of Pliny on 
 49—different opinions about 
its generation 222, &c. — 
Pliny's account confuted 222 
'N &c.—Linnzus's account of 
it 223 N—mine of it in Swit- 
- zerland 223—luſftres remark- 
able 261 — looking-glaſs the 
largeſt ever made 384 — re- 


markable piece of 425 
Cudgel, why called a Bohemian 
- ear-picker 37 


Cunico, abbe count de, his ſud- 
den change to a virtuous life 


bs | 248 
Curioſity, geographical, on an 


__ eminence I2 


Cuſin, Engliſh nobleman, an ac- 


count of him 177 
Cuſtom, odd 400 
Cuſtoms, their bad footing at 
Cymbals, why worn on cloaths 

38 — thoſe on Aaron's veſt- 

ments 47 

| Eag 
D Ear 
Danube, ſource and deſcription 

of 2 12 Ech 

Daucourt, his blaſphemous flat- X 


tery on Lewis XIV. _ 159 
Daun, count of, his character 


82 

Dauphin, accident at the 4 

cings for his birth 164 

Deaths- dance 170 
Declivity, prodigious celerity of ed; 
the paſlage down it 232 Woes 


Debts, prudent liquidation of 73 Finla 
—law concerning the diſcharge: W by 


of them 211 Heph 
D'entryve, marquis, his bravery fed 

and noble ſaying 312 Þ up. 
Dirt, revenue ariſing from it 


212 

Doge of Genoa, ſtory of his 
election 456—compliment paid 
him at the expiration of his 
office 457 
Dogs, trained up for finding 
truffles 357 —epitaphs on 464 
Dominicans, their remarkable 
theological propoſitions 299 N 
Dominichini, indiſcretion of 51 
Doria, prince of, his humour at 
entertaining Charles V. 461 
—account of _ 44808 
Dragon, ftory of 49} 
Dung, of cattle, gathered up 450 


Dur! 
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Durer Albert, admirable piece of 


his, and mark of his works 
BE, | | 84. 
Durlach, account of 150—mar- 
grave of, ſaying of prince Eu- 
gene about 1354 


Eagle, its longevity 87 
karthquake, ſurpriſing effects of 
| 190 
Echo, very extraordinary, ac- 
counted for 428 - remarkable 


5 

2 

J 490 
r 

2 


Eaſtern magi, obſervations on 
them 405 
ecleſiaſtical ſeminaries, imper- 


4 tance. of them 125, 126 N— E 
10 foundations, king of France's 
of |} edict againſt them 127 N 
32 ggs, uſed in boiling ſalt 61 
73 Enlaſs, an ingenious contrivance 


by a peaſant 94 
lephant, ſkeleton of one petri- 
hed dug up 138 — teeth hung 
up in temples 139 
mboſſed work, remarkable 425 


12 Emerald, remarkably large 19— 
his matrix of 48 — account of one 
aid TT | 467 
his Wngland, republicans there alter 
457 che Lord's prayer 101-—king 
ling of, prayed for publicly at Ge- 


404 Þ neva 213 —yearly ſums laid 
able ¶ out in foreign filk 355 
9 N Engliſh travellers, propenſity to 
" 51 I adventures. 2602—adventure of 
ir at an Engliſh nobleman 261— 
461 cultivate filk in Georgia 355 
468 their ſilks highly valued in Italy 


493 ibid. —their factory at Leghorn 
p 4508 greatly reſpected 478 
Duret 


Engliſhman, corpulent 233 —car- 
ries off a counteſs 84 
Engliſh ſhips and French known 
by the difference of firing 453 
Enmity betwixt Lutherans and 
Calviniſts 128 
Entree, la grand TT 
Epigrams 297—454—462—499 
Epitaphs—of marſhal du Queſne 
202—Marſin 318— Dr. Vere- 
yen 332—on Merula 404—on 
Serini 407— on James Tre- 
. vulſio 417—464, 465—on an 


Engliſhman 509 
Equiſetum fœtidum I47 
Epona, diſſertation on 175 
Eſcape remarkable 327 


ugene prince, ſtory of him 185 
N—his regard to England 265 


2. 309 
Executioner, formerly an honou- - 
rable office 185 
F 
Favorita, fine palace of ISI 
Fays du, his diflertation on paint- 
ing on gems 156 


Felucca, deſcription of 474 
Ferdinand duke, his ear-picker 37 
Fewel, regulations concerning it 


yr 330 
Fino Capo, account of 474 


Fire arms prohibited 348 


Flattery, blaſphemous to Lewis 
XIV. 159 - to the king of Sar- 


dinia 367 
Flores ferri 56 
Flying, art of 268 N 
Foix, Gaſton de, account of him 

416 
Foreigners, diſcouragements they 
lie under 364, 305 


L142 Foreit» 
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Foreſt: devil, aceount of 
Formula concordie 129 
Forſtner, baton, his talents and 
integrity + 10 
Fort Brunette, a famous one 2 
Foundling hoſpital 420 
Fountain, remarkable for ebbing 
and flowing 227, Ce. 
Fox, ſtory of one 135 N 
France, medal on its ambaſſadors 
99 king of, his edit againſt 
religious foundations 127 N 
Francifcans, ſcruples of conſci- 
ence of one 132 
Francs, bad character of them 
15 N 
French, their ravages 290—their 
Error 319—live ſplendidly 320 
rude in their religious zeal 
| 419 N 
Freyburg, account of it 189 
Fuggers, their munificence 92 
Furca or patibulum, remarks on 


it 441 

Furſtenberg, the prince of, how 

trick'd in his marriage 14 
G 


Germans, ancient, their ſuper- 
ſtition about lunar eclipſes 7 N 
their attachment to tradi- 
tions 25 N — vindicated from 
ſenſuality 42—their = ſta- 
ture 52 N — modern ftature, 
cauſe of its decreaſe 52—adu]- 
teration of their language 87 
—their loftineſs 313 

Germany, the catholic provinces, 
how ſtiled in Italy 88 

Gloſſopetræ examined 14 

Goliath, his ſtature in Engli 


meaſure | $7 
Gordon, father 335 


68 Grace, eminenee of chat title 122 


Gramlich, his torturing cure 1 30 
Granaries, public 181. 210 
Graſs, ſingular quality of 432 
Gahrlep, his tame fox 135 N 
Gallies, three claſſes of rowers 
in them 482 — in mourning 486 
Gameſter, impious 505 
Gaming, religious 470 
Gate, its great revenue to a go- 
5 — . 305 
neva, fru 7 of Z— grea 
benefited by N / 
——account of 208—luxury diſ- 
countenanced there 209— its 
revenues 211—farms the dirt 
of its ſtreets 212— regulations 
concerning marriage and diſ- 
of debts 211 —profuſe- 
neſs there in celebrating the 
birth of the dauphin 219—free- 
dom and innocence of the la- 
dies converſation 220 — man- 
ner of the carriages to Italy 221 
Genoa, account of 449 — decay 
of its navy 451 —its fine light- 
houſe 453—its commerce ibid. 
number of its forces 457 — 
its extraordinary bridge 468 
George I. takes the Franconian 
and Swabian knights under his 


protection 101—his wiſe regu- 
lation 305 
Georgia, cultivation of filk 355 


H 

Hair, powdering of, whence de- 
rived | 428 
Hall, its remarkable mint 54— 
its falt mine 55 
Hamel, ftory of, the occaſion ol 
many learned diſputes 226 
Hangman; 


„ 


Hermitage, remarkable one 


Heron, hunting of 87—lang life 
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Hangman's daughter, ſtory of 
her 6 


105 
64, 
188 
| ibid. 
Heſſe · caſſel, number of the clergy 
there 102 


Hippocrates* account of a beard- 
ed woman | I16 


Hoentwiel, celebrated caſtle of 


10 —ſituation of ibid. —remar- 
kable cuſtom of carrying a 


ſtone up to it 11 
Hochſtadt, battle of 155 
Hog, huge one 50 


Holbein, fine painting by him 
170, 171, 172 


Holoſericum 355 
Holwein, miſtake of 50 
Holy days, zeal for 425 
Homan, errors in his maps 240, 
| 241 

Horns, antiquity of nailing them 
up 110 
Horſe, leap of one 39— guards 


at Turin 307 
Hoſpital, lying-in 327 — noble 
hoſpital at Milan, and excel- 
lent œconomy of it 418—ex- 
cellent ceconomy of that at 


Genoa | 471 
Hotel dieu at Paris, bad ceco- 
nomy of | 422 
Hunters, order of 108 


Huſs John, account of 21 and N 
— medal on him 22 —foretels 


Luther : 23N 
James I. his offer for a volume 
of manuſcripts 401 
Ice, monopoly of 484 


Jeſt, of a Spaniard 323 
Jeſuits mortified 129— deprived 
of public ſchools 299— a trick 
put on them 350 
Jews, ſevere laws againſt them 
256—their deriſion of Chriſt 
442—their freedom and num- 


ber at Leghorn 479 

Immunities for multiplicity of 
children 305 

Impoſture 18 


3 
Imperial army ill provided 154 
Imperial free cities, declenſion of 


them 1oo 
Infame Colonna 411 
Inns, goodneſs of, in Switzer- 


land 179 —badneſs of them at 
Turin 330 and at Genoa 47a 
—goodneſs of thoſe at Milan 

| 426 
Inquiſition, its dignity at Milan 
414—ſeverity againſt a prieſt 
ibid. —at Genoa 453 
Inquiſitors, civil I14 
Infcriptions, on a ſtatue of Lewis 
XIV, 160—on the arſenal of 
Bern 184—on a charnel houſe 
Igo0—elegant ones in an inn 
229, 230—on a ſtatue of Vi- 
ctor Amadzus 280—o0n an hoſ- 

. pital 327—over an aſylum 370 
—under the portraits of two 
learned ladies 397, 398—0n a 
ſkeleton 399— concerning Da 
Vincis' manuſcripts 401—on 
Annibal Fontana 403— over a 
priſon-door 409— on the co- 
lonna infame 412 — over A 
ſchool 415—on a wheel 423, 
424— under a. coat of arms 
439—in two chapels 441—0n 
Andrew Doria 458 — on the 
L1 3 palace 
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palace of Doria 462—on Leg- 
horn money 480 —at a har- 
bour 481 — relating to a dra- 
gon 493 n L. and C. Cæſar 


494 — on a bridge 497 — on 


coin 500—on a monument 504 
—0on an altar 50 

Inſpruck, remarkable ſtatue there 
30 fine monument of Maxi- 
milian I. there ibid. 
John, St. curious manuſcript of 
his epiſtle 212 — the title of 


- that epiſtle 212 
| pompous deſcrip- 
Ifola bella, tion of them 
Ifola madre, and their great 

beauty 374 


Italians, their fondneſs of quacks 
332 abſurdity of one 381— 
their ſaying of Genoa 456 

Italy, unequal'd in cure of poor 
and ſick 422 

Judas, his halter 39 

Judgment, laſt, odd picture of 


| 492 
Judges, obligation on them 
x 6 346 
Julius Cæſar, his good nature 


470N 

| K 
Knights of providence, merry 
. order of | 158 
Kulpis, Mr. his riſe from a cha- 
rity boy, and farther account 
of him 108 


L 
La Hogue, print on the victory 
there 99 
Ladies, extraordinary longevity 
of one 50—a trick put on 


them 350—their gaiety at Fu- 


rin 352—ladies or widows ſe- 
vere reſtraint on them 365— 
freedom of the Milaneſe 383 
learned 397—perform acroi- 
fade”; n 460 
Lamia, a fiſh of the ſhark kind, 
account of 143 N 
Lapides judaici 145—lapis viola- 
ceus 148 
Lanebourg, its particular ſitua- 
tion 231 — its many precipi- 
ces 232 
Lanfrieden Alten, inſtrument ſo 
called 186 - Papiſts compell'd 


to ſurrender it 187 
Lavaret, valuable fiſh 228 
Law, Mr. his ſkill in gaming 

| 278 N 


Laws, ſumptuary 169—concern- 
ing multiplicity of children 
305 good ones by the king of 
Sardinia 346, &c.—ſtrict ones 

| 363, 364 

Lazaretto of Milan 410 

Leaps, three remarkable 
arning encouraged at Wur- 
temberg | 14 126 

8 account of it 477— 

efect of its harbour 480 

Letter from a prince to an ele- 
ctor 121 — from a landgrave of 
Heſſe to a profeſſor 122 N— 
humorous one to the moon 

N 216 

Letto fornito, meaning of the 
word 427 

Lewis XIV. ſtory of him 71— 
blaſphemouſly flatter'd 159— 
his ſuperb gift to the cathedral 
at Straſburg ibid. —infatuated 
with flattery 160— his 1gno- 


rance e 201 
Libra- 


rs 2 


. 
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Libraries, 212—28 1—338—395 


509 


Lighthouſe, fine, at Genoa 453 
Ligorius, account of his curious 

manuſcripts 283 
Litigations I4 
Longevity. See Lady and Eagle. 


Lucca, its good government 501 


its revenue 502 
Lunacy, ſtrange inſtance of 329 
Lyons, its laces 56 

en 
Mammon's bones 139 


Mantegna, account of him 400 
Manuſcripts, curious one 212— 
282—pilfered by a . prieſt 338 

eb of Thomas 13 395— 
of Leonardi da Vinci 401 
Marble, art of painting on 155 
M. Mr. his adventure on the road 
165 

Marcellinus, his ſayings on Chri- 


ſtian perſecutions 60 N 
Marlborough, duke of, marches 
into Germany 100—fights the 


French at Schellenberg 155 
Marriage, ſingular law concern 
ing it 211 reſtfaint on 365 
Marrons, origin of that name 234 
Marſin, marſhal of 318 
Mary, Virgin, diſputes about her 
conception 4 —image of her 
79—remarkable picture of her 
* go 
Matrix, of the emerald, and dia- 
mond 48 
Maurice, St. order ot, *7 3—1in- 
gular reſtraint on its Knights 
| ibid. 
Maximilian I. his adventure in 


hunting 29—ſaying of Tirol 


27 his ſtrength 38 — fine mo- 


nument Zo—his temerity 96 
Medal on John Huſs 22—on the 
deliverance of the city of Aug- 
ſburg 95 — on the battle of 
Hochſtadt 97 — indecent on 
queen Anne 99—on the peace 
of Raſtadt 133—on the duke 
of Sax- Weimar 167—account 
of ſome curious ſilver ones 197, 
198—of the Magi 405 
Menſa Iſiaca 283 
Mercantile nobility 455, 456 
Merveille fountaine de, account- 
ed for 228 and N 
Meſſenger frozen 235 
Meſſina, fight at, betwixt du 
Queſne and Ruyter 200 
Metals, tranſmutation of 45 and N 
Mews at Saltzburg 63 
Milan 379— vaſt number of its 
inhabitants, monaſteries and 
churches 380 feſtivity of the 
ladies 383 — its home trade 
moſtly managed by women 
384 —etymology of 426 
Military ſervices, powerful re- 
commendation at the court of 
Turin 274—diſcipline, care of 
307—officers, great eſteem of 
them at the court of Turin 

- Zo8—diſcipline, inſtance of its 
ſtrictneſs 309 


Militia, well diſciplin'd 305 


Milk, uſed by a lady for 2 


47 
Mines —of ſalt 55 of ſilver ibid. 


their yearly value 56 
Mint, remarkable one 54 
Miracles 29—325—327—423— 

| es 
Miſtakes of painters 0 


5 
Ll 4 Model, 


Model, ſurpriſing 
Monaſteries ſuppreſſed 
Monks, European filk owing to 
them 356 
Monopolies pernicious 114 — of 
wine and corn at Genoa 473 
at Leghorn | 40 3 
Montagnes maudites. See Moun- 

eine | | 

Moon, humorous letter to - 

21 
Mountain, that on which Han- 
nibal is ſaid to have encourag- 
ed his atmy with a fight of 
Italy 237 
Mountains, curſed 222, 223 
Munich, its fine beer 76—its 
reat revenue 77 — ſaying of 
Guſtavus Adolphus of it 79— 
habits and cuſtoms 81 
Munſter Chriſtopher, his extra- 
ordinary height 52 N—the text 
he choſe for his funeral _— 
| ibid. 
Muſchenbroek, Profeſſor, notion 
of his 477 


| Muſick, its effect 174 
Muſick book, curious one 47 
| N 


N——colonel, conſtancy of his 
love 166 
Nails of Chriſt's croſs 4.30 
Nazari, abbot, his art of paint- 

ing on agate 155 
Neckar, its wines 113 
Neto, his wife's cate of her com- 

plexion + 477 N 
Niewentytt, obſervations relating 
to minerals and precipices 11 
Nobility depreſs'd in Piedmont 

361—cauſes of it 359—Flo- 
rentine 360 
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157 Noſtalgia of the Swiſs ſoldiers 
IO 


174 
Nymphenburg, delightful as 
there 85—its hermitage 86 


O 
Oil of walnuts 178. that of Pro- 
vence the beſt 476—oil, re- 
markable effects of 477 
Olives, method of making the 
oil of 475 
Omen againſt the Germans 165 
Opera at Turin, account of 278 
—decency uſed there ibid. 
Oration, uncommon, of a quack 


332 
Oratorio's, good deſign of them 


470 

Order of knights hunters 10 
merry one of knights of pro- 
vidence 158 

Overyſſel, cuſtom there at the 
death of a perſon 82 


8D 
Painters, their hiſtorical miſtakes 
0 
Paintings, obſcene, large proffer 
for 52-—obſcene, committed to 
the flames 156 ſfarcaſtick 170 
paintings 399, &c. — 444— 
459—466—471-—492 


Papiſts, whimſical contempt of 


Judas by one 58—exceed Pro- 
teſtants in charitable founda- 
tions 411 
Paracelſus, his tomb and oſtenta- 
tious epitaph 64 - ſtory of him 


65 

Paradiſe, bird of 47 
Path, narrow one called Pas de 
Diable | 2.38 
Pati- 


Pi 


GG 
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Patibulum and crux, remarks on 
thoſe words 441 
Patkul, John Reinhold, how em- 
ploy d 192 — account of ibid. 
193—ſhameful end 194—be- 
haviour ibid. N — ſevere ſen- 
tence on 208 — his letter to 
baron D, 204, &c. 
Patrole of dogs | 389 
Paul, St. whether ever at Malta 
143 and N —his converſion 


animadverted on 417 
Pavia, account of 435 
Peaſants, Milaneſe, their odd ha- 
bits 371 


Perſecutions, religious 60 and N 
| —213, 214, and N 
Perſians, their ſtrictneſs concern- 
ing ſilk- worms 355 
Peter the great, his ſaying about 
Charles XII. 19 
Petrefications, remarkable 10— 
48—136, &c. 141, &c.—442 
Pfaff, ſecretary, his adventure at 
Turin 282 
Phaeteuſa of Abdaris, Hippo- 
crates's account of her 1 by 
Phyſicians, obligations on them 
| 335 
Piedmont, prince of, his particu- 
lar gratitude to baron Valaiſe 
246—other inſtances of mag- 
nanimity 247 — his character 
263 that of the princeſs ibid. 
of madame royale 265—a num- 
ber of people there and in Sa- 
voy 297—value of its waer 
359 — its good laws again 
thefts 347 
Piedmonteſe, their fondneſs for 


gaming 278 — their ſagacity 


about religion 
Pietra cobra, account of it 175 
Pioneer, his bravery 31 
Pipe, the ancient paſtoral 1s 


Pifa, its great declenſion 
Pius Vth. flipper of NS 


Plancus Munatius, ſtatue of bir 
171 


Plica, Polonica, account of 427 


P. O. a remarkable perſona 
130 — his bold 2 ok 
lady 131 

Pocket, or concealed weapons, 
ſtrictly prohibited 

Poland, cuſtom of its nobility at 
the reading of the goſpel 5 N 

Police, king of Sardinia's atten- 
tion to 330 excellent at Ge- 


noa 
Poliſh lord, his brutal ** 


4 Pomerania, ſmall ſubſidy required 


by its prince, and his anſwer 
on the denial 121 
Popes, ſaying on one 117—ve- 
nality of their election 48x 


Poſt, difficulty of travellin 

Prieſt, — puniſhed ; ry 
Prince, ſtory of one 274 N 
Pultowa, battle of 112 
Puniſhment of theft 347 
Pyramid bent 430 


Quacks, their 1 frees 
dom in Italy 332 
Queſne du, famous French ad- 
miral, account of 200 H- eſteem 
for admiral Ruyter ibid. — an- 
ſwer to Lewis XIV. 201 his 


reply miſtaken by that king 
ibid.—inſcription on his mo- 
nument 


202, &c. 
Queſtions, 


3 


ö 
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Queſtions, odd, Put to a young 
traveller OR ef | 1 427 


15 Dr. method of proceeding to 


- diſcover the impoſture of a de- 
© moniac gk 250, &c. 
Rainbow, formed by, OF. 


9 
Kama manner of a om 
in ledges from | 1.32 
da acl, cartoon, | by hi 2389 


adt, account of I 5 


made there 1714, and medals 


on it 210 ibid. &c. 
. ph, Hamel, account 
of 226 


Rechtern count his ſmart reply 
to an im not miniſter 186 N 

Refugees, Fad, their induſtry 
4 — impoliticiy rejected ot 

f Wirtember 103 — advantage 
of them to W r 1 412 
Rehebender, general, his plain- 


. neſs of ſpeech 361 
Reichenau, deſcription of the 
a abbey of 18 


Reinſchild, general, bis diſcourſe 
with F. B. 195 
n at Geneva, on account 

of the birth of the dauphin 


21 
Nele Catholicks 342, dec 
Remedy againſt the bite of a mad 
dog 71 
Rhine, river, ſwarms with gnats 
155 
Ribon' 8 treatiſe de anima bruto- 
rum 135 N 
Rice forbid to be own 370 


Ripaile, phraſe of, explained 203 
Ritual, Ame and Romiſh, 
their — 425 


River, its rapidity. 372 
ivoll palace — 
Roads, fault in | 
Robbery, how 2 in Pied 
mont | 348 


Rochemalon, mount, the higheſt 
of all the Alps 237—whence 
Hannibal encouraged his army 

| ibid — maſs ann y ſaid - wc 


| ibid. 
Rock cryſtal. See cryſtal 
ocket, accident by 165 
Rhone, ſubterraneous courſe of 
MME,  \- 
Roman laws, braſs tables of 
Romans, their policy 163 N — 
' miſtake foreign names 448, &c. 
and N— held narrow ftreets 
conducive to health 450 
Rome, court of, its differences 
with that of Turin 298—ve- 
nality of 481 
Roſtrum, a naval one 460 
Rubens, Sir Peter Paul, account 
of 83 
Ruyter, admiral, mutual eſteem 
of du Queſne 200 
8 
Sacchieri, Kane a very extraor- 
dinary perſon TRCT 
Sacerdotal office extravagantly 
magnified 415 
St. Amour, general, his bravery, 
politeneſs, filial duty and cha- 


rity 313 
5 PO his bravery 311—his 


keen repartee 312 
St. George, knights of 74 
Saints, patron, of the ſeveral parts 
of the body 333 N 


Salmon trouts, remarkable Kind, 
an 


and how kept alive when 
catch'd 17 
Salt, its great revenue to the ele- 
- tor of Bavaria 775—and to the 
city of Ratiſbon ibid. — great 
ſeverity concerning it 483 
Saltſburg, city of 62 — its fine 
fountain 63 — troops of the 
archbiſhop of 67 — regulations 
in the city of the widows 
of civil and military officers 
ibid. 

Salt-works, 60—bullocks blood 
uſed in them 61, 69, 182 
Salutations, order of Sixtus V. 
concerning them 88—devout 
ones and abuſe of ibid. 
Sardinia, king of, his titles and 
character 242, &c.— ſecreſy at 
his court 243 — abſolute po- 
wer 244 diſcourſe with a com- 
mon centinel ib.— his parſimo- 
ny ibid. inſtance of his libera- 
lity to the opera company 240 
—generoſity to baron Valaiſe 
for ſaving his ſons ibid.— falls 
into a violent paſſion with the 
chevalier d'Allinge 247—does 
him great honour afterwards 
248— reſpect to general Schu- 
lenburg ibid. &c. — to abbe 
count Cunico ibid. — method 
for diſcovering a pretended poſ- 
ſeſſion 249, &c.—difregard of 


* witchcraft 252 — not a bigot 


253 behaviour to prince of 
Wurtemberg ibid. confeſſion 
of his faith, 254, &c.--reſpect to 
the croſs 256--prohibits ſuſpect- 
ed books 257 —obliged to the 
Waldenſes ibid.— parallel be- 
twixt him and Charles V. ibid. 
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— intrigue with the counteſs 
de Verne 257, &c. — reconci- 
liation with his queen after 
madam de Verne's elopement 
260 — behaviour towards an 
Engliſh nobleman found at 
table with her 261—reprimand 
to him ibid. manner of ſery- 
ing another Engliſh nobleman 
261, 262—his vigorous oppo- 
ſition to the Jeſuits 299—ex- 
actneſs with regard to milita 
officers 308—gallantry of his 
father 262 — number of his 
ſubjects in Piedmont and Sa- 
voy 297 — account of his fa- 
mily and court 263—of his 
great prerogative 298 —his re- 
pentance 295 — revenues 296 
— military forces 304, 3Z05— 
ſaying of his 319 his decla- 
ration concerning divinity 334 
—his artifices 360 — his pe- 
remptorineſs 368 
Savoy, bad conſequence from a 
project to increaſe its revenue 
199 — entertainment on the 
road thro' it 221 French the 
univerſal language 225 man- 
ner of livin ibid. 
Savoyards, . on Geneva 210 
—how they live at Paris 225 
—their honeſty and induſtry 
Free FX 1 ibid. 
Scala Santa 80—devotion there 
ibid.--Savoyard meſſenger froze 
in the ſnow 235N 
Scandalous begging at the court 
of Milan 382 
Schaff hauſen, deſcription of it, 1 
— martial genius of the people 


5—petrefactions near 10 
Schel- 
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Schellenberg, battle of 
Schutz, Mr. ſaying of his 103 
Schwatz, ſilver mines of 55, &c. 

Sciences, ſtate of, in Piedmont 

Self- love, its falſe Rr? 3.» ta bw 
Selvi, a theatrical ſongſtreſs, her 
. prudence 440 
Semar, river, a remarkable caſ- 


cade in | 236 
Serpents, ſome prodigious ones 
| | 40 N 
Serveletto, what it is 427 


Servetus, ſpot where he was 
burnt | 214 
Shamoy, account of 27—42 balls 
of | | 27N 
Shield, remarkable 461 
Shoes, ancient — 
Siege, cenſure on that of Turin 
| 319 
Silk, great trade of 353—worms, 
reaſon for prohibiting them at 
Turin ibid. method of the 
cultivation of it in Piedmont 
ibid. ſingular method of ac- 
celerating the production of 
ſilk- worms 354—hiſtory of ſilk 
| 355 
ledges, prodigious celerity along 
a deſcent 232 
Sloane, Sir Hans, muſeum of 
43 49 —499 
Snuff, great revenue from 297 
Sodomites, their puniſhment 344 
Soiſſons, prince — de, ac- 
count of him 267 — unhapp 
change in him 269 
Soldiers mark'd with ſtigmata 57 
N—arms mark'd with the ſign 
of the croſs Sg - exempt from 
civil juriſdiction 409 


154 Spaniards, ſarcaſm of Charles V. 


on 43 N make little account 
381 


of legitima 
Spring, = for its flow- 
ing #285, N 


Stag, extraordinary, an account 
of 50 — remarkable hiſtory of 
two 111— draw a chariot 119 
Stalactitæ, mountain of 149 
Standard, a remarkable one at 
Straſburg 162, 163 


Statues, equeſtrian 30 — ſtatue 


odly contrived 77 ſtatue of 
Munatius Plancus 171 — of 
William Tell 185 — of Vi- 
ctor Amadæus 280 — of An- 
drew Doria 462—magnificent 
one at Leghorn 482 
Stature, cauſes of its decreaſe 52 
Stellæ marinæ abound at Wur- 
tember 142, &c. 
Stephen, d. Knights of 486 
Stigmata, Roman, account — 
| | 5 
Storks, ſurpriſing inſtance of deir 
love to their young, 132 — 
verſes on it 133 another re- 
markable ſtory of one 134, 
135 
Story of a Scotch Calviniſt 215— 
of Hamel 226 N — of a pol- 
ſeſſed girl, 249, &c.—of a king 
of Portugal 293—of a Swa- 
bian ſoldier 306 —of a ſoldier 
who ſheltered © himſelf in a 
Franciſcan convent -309, &c. 
—of general St. Amour 312— 
of general Roſtallerie 31 3—of 
a pioneer ibid. of a hoſt 325 
of the king of Sardinia 330 
of the indelible character 
342, &c.— of two noblemen 
ſhelter- 


. 


ſheltering banditti 346 — of a Switzers, their pathopatridalgia 


preacher 352 — concerning 
wens ibid, —of a Genoeſe no- 
bleman 456—of a lady's care 
of her complexion 476, &c.— 
of a gameſter 505, &c. 
Strangers ſerenaded at Lucca 503 
Straſburg, account of it 157 — 
vaſt height of its cathedral 
ſteeple 161—its great bell ibid. 
—old wine there 162—famous 
ſtandard ibid, 
Stutgard, its ridotto hall 115 
Sudary holy, curious account of 
2285 — ſolemnity at taking a 
copy of it 287 
Sulphur virgineum 2 
Superga, magnificent church built 
at, purſuant to a vow 291, 


. 292 
Superſtition 393-427 —450 
Surgeons, obligations on them 

335, Kc. 


Suſa, the ancient Seguſium 239 — 
triumphal arch of Auguſtus 
there ibid. — marquis of, ac- 
count of him 269 


Swabia, difference of the foil in 


14 — character of its inhabi- 
tants 15 and N 
Swallows, obſervations on 17 N 
Sweden, oppteſſions there 204, 


| 205 
. Swediſh coin, lowneſs of 196— 
account of ſome 19 


Switzerland, very different from 
the common notions of it 2— 
its great trade in horſes to 
France 3—gaiety of the ladies 
there 4—goodneſs of the inns 


179 


or paſhonate longing after 
home 174 — number of, in 
French pay 179—advantage to 
by planting vines 199 
Swords, law againſt wearing them 
in churches 5 N 


1 


Taliſman for the king of Sardi- 
nia 252—the king's behaviour 
in this cafe 253 

Tapeſtry, admirable 82, 83 

Tavermier, M. the famous tra- 
veller, misfortunes of 200 

Taxes, ſevere, imprudence of 
them 


199 
Teeth, remarkable 138 
Tell, the famous William 185 


Tempo ſanto, why ſo called 491 
Terras, remarkable 183 
Theodicea, Leibnitz's converſa- 
tion on it 341 
Thomas, madam de St. her cha- 
racter 265 
Tirol, ſaying of Maximilian I. of 
it 27 — cautious regulation 
there 26 — advantage of its 
paſſes ibid. —cruelty of its in- 
habitants 55 — people very 
prolific 57—cuftom relating to 
their children ibid. 
Titian, miſtake of 
Titles, account of, 121, 122— 
cheap ſale of them 362 — Ita- 
lians profuſe of them 457 
Tobacco, caution to travellers 
concerning it 
Tomb of Maximilian J. 
Charles the fat 20 — 


o —0of 
Para- 
cCelſus 
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celſus 64 of ãdmiral du Queſ- 
ne 201, 202—of marſhal Mar- 
fin 12 


| 18 
Tooth-drawers, their modeſty . 


| 333 
Tortona, ſore account of 439 


Tower leaning 495 
Trajan, impropriety in the pillar 


of 51 
Traminar, excellence of its wine 
27 


Tranſmutation of metals 45 1 8 


Tranſubſtantiation, converſation 
of it . 341 
Tree, hazle, a very extraordinary 

one I11 N — cherry- tree, re- 

markable 172 — trees of wal- 
nut, advantages of them 178 
fig 395—olive, deſcription of 


; | 475 
Truffles, prodigious large 357— 


dogs trained up to find oy 
ibid. 

Tubingen, ſtory of a ſtork there 
| 134 
Tune ſuppreſſed | 175 


„Turin, palace at 279 — archbi- 

ſhop, his pomp 303—admirable 
fortifications 315—321—itsre- 
ſource after a breach 318— 


_ deſcription of it | 321 
Turkiſh flaves, good treatment 
of them at Genoa 452 


Turks, leave off fine military 
.  equipages | 41, 42 
re” BOT 

+ Ulm, care of its ramparts 96— 
precaution againſt fire ibid. 


_ phraſe on its opulence 100 


 —town-clerk of, his prodigious 
bulk 233 N 
Ulrick, St. virtue of his earth 91 


Univerſity at Wurtemberg 123, 


&c.—at Turin 337 —at Milan 
395 — at Pavia 438 —at Piſa 
Z 8 
Urn, ancient 490 
Uxelles, marſhal, in love with a 
hangman's daughter 165 


V 


Vagrants, care of them at Turin 
3329 


Valaiſe, baron, his brave attempt 


to ſave the king of Sardinia's 


ſons 246 
Valentine, St. gay cuſtom over 
all Italy on his dax 2093 


Valfre, father, account of 287 
Vanplaa, Mr. Dutch ſecretary, 
converted to the Romiſh reli- 
gion 8 235 
Vaud, Pais de, reſort of ſtrangers 
to 191 —- account of, 199, &c. 
—civility to ſtrangers 203 
Vaudemont, prince of, his good 
nature 381 
Vaults, emulations about their 
Dechant 406 
Veleda, a propheteſs among the 
ancient Germans, account of 
8 139, &c. 
Venereal diſeaſe dreadful in Italy 


Nu 423 
Venerie, palace, an account of 


| | 289 

Verheyn, Dr. epitaph of 332 
Verue, counteſs de, anecdote of 
her 257—diſcovery of her in- 
trigue 


— — 
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trigue with the king of Sardi- 
nia 258 count de, relinquiſhes 
a conſiderable penſion ibid. 
his death, and that of his 
two ſons ibid, —counteſs's eſ- 
cape from Turin to France 
259, &c.—an Engliſh noble- 
man hid under her bed 261— 
remarkable - cryſtal luſtres at 
her houſe ibid.—carries off a 
fine collection- of medals 285 
Victims, waſhing of 160 N 
Vigne, la, a ſcene of debauchery 


at 295 
Villa, imperiale, a delightful feat 
466 


Vinci, Leonardi da, his valuable 
manuſcripts 401 —account of 
him 402 

Virgin oil, how made 476 

Vogera, ſome account of 438 

Voltaire, miſtakes in his hiſtory 
of Charles XII. of Sweden 

193 N. 

Votive pieces 383, &c, and N 

ſome of them indecent 387 N 

Votivæ tabulæ 387 


W 


Waldenſes betake themſelves to 
the Tiroleſe mountains 59— 
driven from thence by per- 
ſecution ibid. — advantages of 
receiving them at Wurtem- 
berg 103—-readineſs to ſerve 
the king of Sardinia' 257—re- 

| — inſtance of their fi- 
delity 301, 302 —cruel perſe- 
cution of them 302 N 


Walk, philoſophical 214 


Walnut⸗ trees, advantages of them 
1 h o ade 1 8 
Mater engine i 24 


Waterfall, remarkable Ps. 
Welcomes, cuſtoms concerning 
them 5 42 
Well, a remarkable one 120, &c. 
Welſerin Philippina, her unfor- 


tunate end nt 
Wens, common about the Alps 
352 - monſtrous 427 


Wheelright, his dexterity 81 
Whi ton, Mr. confuted 141 N 
Wienzapflein, Mr. falls from a 


vaſt height 183 
Wild boars, method of unhar- 
bouring them 168 
Will, remarkable one 32 
Windows, paper 224 
Wine, very old 162 —0of la Cote, 
very good 199 
Wine caſks, enormous 120 N 
Witches, rendezvous of 145 


Witchcraft, accuſations of 215 
Wolf, ſtory. of one 118, 119— 
its ſlineſs 119 
Women, bearded 116 and N— 
odd ſeminary of young 151— 
manage trade at Paris and Mi- 


lan 5 384 
Woods, remarkable 92 
Woodſlider, extraordinary ma- 

chine 141 


Wurtemberg, ſharpneſs of the 
peaſants to what owing 15— 
number of the clergy and of 
the inhabitants 102—its reve- 
nues 103 N — ravaged by the 
French 102—houſe of, its im- 
politic behaviour towards Eng- 
land 104 — apprehenſive of 


Popery 
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ibid. ſarcaſm on it 
umber of deer kill'd in 
| Its foreſt by the cold x10——Ma- 
ximilian, account. of his bra- 
very and ty 111, &c. 
—its W 123 


Zeal for Holidays 425 ü 
Young Punta reaſons for Zwingel, his death 1866 | 
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